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GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

July  1905. 


THE  INVADER. 

By  Thomas  Chesworth. 

HE  was  one  of  London’s  inva  ders,  one  of  the  great  army  who 
come  from  afar  to  conquer  an  impregnable  city  with  no 
better  arms  than  high  spirits  and  fine  dreams  ; worst  of  all,  flushed 
with  the  mild  success  of  his  first  published  novel,  he  had  ventured 
to  bring  a wife  with  him.  His  second  book,  written  away  from  the 
fount  of  his  inspiration,  had  been  so  definite  a failure  that  no  one 
would  risk  money  in  his  third ; and  there  was  nothing  for  him  but 
the  precarious  life  of  the  literary  freelance.  The  dread  of  what 
might  happen  to  them  when  their  little  capital  should  run  out 
gnawed  for  months  at  his  vitality  : until  at  last  premonitory 
symptoms  reminded  him  that  his  father  and  an  aunt  had  died  of 
consumption,  and  he  went  to  see  a doctor.  The  doctor  said  little. 
What  he  did  say  left  the  Writer  gazing  vaguely  through  the  window 
at  a box  of  shabby  mignonette,  looking  like  a man  who  has  been 
injured  by  his  friend  and  does  not  understand.  “Married,  of 
course,”  said  the  doctor.  A bachelor  himself,  he  was  privileged  to 
add  an  impertinent  “Why?” — but  that  was  not  easily  explained. 
“ You  don’t  belong  to  this  place,  I presume  ! ” “ Devon  ! ” His  eye 
warmed.  “I’m  Devon  myself.  Why  did  you  come  here?  An 
organism  like  yours  has  no  business  in  a place  like  this.  Can’t  you 
see  what’s  the  matter  with  you  ? You  should  have  stayed  where 
there  were  fields,  sunshine,  breathing-space,  and  you’d  have  lived  for 
ever.” 

There  were  flowers  on  the  table ; he  spoke  with  some  bitterness. 
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He  was  a large  man,  ugly,  cynical,  good-natured.  He  walked  into 
an  antechamber,  whence  the  dinginess  of  the  place  seemed  to 
irradiate,  and  a clinking  came  forth.  Strange  faint  odours  burdened 
the  Writer’s  nerves  with  a merely  chemical  significance  of  body  and 
soul,  life  and  death  ; the  place  was  like  the  workshop  of  creation. 
“ You’ve  got  one  chance,”  said  the  doctor  with  generous  mendacity, 
as  he  came  out  squinting  at  a bottle  : “ get  back  as  quickly  as  you 
can.” 

The  Writer’s  eyes  glistened  and  went  dull  again,  and,  paying  his 
fee,  he  passed  into  the  crooked,  sunny  street.  For  the  sun  had 
opened  his  eye  after  weeks  of  drizzle,  reek,  and  gloom  ; and  a thrill 
of  Spring  had  reached  the  air  of  these  narrow  streets,  intersected 
like  threads  of  a spider’s  web.  The  Writer  felt  the  thrill,  but  the 
image  of  the  web  darkened  upon  him  : he  was  simply  one  of  the 
flies,  hopelessly  enmeshed.  And  beyond  this  great  network  were 
spots  where  a man  might  smell  the  awaking  woods  and  watch  a 
shimmer  of  sea  through  curtains  of  early  green  ! 

When,  after  a struggle  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  he  reached  the 
single  room  in  which  they  lived,  he  told  his  wife  that  Spring  had 
come.  Indeed,  he  enlarged  upon  the  idea,  volubly,  with  a touch  of 
excitement  which  was  the  only  thing  she  took  much  heed  of.  She 
was  about  twenty,  with  hair  of  red  gold  and  a rather  saddened  pretty 
face.  She  held  his  hands  and  rested  his  head  upon  her  breast 
while  he  talked.  At  the  first  pause  she  looked  into  his  face  and 
asked : — 

“ What  did  the  doctor  say  ? ” 

“ He — well,  the  gist  of  it  was  that  I need  change  of  air.” 

" I know,  dear.”  Her  large  eyes  contained  months  of  anxious 
secret  observance  of  him.  “ This  place  is  not  right  for  you.  You’re 
not  happy  here,  are  you,  darling  ? ” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  repeating  “ Not  happy  ! ” 

“ Yes,  I didn't  mean  that,”  said  she.  “ You  cannot  be  quite 
happy  or  well  among  streets  and  this  everlasting  roar.  I want  you 
to  come  away  : and — and — do  you  know  what  I’ve  done,  dear  ? ” 

She  kept  her  glance  down  this  time,  plucking  nervously  at 
his  coat.  He  shook  his  head. 

“ I’ve  written  to  father.”  She  went  on  quickly,  “ I haven’t  asked 
him  for  money,  dear ; only  for  forgiveness.  It’s  twelve  months  since 
I left  him  as  I did,  and  although  he  was  mistaken  in  trying  to  keep 
us  apart,  I’ve  thought  about  him  often  lately  and  wondered  whether 
I were  not  a little  selfish,  after  all.  He  has  nobody  else  in  the  world, 
dear,  and  he  must  be  very  lonely.  Not  only  that.  I thought  if  we 
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were  all  reconciled  I might  persuade  you  to  come  back.  You’ie  not 
angry,  dear  ? ” 

He  drew  her  to  the  rickety  couch.  “ Your  father  was  right,  my 
darling,”  said  he,  “ and  I think  it  would  be  too  merciful  to  say  that 
I was  merely  crazy.  But  I really  thought  I should  have  done  better 
for  you.  I felt  strong  and  confident,  and  I was  tired  of  depending 
on  my  mother.  I’m  not  angry,  but  I want  you  to  see  that  I cannot 
go  back.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  my  present  work  can 
only  be  done  on  the  spot,  my  going  back  would  be  a confession  of 
failure  to  all  who  know  us.  And  I’m  not  quite  a failure — yet : you 
don’t  think  me  so,  darling  ? All  I want  is  time  and  health.”  A whiff 
of  the  dingy  surgery  came  over  his  senses,  bringing  a kind  of  sick- 
ness, and  then  a smouldering  rage.  “ I’ll  not  go  back,”  said  he,  his 
face  flushing.  “ I’ll  see  it  through.” 

“ But  see,  dear.  In  less  than  a year,  when  I am  twenty-one,  I 
am  to  have  the  money  my  uncle  left  You  cannot  do  your  best 
here.  If  I could  have  a portion  of  the  money  now,  and  we  could 
settle  quietly  not  far  from  home,  you  would  do  better  work,  and 
succeed  sooner.” 

He  could  have  told  her  that  good  work  was  not  wanted  ; but  he 
preferred  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the  present,  and  sat  down  before 
the  manuscript  of  a novelette  upon  which  a friend  (who  made 
money  at  the  work)  had  advised  him  to  try  his  hand.  He  wrote  a 
couple  of  sentences,  erased  them,  and  remained  for  some  time 
gazing  blankly  at  the  paper.  Finally  he  threw  down  the  pen. 

“ There’s  something  wrong,”  he  said  anxiously.  u The  words 
won’t  come,  and  these  shadows  want  to  take  affairs  into  their  own 
hands  and  be  human,  which  wouldn’t  do  for  the  Boudoir . Listen  ! ” 

And  he  read  aloud  the  last  written  page,  in  which  a blonde 
moustache  and  a fair  white  brow  talked  horried  sentiment  to  each 
other  and  were  called  Aubrey  and  Sir  Guy. 

“I’m  proud  of  myself,”  said  the  Writer — “oh,  so  proud  ! The 
man  who  can  write  a page  like  that,  not  being  specially  gifted  for 
it,  must  be  a genuine  artist.  Can’t  you  see  the  capacity  for  self* 
suppression  involved  in  such  a page  ? ” 

What  she  saw  clearly  was  the  tired  look  in  his  eyes  ; she  begged 
him  to  rest  for  the  present. 

He  laid  down  the  sheet  and  turned  to  the  window,  on  which 
clouds  out  of  the  west  began  to  throw  a patter  of  tremulous  rain- 
drops. The  shower  drew  slanting  lines  across  a timber-yard  which 
was  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  view,  and  put  a grey  shine 
on  roofs  and  the  sides  of  chimney-pots.  The  Writer  saw  beyond  ; 
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he  was  watching  the  shower  from  a point  many  miles  away,  through 
an  embrasured  window  behind  a lawn,  where  it  woke  a murmur  of 
joy  among  the  million  leaves  and  blades,  and  dust  of  the  sun- 
warmed  roads  hard  by  “ purred  ” under  the  crowding  drops. 

Dreaming  was  folly  !— he  wrenched  his  mind  once  more  to  these 
other  dreams  that  were  to  bring  them  bread  and  butter.  But  his 
imagination  remained  shackled,  his  brain  laboured  as  under  the 
influence  of  a drug;  and  fear  laid  a cold  hand  upon  his  heart. 
Involuntarily  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  figure  who  was  the 
centre  of  his  fear.  Her  eyes  were  lit  and  her  cheeks  faintly  flushed, 
as  if  an  angel  of  hope  had  touched  her.  Such  signs  were  unusual 
of  late,  for  even  upon  her,  he  fancied,  adversity  and  the  City  had 
begun  to  put  their  marks  ; and  he  was  set  wondering  vaguely  as  to 
the  mysterious  springs  of  consolation  that  bubble  deep  and  dim 
in  a woman’s  mind.  This  fresh  presentment  of  her  beauty  dropped 
a momentary  ray  upon  him.  And  then,  by  some  freak  of  imagina- 
tion, his  skin  was  touched  by  a damp  thrill  as  of  the  grave,  a 
sound  of  rushing  waters  surged  into  his  ears,  her  dear  face  grew 
fainter  on  his  sight,  and  he  felt  himself  carried  away  into  an  agony 
of  darkness. 

Her  voice  brought  him  back.  She  was  inviting  him  with 
childish  gaiety  to  the  frugal  table. 

He  could  not  comprehend  her  mood,  but  he  found  it  to  some 
extent  contagious : he  was  always  alive  to  the  elusive  personal 
charm  of  her  chatter,  a charm  which  played  innocently  among 
matters  of  poetry  and  intellect,  but  which  was  too  light-winged  to 
be  caught  by  any  definition.  Nevertheless  his  mind  seemed  to 
have  tasted  strange  fruit  that  day,  and  the  flavour  clung  to  him, 
pursued  him  even  to  his  pillow.  He  lay  awake  long,  haunted  by 
thought  of  the  village  among  pinewoods,  and  of  the  house  with 
ivy-darkened  windows,  nestling  among  sycamores  and  chestnuts 
at  a bend  of  the  sunken  road.  The  hush  of  woods  and  low-lying 
fields  came  to  him  out  of  summer  dusk  as  he  lay  there  sleepless 
in  the  heart  of  the  god-forsaken  city.  And  vague  sounds  from 
the  midnight  streets  rose  to  his  quickened  senses;  there  was  no 
peace  here — the  huge  unrest  of  day  was  merely  replaced  by  a 
lurking,  stealthy  unrest  of  night,  indeterminate  and  terrifying.  At 
such  an  hour,  with  the  solitude  of  darkness  and  silence  heavy  on  his 
heart,  the  thought  of  death  was  something  he  had  no  power  to 
face ; when  he  struggled  for  the  power,  his  soul  stood  shivering 
and  blind  upon  a brink  : behind  was  life  and  the  warm  thrill  of  it — 
before.  . . . 
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She  lay  quiet ; he  thought  she  slept.  Dawn  stood  like  a ghost 
in  the  room  ere  his  own  eyes  closed.  A moment  of  oblivion,  as  it 
seemed,  and  then  he  opened  them;  and  the  room  was  bathed  in 
sunshine,  a caged  lark  in  the  street  was  piping  memories  of  green 
fields,  and  her  face  was  smiling  upon  him  from  behind  a table 
laid  for  breakfast. 

He  sat  down  after  the  meal,  resolved  that  his  pen  should  lag 
no  more.  A sleepless  night,  however,  had  done  nothing  to  free 
his  inspiration.  Few  sentences  came,  and  these  rang  intolerably 
hollow  ; so  that  in  an  hour  he  had  done  little  except  to  work  himself 
into  a state  of  nervous  excitement.  Words  began  to  forget  their 
relationships,  phrases  began  to  run  incoherently  in  his  brain ; and 
after  a final  moment  of  mere  helpless  vacuity,  he  dropped  the  pen 
and  put  his  head  between  his  hands. 

She  was  at  his  side  in  a moment,  all  tenderness  and  concern. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  flash  upon  him  more  vividly 
than  ever  the  frightful  significance  of  his  failure.  He  sprang  up 
and  seized  both  her  hands.  “ My  poor  little  girl,”  he  said — “ my 
poor  little  girl ! ” 

She  released  a hand  gently,  touched  his  hot  brow,  and  spoke 
soothing  words  to  him.  He  was  struck  by  something  in  her  tone, 
and  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  he  felt  himself  grow  quiet. 

“You  forget,  my  darling,”  he  said. 

She  replied  gravely,  " No,  it  is  you  who  forget,”  and  there  was 
a pause. 

“ I don’t  quite  understand  you.” 

“ I have  a presentiment,”  she  answered,  and  smiled.  He  could 
not  but  smile  also,  and  if  the  serene  confidence  of  her  face  was 
merely  a piece  of  loving  pretence,  her  design  was  so  far  accomplished. 
Feeling  that  any  attempt  to  force  his  pen  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  couch  and  tried  to  read.  But 
something  was  wrong  here,  too.  The  sentences  stood  lifeless  in 
his  vision,  and  something  like  a half-remembered  calamity  drew 
him  insensibly  from  the  printed  page.  He  noticed  that  the 
sunshine  had  withdrawn  from  the  room,  and  that  the  street  outside 
seemed  as  strangely  still  as  a landscape  under  brooding  storm- 
clouds.  There  was  a sense  of  the  abnormal  in  the  day,  in  the 
endless  song  of  the  lark  below  : something  would  happen.  Here  ? 
In  broad  daylight?  Or  would  it  wait  for  the  night,  when  he 
should  lie  awake,  counting  his  heartbeats  ? 

He  closed  the  volume  and  sat  up.  She  was  at  the  window,  listen- 
ing to  a sound  of  wheels  outside.  He  did  not  quite  comprehend 
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her  interest  in  the  sound  until  the  vehicle  stopped,  apparently, 
under  the  window,  and  with  a low  cry  that  was  half  a sob  she 
turned  and  ran  swiftly  from  the  room. 

A cab  stood  outside.  The  Writer,  looking  forth,  saw  a familiar 
grey-haired  figure  step  out,  saw  his  face  soften  tremulously  at  sight 
of  tnat  other  figure  that  ran  to  meet  him,  and  then  saw  them  in 
oach  other’s  arms. 

And  as  he  looked  a sudden  clearness  of  vision  came  to  the 
Writer,  and  a sudden  sense  of  resignation.  They  would  go  back 
to  Devon.  But  he  was  not  deceived  about  himself,  and  he  had 
found  courage  to  face  the  inevitable.  He  saw  what  this  reunion 
meant  for  her.  For  himself  it  meant  at  least  the  long  glimmer  of 
summer  eve  in  green  places ; and  if  the  night  must  come,  it  would 
bring  the  stars  and  a murmur  from  the  sea. 
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CHAUCER  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


IN  Mr.  Herbert  Hurst’s  essay  entitled  “ Oxford  Topography/' 
which — in  conjunction  with  the  portfolio,  containing  repro- 
ductions of  Agas’s  map  and  other  old  plans,  published  by  the  local 
Historical  Society — one  may  almost  call  “The  Stones  of  Oxford,” 
we  read  that,  “ as  we  look  up  Grove  Place,  the  house  of  Absolon 
the  Clerk  is  on  our  left,  and  Dosier  Hall  on  our  right.”  In  this 
position,  with  our  backs  to  Oriel  College  Hall  and  Chapel,  we  stand 
in  Grove  Street  looking  eastward  towards  two  tenements  which  form 
part  of  the  parish  served  by  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(Merton  College  Chapel).  The  picturesque  street  in  question  was 
anciently  known  as  Grope  Street,  an  appropriate  name  enough,  but 
Laurence  Hutten,  at  the  beginning  of  Charles  I.’s  reign,  quaintly  calls 
it  Winking  Lane,  because,  according  to  him,  “the  first  Printing 
Presse,  that  ever  came  into  England,  was  sette  to  worke  in  this 
Lane”  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  at 
least  of  Absolon  the  Clerk,  mentioned  above,  suggests  that  of  one 
of  Chaucer’s  characters  in  the  “ Canterbury  Tales.”  It  is  in  the 
Miller’s  Tale  that  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  Absolon,  a parish- 
clerk  in  Oxford.  A gay  fribble,  he  is  of  a ruddy  complexion,  with 
goose-grey  eyes.  His  golden  and  carefully-parted  curly  hair, 
sticking  out  from  his  head  like  a fan,  reminds  one  of  his  yet 
unhappier  namesake,  the  son  of  David,  as  depicted  hanging  from 
the  fatal  tree  upon  the  pavement  of  Siena  Cathedral.  This 
figure — which  forms  the  centre  of  a white  marble  group  inlaid  upon 
black — was  wrought  from  a design,  probably  of  Pietro  del  Minella, 
some  sixty  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  the  most  famous 
of  Canterbury  pilgrimages  (April,  1388). 

Our  parish  clerk  wears  neat  red  stockings,  a kirtle  of  light  blue, 
over  which  is  thrown  a surplice  without  spot,  and  on  his  shoes 
“ Powles  window  corven.”  The  last  three  words  mean  apparently 
that  the  upper  leather  of  either  shoe  is  cut  into  a beautiful  Gothic 
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design — resembling  that  of  the  great  rose  or  marigold  at  the  East 
end  of  old  St.  Paul’s  Quire  still  to  be  seen  in  Hollar’s  engraving — 
through  which  the  bright  colour  of  his  scarlet  stockings  beneath 
shows  to  great  advantage,  even  faintly  suggestive,  perhaps,  to  simple 
minds  of  the  general  effect  in  little  of  a stained-glass  window.  He 
is  a man  of  many  accomplishments  withal : he  can  let  blood,  clip 
and  shave,  draw  up  a charter  of  land  or  deed  of  release,  sing 
in  a shrill  treble  to  his  own  accompaniment  upon  rebeck  or 
cittern,  and  is  not  unacquainted  with  any  lively  barmaid  in  the  town. 
He  is  also  an  expert  dancer  after  the  school  of  Oxenford,  and 
here  probably  the  poet  does  not  intend  to  disparage  University 
dancing  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  his  Prioress  he  reflects  upon 
the  accuracy  of  her  French.  She  speaks  after  the  school  of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe,  for  she  knows  not  French  of  Paris.  She  has,  no 
doubt,  received  the  best  insular  teaching  obtainable  ; but,  never  having 
been  to  Paris,  her  accent  may  leave  something  to  be  desired.  At 
Oxford  dancing  seems  to  have  been  fashionable  in  the  Middle  Age, 
Wykeham  even  finding  it  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the 
sculpture  in  the  chapel  reredos,  to  make  a statute  against  dancing  or 
jumping  in  the  chapel  or  the  adjoining  hall.  This  is  all  the  more 
curious  as  New  College  was  jealously  guarded  against  female 
intrusion,  for,  as  in  all  mediaeval  statutes,  the  employment  of 
women  servants  is  sternly  forbidden.  If  a “lotor  ” cannot  be  found, 
the  dirty  linen  may  be  sent  through  one  of  the  college  servants  to  a 
“ lotrix  ” or  lavender,  but  even  so  she  must  be  “ of  such  age  and 
condition  that  no  sinister  suspicion  can  or  ought  to  fall  on  her.” 

Absolon’s  troubles  arose  from  his  amorous  disposition,  for  as  he 
goes  round  with  his  thurible  on  the  holiday,  censing  the  wives 
of  the  parish,  he  falls  passionately  in  love  with  fair  Alison.  The 
latter  is  the  young  wife  of  John,  a rich  carpenter  often  employed  by 
the  Abbot  of  Oseney  upon  w*ork  for  the  Abbey,  which  lay  outside 
the  west  gate  of  the  town.  But  the  young  woman  cares  nothing  for 
Absolon,  being  herself  in  love  writh  gentle  Nicholas,  a poor  scholar, 
who  lodges  in  her  husband’s  house.  The  parish-clerk’s  devotion  is 
of  none  effect,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ; it  is  equally  useless  for  him 
to  send  sweetmeats,  to  sing  under  her  window  like  a nightingale,  and 
even,  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enact  the  bombastic  part  of  Herod  in 
the  Miracle  Play. 

Nicholas  may,  no  doubt,  be  taken  as  typical  of  a certain  class  of 
mediaeval  undergraduates.  He  has  indeed  studied  for  the  degree 
in  Arts  ; but  all  his  fancy  is  turned  towards  the  mastering  of 
astrology— then  a recognised  branch  of  learning.  He  is  also,  for  all 
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the  maidenly  meekness  of  his  appearance,  an  adept  in  the  practice 
of  secret  love  and  of  amusement  in  general.  Although  the  poet 
calls  him  a poor  scholar,  yet  he  is  no  “ chamberdekyn  ” or  entirely 
unattached  student,  but  has  a pleasant  room  to  himself  at  the 
carpenter’s,  which  seems  to  have  been  a hostel  or  lodging-house 
licensed  by  the  University.  This  chamber  is  full  of  sweet  flowers : 
he  himself  being  as  sweet  as  spice  or  valerian.  On  shelves  placed 
at  the  bed’s  head,  he  has  a collection  of  books,  including  his  “ Alma- 
gest,” the  great  astronomical  treatise  of  Ptolemy ; his  astrolabe,  an 
instrument  used  to  take  altitudes  and  to  solve  other  problems  of 
practical  astronomy ; and  his  augrim-stones,  or  counters  for  calcu- 
lating, laid  neatly  apart  by  themselves.  And  above  his  linen -press, 
which  is  covered  with  a hanging  of  red  cloth,  lies  a psaltery  to  which 
at  night  he  sings  most  sweetly — first  the  “ Angelus  ad  Virginem  ” and 
then  a secular  ditty.  Again  at  New  College,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  scholars  were  bound  to  attend  Mass  daily,  and  to  make  some 
return  for  their  founder’s  liberality  by  repeating  the  Angelical  Saluta- 
tion fifty  times,  with  a “pater”  after  every  five.  This  Nicholas* 
moreover — so  named,  perhaps,  by  the  poet  after  the  patron  saint  of 
scholars — forms  an  effective  contrast  to  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford  as 
described  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Tales. 

The  latter,  who  has  long  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  logic, 
rides  a horse  as  lean  as  a rake,  and  is  of  no  great  fatness  himself, 
but  of  a hollow  and  melancholy  appearance.  His  coat  is  threadbare, 
for  he  is  too  unworldly  to  have  obtained  a benefice  as  yet.  He 
would  rather  have  at  his  bed’s  head  twenty  books,  bound  in  red  and 
black,  of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy,  than  rich  robes,  fiddle  or 
psaltery.  But  although  a philosopher,  being  no  alchemist,  he  has 
little  gold  : and  all  he  can  get  from  his  friends  he  spends  upon 
books  and  learning;  whereupon  he  begins  busily  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  scholarship — thus 
fulfilling  the  first  duty  of  mediaeval  piety.  He  speaks  no  word  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  one  always  to  the  point  and 
tending  to  moral  edification.  He  is  equally  ready  either  to  learn  or 
to  teach. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  unsavoury  details  of  the  story 
told  by  Robin,  the  drunken  miller,  in  his  “ Pilate’s  voice.”  Tales  of 
a like  nature  are  found  both  in  Germany  and  in'  Italy ; the  fourth 
novel  of  the  third  day  in  Boccaccio’s  “ Decamerone  ” has  a similar 
though  less  intricate  and  less  coarse  a plot.  The  particular  sting  of 
the  Miller’s  Tale  lay  in  the  fact  that  John,  the  deluded  husband,  was 
a carpenter ; and  the  old  man,  Oswald  the  Reeve,  a fellow-pilgrim  of 
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4‘  carpentere’s  craft.”  The  latter  retaliates,  as  the  Sumner  was  to 
retaliate  upon  the  Friar  later  in  the  journey,  by  telling  a tale  in 
which  a miller  is  grievously  outwitted  by  two  Cambridge  under- 
graduates. The  plot  of  the  Reeve’s  Tale  is  derived  from  an  old 
French  fabliau  by  way  of  the  sixth  novel  of  the  ninth  day  in  the 
“ Decamerone  ” ; but  the  characters  and  their  setting  are,  as  usual,  all 
Chaucer’s  own.  The  story  itself  is  unsuited  to  modern  taste ; but 
the  poet  himself,  in  “ The  Miller’s  Prologue,”  has  anticipated  the 
objections  of  the  agitated  Philistine.  The  miller  and  the  reeve  are 
but  churls,  he  says  in  effect,  and  tell  churlish  tales : those  readers 
who  object  to  them  can  turn  the  leaf  and  choose  another  story. 
They  need  not  read  what  the  baser  sort  relate ; but  if  they  will — 
they  must  expect  to  find  the  tales  of  such  faithfully  recorded.  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  remarks  that  Chaucer  seems  to  have  thought  Trumping- 
ton,  where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid,  somewhat  further  off  from 
Cambridge  than  is  really  the  case,  by  making  his  two  poor  clerks 
benighted  there.  The  old  mill-pool,  whereby  once  stood  Simkin 
the  Miller’s  abode,  is  now  known  as  “ Byron’s  Pool.”  The  poet  may 
have  obtained  his  local  information  from  those  resident  in  the 
district,  and  may  never  have  actually  visited  the  neighbourhood. 
Such  a conjecture,  however,  need  not  prevent  anyone  echoing  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth,  who,  of  his  undergraduate  days  at  St.  John’s, 
says : 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  Trompington 

I laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawthorn  shade  ; 

Heard  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell  his  tales 

Of  amorous  passion. 

The  Miller’s  wife,  we  are  told,  is  of  noble  kin  and  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  parson  of  the  town — namely,  Trumpington — who 
intends  to  make  his  fair  granddaughter  his  heiress.  The  parish 
church  is  celebrated  among  antiquaries  for  containing  the  earliest 
extant  brass,  save  one,  in  England — that  of  the  Crusader  Sir  Roger 
de  Trumpington.  The  Miller  himself  is  a notorious  thief,  and 
cleverly  robs  the  great  college  at  Cambridge,  which  employs  him,  of 
both  wheat  and  malt.  The  Manciple  falling  sick  and  like  to  die — 
of  a severe  form  of  toothache  or  neuralgia,  it  would  seem— there  is 
no  one  to  check  Simkin’s  depredations,  and  for  the  Warden’s  re- 
monstrances he  cares  nothing.  But  in  the  sequel,  despite  his 
contempt  for  the  hair-splitting  arguments  affected  by  clerks,  he  is 
sufficiently  punished  for  his  sins  by  the  two  young  scholars,  Aleyn 
and  John. 


Chaucer  and  the  Universities . n 

Chaucer  calls  his  great  college  “ Soler-halle,”  which  used  to  be 
identified  with  Clare  Hall.  But  it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  he 
intended  to  indicate  King’s  Hall  rather  than  Clare.  The  former 
was  founded  in  1337  by  his  royal  master,  King  Edward  III.,  who 
thus  enlarged  and  continued  a benefaction  of  his  unhappy  father — 
the  reputed  founder  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  The  second  Edward 
had  maintained  at  Cambridge  a community  of  twelve  “ children  of 
our  Chapel  ” : these  his  son,  having  built  them  a house  of  their  own, 
increased  to  the  number  of  thirty-two.  From  the  minute  accounts 
preserved  in  the  Bursar’s  books  of  this  college,  which  was  larger 
than  any  of  the  three  foundations  hitherto  attempted  at  Cambridge, 
we  discover  that  the  word  “ Solarium  ” is  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
showing  that  the  Hall  possessed  numerous  “ Solaria  ” or  sun-chambers 
used  as  dwelling-rooms  apparently  by  the  Fellows.  They  were 
probably  fitted  with  bay-windows ; whence  perhaps  is  derived  the 
much-disputed  name  of  Oriel  at  the  elder  University — a name  which 
has  entirely  superseded  in  common  parlance  the  official  designation 
of  the  College,  to  wit  “ The  House  or  Hall  of  the  Blessed  Mary  at 
Oxford.”  The  community  of  King’s  Hall — which  was  to  become 
with  Michael  House  predecessor  and  involuntary  parent  of  the 
present  Trinity  College — did  not  receive  any  body  of  statutes  until 
those  granted  by  Richard  II. ; but  they  had  already  in  1375  begun 
to  erect  an  entirely  new  series  of  buildings,  forming  a small  court 
to  the  north  of  their  old  house.  Here  eventually  they  baked  their 
own  bread  and  brewed  their  own  beer;  for  the  ideal  mediaeval 
colleges  supplied  all  the  necessities  of  life  within  the  walls.  Thus 
we  find  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1350,  providing 
for  the  scholars  of  his  legal  college,  Trinity  Hall,  a baker  who  also 
acted  as  brewer;  Robert  de  Eglesfield,  Queen  Philippa’s  court 
chaplain  in  1341,  including  among  other  necessary  persons  upon  the 
establishment  of  his  foundation — Queen’s  Hall  at  Oxford — a miller 
to  grind  the  college  com,  a baker,  and  a brewer ; while,  to  this  day, 
you  may  see  the  ancient  brewhouse  of  New  College— the  chief 
Oxford  foundation  of  Chaucer’s  day— as  well  as  the  similar  building 
at  the  sister  institution  at  Winchester. 

Several  portions  of  the  King’s  Hall  are  still  extant  in  the  Great 
Court  of  Trinity.  Some  of  the  walling  of  the  original  chapel  is 
worked  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  present  chapel.  Still  from 
the  gateway  tower  which  adjoins  the  western  wall  of  the  ante- 
chapel  : 

Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow, 

From  haughty  Gallia  torn, 
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gazes  southward  over  the  Great  Court,  borrowing  from  Pius  Aeneas 
the  splendid  inscription : 

Tertius  Edwardus  fama  super  sethera  notus. 

But  the  chief  relic  of  the  Plantagenet’s  College  is  the  great  Gate  of 
Trinity;  finished  in  1535,  only  eleven  years  before  Henry  VIII.,  as 
his  manner  was,  dissolved  his  ancestor’s  foundation  and,  uniting  it 
with  Michael  House,  refounded  them  as  Trinity  College.  There, 
over  the  outer  gateway,  you  may  yet  mark  “ the  imperial  stature,  the 
colossal  stride  ” of  the  learned  tyrant. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Chaucer  seems  to  have  expended  far 
less  labour  upon  the  delineation  of  his  Cambridge  than  of  his  Oxford 
men.  The  dress  and  particular  characteristics  of  the  latter  are  so 
vividly  depicted  that  we  can  see  them  with  the  eye  of  imagination  : 
but  of  the  former  we  know  little  more  than  we  do  of  their  restive 
horse  Bayard,  save  that  they  speak  a northern  dialect — John 
appropriately  swearing  by  St.  Cuthbert.  We  are  told  they  were 
born  far  in  the  north  country  at  a town  called  Strother.  There  is 
no  such  town,  but  Mr.  Gollancz  has  pointed  out  that  the  Strother 
family  of  Northumberland,  famous  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a 
branch  of  the  Strothers  of  Castle  Strother  in  Glendale,  to  the  west 
of  Wooler,  and  that  the  chief  member  of  this  northern  branch  seems 
to  have  been  Alan,  the  younger,  who  died  in  1381,  and  was  father 
of  a John  de  Strother.  Chaucer,  again,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Clerk  of  Oxenford  the  beautiful  tale  of  the  patient  Griselda.  This 
story  the  Clerk  declares  he  heard  at  Padua  from  the  lips  of  the  late 
Francesco  Petrarcha  himself,  and  his  version  is  most  certainly 
taken  from  Petrarch’s  translation  of  the  tale,  which  the  latter  poet 
sent  in  1373  to  Boccaccio,  whose  version  of  the  story  in  the 
“ Decamerone  ” had  especially  delighted  him.  During  this  year  we 
know  that  Chaucer  was  in  Italy  upon  a political  mission,  and  that 
he  visited  both  Genoa  and  Florence.  At  the  latter  town,  Boccaccio 
had  just  been  appointed  to  the  Dante  professorship,  and  Chaucer— 
who  certainly  became  profoundly  impressed  by  Dante’s  genius — may 
either  have  received  a copy  of  Petrarch’s  translation  of  Boccaccio, 
or  have  met  Petrarch  himself  at  Padua  after  having  obtained  an 
introduction  from  the  author  of  the  “ Decamerone.”  In  either  case, 
Chaucer  intersperses  verses  of  his  own  with  those  of  the  Clerk,  who 
in  his  turn,  towards  the  end  of  his  tale,  gives  place  entirely  to  his 
creator.  The  poet  then,  noting  the  scarcity  of  contemporary 
Griseldas,  delivers  a severely  satirical  homily  to  the  good  wives  of 
the  period,  and  concludes  the  tale. 
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But  Chaucer  gives  us  yet  another  Oxford  clerk,  to  wit,  the  Wife 
of  Bath’s  fifth  husband.  The  friar  laughs  after  hearing  so  long  a 
preamble  to  a tale,  and  in  truth,  like  the  proverbial  postscript  to  a 
feminine  letter,  the  redoubtable  Wife  of  Bath  puts  the  pith  of  the 
matter  in  her  prologue,  which  is  not  only  longer  than  the  ensuing 
tale  but  also  contains  the  history  of  the  good  lady  herself,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  she  thinks  fit  to  give  to  a censorious  world.  Dame 
Alis  takes  for  love,  and  not  for  wealth,  one  Jankin,  sometime  a clerk 
of  Oxenford.  He  is  twenty,  and  the  lady,  who  is  precisely  double 
his  age,  falls  in  love  with  him  at  the  funeral  of  her  fourth  husband. 
But  this  pretty  fellow  Jankin  is,  during  his  reign,  a match  for  his 
truculent  spouse.  He  is  constantly  improving  the  occasion  with 
dolorous  tales  of  wicked  wives  and  their  deserved  and  direful  punish- 
ments. He  is  as  much  at  home  in  Holy  Writ  as  he  is  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancients.  He  has,  moreover,  a book  wherein  are  bound 
up  many  strange  tales  and  treatises  by  divers  authors.  It  appears 
to  contain  the  “ Epistola  Valerii  ad  Rufinum,”  the  subject  of  which 
is  44  De  non  ducenda  uxore,”  attributed  by  Wright  to  the  mediaeval 
wit,  Walter  Map,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  ; the  “ Hieronymus  contra 
Jovinianum,”  wherein  St.  Jerome  gives  a long  extract  from  the  44  Aureo- 
lus  Liber  de  Nuptiis  ” of  Theophrastus,  thus  preserving  a portion  of 
that  treatise ; one  of  Tertullian’s  treatises,  perhaps  the  44  De  Exhorta- 
tione  Castitatis  ” ; the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa ; the  “ Parables 
of  Solomon',”  and  Ovid’s 44  Art  of  Love  ” ; Chrysippus,  whom  probably 
Chaucer  also  discovered  in  Jerome’s  treatise  against  Jovinian ; and 
a treatise  by  Trotula,  a woman  doctor  of  Salerno  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  wrote  much  upon  the  diseases  of  women.  The  touching 
story  of  the  lovelorn  abbess  Eloisa  was  familiar  to  Chaucer  from  his 
study  of  44  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,”  whence,  indeed,  he  may  have 
drawn  much  concerning  marital  miseries  in  general.  The  well-read 
Jankin  then  belabours  his  wife  with  many  wise  saws,  moral  tales  of 
frail  wives  and  other  horrid  warnings,  and  one  night  begins  his 
discourse  at  the  very  beginning  of  history  with  the  unhappy  Eve, 
whose  fall 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

He  then  reminds  his  impatient  hearer  of  the  cases  of  Samson  and 
Delila ; of  Hercules  and  Deianira  ; of  Socrates  and  Xanthippe  ; of 
that  Queen  of  Crete  who  was  mother  of  the  Minotaur — 

I am  the  queen  Pasiphae  : 

Not  all  the  pure  clear-coloured  sea 

Could  cleanse  or  cool  my  yearning  veins ; 
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of  Clytaemnestra,  who  slew  the  King  of  Men  ; and  of  Eriphyle,  who, 
bribed  by  a necklace,  sent  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  his  death 
before  Thebes.  He  then  considers  the  instances  of  Livia,  who 
poisoned  her  spouse,  the  younger  Drusus,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  out  of  love  for  Sejanus,  as  recorded  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
play ; and  of  Lucilia — 

wrathful,  petulant, 

Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  found  a witch 

Who  brew’d  the  philtre  which  had  power,  they  said, 

To  lead  an  errant  passion  home  again — 

only  to  slay  her  husband,  for  Lucretius  the  poet — even  less  happy 
than  Tristram — died  from  the  effects  of  the  love-potion.  Jankin, 
evidently  enjoying  his  homily,  quotes  various  ancient  saws  and  moral 
tales  concerning  the  general  depravity  of  wives ; rehearsing  the  old 
story  of  the  man  who  begged  for  his  own  garden  “ a plante  of  thilke 
blissed  tree  ” whereon  his  friend’s  three  wives  had  previously  hanged 
themselves.  At  last  the  Wife  of  Bath,  unable  longer  to  endure 
either  his  learning  or  his  ribaldry,  tears  three  leaves  from  his  book 
and  smites  him  backwards  into  the  fire.  But  he  is  up  again  in  a 
moment,  like  a raging  lion,  and  knocks  the  lady  senseless  on 
the  floor.  Thereupon,  stricken  with  remorse,  he  makes  an  un- 
conditional surrender;  they  bum  the  ill-omened  book,  and  live 
happily  thereafter  until  the  young  man’s  early  death. 

May  we  not  see,  perhaps,  in  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford  a portrait  of 
Chaucer  himself  in  one  of  his  aspects  ? Or  is  such  a supposition 
a mere  breaking  of  a butterfly  upon  a wheel  ? A great  poet,  who 
was  also  a courtier  and  something  of  a diplomatist,  may  in  his  time 
and  place  play  many  parts;  and  Chaucer,  like  Shakespeare  after 
him,  was  evidently  an  ardent  lover  of  music  as  well  as  of  books. 
But  he  may  also  have  included  in  his  composition  more  than  one 
of  his  own  characters — the  gay  Clerk  Nicholas  for  instance ; and 
although  we  are  informed  the  graver  Scholar  of  Oxenford  would 
rather  possess  books  than  musical  instruments,  we  are  not  told  that 
he  therefore  was  “ fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils,”  or  despised 
a beautiful  art.  Moreover,  the  humorous  descriptions  both  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  Clerk  given  them  to  their  faces  by  Harry  Bailly, 
mine  host  of  the  Tabard,  are  not  unlike : both  are  shy  and  still  ; 
and  both  tell  stories  of  a more  or  less  improving  nature.  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  however,  in  a well-known  essay,  states  “ that  no 
one  has  ever  been  found  reckless  enough  to  assert  that  Chaucer  was 
an  Oxford  man.”  But  old  Anthony  Wood,  following  Twyne,  more 
than  two  centuries  before  Mr.  Birrell,  had,  in  his  list  of  the  Wardens 
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of  Canterbury  Hall,  under  the  name  of  the  second,  a certain  John 
Wyclyve,  written  “ who,  while  he  abode  here,  as  ’tis  reputed,  was 
tutor  to  Jeffry  Chaucer.”  This  John  Wyclyve  was  Warden  for 
two  years — 1365-7  : and  the  Hall,  whose  memory  still  survives  in 
the  Canterbury  Gate  and  Quadrangle  of  Christ  Church,  had  been 
founded  in  1362  by  Archbishop  Simon  Islip  as  a place  of  theological 
study  in  connection  with  Christ  Church  Priory  at  Canterbury.  It 
is  now  generally  supposed  that  Chaucer  was  born  about  1340,  and 
so  would  be  about  five-and-twenty  in  1365  ; and,  as  nothing  appears 
to  be  known  of  him  between  March  1360 — two  months  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  when  the  poet  was  released 
from  captivity  in  France — and  1367,  he  may  have  actually  resided 
at  Canterbury  Hall  meanwhile.  Again,  we  know  nothing  of  Chaucer’s 
life  before  1357,  so  that  he  may  well  have  resided  at  either  University 
or  both  before  that  date.  Professor  J.  W.  Hales  remarks  that  “ The 
* Court  of  Love,’  which  used  to  be  quoted  as  definitely  proving  a 
Cambridge  undergraduateship — 

Philogenet  I call’d  am  fer  and  nere, 

Of  Cambridge  clerk — 

is  not  now  believed  by  any  competent  critic  to  be  Chaucer’s  work.” 
If  we  put  his  possible  Oxford  residence  during  the  earlier  period 
suggested,  we  must  remember  that  in  1353-4  occurred  there  the 
greatest  of  all  Town  and  Gown  contests.  It  broke  out  in  the 
Swyndlestock  Tavern  at  Carfax  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  being  the 
Feast  of  St.  Scholastica  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  two  great  holidays 
especially  observed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  raged  fiercely  for 
three  days.  In  the  sequel  the  Town  lay  under  an  Interdict  for 
more  than  a year ; the  University  —as  was  then  usually  the  case  with 
such  bodies  in  times  of  great  disturbance — decreed  a cessation  ; and 
for  sixteen  months,  at  any  rate,  Oxford  was  practically  deserted  by 
men  of  learning  with  the  exception  of  the  Scholars  of  Merton,  safe 
behind  their  solid  walls,  and  perhaps  a few  others. 

Cambridge,  we  must  remember,  was  never  a serious  rival  to 
Oxford  until  the  following  century — the  fifteenth  ; when,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  militant  heresy  of  WycliPs  University,  Henry  VI., 
in  emulation  of  Wykeham,  founded  the  sister  Colleges  of  King’s  and 
Eton,  dedicating  both  to  Our  Lady  and  the  former  also  to  his 
birthday  saint — Nicholas,  the  patron  of  scholars.  Divers  poets, 
indeed,  have  studied  at  both  Universities,  but  they  have  flourished  at 
a later  period  than  Chaucer.  John  Lydgate,  however,  who  was  pro- 
bably about  thirty  years  his  junior  and  his  personal  friend,  is  asserted 
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by  Bale  to  have  resided  at  both ; and  John  Skelton,  “ beastly 
Skelton  ” Pope  unkindly  calls  him,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  claims  to  have  been  educated  at  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

But  whether  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  at  either  or  neither  seat  of 
learning,  we  know  that  his  little  son  Lewis  was  at  Oxford — for  he 
has  told  us  so  himself.  The  poet  sends  Lewis  a small  astrolabe 
“ compounded  after  the  latitude  of  Oxenford,”  having  forty-five  circles 
instead  of  ninety  as  the  best  instruments  had,  together  with  a prose 
treatise  entitled  “ A Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,”  which  is  a selection 
from  and  rearrangement  of  Messahala’s  “Compositio  et  Operatio 
Astrolabie.”  This  treatise,  says  Wood,  “by  the  mathematicians  of 
Oxon  was  wont,  for  its  great  perspicuity,  to  be  called  * lac  puerorum  * ” 
—a  phrase  which  reminds  us  rather  of  the  famous  “ Syntaxis  ” of 
William  Lyly,  to  which  Wolsey,  who  began  life  as  Headmaster  of 
Magdalen  College  School,  “that  first  home  of  the  Renaissance,” 
wrote  a preface.  The  colophon  at  the  end  of  Part  II.  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  evidently  added  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  gives  Master  N.  Strode  as  tutor  to  the  ten-year-old  Lewis 
Chaucer,  then  (1391)  a scholar  of  Oxford.  The  schoolman  Ralph 
Strode  is  intended,  but  the  particular  statement  is  doubtful.  To 
Strode,  however,  the  poet  in  part  dedicated  his  “Troylus  and 
Cryseyde,”  which  has  been  called  “ the  first  analytical  novel  in  the 
English  language,”  as  follows  : — 

O moral  Gower,  this  booke  I directe 

To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode, 

To  vouchensauf  ther  nede  is  to  correcte, 

Of  youre  benignetes  and  zeles  gode. 

Mr.  Gollancz,  indeed,  thinks  that  the  fine  tourteenth  century 
elegiac  poem,  “ The  Pearl,”  may  be  identified  with  the  “ Phantasma 
Radulphi,”  attributed  by  Bale  to  Strode.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
romance  of  “ Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  ” must  also  have 
come  from  his  pen.  Strode  was  a Fellow  of  Merton,  and  pious 
tradition  has  always  seen,  in  the  oldest  astrolabe  preserved  in  the 
most  beautiful  of  college  libraries,  that  which  Chaucer  explained  so 
luminously  to  his  little  son.  Another  Merton  Fellow  at  the  same 
time  as  Strode  was  John  Wyclif,  in  whom  Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall 
is  inclined  to  see  the  Mayfield  Wyclif,  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall, 
not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  famous  owner 
of  the  same  names.  But  an  old  legend,  current  at  Merton,  has 
always  identified  the  Fellow  with  the  Reformer  ; and  an  equally 
persistent  tradition  finds  in  Chaucer’s  poor  country  Parson  a 
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portrait  of  the  same  historical  personage.  Wyclif,  no  doubt,  was 
a thoroughly  efficient  parish  priest,  but  the  poet’s  Parson  appears 
to  us  more  akin  to  such  a one  as  the  author  of  “The  Vision  of 
William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman”  than  to  the  profound 
scholar  and  subtile  schoolman  who  criticised  “ Holy  Church  ” so 
unmercifully.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  immediately  following 
the  description  of  the  Parson  in  the  Prologue  to  the  “ Canterbury 
Tales,”  comes  that  of  a Plowman  who  was  his  brother  : 

He  wolde  thresshe,  and  ther-to  dyke  and  delve, 

For  Cristes  sake,  for  every  poure  wight, 

Withouten  hvre,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

The  Parson’s  moral  tale  shows  traces  of  having  been  originally 
made  by  Chaucer  in  his  own  person,  and  the  poet  himself  in  the 
“ Envoy  ” recounts  the  names  of  his  works ; apologises  for  the 
sensuousness  of  some ; and  therewith  concludes  “ The  Tales  of 
Canterbury.” 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  died  on  October  25,  1400,  according  to  the 
inscription  upon  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Less  than  a 
year  before,  he  had  leased  a house  for  a term  of  fifty-three  years, 
which,  situate  in  the  Lady  Chapel  garden,  was  no  doubt  eventually 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  present  Lady  Chapel,  commonly 
called  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  In  calendaring  the  Sacrist’s  Rolls 
a few  years  ago,  Mr.  Edward  Scott  discovered  the  record  of  a half- 
year’s  rent  for  the  said  house  paid  (1-2  Henry  VI.)  by  Thomas 
Chaucer.  This  rent  continued  to  be  paid  until  1434  (the  date  of 
the  younger  Chaucer’s  death) ; and  Mr.  Scott’s  discovery  practically 
confirms  the  tradition  that  Thomas — whose  great-grandson,  John 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne  by  his 
uncle,  Richard  III. — was  the  poet’s  son.  Chief  Butler  to  four 
successive  kings,  five  times  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Thomas  succeeded  Geoffrey  Chaucer  as  forester  of  North  Petherton 
Park,  Somerset  On  his  fine  tomb  at  Ewelme — the  manor  of 
which  he  secured  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda  Burghersh — occur 
repeatedly  the  arms  of  Roet:  Gules,  three  Catherine  wheels,  or. 
Thomas  Chaucer  also  at  one  time  used  the  coat — per  pale  argent 
and  gules,  a bend  counterchanged ; which  is  also  found  upon  the 
poet’s  tomb  at  Westminster.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Philippa, 
the  poet’s  wife,  was  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Roet  and  elder  sister  of 
Catherine  Swynford,  mistress  and  afterwards  third  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  mother  of  the  Beauforts.  This 
connection  may  partly  explain  the  favour  shown  by  the  House  of 
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Lancaster  to  the  poet  who  had  bewailed  the  death  of  Henry  IV.’s 
mother  in  “ The  Boke  of  the  Duchesse,”  and  may  give  the  words 
“ youre  humble  lyge  man,  cousin  Chaucer,”  written  by  the  fourteen- 
years-old  Prince  of  Wales  in  140*,  a significance  greater  than  that 
often  attached  at  the  period  to  an  extremely  vague  term  of  relation- 
ship. The  phrase  occurs  in  an  extant  letter  in  which  Prince  Hal 
dutifully  congratulates  his  suspicious  father,  Henry  IV.,  upon  the 
latter’s  participation — for  the  second  time — in  the  “ blissid  sacrament 
of  marriage  ” with  Joan  of  Navarre.  This  Queen,  whom  in  1418 
her  great  step-son  committed  to  custody  in  Pevensey  Castle,  on 
a charge  of  witchcraft,  had  received  the  manor  and  park  of  Wood- 
stock  as  part  of  her  dower;  and  had,  on  March  15,  1411,  granted 
them  to  Thomas  Chaucer  to  farm.  It  seems  possible  that  the 
witchcraft  attributed  to  the  Queen  Dowager  may  really  connote 
information  and  assistance  given  by  her  household  to  the  King’s 
enemies ; for  her  eldest  son,  John,  Duke  of  Brittany,  was,  on  the 
whole,  hostile  to  Henry’s  pretensions  in  France,  and  her  second 
son,  Arthur,  Comte  de  Richemont — afterwards  Constable  of  France 
and  Duke  of  Brittany — was  brought  to  England  a prisoner  after 
Agincourt. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
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ROYAL  VISITS  IN  BYGONE 
TIMES. 


HE  good  intent  which  unites  the  rulers  of  Europe  has  frequently 


X during  the  last  half-century  found  expression  in  friendly  visits 
to  the  English  Court.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  these 
apparently  merely  social  functions  have  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  to  the  solution  of  diplomatic  per- 
plexities. In  earlier  times  England  was  very  seldom  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  potentates ; indeed  Queen  Victoria  received 
more  royal  guests  than  did  all  her  predecessors  taken  together.  The 
condition  of  Europe  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
was  not  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  social  intercourse  among 
princes.  In  mediaeval  times  the  monarch  that  left  his  throne  for 
any  length  of  time  was  likely  to  find  it  occupied  by  another  on  his 
return;  and  to  accept  of  the  hospitality  of  an  ostensibly  friendly 
brother  sovereign  was  to  put  one’s  head  within  the  lion’s  jaws — as 
Richard  I.,  Louis  XI.,  and  Mary  Stuart,  among  others,  found  to 
their  cost  To  these  risks  must  be  added  those  attending  the 
journey  itself : on  land,  from  rebellious  vassals  and  fellow-kings  with 
eyes  to  possible  ransoms  ; at  sea,  from  the  perils  peculiar  to  top-heavy 
wooden  vessels  of  but  two  or  three  hundred  tons  burden.  Thus 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  visits  of  foreign  monarchs  to 
our  shores  were,  like  those  of  still  more  exalted  beings,  few  and  far 


between. 


The  state  of  England  for  a long  time  after  the  Conquest  was  not 
such  as  to  attract  royal  strangers — the  first  of  these  being  the  young 
King  of  Scots,  Alexander  III.,  who  came  with  his  consort,  in  1259, 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Henry  III.  The  kings  met  at  Woodstock, 
where  Henry  conferred  on  his  guest  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon, 
afterwards  a bone  of  contention  between  the  two  realms.  The  royal 
party  went  on  to  London,  where  Alexander  was  probably  lodged  at 
the  palace  in  Scotland  Yard,  said  to  have  been  built  for  the  reception 
of  the  envoys  of  his  nation.  We  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
festivities  which  presumably  marked  the  occasion ; but  we  are  told 
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by  the  chroniclers  that  the  friends  of  one  Lyle,  sheriff  of  Northampton, 
condemned  to  death  for  the  misappropriation  of  land,  prevailed  on 
the  Queen  of  Scots  to  intercede  for  him,  which  she  did  to  such 
effect  that  Henry  pardoned  the  offender.  It  afterwards  became 
usual  for  our  kings  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy  at  the 
request  of  royal  guests,  who  seem  to  have  exhibited  a tenderness 
towards  other  people’s  subjects  not  always  shown  to  their  own.  To 
another  of  Henry’s  visitors  (Peter  of  Savoy)  we  owe  the  origin  of  the 
palace,  the  name  of  which  bids  fair  to  survive  indefinitely  in  metro- 
politan topography. 

A century  later  (in  1364)  there  was  a greater  concourse  of  royalty 
in  London  than  was  ever  afterwards  witnessed  until  the  Jubilee  year. 
Edward  III.,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  prosperity,  enter- 
tained at  one  time  the  kings  of  France,  Scotland,  Denmark,  and 
Cyprus,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of 
Cyprus  and  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
dominions  by  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  arms,  went  from  court  to 
court  soliciting  aid  from  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  secure  promises  of  assistance  from  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria,  who  likewise  joined  them- 
selves with  him  in  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  England,  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  take  part  in  the  new  crusade.  The  three  princes 
landed  at  Dover,  where  they  spent  two  days,  possibly  in  seeing  the 
sights,  and  thence  travelled  by  easy  stages  to  London.  They  were 
met  by  various  nobles  deputed  by  Edward  to  wait  upon  them,  and 
escorted  to  their  lodgings  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank.  “ ’T  is 
to  no  purpose,”  says  the  chronicler,  “ to  mention  all  the  great  dinners 
and  public  entertainments  wherewith  King  Edward  received  these 
grand  personages,  he  showing  in  all  ways  imaginable  the  great 
respect  he  had  for  them,  and  for  the  pious  enterprise  they  had  all 
taken  in  hand.”  But  to  their  united  entreaties  that  he  would  take 
part  in  the  proposed  expedition  the  great  Plantagenet  turned  a deaf 
ear.  He  declared  that  the  posture  of  affairs  would  in  no  wise  permit 
of  his  absence  from  home,  and  confessed  to  scruples  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  reconquering  the  Holy  Land  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
Christian  blood. 

But  the  three  princes  stayed  on,  well  content,  no  doubt,  with  the 
hospitality  extended  to  them.  Presently  they  were  joined  by  King 
John  of  France,  who  had  sailed  from  Boulogne  at  midnight  of 
January  3,  1364  (O.S.),  and  reached  Dover  at  ten  o’clock  the 
following  morning.  The  lords  sent  to  meet  him  assured  him  that 
the  King  of  England  was  extremely  satisfied  with  the  obliging  honour 
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of  that  royal  visit,  whereupon  the  French  monarch  civilly  replied 
that  he  had  never  doubted  of  a welcome  from  his  dear  brother 
of  England.  John  dined  at  Canterbury  and  visited  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas,  at  which  he  offered  jewels  of  great  price.  He  lay  that 
night  at  the  cathedral  city,  and  rode  on  the  ensuing  day  to  Eltham, 
where  Edward  then  was.  Arriving  after  dinner,  he  was  entertained 
till  supper-time  with  diversions  of  every  description,  dancing,  singing, 
and  music.  One  young  lord,  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  appeared  to  such 
advantage  on  this  occasion  that  he  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
heart  of  the  Princess  Isabel,  to  whom  he  was  married  some  time 
later.  The  next  day  John  was  conducted  to  the  Savoy,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  crafts  of  London — all  clad  in  one  livery — 
assembling  to  do  him  honour  on  London  Bridge.  Much  feasting 
and  displays  of  pageantry  took  place.  Attracted  by  the  noise  of 
these  brave  doings,  David,  the  king  of  Scots,  came  to  London,  and 
partook  of  a banquet  offered  to  the  six  sovereigns  by  one,  Henry 
Picard,  a wine  merchant  and  an  alderman  who  had  passed  the  chair. 
The  feast  was  held  at  Picard’s  house  in  the  Vintry  (near  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire),  which  was  then  thrown 
open  to  all  who  willed  to  play  at  dice  and  hazard  ; Dame  Margaret, 
the  alderman’s  lady,  meanwhile  entertaining  the  princesses  and  their 
suite  in  her  own  apartments.  These  rejoicings  were  brought  to  a 
melancholy  conclusion  by  the  death  of  King  John  in  the  land  which 
seemed  dear  to  him,  the  years  of  captivity  which  he  had  passed  in  it, 
notwithstanding. 

Both  Henry  IV.  and  his  son  had  the  distinction  of  receiving 
visitors  of  a rank  nominally  superior  to  that  of  Edward’s  guests. 
In  the  year  1400  the  Emperor  Manuel  II.  of  Constantinople  came  to 
England  to  solicit  help  against  the  Turks.1  He  was  met  by  the  King 
at  Blackheath  and  sumptuously  entertained.  “ Henry,”  says  Stow, 
“ bare  all  his  charges,  presenting  him  with  gifts  at  his  departure  meet 
for  such  an  estate.”  Manuel’s  errand  was  not  quite  fruitless,  for 
he  collected  a round  sum  of  .£2,000  which  seems  to  have  been 
promised  him  by  the  late  king.  Sixteen  years  after,  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  of  Germany  was  the  guest  of  Henry  V.  The  object  of 
his  visit  was  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  English  and 
French.  Arrived  at  Calais,  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
other  special  envoys.  Thirty  great  ships  attended  him  to  Dover. 
As  he  drew  near  the  shore,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  other  lords 
entered  the  water  with  drawn  swords,  and  proclaimed  that  if  he 

1 Richard  II.,  fourteen  years  previously,  had  been  visited  by  another  Eastern 
sovereign,  Leo,  King  of  Armenia,  who  came  on  a similar  mission. 
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came  solely  out  of  regard  and  friendship  for  King  Henry  he  was 
right  welcome ; but  that  if  he  came  pretending  to  any  overlordship 
or  supremacy  in  England  they  would  resist  his  landing  to  the  utmost. 
Sigismund  satisfied  the  noble  lords  as  to  the  amicable  character  of 
his  visit,  and,  disembarking  forthwith,  was  received  with  fitting 
ceremony.  At  Blackheath  he  was  met  by  the  civic  dignitaries  of 
London,  and  at  St.  Thomas  Watering,  between  Deptford  and 
Southwark,  by  King  Henry.  The  royal  party  passed  through  the  city 
to  Westminster  on  May  7,  the  King  surrendering  his  own  apartments 
to  his  guest  and  retiring  to  Lambeth.  At  the  Emperor’s  invitation, 
William,  Count  of  Holland,  came  over  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  is  probable  that  both  sovereigns  assisted  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment which  took  place  about  this  time.  They  presently  proceeded 
to  Windsor,  where  they  were  solemnly  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  The  Dutch  prince  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Holland, 
but  Sigismund  stayed  on,  going  down  to  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent  in 
the  month  of  June.  It  began  to  be  suggested  that  he  lacked  the 
funds  wherewith  to  return  to  his  native  country.  Finding  his  pacific 
overtures  fruitless,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  his  host  against  the 
French,  and,  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English  people,  set 
forth  on  his  homeward  journey,  Henry  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
Calais. 

The  troublous  times  which  followed  the  death  of  Henry  V.  did 
not  afford  much  inducement  to  distinguished  visitors.  The  next 
royal  guests  entertained  by  the  English  Court  were  thrown  unwillingly 
and  accidentally  on  our  hospitality.  In  the  year  1 506  Prince  Philip 
of  Castile  and  his  wife  Juana  were  sailing  from  Flanders  to  Spain, 
when  a violent  storm  dispersed  their  fleet  and  threw  them  upon  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire.  Alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  strange  ships 
and  men  upon  their  shores,  the  local  gentry  mustered  their  retainers. 
Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  on  hurrying  to  the  spot,  was  the  first  to 
ascertain  the  identity  and  pacific  intentions  of  the  castaways.  Very 
much  against  his  will,  Philip  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  Trenchard’s 
hospitality  till  the  pleasure  of  the  King  was  made  known  concerning 
him.  Henry  VII.,  on  being  communicated  with,  invited  the 
Castilian  prince  to  Windsor,  adding  that  he  would  take  no  refusal. 
The  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  a troop  of  three  hundred  horse,  escorted 
Philip  to  the  royal  residence,  within  nine  miles  of  which  they  were 
met  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a train  of  the  nobility.  Philip’s 
stay  was  brief,1  and  Henry,  having  wrung  from  him  a few  grudging 

1 He  was  lodged  in  Richmond  Palace,  which  Henry  had  recently  rebuilt  and 
re-christened. 
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concessions  on  matters  at  issue  between  them,  suffered  him  to  return 
through  Exeter  and  Falmouth  to  Spain. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  nephew  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon,  paid  his  first 
visit  to  this  country.  He  arrived  at  Dover  in  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
May  26,  1520,  attended  by  a train  of  noblemen  and  fair  ladies 
sumptuously  apparelled.  “ Great  joy  made  the  people  of  England 
to  see  the  Emperor,  and  more  to  see  the  benign  manner  and  meekness 
of  so  high  a prince.”  In  the  King’s  absence  Charles  was  welcomed 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  conducted  by  a torchlight  procession  to  the 
Castle.  The  Governor,  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  offered  him  the  keys, 
which  he  returned,  saying  that  he  felt  as  safe  in  England  as  in  his 
own  dominions.  At  two  o’clock  at  night  bluff  King  Hal  arrived 
post-haste,  and  was  met  by  the  Emperor  halfway  up  the  castle  stairs. 
The  two  princes  spent  a great  part  of  the  night  in  discourse  on 
affairs  of  state.  Riding  to  Canterbury  next  morning,  Wolsey  again 
appeared  to  extend  a welcome.  The  Emperor  offered  at  Becket’s 
shrine,  and  then  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Queen  Catherine.  On 
Whit  Monday  all  sat  down  to  a banquet  which  began  at  9 a.m.  and 
ended  at  3 in  the  afternoon,  after  which,  we  learn  with  surprise  and 
admiration,  dancing  and  junketing  continued  to  a late  hour.  The 
imperial  guest,  possibly  overcome  by  his  achievements  as  a trencher- 
man, was  observed  to  comport  himself  with  much  gravity,  declining 
even  to  dance.  He  did  his  best  to  dissuade  Henry  from  visiting  the 
King  of  France,  but  failing  in  his  purpose,  as  all  our  distinguished 
visitors  seem  to  have  done,  he  departed  on  the  Thursday.  He 
embarked  at  Sandwich,  whence  his  fleet  of  forty-four  great  ships  with 
tops  escorted  him  to  Flanders. 

Of  Charles’s  second  visit  in  1522  Hall  gives  a long  and  detailed 
account.  As  on  the  previous  occasion,  Henry  met  his  guest  at  Dover 
and  seized  the  opportunity  to  show  him  the  lately-launched  Harry 
Grace  a Dieu , which,  with  the  rest  of  the  English  fleet,  lay  in  the 
Downs.  At  Canterbury  the  monarchs  received  an  address  from 
the  mayor  and  corporation,  and  at  the  Cathedral  from  the  Primate 
and  twelve  other  bishops.  That  night  the  Emperor  slept  at  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  King  at  St  Augustine’s.  On  the  following 
morning  the  journey  was  resumed  through  Sittingboume  and 
Rochester  to  Gravesend,  where  barges  were  in  readiness  to  convey 
the  party  to  Greenwich,  which  had  now  superseded  Eltham  as  a 
royal  residence.  Here  there  was  a family  gathering,  and  on  the  next 
day  a tourney,  in  which  Henry  broke  all  the  lances  opposed  to  him. 
The  King  took  part  the  same  evening  in  a masque,  in  company  with 
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the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  and  other  men  of  high 
rank  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor.  Encouraged  by  his  host’s  example, 
Charles  himself  entered  the  lists  a day  or  two  later,  and  broke  a 
lance  against  Henry. 

Proceeding  to  London  in  great  state,  the  sovereigns  were  met  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  John  Milborne)  and  aldermen  gorgeously 
arrayed,  and  listened  to  a loyal  and  congratulatory  address  read  by 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Passing  the  Marshalsea,  Henry,  at  Charles’s 
intercession,  pardoned  several  of  the  prisoners  confined  there.  The 
cortege  passed  on  over  London  Bridge,  beneath  triumphal  arches 
and  past  pageants  erected  on  stages  to  the  number,  Stow  tells  us,  of 
eleven,  the  most  remarkable  being  those  on  the  bridge  in  Gracechurch 
Street,  at  Leadenhall,  Cornhill,  and  Cheapside.  Enormous  sums 
were  spent  by  the  Corporation  and  citizens  of  London  in  decorations 
and  display.  The  celebrated  cross  in  Cheapside  received  a new 
coat  of  gilt,  and  a general  spring-cleaning  seems  to  have  taken  place. 
Having  performed  the  customary  ceremonies  at  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Emperor  went  on  to  his  lodgings  at  the  monastery  of  Blackfriars, 
his  suite  being  accommodated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fleet  ditch 
at  the  newly-built  palace  of  Bridewell. 

The  remaining  days  of  the  Emperor’s  stay  were  employed  in  the 
following  manner : — On  the  Saturday  following  his  arrival  in  London, 
the  monarchs  played  a match  at  tennis  against  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg — we  have  no  doubt  which 
side  was  successful ; Sunday,  to  High  Mass  at  St.  Paul’s  and  to 
evensong  at  Westminster ; Monday,  a banquet  at  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk’s  palace  in  Southwark,  after  which  there  was  a hunt  in 
Southwark  Park,  and  the  royal  party  proceeded  to  Richmond  Palace ; 
Tuesday,  progress  to  Hampton  Court ; Thursday,  to  Windsor,  where 
the  two  following  days  were  employed  in  the  chase  ; on  Sunday  a 
species  of  dramatic  entertainment  and  a masque  diverted  the  Court ; 
on  Thursday,  a solemn  chapter  of  the  Garter  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Charles  sitting  in  his  proper  stall ; on  Friday,  to  Winchester,  where 
the  King  and  the  Emperor  hunted  the  hart.  The  sovereigns  parted 
at  Southampton,  where  Charles  took  ship  for  Spain  after  a stay  in 
this  country  of  six  weeks’  duration. 

The  taste  for  splendour  and  festivity  slowly  but  perceptibly 
declined  in  England  after  the  extinction  of  the  Tudor  dynasty, 
perhaps  with  the  prosperity  of  which  it  was  the  visible  indication. 
The  few  royal  personages  who  visited  our  Court  from  this  time 
onwards  were  received  with  little  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
which  marked  the  spacious  days  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  In  1606 
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James  I.  was  visited  by  his  brother-in-law  Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark. 
Sir  John  Harrington  writes  to  a friend  at  this  time  : “ I came  here  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Danish  king  came,  and  from  the  day  he  did 
come  to  this  hour  I have  been  well-nigh  overwhelmed  with  carousal 
and  sports  of  all  kinds.  The  sports  began  each  day  in  such  manner 
and  such  sort  as  well-nigh  persuaded  me  of  Mahomet’s  paradise. 
We  had  women,  and  indeed  wine  too,  of  such  plenty  as  would  have 
astonished  each  beholder.  Our  feasts  were  magnificent,  and  the 
two  royal  guests  did  most  lovingly  embrace  each  other  at  table. 
I think  the  Dane  hath  strangely  wrought  on  our  good  English  nobles, 
for  those  whom  I could  never  get  to  taste  good  liquor  now  follow 
the  fashion  and  wallow  in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon 
their  sobriety  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  In  good 
sooth,  the  Parliament  did  kindly  to  provide  his  Majesty  so  season- 
ably with  money,  for  there  hath  been  no  lack  of  good  living, 
shows,  sights,  and  banqueting  from  morn  till  even.”  All  of  which 
suggests  the  Court  of  Old  King  Cole  of  jolly  memory  rather  than  the 
princely  and  dignified  hospitality  of  earlier  reigns.  In  fact,  attempts 
at  pageants  and  functions  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  whole  Court 
being  too  drunk  to  understand  or  take  part  in  them.  Harrington 
gives  a ludicrous  account  of  the  breakdown  of  a play  presented 
before  their  Majesties,  who  were  carried  off  to  bed  insensible,  while 
the  proceedings  wound  up  in  a disgraceful  orgy. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  if  hearts  were  light,  purses  were 
lighter  still,  and  the  Court  had  other  uses  for  its  money  than  to 
spend  it  in  the  entertainment  of  illustrious  foreigners.  Thus  Cosimo 
Prince  of  Tuscany’s  visit  to  this  country  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention.  Pepys  makes  some  entries  in  his  Diary  concerning  him  : 

“April  5,  1669. — Took  coach  again  and  went  five  or  six  miles 
towards  Branford,  where  the  Prince  of  Tuscany,  who  comes  into 
England  only  to  spend  money  and  to  see  our  country,  comes  into 
the  town  to-day  and  is  much  expected.  We  met  him,  but  the  coach 
passing  apace,  we  could  not  see  much  of  him,  but  he  seemed  a very 
jolly  and  good  comely  man. 

“April  11,  1669. — Going  out  of  the  Queen’s  chapel  I did  see  the 
Prince  of  Tuscany  come  out,  a comely  black  fat  man  in  a mourning 
suit. 

“April  18,  1669. — I find  that  the  Prince  of  Tuscany  do  still 
remain  incognito , and  so  intends  to  do  all  the  time  he  stays  here, 
for  avoiding  trouble  to  the  King  and  himself,  and  expense  also  to 
both. 

“May  29,  1669.  (The  King’s  Birthday.) — To  Whitehall,  where 
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all  very  gay  and  particularly  the  Prince  of  Tuscany  very  fine,  and  is 
the  first  day  of  his  appearing  out  of  mourning  since  he  came.” 

Cosimo,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  wrote  and  published  a detailed 
account  of  his  travels,  which  affords  some  entertaining  reading. 
Twenty-nine  years  after,  England  was  visited  by  a more  interesting 
stranger  than  had  for  many  centuries  trod  her  soil.  But  people  at 
that  time  were  far  indeed  from  suspecting  this,  and  the  comments  of 
Bishop  Burnet  and  his  contemporaries  on  Peter,  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
are  amusing  enough  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history.  On 
January  30,  1698,  Mr.  Evelyn  writes  in  his  journal  : “ The  Czar  of 
Muscovy  being  come  to  England,  and  having  a wish  to  see  the 
building  of  ships,  hired  my  house  at  Sayes  Court,  and  made  it  his 
court  and  palace,  new  furnished  for  him  by  the  King.”  Whilst  Peter 
was  in  occupation,  the  diarist’s  servant  wrote  to  his  master  as  follows  : 
“ There  is  a houseful  of  people  and  right  nasty.  The  Czar  lies  next 
your  library  and  dines  in  the  parlour  next  your  study.  He  dines  at 
ten  o’clock  and  six  at  night,  is  very  seldom  at  home  the  whole  day, 
very  often  in  the  King’s  Yard,  or  by  water,  dressed  in  several 
dresses.  The  King  is  expected  here  this  day.  The  best  parlour  is 
pretty  clean  for  him  to  be  entertained  in.  The  King  pays  for  all  he 
has.”  William  III.  seems  to  have  been  often  embarrassed  at  these 
interviews  by  the  primitive  habits  and  expressions  of  his  guest.  On 
April  2 1 Evelyn  writes  : “ The  Czar  went  from  my  house  to  return 
home.”  How  much  this  apparently  barbarous  prince  had  learnt 
during  his  stay  at  Sayes  Court  was  not  fully  realised  till  a good  many 
years  had  past  away. 

Some  American  Indian  chiefs  were  received  in  audience  by 
Queen  Anne,  and  -others  again  by  George  II. ; but  these  hardly 
deserve  the  description  of  royal  visitors.  The  sovereigns  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  were  not  popular  abroad,  and  no  pageants  and 
spectacles  like  those  which  marked  the  advent  of  Charles  V. 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  Londoners  till  well  within  the  nineteenth 
century.  Since  then  the  cordial  feelings  entertained  by  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  towards  our  own  royal  family  have  been  responded 
to  by  the  English  people  with  a display  of  hospitality  and  a heartiness 
which  bid  fair  to  merit  for  our  country  its  old-time  designation, 
44  Merry  England.” 


e.  b.  d’auvergne. 
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JOHN  MAYNE,  SCOTTISH  POET. 


HE  earliest  poems  concerning  rural  life  and  popular  amuse- 


A ments  in  Scotland  are  entitled  “ Peblis  to  the  Play  ” and 
“Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green.”  Their  date  and  authorship  are 
uncertain,  but  they  were  probably  both  written  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  several  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay’s  works 
similar  themes  are  dealt  with,  yet  no  poet  before  the  Restoration 
handled  the  subject  with  greater  dexterity  than  Robert  Sempill,  the 
author  of  “The  Life  and  Death  of  Habbie  Simson,  Piper  of 
Kilbarchan,”  whose  account  of  country  sports  and  festive  gatherings 
greatly  influenced  subsequent  vernacular  writers.  He  belonged  to 
Puritan  times,  but  he  served  as  a cavalier  under  Charles  I.  and  took 
his  side  against  the  Kirk.  Both  Fergusson  and  Burns  imitated  his 
stanza,  the  former  in  “ Daft  Days  ” and  the  latter  in  the  “ Address  to 
the  Deil  ” and  other  poems.  His  son,  Francis  Sempill,  is  credited 
with  “The  Blythesome  Bridal,”  which  gives  a sketch  of  a rustic 
feast,  and  “Maggie  Lauder,”  which  is  also  descriptive  of  country 


life. 


In  his  recently- published  “Historical  Sketches”  (1898)  Carlyle, 
by  no  means  an  indulgent  critic  of  contemporary  writers,  has  a word 
of  praise  for  the  literary  attainments  of  one  who  hailed  from  the 
same  county  as  himself,  not  far  from  his  own  native  Annandale.  He 
is  describing  James  VI.’s  visit  to  Scotland  in  1617,  and  mentions 
that  the  king,  passing  through  Drumlanrig  on  his  return  from 
Edinburgh,  stopped  at  Dumfries,  where  he  received  a loyal  address 
from  the  provost  and  civic  authorities  of  that  burgh.  “ His  Majesty 
does  on  this  happy  occasion,”  he  goes  on  to  narrate,  “ present  the 
Dumfries  population  with  a miniature  bit  of  ordnance  in  real  silver, 
saying : 1 Shoot  for  it  annually,  and  encourage  the  practice  of 
weapons.’  Which  ‘ Siller  Gun  ’ and  annual  practice  of  shooting  did 
accordingly  continue  itself  almost  to  our  own  days.  Scotch  readers 
know  ‘The  Siller  Gun  ’ by  a Dumfries  native  named  John  Mayne,  a 
small  brown  Poem  Book,  not  without  merit.”  Whatever  the  degree 
of  the  author’s  popularity  when  these  words  were  written  som  j sixty 
years  ago,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  ever  been  undue  anxiety 
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on  the  part  of  Mayne’s  countrymen  to  revive  his  memory,  seeing 
that  no  edition  of  the  “small  brown  Poem  Book”  has  been 
demanded  since  his  death  in  1836.  And  it  is  surprising  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  “ The  Siller  Gun  ” contains  verses  of  genuine 
humour  and  displays  acute  powers  of  observation,  whilst  as  a study 
of  rustic  manners  during  the  Georgian  era  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
Galt  in  his  “ Annals  of  the  Parish,”  and  is  of  exceptional  value  inas- 
much as  all  the  characters  in  the  comedy  are  drawn  from  life. 

John  Mayne  was  born  at  Dumfries  on  March  26,  1759,  exactly 
two  months  after  Burns.  This  fact,  unimportant  as  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight,  is  not  without  interest,  since  at  least  two  of  Mayne’s  songs, 

“ Hallowe’en  ” and  “ Logan  Braes,”  suggested  to  Burns  poems  on 
similar  subjects.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his 
birthplace  under  the  learned  Dr.  Chapman,  the  author  of  a treatise 
on  education  and  other  works.  With  that  generosity  and  readiness 
to  recognise  any  kindly  trait  in  human  nature,  to  which  his  friends  in 
after-life  bore  witness,  Mayne  wrote  of  his  old  schoolmaster  : — “ In 
affectionate  tenderness  to  his  pupils  he  was  a father ; nor  did  his 
parental  feeling  cease  when  his  official  connection  with  them  was 
dissolved.  It  was  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  his  heart,  by  his  counsel, 
by  his  interest,  and  sometimes  even  by  pecuniary  aid,  to  secure  for 
them  an  auspicious  introduction  into  the  world  and  to  promote  their 
success.”  It  is  probable  that  Mayne  himself  benefited  by  Dr. 
Chapman’s  good  offices,  and  that  he  introduced  him  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  “ Dumfries  Journal,”  who  employed  him  as  printer. 
He  was  only  eighteen  when  in  1777  the  original  of  “The  Siller 
Gun,”  consisting  of  twelve  stanzas,  was  printed  and  issued  to  the 
public  on  a small  quarto  page.  From  this  time  dates  his  friend- 
ship with  Telford,  to  whom  he  has  paid  a graceful  compliment  in 
verse : — 

To  rank  among  our  men  o’  fame 
Telford  upholds  a double  claim  : 

O’  fabrics  of  a splendid  frame, 

The  Engineer — 

In  Poesy,  a Poet’s  name 
To  Eskdale  dear  ! 

It  would  be  absurd  to  place  Telford’s  literary  work  on  the  same 
level  as  his  scientific  achievements,  yet  in  early  life  he  aspired  to  the 
reputation  of  a poet,  and  wrote  some  verses  on  “ Eskdale,”  his  native 
district  in  Dumfries-shire,  as  well  as  an  “Admonitory  Epistle  to 
Robert  Burns  ” begging  of  him  to  give  the  world  more  poems  in  the 
style  and  spirit  of  “ The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.”  In  1779,  Mayne 
tells  us,  he  wrote  some  verses  under  the  boyish  signature  of  “ Jockie 
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Mayne,”  which  were  inserted  in  Ruddiman’s  “Edinburgh  Weekly 
Magazine,”  and  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Telford.  He 
commended  them  in  some  lines  of  his  own  in  a subsequent  number 
of  the  magazine,  signed  “ Eskdale  Tam,  Langholm.”  An  intimacy 
thus  sprang  up  between  the  printer  and  Telford,  then  a journeyman 
mason  at  is.  6 d.  a day,  which  lasted  until  the  great  engineer’s 
death  in  1834.  Amongst  Mayne’s  earliest  poetical  effusions  is  an 
“Apostrophe  to  the  River  Nith,”  the  second  stanza  of  which  we 
transcribe  on  account  of  its  biographical  interest  : — 

Oft,  in  the  intervals  of  school, 

I’ve  plung’d  across  thy  deepest  pool ; 

Or,  fishing  in  forbidden  time 
(If  youth  could  sanctify  a crime  !) 

With  hazel  rod  and  fraudful  fly, 

Ensnar’d  thy  beauteous  salmon-fry  ; 

In  pairs  have  haul’d  them  out,  till  when 
Pursu’d  by  lurking  fishermen, 

Away  I’ve  flown,  as  fleet  as  wind, 

My  lagging  followers  far  behind  ; 

And,  when  the  vain  pursuit  was  o’er, 

Return’d  successful  as  before  ! 

In  1782  his  parents  acquired  a small  property  near  Glasgow,  and 
went  to  reside  there.  He  joined  them,  and  for  five  years  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  brothers  Foulis,  who,  although  both 
dead  by  this  time,  had  established  a flourishing  business.  Robert 
Foulis  had,  forty  years  earlier,  been  appointed  printer  to  Glasgow 
University,  and  with  his  younger  brother  Andrew,  whom  he  took 
into  partnership,  had  continued  to  produce  a series  of  correctly 
printed  books,  chiefly  on  the  classics,  which  were  unequalled  by 
other  publications  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  Mayne  had  enlarged  “ The 
Siller  Gun”  to  two  cantos  in  1779,  and  next  year  it  was  printed  in 
three  cantos  in  Ruddiman’s  magazine.  Another  canto  was  added 
in  1808,  and  the  poem  took  final  shape  in  five  cantos,  with  a preface 
and  notes,  in  1836,  a few  months  before  the  author’s  death. 

The  contest,  although  ordained  by  James  VI.  to  take  place 
annually,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  it, 
came  to  be  held  only  once  in  five  years,  and  “ The  Gun  ” has  not 
been  shot  for  since  1831,  when  it  was  won  by  Deacon  Alexander 
Johnson,  of  the  Tailors,  who  on  that  occasion  carried  the  trophy  in 
a great  procession  that  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  burgh  in  honour 
of  Burns.  The  day  of  the  year  was  usually  June  4,  George  III.’s 
birthday,  and  the  prize  was  competed  for  alternately  at  Kingholm, 
part  of  the  common  land  of  Dumfries  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith, 
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and  at  the  Craigs,  a beautiful  spot  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
town.  The  municipal  government  of  the  burgh  was  vested  in  a 
Town  Council  consisting  of  a Provost,  three  Bailies,  a Dean  oi 
Guild,  a Treasurer,  twelve  Merchant  Councillors,  and  the  Convener 
and  Deacons  of  the  Corporations  or  Trades,  of  which  there  were 
seven,  viz.  the  Hammermen  or  Blacksmiths,  the  Squaremen  or 
Carpenters,  the  Tailors,  the  Websters  or  Weavers,  the  Shoemakers, 
the  Skinners  or  Furriers,  and  the  Fleshers  or  Butchers,  all  of  whom 
were  elected  annually  to  their  respective  offices.  In  troublous  times 
the  craftsmen  had  done  good  service  in  defending  the  town,  and  they 
kept  up  their  martial  practices  although  no  longer  required  for  active 
warfare.  When  the  day  was  fixed,  all  the  Freemen  of  the  Corpora- 
tions had  to  appear  in  arms  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the 
Convener.  An  absentee  was  subjected  to  a fine  of  £40  Scotch,  or 
£$  6s.  sterling,  and  until  payment  was  interdicted  from  voting 
in  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporations.  The  gun,  which  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  which  used  to  be  mounted  on  a wheeled 
carriage  of  silver,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Dumfries 
since  1852.  When  borne  to  the  scene  of  action  it  was  suspended 
from  a painted  pole  covered  with  evergreens. 

In  the  first  canto  Mayne  tells  of  the  preparations  for  the  contest, 
the  gathering  of  the  corporations,  and  the  march  to  the  field.  The 
verses  have  a pleasant  rhythmical  swing  about  them  that,  as  in  such 
a poem  as  “John  Gilpin”  for  instance,  carries  the  reader  along  and 
compels  his  attention  to  the  end 

For  weeks  before  this  Fete  sae  clever 
The  fowk  were  in  a perfect  fever 
Scouring  gun-barrels  in  the  river — 

At  marks  practising — 

Marching  wi’  drums  and  fifes  for  ever 
A’  sodgerizing  ! 

Frae  far  and  near  the  country  lads 
(Their  joes  ahint  them  on  their  yads) 

Flock’d  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads ; 

And,  what  was  dafter, 

Their  pawky  mithers  and  their  dads 
Cam  trotting  after  ! 

And  mony  a beau  and  belle  were  there 
Doited  wi’  dozing  on  a chair, 

For  lest  they’d  sleeping  spoil  their  hah 
Or  miss  the  sight, 

The  gowks,  like  bairns  before  a fair, 

Sat  up  a’  night. 
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Hegh,  Sirs  ! what  crowds  cam  into  town 
To  see  them  must’ring  up  and  down  ! 

Lasses  and  lads,  sun-bumt  and  brown. 

Women  and  weans, 

Gentle  and  semple  mingling  crown 
The  gladsome  scenes  ! 

It  is  an  animated  picture.  And  how  excellent  is  the  description  of 
Geordy  Smith,  the  gallant  recruiting  sergeant,  a Generalissimo  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  ill-assorted  company : — 

The  muster  owr,  the  different  bands 
File  aff,  in  parties,  to  the  sands, 

Where,  ’mid  loud  laughs  and  clapping  hands, 

Gley’d  Geordy  Smith 
Reviews  them,  and  their  line  expands 
Alang  the  Nith  ! 

But  ne’er,  for  uniform  or  air, 

Was  sic  a group  review’d  elsewhere  ! 

The  short,  the  tall ; fat  fowk,  and  spare, 

Syde  coats,  and  dockit. 

Wigs,  queues,  and  clubs,  and  curly  hair ; 

Round  hats  and  cockit  ! 

As  to  their  guns,  thae  fell  engines. 

Borrow’d  or  begg’d,  were  of  a’  kinds  : 

For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs, 

Or  shooting  cushies — 

Lang  fowling-pieces,  carabines. 

And  blunder-busses  ! 

Headed  by  the  pipers  playing  “ Out  owr  the  hills  and  far  awa’,” 
“ Bruce’s  March  to  Bannockburn,”  and  other  popular  airs,  the  Seven 
Trades  make  their  way  to  the  field  amidst  the  enthusiastic  plaudits 
of  the  attendant  multitudes.  During  the  progress  of  the  shooting, 
whilst  some  of  the  sightseers  are  amusing  themselves  with  dancing, 
gossip,  or  rareeshows,  we  are  introduced  to  the  local  celebrities 
and  county  magnates,  who  have  come  to  witness  the  wapinschaw. 
Amongst  them  are  brave  Sir  Robert  Laurie  of  Maxwellton,  who  had 
been  elected  M.P.  for  the  shire  in  1774,  subsequently  saw  service  in 
Napoleon’s  wars,  and  is  celebrated  by  Bums  in  his  ballad  of  “ The 
Whistle  ” as  the  hero  “ who  ne’er  turn’d  his  back  on  a foe  or  a friend  ” ; 
John  Gass,  barber  and  wigmaker,  who  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that 
in  1745,  when  the  rebels  were  in  Dumfries,  he  had  done  professionally 
what  no  other  man  dared  to  do— taken  the  Prince  by  the  nose  ; 
William  Berry,  glover,  an  inoffensive  bachelor,  over  fifty,  on  whom 
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the  boys  used  to  play  a cruel  trick  by  obliterating  the  G from  his 
signboard,  thus  styling  him  lover ; Deacon  Gowdy,  builder  and 
freemason,  who,  when  there  were  masonic  processions  to  church, 
bore  the  Bible,  compass,  and  square  on  a crimson  velvet  cushion 
with  oecoming  dignity  as  master-mason  ; not  forgetting  Sir  Andrew 
Halliday  the  physician,  Sir  John  Ross  the  explorer,  Telford,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Dr.  Chapman,  and  a host  of  others.  The  prize 
eventually  falls  to  William  M‘Nish,  Deacon  of  the  Tailors,  who  is 
of  course  borne  in  triumph  round  the  field,  and  whose  health  is 
drunk  in  “streams  o’  punch.”  The  return  journey  is  no  less 
graphically  described  than  the  march  to  the  field,  and  in  order  to 
impress  one  with  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the  struggle  Mayne 
employs  an  effective  illustration : — 

Like  roses  on  a castle-wa’ 

The  Leddies  smil’d  upon  them  a’ : 

Frae  the  Auld  Kirk  to  the  Trades  Ha’ 

And  New  Kirk-steeple, 

Ye  might  have  walk’d  a mile  or  twa 
On  heads  o*  people  ! 

The  day  ends  up  with  fresh  toasts,  further  scenes  of  merrymaking, 
assemblies,  and  finally  the  play. 

The  distinguishing  merits  of  “The  Siller  Gun”  are  its  skilful 
arrangement  of  incident  and  detail,  its  picturesque  descriptions  of 
scenery,  its  masterly  portrayal  of  character,  and  its  quaint  touches  of 
humour.  The  most  favourable  critics  of  the  poem  were  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Woodhouselee.  In  1808  the  latter  wrote  to  Mayne 
thanking  him  for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  its  perusal  afforded 
him,  and  asking  for  the  names  of  other  productions  he  had  given  to 
the  world.  “ You  seem  to  me,”  he  says,  “ to  have  caught  the  true 
spirit  cf  Burns,  and  show  yourself  a worthy  successor  to  that 
admirable  native  genius.”  Nor  was  Scott  less  sincere  in  his  admira- 
tion, for  he  considered  that  the  poem  surpassed  the  efforts  of 
Fergusson  and  came  near  to  those  of  Burns.  In  1787  Mayne  came 
to  London,  where  he  was  first  employed  as  a printer  and  then  became 
proprietor  and  joint  editor  with  Dr.  Tilloch  of  the  “Star”  news- 
paper. Two  years  later  his  fine  ballad  of  “ Logan  Braes  ” appeared 
in  that  journal,  the  first  stanza  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

By  Logan’s  streams  that  rin  sae  deep 
Fu*  aft  wi’  glee  I’ve  herded  sheep ; 

Herded  sheep  and  gathered  slaes 
Wi*  my  dear  lad  on  Logan  braes. 
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But  wae’s  my  heart  thae  days  are  gane 
And  I wi’  grief  may  herd  alane, 

While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Burns,  in  one  of  his  letters,  quotes  with  approval  the  last  two  lines 
of  this  stanza,  and  subsequently  incorporated  them  in  his  own  poem 
of  the  same  name  under  the  impression  that  they  belonged  “ to  one 
of  the  old  songs  of  Logan  water.”  His  “ Logan  Braes  ” is  distinctly 
inferior  to  that  of  Mayne,  as  the  opening  lines  cannot  fail  to 
demonstrate : — 

O Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide 
That  day  I was  my  Willie’s  bride  ; 

And  years  sinsyne  hae  o’er  us  run, 

Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun  ; 

But  now  thy  flow’ry  banks  appear 
Like  drumlie  winter,  dark  and  drear, 

While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

The  martial  spirit  dominates  Mayne’s  poetry.  In  1803,  when  foreign 
invasion  threatened  England,  he  wrote  a patriotic  address  to 
“ English,  Scots,  and  Irishmen,”  which  was  set  to  music  by  Davy,  the 
celebrated  composer,  and  performed  at  Kensington  Palace,  also  a 
defiant  ballad  concerning  “ Bonaparte  o’er  the  sea,”  reminding  him 
that 

Our  island  is  his  journey’s  end, 

He’ll  only  get  a grave  o’t, 

which  was  sung  at  many  of  the  theatres,  at  convivial  gatherings, 
and  by  street  singers.  And  again  in  1816,  after  Waterloo,  some 
congratulatory  verses  appeared  in  the  “ Star,”  inscribed  to  the  army 
and  navy  returning  from  the  war.  Amongst  his  other  songs  are 
“My  Johnnie,”  “The  Winter  sat  lang,”  “The  Troops  were 
embarked,”  and  “ The  Muffled  Drum,”  but  of  all  his  lyrics  none  is 
more  deserving  of  mention  than  “ Helen  of  Kirkconnel,”  which  had 
already  been  made  the  theme  of  several  ballads.  It  was  inserted  by 
Scott  in  the  “Edinburgh  Annual  Register”  of  1815,  and  is  founded 
on  the  well-known  story  of  Helen  Irving,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of 
Kirkconnel  in  Annandale,  who,  while  walking  with  her  lover, 
Fleming  of  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kirtle  was  shot  by  a 
disappointed  suitor.  He  sent  his  verses  regularly  to  the  “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”  from  1807  to  1817,  and  also  printed  them  in  his 
own  journal.  “ Glasgow,”  a poem  descriptive  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  western  city,  is  of  considerable  interest.  He  died  in 
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London  at  an  advanced  age  on  March  14,  1836.  Allan  Cunningham 
says  of  him  that  “ a better  or  warmer-hearted  man  never  lived.”  In 
reviewing  the  last  edition  of  “ The  Siller  Gun,”  which  was  published 
this  same  year,  a writer  in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine  ” predicted  that 
it  would  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
characteristic  of  Scottish  national  poems,  and  quoted  Scott  and 
Southey  as  his  authorities.  Is  it  so  regarded?  We  fear  not,  and 
Mayne’s  countrymen  are  alone  to  blame  for  the  undeserved  neglect 
that  has  befallen  the  poet. 

G.  A.  SINCLAIR. 
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ENGLISH  TRADE  UNDER  THE 
FIRST  OF  THE  STUARTS. 


LOGICALLY  complete  survey  of  English  commerce  in  the 


i\  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  carry  us  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  our  history,  but,  for  practical  purposes,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  going  further  back  than  the  reign  of  James’s  great 
predecessor.  This  much  however  is  imperative.  Elizabethan  trade 
cannot  well  be  dissociated  from  that  of  the  special  period  we  are 
about  to  consider,  for  in  the  earlier  reign  the  vitality  of  all  that 
followed  was  cradled  and  fostered,  while  thence  came  no  less 
many  of  the  weaknesses  that  bore  their  chief  fruit  during  the  Stuart 


regime. 


The  legacy  of  good  and  evil  that  the  new  century  fell  heir  to, 
really  forms  the  basis  from  which  all  our  conclusions  must  be  drawn, 
and  most  of  the  important  facts  in  the  establishment  of  this  basis 
can,  I think,  be  found  conveniently  epitomised  in  what  we  know 
of  our  national  activity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Our  review  of  this  activity  shall  be  purposely  as  brief  as  possible. 

It  seems  bold  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  say  that  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  as  memorable  in  the  domain  of  trade  as  it  was  in  the 
realms  of  literature  or  of  war,  but,  when  one  recollects  what  an  era 
it  was  of  all-round  national  expansion,  there  is  less  room  for  surprise 
at  there  being  a corresponding  progress  in  those  spheres  which  absorb 
the  energy  of  the  majority  of  mankind. 

The  closing  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  England  awaken 
to  the  possibilities  that  lay  within  her  grasp.  The  civil  administration 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  desire  for  peace  and  social  order  cleared  the 
way  for  the  development  of  those  manufactures  already  in  existence, 
and  rendered  possible  the  establishment  of  others  until  then  unborn. 
The  woollen  trade  especially  was  quickly  becoming  the  main  source 
of  our  prosperity.  Flanders  had  ceased  to  enjoy  the  profits  that 
English  fleeces  had  brought  to  her  looms,  and  the  mantle  of  Antwerp 
fell  upon  London  when  Spanish  fury  dealt  a death-blow  to  Flemish 
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trade.  The  weaving  of  silk  and  linen  began  to  increase  and  the 
worsted  trade  now  employed  most  of  our  eastern  counties.  Kent 
and  Sussex  as  yet  claimed  practically  all  our  iron  manufactures,  but 
here  again  circumstances  were  already  at  work  which  were  destined 
to  dispel  the  inactivity  that  as  yet  characterised  the  northern  counties. 
“ In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  see  the  first  signs  of  the  revolution 
which  has  transferred  English  manufactures  and  English  wealth  to 
the  north  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber,  in  the  mention  which  now 
meets  us  of  the  friezes  of  Manchester,  the  coverlets  of  York,  the 
cutlery  of  Sheffield,  and  the  cloth  trade  of  Halifax.” 

In  the  exchange  of  commodities  an  even  more  noticeable  extension 
took  place.  Great  as  was  our  progress  in  manufacture  then,  still  that 
did  not  advance  pari  passu  with  our  achievements  in  commerce. 
The  development  of  the  former  implies  indeed  an  increasing  trade 
even  in  the  absence  of  those  particular  circumstances  which  can  be 
more  definitely  pointed  to  as  aids  for  the  latter.  When  these 
circumstances  happen  to  be  acting  in  conjunction  with  a growing 
system  of  manufactures,  then  the  results  from  the  point  of  view  of 
trade  are  often  dazzling.  They  were  so  at  this  time.  Side  by  side 
with  the  internal  upheaval  there  were  other  momentous  factors  slowly 
coming  into  being.  New  colonies,  new  markets,  new  hopes  were 
springing  up.  India,  America,  and  Guinea  ceased  to  be  terra 
incognita  to  our  traders  as  they  already  had  to  our  buccaneers,  while 
on  the  older  established  lines— the  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  trade, 
the  fisheries,  and  the  trade  in  the  Mediterranean — -there  was  a strong 
onward  push,  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  protection  and  increase  of 
our  trade  were  being  recognised  as  important  items  in  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  a whole.  Affairs  of  trade  were  developing  to 
some  extent  into  affairs  of  State,  and  public  policy  admitted  the 
right  of  the  trader  to  a fair  share  of  that  encouragement  which 
lightens  and  sweetens  all  the  work  that  man  can  spend  himself 
upon. 

Both  internal  and  external  circumstances  therefore  united  for  the 
attainment  of  that  expansion  of  trade  which  was  so  noticeable  a 
feature  of  this  period  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
other  facts  that  made  strongly  for  an  opposite  result — institutions 
were  established  which  were  to  prove  serious  brakes  upon  all 
progressive  measures ; laws  were  framed  in  relation  to  monopolies 
which  were  to  hamper  and  irritate  traders  for  a long  future ; and 
principles  were  upheld  which  were  to  stand  their  ground  until  the 
fallacy  lurking  beneath  them  was  laid  bare  by  the  light  of  more 
modern  thought  and  experience. 
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It  is  in  relation  to  these  evils  that  the  best  proofs  are  found  of 
the  part  played  by  the  Crown  in  matters  of  trade.  It  was  a funda- 
mental principle,  held  theoretically,  and,  what  was  more  important, 
admitted  to  a large  extent  practically  by  Tudor  statesmen,  that  the 
sovereign’s  right  in  affairs  of  trade  was  of  the  nature  of  a royal 
prerogative.  On  this  ground  the  queen  favoured  the  great  merchant 
companies.  The  Russian  Company  and  that  which  claimed  the 
Indies  as  its  province  were  both  set  agoing  by  her,  and  their  charters 
were  framed  on  that  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London,  a body 
which  dated  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth’s  grandfather. 

Now,  at  their  foundation  there  were  certain  grounds  for  argument 
in  their  favour,  as  the  political  and  social  conventions  that  governed 
most  foreign  countries  at  that  time  almost  compelled  such  organisa- 
tions. But  “ like  Parliaments  and  cats  ” they  grew  crabbed  with  age. 
If  admission  to  them  had  merely  involved  a nominal  burden,  if  they 
had  adapted  themselves  to  local  requirements,  if  they  had  been  more 
flexible  and  less  exacting,  there  would  be  a more  secure  foundation 
than  really  does  exist  for  attributing  to  them  the  credit  of  fostering 
the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  They  did  not  as  a matter  of  fact  nourish  any  infant  trade, 
because  they  were  invariably  preceded  by  a certain  amount  of  in- 
dividual enterprise,  and  that  as  a rule  suffered  when  the  company 
was  formed  and  the  monopoly  granted.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained 
that  free  enterprise  would  have  shrunk  from  the  task  that  the 
companies  are  credited  with  accomplishing.  Private  traders,  if  they 
cared  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  charters,  made  large  profits  and, 
as  time  went  on,  could  prove  that  their  trade  in  several  cases 
surpassed  that  of  the  company  supposed  to  do  all  the  trade  within 
the  sphere  named  in  its  charter.  Exeter  merchants  claimed  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  their  exports  were  five  times 
those  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  free  trader  towards  these  companies 
gives  indeed  the  best  proof  that  we  can  have  of  the  recognition  of 
their  inherent  evils.  The  opposition  they  called  forth  was  wholly 
due  to  practical  experience  and  not  based  upon  the  data  furnished 
by  the  researches  of  the  political  economist,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
a vigorous  one,  and  the  personal  hatred  it  evoked  lived  on  long  after 
the  grievances  had  ceased  to  be  practical.  In  this  struggle  the  free 
traders  were  themselves  heavily  to  blame,  for  their  efforts  were 
ill-regulated  and  desultory.  Success,  when  it  did  come,  was  due 
probably  more  to  the  natural  failure  of  the  erroneous  principles  at 
stake  than  it  was  to  anything  the  private  traders  effected,  even 
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although  in  the  long  run  they  became  numerous  and  powerful 
enough  to  ignore  the  obstructions  of  any  of  the  trading  corpora- 
tions. 

Between  the  origin  and  aims  of  the  companies  and  the  grant 
of  what  js  more  particularly  named  a monopoly  there  was  not  a great 
gulf  fixed.  The  evils  attendant  on  both  were  common  ones  and, 
if  the  companies  obtained  the  lion’s  share  of  the  attacks  which  the 
free  trader  initiated,  it  wras  merely  owing  to  the  fact  that  monopolies 
affected  more  directly  the  great  ones  about  Court.  They  were  the 
little  tit-bits  of  this  or  that  noble  lord,  while  the  trading  corporations 
were,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hands  of  those  merchants  who  were  “ in 
the  swim.”  Opposition  begins  as  a rule  when  a man  feels  that  the 
man  of  his  own  order  is  getting  an  advantage  over  him  ; it  only 
passes  later  on  to  wider  issues,  and  its  attacks  upon  the  privileges 
of  a higher  class  only  follow  when  the  nearer  and  more  readily  felt 
jealousy  between  individuals  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  has  been  to 
some  extent  allayed.  It  was  this  that  accounts  for  the  opposition 
to  the  monopoly  holdefs  beginning  in  Parliament,  where  a Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  monopolies  was  carried  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  The  overthrow  of  the  companies,  on  the  contrary,  resulted 
from  the  bitter  war  between  them  and  the  private  trader.  This 
parliamentary  abolition  turned  out  to  be  only  a temporary  victory, 
and  naturally  so,  for  it  could  not  be  otherwise  until  monopolies  of 
glass,  coal,  or  special  methods  of  manufacture  were  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  charters  of  the  trading  companies  in  everything 
save  probably  their  sphere  of  action,  and,  this  being  so,  the  remedy 
of  both  could  only  be  secured  by  similar  means. 

As  things  stood  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  there  had  been 
a great  and  essentially  practical  advance  in  the  building  up  of  our 
trade.  Widespread  misconception  still  flourished,  it  is  true,  as  to 
the  laws  that  regulated  that  trade  ; on  many  points  even  yet,  for  that 
matter,  the  doctors  do  not  agree,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
trade  was  growing  in  spite  of  hindrances.  Another  noticeable 
feature  was  the  increasing  feeling  of  unrest.  Practice,  as  it  widened, 
felt  more  and  more  the  cramping  influence  of  theories  that  were 
falling  out  of  date.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  when 
additional  trouble  came  into  existence  through  the  growth  of  those 
special  points  that  referred  to  colonial  trade  and  through  the  clash 
of  the  interests  of  foreign  countries,  each  watchfully  guarding  what 
it  considered  to  be  its  own  peculiar  rights  of  trade  with  this  place 
or  that.  Lastly,  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  questions  of  trade  was 
beginning  to  be  shaken,  and  Parliament  was  asserting  its  supremacy 
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in  this  as  it  was  in  affairs  of  religion,  of  taxation,  and  of  general 
foreign  policy. 

On  the  whole  the  traders  of  the  new  century  had  to  acknowledge 
a progress  for  which  they  could  not  be  too  grateful.  They  inherited 
a trade  already  strong  and  consequently  more  fitted  to  wage  the 
battle  for  its  freedom  than  it  had  previously  been.  They  had  a 
Parliament  at  their  back  inclined  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
their  welfare,  and  they  might  act  to  some  extent  upon  precedent,  for 
they  could  point  to  what  had  already  been  done  in  even  a temporary 
abolition  of  monopolies. 

But  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  revealed  the  activity  of  all 
that  worked  against  what  had  been  accomplished.  Traders  still 
sailed  under  the  flag  of  this  or  that  company,  unless  at  their  own 
risk.  The  majority  of  them  still  acquiesced  in  the  doctrines  of  an 
antiquated  system.  They  had  still  to  face  a line  of  kings  to  whom 
“ prerogative  ” was  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  They  had  yet  to 
make  their  name  in  the  marts  of  the  world,  and  to  outlive  the 
contempt  and  the  distrust  that  older  and  perhaps  more  experienced 
nations  meted  out  for  them.  The  victory,  when  it  did  come,  would 
have  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  Spain,  overthrow  the  antagonism  of 
Holland,  and  show  both  to  the  monopolist  at  home  and  to  the  rival 
trader  abroad  that  “ first  in  the  field  ” did  not  mean  exclusion  of 
the  rest.  The  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  not  even  seen 
this  battle  fought  out,  far  less  won.  One  phase  of  it — its  particular 
relation  to  the  Crown — it  is  time  now  for  us  to  trace  more  thoroughly. 

The  new  century  brought  changed  relations  between  Parliament 
and  Crown  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. The  accession  of  the  Stuarts  saw  the  end  of  Tudor 
absolutism,  for  the  nation  no  longer  needed  to  submit  to  such  a 
monarchy ; it  heralded  the  advent  of  Parliaments  no  longer  merely 
passive,  and  it  found  an  England  that  hated  but  had  ceased  to  fear 
Spain  as  the  embodiment  of  Roman  Catholicism.  These  general 
features,  one  may  be  sure,  had  their  influence  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Crown  towards  trade,  but  apart  from  them  there  existed  definite 
facts  that  bore  more  directly  upon  the  issues  at  stake — there  was  the 
increased  strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to  the  king,  the  growth  of 
individual  enterprise,  the  difficulties  arising  from  colonies  and  colonial 
trade,  the  complications  that  an  unpopular  foreign  policy  entailed, 
and,  not  least,  there  was  the  character  of  the  king  himself. 

Tudor  absolutism  ended,  as  has  already  been  said,  with  the  last  and 
greatest  member  of  that  house.  At  the  outset  of  James’s  reign  there 
was  no  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  the 
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monarchy.  The  people  were  inclined  to  be  loyal,  but  they  were 
determined  to  curtail  the  liberty  they  had  allowed  the  previous 
dynasty.  A tendency  to  define  parliamentary  rights  gradually  crept 
in,  and  in  the  “Apologies  ” of  1604  a plain  hint  was  given  that  even 
with  Elizabeth  they  had  allowed  many  things  to  pass  unchallenged 
on  account  of  the  queen’s  great  age  and  her  prestige.  With  him, 
indeed,  they  were  to  go  much  farther. 

In  the  June  of  1603  he  was  treated  to  a discourse  from  John 
Atkinson,  who  urged  a friendly  alliance  with  the  Hollanders  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  upon  Spain.  Such  gratuitous  proffers  of  advice 
may  have  had  but  little  weight  in  themselves,  but  they  were  straws  to 
show  how  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  they  threw  a good  deal  of  light 
upon  the  actions  of  those  interested  in  foreign  policy  as  it  might 
affect  trade. 

The  frequency  and  the  boldness  with  which  the  anti-monopolists 
advocated  their  claims  and  the  no  less  determined  efforts  made  by 
their  opponents  when  they  felt  their  rights  endangered  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Over  and  over  again  mention  is  made  in  the 
State  Papers  of  such  complaints.  “In  1621,  Isaac  Bungard,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  other  glass  makers,  objects  to  Sir  Richard 
Mansell’s  patent  for  the  sole  manufacture  of  glass.  They  request 
that  the  patent  should  be  called  in  and  all  the  English  allowed  to 
make  glass,  for  which  licence  they  will  pay  ^500  per  annum  to  the 
King  and  make  it  2 s.  a lb.  cheaper  than  the  monopolist”  (State 
Papers,  Domestic  Series).  A rather  significant  request,  so  eagerly 
sought  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  freedom. 
Whether  they  had  had  previous  experience  or  not  in  asking  for  what 
they  must  have  felt  to  have  been  only  their  due,  since  they  could 
produce  a cheaper  article,  cannot  now  be  known,  but  they  certainly 
leave  the  impression  of  being  men  who  had  learned  something  of 
a sovereign  under  whom  “ neither  honour  nor  place  was  to  be 
achieved  but  by  means  of  the  Lady  Pecunia.” 

In  the  same  strain  as  the  above,  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth  wrote,  in 
October  1 603,  to  Lord  Cecil  about  “ the  restraints  in  the  sale  of  tin,” 
and  later  on  the  Cinque  Ports  objected  “ that  whereas  by  ancient 
charter  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  trade  throughout  England, 
the  trading  companies  of  London  not  only  prevent  carriage  of  goods 
to  the  Cinque  Ports  for  exportation,  but  the  exportation  of  their  own 
manufactures,  so  that  shipping  decays,  and  many  chief  men  remove 
to  London  ” (State  Papers).  It  is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that 
this  petition  is  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Nor  are  the  companies  less  backward  in  stating  their  grievances. 
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In  1604,  the  Levant  Company  object  to  “their  trade  being  open  to 
all,  while  they  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  ambassadors  themselves,” 
a wholly  inadequate  reason,  and  one  very  frequently  used  as  a 
support  for  the  privileged  trader.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  “ the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  pleading  a grant  from  the  late  Queen  for  custom 
on  all  exports  of  undressed  cloths,  opposes  licences  granted  by  the 
King  to  Vanlore  and  others.” 

March  19, 1622. — “The  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of 
Joiners,  Cielers  and  Carvers  of  London  object  to  ‘aliens*  dwelling 
in  the  city  and  borough  who  exercise  the  above  trades  to  their 
detriment.”  Jan.  12,  1620. — The  opinion  of  the  merchants  ap- 
pointed to  consider  a remedy  for  disorder  in  the  trade  with  Spain  is 
“ that  the  only  plan  is  a renewal  of  their  former  charter  which  will 
exclude  all  jobbers.”  These  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  chorus 
of  complaints  that  are  studded  over  the  pages  of  the  Calendar  of  our 
State  Papers  during  this  and  succeeding  reigns.  They  indicate 
sufficiently  the  spirit  that  animated  the  protagonists  in  this  struggle, 
and  their  tone  does  not  convince  one  that  they  are  addressed  to  a 
Caesar  holding  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands.  They  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  formal  requests  than  of  humble  petitions,  and 
these  men,  one'  feels,  turned  to  their  ledgers  again  and  trusted  more 
to  their  own  powers  for  straightening  out  matters  than  they  did  to 
the  “ Rex  Pacificus,”  who  could  in  all  seriousness  tell  the  Star 
Chamber  in  1617  that  he  was  “the  father  and  shepherd  of  his 
people.” 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  the  events  that  brought  Parliament 
into  contact  with  the  Crown  over  matters  of  trade.  As  early  as  the 
second  year  of  the  reign,  Parliament  inaugurated  a strong  attack 
upon  the  principle  at  the  basis  of  the  trading  companies,  and  more 
especially  was  it  severe  upon  the  Merchant  Adventurers  as  the 
fountain-head  of  all  monopolies.  In  the  debates  upon  the  Free 
Trade  Bills  of  1604,  every  prop  that  the  old  system  of  things  rested 
upon  was  demolished.  The  companies’  claim  to  credit  in  meeting 
public  charges  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  ambassadors, 
consuls,  and  agents  was  to  be  over-ruled  by  a better  system  in- 
volving a general  contribution  from  all,  and  the  free  traders  never  as 
a matter  of  fact  seriously  objected  to  this  solution.  The  existence 
of  companies  in  times  past  was  admitted  as  perhaps  just  or  at  least 
seasonable  under  the  given  conditions  then,  but  now  it  was  felt  that 
trade  had  outgrown  these  restrictions.  Members  were  influenced  by 
the  example  of  Holland  and  those  other  countries  whose  trade  was 
more  flourishing  than  our  own  because  it  was  more  free.  In  the 
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course  of  the  struggle,  the  past  services  of  the  several  corporations 
had  been  urged  as  arguments  for  their  support.  Parliament  acknow- 
ledged its  gratitude  for  such  aid,  but  nevertheless  refused  to  allow  a 
jot  for  this,  as  the  principle  they  had  determined  to  uphold  was  that 
the  whole  existing  state  of  things  was  “against  the  natural  and  in- 
alienable liberties  of  the  people  of  England.”  It  was  on  these  lines 
that  the  Bill  was  triumphantly  carried  through  the  Commons.  “ It 
passed  with  great  consent  and  applause  of  the  House  (as  being  for 
the  exceeding  benefit  of  all  the  land),  scarce  forty  voices  dissenting 
from  it.”  But  it  was  advocated  by  a Parliament  too  much  in 
advance  of  the  times  ; certainly  in  advance  of  the  Lords,  who  threw 
the  Bill  out,  as  many  of  them  were  implicated  in  the  transactions  it 
condemned  ; and  as  certainly  in  advance  of  the  opinions  of  the  king, 
if  his  subsequent  actions  are  to  be  regarded  as  proving  anything  at 
all.  That  he  did  not  object  to  monopolies  bringing  “ the  general 
profit  into  a private  hand  ” is  clearly  shown  by  an  early  grant  of  new 
monopolies.  These  were  again  revoked  in  1610,  as  James,  in  the 
face  of  a gathering  storm,  was  as  ready  with  his  virtuous  indignation 
as  any  one  else.  Other  grants  shortly  followed,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  Chief  Justice  Coke  to  prove  “that  the 
King  cannot  set  impositions  upon  merchandise  or  interfere  with  it  in 
any  way  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  ” (State  Papers). 

It  is  worth  noticing  also  how  the  king’s  interest  in  the  tobacco 
question,  which  gave  to  an  amused  world  his  characteristic  “ Counter- 
blast,” is  not  altogether  due,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  to  his 
loving  care  for  the  health  of  his  subjects.  His  loving  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  royal  revenue  was  at  least  an  appreciable  factor  in 
that  interest,  and  he  had  his  eye  on  this  side  of  the  question  when- 
ever a practical  solution  of  the  evils,  caused  by  “ this  precious  stink,” 
seemed  to  be  called  for.  With  this  idea  he  limited  the  individual 
planter  to  the  production  of  only  a hundredweight ; he  confined  the 
right  of  importing  the  commodity  to  such  persons  as  he  himself 
should  appoint ; in  other  words,  he  dabbled  in  monopolies  himself 
and  avowed  by  his  action  that  his  object  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
this  special  royal  monopoly.  In  his  book  the  royal  sage  hurls  the 
while  his  thunderbolts  against  the  use  of  such  an  article,  as  “ it  tends 
to  a general  and  new  corruption  of  men’s  bodies  and  manners.” 
James  was,  however,  a past-master  of  the  art  of  divorcing  theory 
from  practice. 

The  final  step  in  this  struggle  between  king  and  Parliament  was 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  in  1624.  This  statute  was 
of  great  importance  for  two  reasons : it  formed,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
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parliamentary  basis  for  future  attacks  upon  the  trading  companies, 
while,  on  the  other,  it  declared  further  grants  of  monopolies  by  the 
Crown  to  be  illegal.  The  king  now  broke  the  law  and  did  not  merely 
exercise  a wilful  prerogative. 

James,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  tacitly  admitted  that 
monopolies  were  an  evil — at  least  this  may  be  assumed  as  very 
nearly  true  so  far  as  his  interference  with  the  efforts  of  Parliament 
is  concerned — but  the  stress  of  circumstances  inevitably  led  him  to 
run  contrary  to  this  belief,  and  the  evils  attendant  upon  newly 
sanctioned  monopolies  were  none  the  less  when  glozed  over  by  the 
king’s  admission  that  such  grants  should  be  limited  to  patents  for 
new  inventions,  and  then  only  if  these  were  not  contrary  to  the  law 
nor  likely  to  interfere  with  trade  at  large  or  with  the  price  of 
commodities  at  home.  These  restrictions  look  well  upon  paper,  but 
they  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  a charter  to  the  Company  of 
Royal  Mines,  certainly  not  one  whose  aims  were  beneficial  to  the 
general  public,  nor  did  it  hinder  him  from  issuing  patents  for  new 
inventions  which  in  their  very  principles  contradicted  all  that  he 
affirmed. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  where  progress  was  really  secured,  it 
would  seem  that  James  yielded  solely  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances. To  the  address  of  May  28,  1624,  from  the  Commons  he 
made  answer  that  he  would  modify  the  Merchant  Adventurers’ 
charter.  He  did  so,  but  he  still  left  them  the  sole  export  of  white 
cloth,  and,  while  reluctantly  allowing  other  changes,  especially  as 
regards  the  Cloth  Workers  and  the  Customs,  he  wound  up  by  a 
complaint  against  the  rashness  of  the  House  in  attacking  patents 
without  due  examination.  On  May  31  of  the  same  year  he  added  a 
rider  to  the  effect  that  Parliament  had  detained  the  patents,  whereas 
“ their  place  is  only  to  examine  into  wrongs  in  their  execution.’ 
One  can  hardly  think  that  the  Parliament  of  1624  would  be  likely  to 
submit  to  such  ruling,  or  be  baulked  by  the  royal  policy  of  shilly- 
shally in  the  face  of  a firmly  held  opinion. 

This  attitude  on  his  part  was  rendered  more  obstinate  by  his 
idea  that  he  had  a particular  control  over  certain  monopolies.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  in  May  1621  a list  of  monopolies  was  drawn  up, 
all  of  which  presumably  the  Commons  objected  to.  Of  these  the 
king  referred  a part  to  his  Council,  others  he  surrendered  or 
admitted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  cancel,  but  a certain  number 
he  reserved  for  his  own  decision.  Again  in  June,  Sir  R.  Heath 
issued  a list  of  patents  which  the  king  in  his  own  judgment  com- 
demned,  while  in  the  same  month  James  gave  a special  licence  to 
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Sir  George  Hayes  to  import  and  sell  any  glass  melted  or  made  in 
Scotland. 

This  oscillation  is  so  characteristic  of  the  king  that  it  is  trace- 
able in  his  connection  with  all  the  phases  of  the  trading  disputes  of 
the  time.  In  April  1619  occurs  this  somewhat  sarcastic  entry  : 
“ The  King  determines  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself  to  post- 
pone the  expedition  against  the  pirates  ” (State  Papers).  In  following 
the  details  of  even  this  minor  question,  one  is  continually  confronted 
by  actions  on  the  part  of  the  king  which  could  only  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  his  wisdom  was  something  above  and  beyond  the 
generally  received  opinion.  His  reasons  were  to  remain  inscrutable, 
because  he  was  handicapped  by  a public  not  educated  up  to  a 
standard  that  would  enable  them  to  grasp  his  gyrations.  But  his 
majesty  forgot  the  other  side  of  the  question,  which,  unfortunately 
for  him  in  many  cases,  others  made  it  a point  of  remembering. 

When  we  come  to  look  further  afield  and  consider  our  changed 
relations  with  Spain,  a deal  of  light  is  again  thrown  upon  the  king’s 
attitude  towards  trade.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign,  February  1604, 
Spain  refused  to  grant  the  terms  of  free  trade  and  exemption  from 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  impost  of  30  per  cent,  enacted  by  England. 
This  hostile  feeling  was  to  embitter  England  still  more  in  the  years 
to  come,  when  her  king  adopted  an  active  conciliatory  policy 
towards  that  country.  His  obstinacy  on  this  point  did  as  much  evil 
on  the  lines  of  foreign  policy  as  his  dilatory  and  shifty  proceedings 
did  when  they  hampered  Parliament  in  its  efforts  towards  the 
solution  of  trade  difficulties.  He  embroiled  us  with  Holland  in 
1615  over  the  East  Indies  and  the  Greenland  trade,  when  “the 
Commission  appointed  for  settlement  seemed  likely  to  fall  through,” 
as  “the  Hollanders  required  a league  offensive  and  defensive 
against  Spain  in  the  Eastern  world  and  the  King  resolved  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  peace  with  Spain  ” (State  Papers).  Again  in  1617,  “ The 
Spanish  treaty  is  not  so  forwarded  as  reported,  but  they  prevail  more 
here  with  golden  bullets  than  they  would  with  bullets  of  iron.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  King  is  dissimulating  in  his  favour  towards  them  in 
order  to  subvert  their  projects.”  There  is  a delightfully  subtle 
element  of  doubt  expressed  in  these  last  words,  and  they  bear  out 
strongly  the  antagonism  of  the  Crown  towards  the  standpoint 
supported  by  the  majority.  What  the  trader  felt  was  that  Holland 
was  the  country  that  should  have  been  taken  into  the  bonds  of 
fellowship.  She  it  was  that  English  traders  really  feared,  for 
Hollanders  had  ousted  our  trade  in  Russia  by  means  of  their  com- 
parative freedom  from  restrictions,  and  they  bad  shown  to  the 
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private  merchants  of  our  country  that  it  paid  them  better  to  take  the 
goods  brought  under  the  Dutch  flag  than  to  have  dealings  with  the 
Muscovy  Company.  Holland,  besides,  was  developing  her  fisheries 
at  our  expense,  for  “ their  chiefest  trade,”  as  they  termed  it,  was 
pursued  largely  in  our  waters.  An  echo  of  this  occurs  in  the 
suggestions  laid  down  in  April  1621  for  “ remedy  against  the  boldness 
of  those  active  energetic  Hollanders,  mariners  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  due  provision  of  ordnance,  protect  the  Narrow  Seas  as  the 
door  of  the  kingdom,  and  maintain  the  fisheries”  (State  Papers). 

On  the  whole  there  seemed  to  have  been  a fairly  unanimous 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  an  early  settlement  regarding  the 
difficulties  with  Holland,  but  James  did  indirectly  all  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  done.  He  leagued  with  the  one  nation  that  Holland 
hated  as  much  as  England  ever  did  or  could ; and  he  thwarted  them 
on  several  occasions  against  the  expressed  wish  of  his  counsellors, 
notably  in  January  1605,  when  “the  Hollanders  claimed  the  right  of 
search  at  sea,  which  the  King  refused  although  Viscount  Cranborne 
favours  them  ” (State  Papers). 

His  bolstering  up  of  the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company  by  a 
perpetual  licence  went  a long  way  towards  killing  our  trade  there, 
because  the  French  stepped  in,  and,  with  Leghorn  then  a free  port 
as  a basis,  absorbed  the  profits  that  should  have  been  ours.  In  the 
East  Indies  our  competition  with  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  was  even 
more  unequal,  for  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  a strong  political 
position.  Their  trade  in  that  domain  was  organised,  as  has  been 
said,  as  if  it  was  a department  of  Government.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  occasional  petitions  the  English  trader  could  get  his 
sovereign  to  consider  had  little  weight  against  rivals  who  could 
bring  the  whole  power  of  their  States  General  to  their  side.  In 
1619  there  was  an  attempt  to  put  matters  on  a workable  footing  in 
this  struggle.  A mutual  arrangement  was  come  to  in  a Council  of 
Defence,  but  James  spoiled  all  by  refusing  to  stand  by  his  part  of 
the  bargain.  To  him  in  no  small  degree  is  due  “ the  Ambcyna 
outrages,”  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  openly  by  the  company’s 
merchants  that  the  king  was  hostile  to  their  interests,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  some  proposed  “ to  break  up  the  company  and  leave 
the  trade.” 

The  king,  on  the  whole,  was  profoundly  unconscious  that  the 
new  century  was  paving  the  way  for  that  great  change  which  took 
place  in  the  next  century.  I refer  to  the  fact  that  trade  was  to 
dethrone  religion  as  the  leading  motive  in  most  of  the  conflicts  of 
the  nations.  Nor  did  his  actions  at  home  or  abroad  show  that  he 
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was  less  blind  as  to  the  importance  beginning  to  be  attached  to  the 
development  of  trade  as  a source  of  national  revenue. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  it  would  be  well  to  glance 
briefly  at  another  phase  in  the  contest,  viz.,  the  action  that  England 
took  towards  the  pirates  that  stripped  our  trade  on  one  of  its  chief 
highways.  The  extent  of  their  depredations  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract,  dated  February  7,  1619  : “The  pirates  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis  have  grown  so  strong  that  in  a few  years  they  have  taken 
three  hundred  ships  and  imprisoned  many  hundred  men”  (State 
Papers).  The  merchants  of  London  felt  the  grievance  so  keenly 
that  they  offered  ^40,000  towards  the  fitting  out  of  a punitive 
expedition,  while  the  Cinque  Ports  promised  ^200  a year  towards 
defraying  additional  expenses.  Several  companies,  notably  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  who  promised  ^20,000,  came  forward  also 
with  offers  of  aid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  by  the  way  the  local  jealousy  of  the 
North  as  it  is  displayed  in  several  of  the  entries  relating  to  this 
question.  One  of  these  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  “ The 
Mayor  of  Newcastle  in  the  April  sends  to  the  Council  the  names 
of  those  that  refuse  to  pay  the  1 sessment  ’ and  requests  a warrant 
to  compel  them.”  This  difficulty  arose  solely  from  the  fact  that  the 
trade  of  the  North  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign 
parts  infested  with  pirates.  “ What  was  of  interest  to  all  should  be 
discussed  by  all  ” may  have  been  formulated  as  a working  principle 
in  Parliament,  but  “ what  was  of  interest  to  all  should  be  supported 
by  all  ” had  yet  to  be  established  in  the  realm  of  trade. 

In  face  of  the  very  determined  stand  taken  by  traders,  private 
and  co-operative  alike,  the  king  resolved  on  the  extirpation  of  the 
pirates  ; but  accomplishment  with  him  was,  as  usual,  to  lag  so  much 
behind  intention  that  in  the  April  we  hear  of  him  postponing  the 
expedition  “ for  reasons  best  known  to  himself.”  He  gave  orders 
that  the  money  raised  by  the  Cinque  Ports  was  to  be  reserved  and 
the  further  collection  to  be  proceeded  with  so  that  the  money  may 
be  ready  when  required.  This  postponement  sine  die  caused  an 
immense  amount  of  very  bitter  feeling.  Thus  in  April  1621,  “The 
merchants  entreat  that,  as  the  ships  intended  against  pirates  are  dis- 
missed, the  collection  may  cease  and  the  money  gathered  be 
returned.”  In  May  of  the  same  year,  “The  Merchant  Strangers 
petition  for  the  return  of  the  money.”  More  than  two  months  later 
we  hear  the  king’s  grumble  about  those  very  traders  who  had  been 
so  eager  to  help.  The  tone  of  injured  innocence  on  his  part  is 
supreb  in  the  entry  of  September  13,  1621  : “His  Majesty,  having 
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performed  his  part  of  the  agreement  for  the  contributions  to  the 
expedition  against  the  pirates  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
merchants,  is  surprised  at  the  backwardness  of  the  companies  in 
raising  their  quota”  (State  Papers).  As  a consequence  no  active 
measures  were  carried  out  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  pirates  flourished 
unmolested,  and  all  that  was  accomplished  is  seen  in  the  entry 
August  9,  1621  : “The  fleet,  unable  to  brook  the  sea  longer,  is 
recalled  ; some  ships  are  to  remain  in  the  Narrow  Seas  for  the 
defence  of  trade.”  But  the  evil  lay  outside  the  Narrow  Seas. 

Had  the  king  encouraged  that  united  action  which  the  extent  of 
the  contributions  leads  one  to  infer ; had  he  taken  advantage  of  the 
union  of  so  many  traders  bound  together  for  the  time  being  by  their 
common  danger,  but  still  with  many  antagonistic  interests,  might  his 
influence  not  have  to  some  extent  at  least  made  that  friendly  feeling 
permanent ; and  might  wise  guidance  not  have  raised  these  men  out 
of  their  cliques  when  they  felt  their  co-operative  action  leading  to  a 
successful  issue  ? It  took  much,  as  a matter  of  fact,  to  bring  about 
even  this  temporary  bond  of  friendship,  and  it  took  little  to  stir  up 
differences,  so  there  can  be  no  surprise  that  petty  jealousies  soon 
caused  that  breach  which  was  seen  in  the  difficulty  there  was  in 
getting  the  money.  No  doubt  the  money  would  have  been  forth- 
coming at  the  time  when  it  was  first  wanted ; but  a few  months  are, 
as  a rule,  amply  sufficient  to  scatter  such  unions  if  a strong  hand 
does  not  smooth  down  the  prejudices  and  the  inevitable  friction  that 
is  always  in  evidence.  The  king,  in  my  opinion,  was  himself 
largely  responsible  for  those  months  of  inaction  which  spelt  failure 
for  the  plan.  The  direct  outcome  was  nil,  but  the  indirect  results 
were  worse,  for  they  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  connected  with  the 
affair  a distrust  of  the  king  and  they  aggravated  in  many  ways  those 
little  points  of  difference  which  energetic  and  straightforward  dealing 
would  have  swept  away. 

Outside  the  question  of  monopolies,  perhaps  no  subject  raised 
more  trouble  than  the  newly  formed  “ plantations  ” that  England 
had  established  in  America.  In  these  James  took  a very  active 
interest,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Virginia  Company.  How  much 
of  this  interest  was  merely  due  to  that  strong  element  of  curiosity  in 
his  character,  and  to  that  almost  childish  pleasure  he  took  in  a new 
thing,  cannot  very  well  be  settled  now,  but  we  can  almost  imagine 
that  these  features  had  a strong  influence  upon  him,  for  he  is  as 
eager  over  the  question  of  Virginia  squirrels  as  ever  he  shows  him- 
self on  far  more  important  points.  December  15,  1609. — “ Lord 
Southampton  writes  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  he  had  told  the  King  of 
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the  Virginia  squirrels  which  are  said  to  fly.  The  King  very  earnestly 
asked  if  none  were  provided  for  him  and  whether  Salisbury  had 
none  for  him,  and  said  he  was  sure  Salisbury  would  get  him  one. 
He  would  not  have  troubled  but  that  you  know  so  well  how  he  is 
affected  by  these  toys  ” (State  Papers).  Apart  from  this,  however, 
the  king  undoubtedly  held  a firm  conviction  about  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  welfare  of  these  “ plantations,”  and  he  took  an  active 
personal  interest  in  their  promotion.  In  1612  the  privileges  of  the 
Virginia  Company  were  confirmed,  their  property  extended,  and  they 
were  granted  more  ample  jurisdiction.  This  was  granted  in  the  face 
of  much  opposition  from  Spain,  whose  ambassador  was  enjoined, 
according  to  an  entry  in  the  following  April,  to  entreat  the  king  “ to 
remove  the  plantation  of  Virginia  first  by  fair  means.”  In  November 
1613  there  is  mention  of  “ a hot  dispute  ” with  the  Spanish  Secretary 
of  State,  who  complains  of  the  king’s  action  in  the  matter.  In  answer 
to  this  it  was  maintained  that  “ they  belong  to  the  Crown  of  England 
by  right  of  discovery  and  actual  possession.  They  should  not  be 
given  over  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  already  more  than  they  can 
wield  ” (State  Papers). 

The  ill-success  of  Spain  in  this  affair  forced  them  to  drift  back 
upon  the  hope  that  the  colony  would  collapse  of  itself,  and  there 
were  considerable  grounds  existing  for  some  years  that  this  hope 
would  be  fulfilled.  Bitter  complaints  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  State  Papers  against  the  colonists  themselves.  They  are  re- 
presented as  weak  and  badly  organised,  as  utterly  indifferent  to  all 
thoughts  of  public  spirit,  and  as  grossly  ignorant  of  even  the  first 
principles  of  self-preservation.  The  following  extracts  will  bear  this 
out.  July  9, 1612. — “ John  Chamberlain  writes  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
that  he  fears  the  plantation  will  fall  to  the  ground  itself  by  the  extreme 
beastly  idleness  of  our  nation,  who,  notwithstanding  the  cost  and 
diligence  used  to  support  them,  will  rather  starve  than  be  industrious.” 
Again  in  1622  the  same  writer,  in  writing  of  a disaster  which  resulted 
in  the  natives  slaying  350  English  settlers,  blames  them  for  “ their 
own  supine  negligence  in  living  in  scattered  and  straggling  houses. 
The  disgrace  and  the  shame  is  as  much  as  the  loss  : no  other  nation 
would  have  been  so  grossly  overtaken  ” (State  Papers). 

In  1623  James  addressed  the  Governor  of  Virginia  on  the  subject 
and  complained  severely  of  the  condition  of  the  colonies.  He  issued 
express  commands  on  the  subject  of  internal  amity  and  of  due 
attention  to  fortifications,  &c.,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  requests 
to  know  how  far  the  company  have  put  into  execution  those  rules 
for  better  government,  and  whether  they  are  not  making  “ a pretext 
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of  their  constitution  to  break  his  commands.”  For  the  further 
development  of  the  “ plantation  ” he  gave  considerable  attention  to 
Captain  Baily’s  project,  suggesting  the  shipment  of  some  3,000  poor 
people  annually,  and  ordered  the  whole  plan  to  be  gone  into  in 
detail.  Baily’s  later  plan,  embodied  in  his  pamphlet  “A  Project 
concerning  Virginia,”  which  had  for  its  object  the  raising  of  a sum  of 
^600,000  to  help  the  plantation,  was  also  fully  discussed  by  the 
king’s  orders.  That  the  Crown  was  unsuccessful  in  the  business, 
however,  is  beyond  doubt,  for  things  became  so  bad  that  Parliament 
interfered  and  friction  arose  at  once.  The  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king  were  accused  of  partiality;  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
blamed,  and  an  examination  of  the  former  Governor  of  the  colony 
ordered.  James  ordered  the  Governor  out  of  London,  and  events 
very  nearly  brought  about  a rupture  between  king  and  Parliament. 
April 30,  1624. — “The  King  wrote  a letter  to  the  Lower  House  to 
rid  them  of  a thorny  business  touching  Virginia  and  Somers  Is.  It 
was  like  to  have  bred  much  faction  among  them,  to  prevent  which  the 
King  has  reserved  the  whole  case  to  his  own  hearing  ” (State  Papers). 
In  the  following  May  he  sheltered  himself  behind  the  Council,  to 
whom  he  said  the  whole  matter  had  been  very  specially  recommended. 
“This  was  assented  to  by  a general  silence,  but  not  without  soft 
muttering  that  any  other  business  might  in  the  same  way  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Parliament.”  A generation  later  this  “soft 
muttering  ” was  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  second  of  the  Stuarts 
that  misruled  England. 

In  1625  James  judicially  repealed  the  Letters  Patent  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  colony  and  declared  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
should  depend  immediately  upon  himself.  This  marked  the  climax 
of  a struggle  in  which  the  king  gained  but  little  credit  for  much  that 
he  may  have  done  conscientiously  enough. 

England  would  have  done  well  by  taking  a lesson  in  colonial 
administration  from  the  Hollanders,  who  were  very  far  in  advance  of 
them,  and  consequently  in  this  and  the  following  reigns  reaped  a 
corresponding  advantage.  Their  different  associations  had  been 
consolidated  in  1602  into  one  central  company,  which  held  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  and  in  addition  many  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Their  constitution  was  for  the  most  part  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  English  companies.  It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
department  of  Government,  and  its  wide  administration,  embracing 
delegates  from  all  the  great  trading  towns  of  the  republic,  enabled 
trade  to  be  carried  on  almost  as  if  it  were  free.  Their  success  is 
best  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  remained  practically  above  competition 
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for  more  than  half  a century,  and  even  as  late  as  1665  the  States 
General  renewed  their  charter  in  the  face  of  the  complaints  made 
by  the  free  traders.  Such  was  the  combination  that  the  isolated 
companies  of  England  had  to  face  and  to  acknowledge  defeat  from 
all  through  this  reign. 

Mention  has  been  made  already  of  the  king’s  attitude  in  what 
may  be  called  the  foreign  policy  of  trade.  His  partiality  for  Spain 
on  more  than  one  occasion  brought  about  a bad  understanding 
between  England  and  Holland.  In  1605  he  refused  to  allay  the 
jealousy  that  Holland  showed  to  the  trade  between  England  and 
Flanders.  In  1615  he  backed  out  of  a league  with  Holland  against 
Spain,  and  his  apathy  aggravated  the  irritation  felt  by  the  Dutch 
merchants  on  the  question  of  exchange.  In  1619  they  offered 
^100,000  to  compromise  matters,  but  James  thrust  the  case  within 
the  machinations  of  the  Star  Chamber,  where  it  fell  through  owing 
to  the  trouble  there  was  in  finding  proofs  about  certain  points  that 
were  raised. 

The  continued  complaints  about  “ the  engrossment  by  the 
Netherlander, ” and  the  petitions  of  the  Eastland  merchants  about 
the  decay  in  the  sale  of  English  cloth  in  the  eastern  ports  (it  fell 
from  ^200,000  to  between  ^70,000  and  ^80,000  per  annum),  show 
that  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  English  trade  was  being  perpetually 
thwarted.  No  little  of  this  was  of  course  due  to  the  want  of  co- 
operation between  the  rival  companies,  but  the  king  never  stirred 
a finger  to  secure  the  adoption  of  any  cure.  As  a matter  of  fact  he 
was  more  inclined  to  a contrary  policy,  the  evil  results  of  which  are 
best  traced  in  the  pitiable  attempts  of  the  English  traders  to  secure 
a footing  in  the  East  Indies.  The  treaty  of  1619,  which  constituted 
a Council  of  Defence  embracing  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
from  either  side,  was  spoiled  by  the  action  of  the  king.  He  refused 
to  support  the  treaty  actively,  and  our  trade,  which  fortunately  had 
to  encounter  lesser  difficulties  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  could  not 
cope  as  a consequence  with  the  systematic  arrangements  which  the 
Dutch  applied  to  their  trade  with  the  islands  under  their  territorial  rule. 

Instead  of  friendly  relations  being  established  between  the  rival 
nations,  the  climax  was  reached  in  the  expulsion  of  the  weaker 
power.  The  end  of  1623  saw  the  English  driven  from  Amboyna 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  soon  afterwards  they  lost  their  hold 
upon  all  the  Spice  Islands.  It  was  left  for  the  strong  hand  of 
Cromwell  to  force  the  Dutch  to  admit  the  iniquity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  to  pay  compensation  for  the  outrages  wffiich  James’s 
weakness  permitted  him  to  ignore. 
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So  far  we  have  alluded  to  little  but  what  was  in  the  main  dis- 
creditable to  the  king ; but  fairness  demands  us  to  notice,  although 
it  must  be  briefly,  those  issues  where  his  influence  can  really  be  said 
to  have  been  helpful  On  the  question  of  “ exchange  ” he  seems  to 
have  acted  so  far  wisely  enough  to  avoid  those  conflicts  which  he 
managed  to  raise  as  a rule  in  other  matters.  The  numerous 
grievances  that  were  ranged  round  this  doctrine  were  being  tackled 
at  this  time  by  many  a theorist  who  advocated  some  special  project 
or  other  for  their  solution.  There  was  consequently  much  of  that 
dim  light  which  we  are  told  follows  a multitude  of  counsellors,  but, 
to  his  credit,  be  it  said,  the  king  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  given 
his  support  to  the  most  feasible  plan,  and  to  have  furthered  it  in 
many  ways  available  to  him  alone.  The  theory  I refer  to  was  the 
one  brought  forward  by  Heath  in  May  1622,  in  which  he  proposed 
“ the  establishment  of  a Bank  to  be  regulated  by  a Council  of  Trade 
as  a means  of  detecting  export  of  money  and  of  working  trade  with 
smaller  capital  ” (State  Papers).  In  the  June  following  the  king  issued 
“a  Declaration  to  establish  a Royal  Exchange  with  four  assistants  to 
regulate  all  exchanges  between  English  traders  and  strangers,”  and 
on  July  28  “a  standing  committee  to  consult  on  matters  of  trade” 
received  his  sanction.  Not  content  with  this,  he  sent  the  proclama- 
tion to  the  Council  of  Scotland  and  authorised  them  “ to  send  up 
3 or  4 experienced  persons  to  treat  with  the  King’s  Commons  in 
London  upon  wools  and  other  matters.”  Other  suggestions  towards 
the  same  end,  notably  one  produced  in  1614  to  raise  English  coins 
in  nominal  value  so  as  to  make  them  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
foreign  coins,  did  not  secure  the  king’s  special  countenance,  while 
the  project  already  alluded  to  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been 
one  of  peculiar  interest  to  him.  Whether,  of  course,  it  was  a full 
and  final  solution  of  the  difficulty  cannot  very  well  be  discussed 
here,  but,  even  if  it  were  not,  still  the  fact  remains  that  in  this  James 
acted  far  more  consistently  and  far  less  arbitrarily  than  usual.  He 
had  indeed  a mind  whose  natural  bent  was  towards  argument,  and 
it  may  be  that  he  supported  the  plan  because  the  arguments  in  its 
favour  appealed  to  him.  One  might  enlarge  profitably  upon  this 
point,  Was  James  personally  more  fitted  to  grasp  the  grains  of  truth 
in  a theory  than  he  was  to  guide  events  to  practical  issues  ? Per- 
sonally I think  so,  and  yet  his  one  great  triumph  in  the  domain  of 
trade  was  a very  practical  one  indeed — the  plantation  of  Ulster. 

The  part  James  played  in  this  great  experiment  was  certainly 
much  in  his  favour,  for  the  English  Council  that  carried  the  measure, 
an  extremely  revolutionary  one  for  the  times,  was  swayed  undoubtedly 
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to  a large  extent  by  royal  influence  and  personal  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  business.  The  policy  inaugurated  was  admittedly 
one  of  spoliation,  and  the  opposition  it  aroused  in  many  minds 
would  be  the  same  as  confronts  us  in  the  cry  against  “ murder  for 
gain”  so  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  see  nothing  but 
unmixed  evil  in  a campaign  against  the  Matabele  or  the  Boer.  But 
this  discussion  is  again  outside  our  province.  What  remains  really 
relevant  is  the  enormous  material  advantages  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  this  apparent  harshness,  and  that  has  made  Ulster  in  later 
times  the  only  economically  prosperous  part  of  Ireland.  To  James 
let  us  give  at  least  a fair  share  in  this — the  one  consummate  success 
that  he  could  say  he  aided  in  achieving  for  trade— for  he  acted  when 
occasion  demanded  with  a promptitude  usually  foreign  to  him.  So 
unusual  is  this  attitude  on  his  part  that  it  requires  more  than  a mere 
statement  of  it  to  make  it  convincing,  but  the  State  Papers  again 
bear  witness  here.  On  April  13,  1611,  “the  King  ordered  the  issue 
of  a Proclamation  for  the  British  undertakers  of  the  escheated  lands 
in  Ulster  to  repair  into  Ireland  before  the  beginning  of  May  next.” 
This  reads  plainly  that  he  was  intent  upon  hurrying  the  establishment 
of  the  colonists,  as  he  recognised  that  half  the  battle  would  be  won 
if  he  only  got  them  there  soon  enough.  When  that  was  done  he 
kept  a sharp  eye  on  affairs  across  the  water.  In  August  1612  he 
took  to  task  the  officials  for  their  laxness  in  carrying  out  his  measures, 
and  more  especially  was  he  angry  with  “ the  inconsistent  steps  taken 
by  the  Deputy  to  vindicate  the  King’s  title  to  dispose  of  the  lands  ” 
(State  Papers). 

On  one  other  occasion  at  least  James  displayed  somewhat  of  the 
same  spirit.  Early  in  the  reign  there  was  a proposed  deed  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  trading  affairs,  as  a matter  of 
course,  bulked  largely  amongst  the  details  calling  for  settlement. 
The  State  Papers  of  1606  give  us  a glimpse  of  the  great  opposition 
which  came  from  the  English  trading  companies  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Scotchmen  into  their  corporations.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  king  did  not  stand  by  those  powerful  bodies  in  their  local 
jealousy,  for  in  1607  there  is  an  entry  in  which  an  anonymous  Scot 
returns  thanks  to  the  king  for  support  against  “ the  unjust  aspersions 
of  certain  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  and  he  adds  that  they  (the 
Scots)  only  consent  to  “that  Union,  so  great  hated  by  them,  and  so 
little  affected  by  us,”  from  reluctance  to  thwart  his  Majesty  on  “ a 
project  he  has  so  much  at  heart  ” (State  Papers). 

One  thing  in  all  this  stands  out  clearly.  The  king  is  seen  in  a 
much  better  light  on  what  may  be  termed  the  domestic  side  of  trade, 
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because  trade  at  home  grew  up  more  free  from  that  taint  which 
James’s  weak  and  erroneous  foreign  policy  spread  upon  English 
trade  whenever  it  ventured  forth  from  its  own  shores. 

No  one  can  be  more  deeply  conscious  of  the  restrictions  that 
should  attend  even  the  likeliest  conclusions  based  upon  a period  of 
history  long  since  past  than  he  who  has  studied  some  epoch  with  a 
set  end  in  view.  It  is  not  the  want  of  material  so  much  as  the 
temptations  in  handling  it  that  breeds  errors.  “ There  is  a danger 
in  reading  modern  doctrines  into  ancient  records,”  and  this,  I 
apprehend,  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  subject,  where  so  much 
has  been  proved  false  that  was  once  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Besides,  let  us  remember  how  direct  is  the  effect  of  existing  social 
conditions  upon  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  how 
immense  the  difference  between  the  framework  of  society  then  and 
now.  If  we  recognise  this,  must  we  not  be  frequently  content  to 
assert  but  tentatively  that  which  neglect  of  this  would  probably 
induce  us  to  maintain  without  proviso  ? So,  in  conclusion,  let  this 
not  be  forgotten  in  awarding  praise  or  blame  to  the  actions  of  a 
sovereign  who  personally  will  always  remain  amongst  the  least 
understood  of  those  who  have  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

In  depreciation  of  him  the  foremost  point  to  drive  home  was  his 
failure  to  grasp  the  growing  idea  of  a national  interest  in  trade. 
Further,  he  was  unable  to  see  that  foreign  policy  in  its  widest  sense 
was  for  the  future  to  be  swayed  more  by  trade  relations  than  by  the 
ideas  that  had  previously  moved  it,  by  religious  differences  or  by  the 
mere  fear  for  national  safety.  Upon  these  two  general  issues  he  was 
guilty  of  much  of  the  retardation  felt  during  his  reign,  and  this  is 
significantly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a distinct  decline 
in  the  standard  of  comfort  from  1583  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

The  tediousness  of  the  struggle  against  monopolies  was  due 
largely  to  his  vacillating  conduct,  and  the  same  reason  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  loss  in  general  trade  which  we  experienced  when  in 
contact  with  our  rivals.  The  foundation  of  much  that  made  the 
Dutch  formidable  in  the  Commonwealth  days  was  laid,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  by  James’s  action,  or  rather  his  inaction.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  a “ Gallio  ” and  “ cared  for  none  of  these  things,”  for  he  was,  on 
the  whole,  of  an  opposite  disposition.  His  sins  were  more  generally 
those  of  commission  than  those  of  omission  ; more  frequently  did 
his  failures  spring  from  his  powers  of  interference  than  from  his 
mere  inability  to  guide  and  control  wisely. 

With  regard  to  Virginia,  his  desire  for  its  promotion  drew  from 
him  on  more  than  one  occasion  a note  of  defiance  rare  to  him.  For 
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it  he  braved  the  wrath  of  Spain,  and  again  at  a later  moment  he 
opposed  France  in  her  accusations  over  the  dispute  between  our 
colonists  and  “ New  France.”  But  these  were  isolated  cases,  and  it 
is  from  the  general  trend  that  we  must  judge  in  this  matter.  Spain, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  ruled  him  thoroughly,  and  everything  of  advantage 
to  trade  was  in  his  eyes  subservient  to  her  dictates.  This,  indeed, 
was  a ruling  motive  with  him,  just  as  ignorance  of,  and  inability  to 
see  the  growing  importance  of  the  Dutch  led  him  to  thwart  that 
nation  at  those  very  moments  when  it  would  have  paid  England  to 
have  had  her  as  a friend. 

At  home  he  was,  as  has  already  been  noted,  more  successful ; he 
helped  in  making  at  least  one  great  home  for  future  industry  in  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  he  frequently 
supported  the  Scottish  trader  against  the  jealousy  of  his  more  power- 
ful brother  south  of  the  Tweed. 

But  it  is  his  personality  after  all  that  holds  the  key  that  can 
unlock  for  us  the  motives  of  his  actions.  His  bigoted  self- 
importance  and  his  love  of  prerogative — I am  a king  and  I stand 
by  my  order — are  at  the  root  of  his  interference  both  with  the 
monopolies  themselves  and  with  Parliament  when  it  strove  to  rectify 
what  he  evidently  could  not  do.  An  almost  childish  curiosity  in 
new  or  unknown  things  accounted  for  his  somewhat  fatherly 
ambition  to  become  at  least  an  autocratic  Colonial  Secretary,  if  not 
an  Empire  Builder ; while  the  love  he  bore  towards  “ the  Lady 
Pecunia”  weighed  heavily  in  many  of  his  dealings  with  traders  at 
home. 

Many  of  the  advances  made  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  due  to  causes  that  lay  for  the  most  part  outside 
of  his  immediate  control,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  this  was  so,  for 
they  were  made  often  enough  in  face  of  his  opposition.  The  great 
movement  towards  a conscious  grasp  of  the  true  principles  under- 
lying trade,  and  the  great  progress  secured  in  the  practical  fields  of 
that  trade  were,  after  all,  too  potent  in  themselves  to  suffer  much 
from  him.  Had  it  not  been  so,  modern  times  might  have  had  to 
wait  yet  awhile  for  many  of  the  advantages  now  the  common 
possession  of  all. 


CHARLES  MENMUIR. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  JULIA . 

A SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

“ TTTHY,  Julia  ! what  on  earth  is  the  matter?” 

V V Mrs.  Caulfield  had  just  come  into  her  kitchen  and  found 
her  cook,  usually  the  most  cheerful  and  busy  of  mortals,  sitting  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

Julia  dried  her  eyes  with  a comer  of  her  apron,  stifled  her  sobs, 
and  replied  in  a broken  voice  : 

“The  little  kitten  knocked  screeches  out  of  a big  rat  this 
morning,  ma’am.” 

“ You  are  surely  not  so  silly  as  to  cry  about  that ! Is  it  the  rat 
you  say  you  are  fond  of?  ” 

“ And  why  wouldn’t  I be  fond  of  him,  ma’am  ? Sure  he’s  an  old 
neighbour,  and  was  here  before  ever  I come  into  the  place,  and  will 
be  long  after  me  too.” 

“ I sincerely  hope  not,”  answered  her  mistress  ; “ I cannot  say 
that  I think  rats  are  at  all  desirable  in  a kitchen.  But  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? Is  your  father  ill  ? ” 

“ No,  ma’am,  but  he  sent  word  this  morning  that  I was  to  give 
you  notice  to  be  laving  you  this  day  week.” 

“This  day  week  ! Nonsense,  you  have  been  here  for  nearly  six 
years,  and  I cannot  think  of  letting  you  go  without  a month’s  notice. 
What  does  he  want  you  for?”  Mrs.  Caulfield  spoke  sternly — - 
reliable,  steady  cooks  are  not  to  be  got  every  day,  and  Julia  wanting 
to  go  in  this  hurried  manner  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  decidedly 
inconvenient. 

Julia’s  sobs  began  afresh—  in  fact  she  became  almost  hysterical. 

“ I’m  sure,  ma’am,  I’m  terrible  sorry  to  be  putting  you  about  like 
this,  and  I don’t  want  to  be  laving  you  at  all ; but  I can’t  go  aginst 
my  father,  and  he  says  I must  go  home  this  day  week.  Oh  ! what 
will  I do?  What  will  I do  at  all?”  And,  in  an  excess  of  self- 
abandonment  she  threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  subsided  into  the 
chair,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

Mrs.  Caulfield  went  to  the  pantry,  filled  a glass  wTith  water,  and 
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quietly  ordered  her  to  drink  it,  and  then  tell  her  what  she  was 
making  such  a fuss  about. 

Julia  obediently  drank  the  water,  hut  she  had  not  sufficient  com- 
mand of  her  voice  to  speak.  Mrs.  Caulfield  went  on  to  say  in  a 
grave  tone : 

“ It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  tell  me  you  must  do  as  your 
father  desires,  but  you  have  also  your  duties  towards  your  employers 
to  consider.  Tell  me  at  once  what  your  father  wants  you  home  for 
in  such  a violent  hurry.” 

Julia  rose  to  her  feet,  looked  down,  hesitated,  then  said  in  a 
whisper  : 

“ He  says  he’s  thinking  of  getting  me  married.” 

“ Of  getting  you  married  ! Why,  I thought  you  told  me  that 
Phil  Lynch  could  not  marry  you  till  the  labourer’s  cottage  he  put  in 
for  is  finished.” 

“ It  isn’t  Phil  Lynch  at  all,  ma’am.  Sure  it’s  owld  Peter  Brady 
he  wants  me  for.” 

“ Peter  Brady  ! You  don’t  mean  the  farmer  who  lives  up  the 
Nobber  road  ? Why  he  must  be  as  old  as  your  father  ! ” 

“ Troth,  and  I believe  he  is  so,  ma’am.  He’s  a quare  little  sketch 
of  a man,  anyhow,  and  I hate  the  sight  of  him,  so  I do.” 

“If  you  hate  him  you  surely  ought  not  to  marry  him.  Besides, 
you  told  me  you  had  promised  to  marry  Phil  as  soon  as  he  got  that 
house.” 

“ So  I did,  ma’am,  but  I can’t  go  aginst  me  father,  and  if  he 
says  I am  to  marry  that  owld  Brady  what  can  I do  ? And  sure 
I never  spoke  wan  word  to  him  in  all  me  life,  good  or  bad.” 

“ You  had  better  go  and  see  your  father  and  tell  him  that  you 
cannot  leave  my  service  without  giving  me  proper  notice.  And  say 
also  that  you  cannot  break  your  word  to  Phil  Lynch.” 

“Ah  sure,  what  does  he  care  for  Phil  Lynch  ? However,  ma’am, 
if  you  will  let  me  go  home  after  sending  up  the  dinner  to-night,  I’ll 
be  back  rale  early  in  the  morning,  and  I’ll  see  if  I can  make  any 
hand  of  him  at  all,  but  I doubt  will  it  be  any  good.” 

“ Oh,  father,  dear  ! don’t  ax  me  to  do  it  1 ” pleaded  Julia.  “ Sure 
the  mistress  is  rale  vexed  with  me  for  wantin’  to  lave  her  at  such 
short  notice,  and  after  all  the  years  I’ve  been  in  it  too.  . . . And 
what  will  I say  to  Phil  Lynch  at  all  ? 

She  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  jacket  and  stood  before  him,  tall, 
strongly  made,  capable  looking.  No  longer  in  her  youth,  for  she 
was  well  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  and  with  not  even  the  remains 
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of  beauty — in  fact  were  it  not  for  her  large,  rather  deep-set  dark-blue 
eyes,  fringed  with  the  blackest  of  lashes,  she  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely plain.  She  stretched  out  imploring  hands  towards  her  father, 
who  was  just  entering  the  door. 

He  was  a contrast  to  his  daughter.  A thin,  wiry  little  man,  with 
sandy  hair  and  beard  just  turning  grey,  “ foxy-looking,”  the  neigh- 
bours called  him,  and  the  cunning  look  in  his  small,  narrow  eyes 
which  peered  out  from  under  his  bushy  brows  accounted  for  the 
epithet. 

The  kitchen  was  unlighted  save  for  the  uncertain  glimmer  of  the 
sods  of  turf  on  the  hearth,  over  which  a large  pot  filled  with  potatoes 
hung  from  a hook  in  the  chimney.  Dennis  Murphy  struck  a match 
on  the  heel  of  his  boot,  lit  the  lamp  which  stood  on  the  dresser,  and 
for  the  first  time  taking  any  notice  of  his  daughter’s  presence, 
inquired : 

“ An’  what  brought  you  here  at  all  ? ” 

“ It  was  the  mistress  sent  me  to  say  she  can’t  be  after  letting  me 
go  without  giving  her  a month’s  notice.  Sure  it  would  be  bad  trate- 
ment  of  her  any  way,  and  she  and  himself  so  good  to  me  as  they  are 
— and — ” here  she  hesitated  for  a moment — “ and  you  know  I’m 
promised  to  Phil  Lynch  this  year  or  more,  and  how  can  you  ax  me 
to  get  married  to  any  one  else?”  Julia  stopped,  rather  out  of  breath 
and  alarmed  at  her  “impidence”  in  “spakin’  up  to  her  father  in 
that  bowld  way,”  as  she  termed  it  when  recounting  the  result  of  the 
interview. 

“ Is  it  Phil  Lynch  ? Ar-r-h  get  out  av  that  wid  yer  Phil  Lynch  1 * 
(Julia  wished  she  could  !)  “Can  Phil  Lynch  give  yer  a dacent 
house,  an’  a couple  av  pigs,  an’  a yard  full  of  fowls,  an’  a cow,  not 
to  mintion  a calf  to  rare  ? Tell  me  that  now  ! I’m  not  makin'  little 
av  Phil  Lynch — he’s  a quite  dacent  boy — but  would  ye  be  after 
comparin’  the  likes  av  him  wid  Mr.  Peter  Brady  of  Skebeg  farm  ? — a 
man  wid  money  in  the  bank,  an’  respectid  by  all.  An’  he’ll  take  yer 
widout  a brass  farden— think  av  that  now ! ” 

“ I don’t  want  to  be  taken  as  I am  just  as  if  I was  a cow  or  a 
pig  you  was  tryin’  to  sell  in  the  fair  of  Kells.  Sure  and  what  put  the 
notion  in  your  head  at  all  ? ” asked  Julia  with  an  air  of  indignation 
which  accorded  ill  with  her  ordinary  look  of  placid  good  nature. 

Her  father  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  went  deliberately  to  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen  in  which  stood  an  arm  chair  covered  with 
American  cloth,  which  he  had  bought  at  an  auction  some  years  ago. 
This  chair  was  his  most  valued  possession,  and  was  reserved  for  the 
priest  when  he  favoured  him  with  a call,  or  for  some  other  much 
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respected  guest.  It  was  with  no  small  feeling  of  surprise,  mingled 
with  involuntary  gratification,  that  Julia  saw  him  put  it  down  near 
the  fire  and  motion  her  to  be  seated  in  it.  So  much  honour  had 
never  before  been  conferred  upon  her  in  all  her  life. 

“ Is  it  what  made  me  take  the  notion  ? Just  you  sit  here  by  the 
fire  an’  I’ll  tell  yer  all  about  it,”  said  her  father  confidentially. 
“ But  howld  on  for  a minit  till  I light  me  pipe.” 

Julia  obeyed,  and  the  old  man  drew  a “creepy  stool”  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hearth,  took  up  a small  sod  of  turf  in  the  tongs, 
and  slowly  and  deliberately  lighted  his  short  clay  pipe,  casting  from 
time  to  time  a scrutinising  glance  at  his  daughter,  who  sat  very  erect 
in  the  chair , a comical  mixture  of  elation  at  her  unaccustomed  dignity, 
and  a resolve  to  make  a fight  for  herself  and  Phil  clearly  to  be  seen 
on  her  homely  countenance. 

“ This  is  how  it  was,”  he  began,  giving  a careless  kick  to  a 
refractory  sod  of  turf  which  had  fallen  out  of  its  place,  “ me  an 
Pether  Brady  was  walkin’  home  from  the  chapel  a Sunday,  an’  ses 
I,  ‘ Pether  ’ ses  I,  ‘ I wondher  how  it  is  that  a fine  man  like  yerself 
doesn’t  get  married—’  ”* 

“ Fine  man  indeed  ! ” put  in  Julia,  tossing  her  head  scornfully. 
“To  call  the  likes  of  that  a fine  man  ! ” 

“ * A foine  upstandin’  man  like  you,’  ” continued  her  father,  taking 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  interruption,  “ ‘ wants  someone  to  be 
lookin’  after  the  house  now  that  herselfs  dead ’ ” 

“ Troth  an’  she  isn’t  dead  more  nor  a month,  and  it’s  a shame 
for  him  to  be  looking  for  another  so  soon,  so  it  is.” 

“ Ay,  sure  it  was  the  * Month’s  Mind  ’ they  had  for  her  in  the 
chapel  that  put  it  into  me  head.  Only  a month  dead  ! ” he  went 
on  with  ineffable  contempt,  “ sure  an’  isn’t  she  as  dead  as  ever  she’ll 
be  ? Well,  no  matther.  ‘ I’m  glad  you  mintioned  the  subject, 
Dinnis  Murphy,  ses  he,  mighty  perlite,  ‘ for  it’s  meself  was  wantin’  to 
spake  to  yer  about  yer  daughter  Julia,  the  wan,’  ses  he,  ‘ that’s  cook 
wid  Mrs.  Caulfield  there  beyant.  They  do  be  tellin’  me,’  ses  he, 
‘that  she’s  a great  woman  intoirely  to  rare  pigs  an’  chickens,  an’  half 
the  hins  is  lookin’  hatch,  an’  that  woman  I have  is  no  good  at  all  ’ ” 

“Is  it  young  pigs,  and  hins  lookin’  hatch? ” asked  Julia,  leaning 
forward  with  sudden  interest. 

Her  father  stooped  down,  ostensibly  to  knock  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  but  in  reality  to  conceal  a grin  of  satisfaction  at  having  at 
last  succeeded  in  arousing  Julia’s  attention.  The  action  occupied 
less  than  a minute,  and  when  he  raised  his  face  it  was  as  impassive 
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“ 1 An’  there’s  me  best  cow  will  be  after  calvin’  in  less  nor  a fort- 
night,’ ses  he,  * an’  who’s  to  milk  her  an’  rare  the  calf  sorra  a know  do 
I know.’  ” 

“ Awhat  do  I care  for  his  ould  cow  and  his  calf?  Let  him  milk 
them  himself,  for  he’ll  not  get  me  to  do  it  for  him.” 

She  need  not  have  spoken — beyond  drawing  his  stool  a little 
nearer  to  her,  and  speaking  still  more  impressively,  the  old  man 
showed  no  sign  of  having  heard  her. 

“ Well,  I made  the  best  bargain  I could  for  yer.  ‘ Pether,’  ses  I, 
‘ there  isn’t  a betther  girl  in  all  the  County  Meath  nor  me  daughter 
Julia,  an’  Mr.  an’  Mrs.  Caulfield  has  a terrible  grate  wish  for  her. 
She’s  not  to  say  a beauty,  an’  she’s  lost  an  odd  tooth  or  two  ’ ” (here 
he  glanced  at  her  to  see  how  she  took  this  disparagement  of  her 
personal  attractions,  but  beyond  drawing  down  her  lip  to  conceal 
the  ravages  of  time  she  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  it),  “ ‘ but,’  ses 
I,  4 she’s  studdy  an’  settled,  and  there  isn’t  a wan  can  howld  a candle 
to  her  for  rarin’  chickens  an’  pigs,  an’  young  stock,  or  anny  other 
kind  of  fowl — but,’  ses  I,  4 she’ll  be  expectin’  you  to  keep  a sarvint  to 
help  her  in  the  house  an’  outside,  for  she’s  been  used  to  her  comforts 
an’  she’ll  make  you  the  same.’  * Done  wid  you,  me  boy,’  ses  he, 
houldin’  out  his  hand.  An’  thin  we  sphit  on  our  hands,  an’  we  shuk 
hands  an  it — an’  whin  I makes  a bargain  I’d  like  to  see  the  woman, 
or  the  man  ayther,  would  make  me  go  back  on  it.” 

“But  / made  no  bargain,”  protested  Julia. 

“ An’  who  iver  axed  you  to  make  a bargain  ? ” inquired  her  father 
contemptuously.  “Amn’t  I yer  father?  An’  who  should  know 
betther  nor  me  what’s  for  yer  good  ? I was  to  send  you  worrd  that 
Pether  Brady  will  be  cornin’  here  to  have  spache  wid  ye  the  night, 
an’  ye  may  as  well  give  him  the  good  answer  at  wance  an’  be  done 
wid  yer  nonsense.” 

“ Well  Julia,  what  did  your  father  say  to  you  last  night?”  asked 
Mrs.  Caulfield  when  she  entered  the  kitchen  the  following  morning. 

Julia  looked  down,  and  plucked  nervously  at  her  apron-string. 

“ Sure  it  was  no  good  my  going  at  all,  ma’am.  He  won’t  listen 
to  a word  I say.  He  ses  he’s  passed  his  word  to  Peter  Brady,  and 
where’s  the  use  of  talking  about  it  ? He  says  Peter  will  be  wanting 
me  at  onest,  for  the  woman  he  has  is  no  good  at  all,  but  he  will  keep 
her  on  for  a sarvint  for  me.  And  Peter  wants  to  get  married  a’ 
Sunday  week  so  as  I’ll  get  in  on  the  ways  of  the  place  before  the  cow 
calves.  Did  ever  you  hear  the  like  of  that  impidence,  ma’am  ? ” 

“ But  did  you  see  Brady  himself  ? What  did  he  say  ? ” 
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“Oh,  yes,  ma’am,  I seen  him  sure  enough,”  and  Julia  wiped  her 
eyes  with  her  apron  and  swallowed  down  a sob.  “ He's  just  the 
livin’  image  of  them  figures  they  make  with  hay  and  an  ould  coat 
and  stick  up  in  the  pitater  fields  to  frighten  the  crows— only  he  had 
a better  coat  on.  I think  he  got  it  to  bury  his  wife  in.” 

“ He  surely  did  not  want  to  bury  his  wife  in  his  new  coat ! ” said 
Mrs.  Caulfield  laughing,  and  Julia,  whose  sense  of  humour  was 
strongly  developed,  joined  in  so  heartily  that  for  a time  her  troubles 
were  forgotten.  But  it  was  only  for  a minute.  Mrs.  Caulfield  was 
determined  to  settle  matters  one  way  or  another.  “ Tell  me  plainly 
whether  you  intend  to  marry  Brady  or  not,”  she  said  with  some 
impatience.  “ If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  do  so  I must  look 
out  for  another  cook,  and  you  have  given  me  very  little  time.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  marry  him,  ma’am,  but  sure  what  can  I do  ? 
I can’t  go  agin st  me  father — I always  done  what  he  told  me.  I’d 
rather  live  wid  Phil  Lynch  in  wan  of  them  labourers’  cottages  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  than  wid  that  ould  Brady  in  his  grand  farm 
house  wid  all  his  pigs  and  chickens.” 

“Well  then,  tell  your  father  so;  or,  better  still — the  master  is 
away,  so  I can  spare  you  for  a night — suppose  you  go  and  consult 
your  married  sister  at  Navan.  The  car  is  going  to  Kells,  and  will 
take  you  to  the  station.  You  can  talk  it  over  quietly  with  her  and 
•come  back  in  the  afternoon.” 

Julia  was  delighted,  and  started  for  Kells,  but,  to  her  mistress’s 
surprise,  returned  home  the  same  evening. 

“ Why,  Julia,  back  again  ! Did  you  not  go  to  Navan  ? ” 

“ Ah,  where  was  the  good  of  goin’,  ma’am  ? Who  did  I meet  in 
Kells  but  me  father  an’  that  ould  sketch,  an’  they  kep’  me  talkin’  till 
I was  late  for  the  train,  an’  thin  I met  Florry  Boylan,  and  she  was 
tellin’  me  about  her  sister  Katie’s  marriage — — ” 

“Is  Katie  Boylan  going  to  be  married?  She  cannot  be  very 
young  now.” 

“ Indeed  no,  ma’am,  she’s  a good  bit  oulder  nor  me  ; but  this  is 
how  it  was.  Father  Grady  had  a match  made  for  her  wid  James 
Meehan,  an’  they  thought  she  was  gettin’  the  world  an’  all  because 
he  has  a farm,  though  it’s  not  as  big  as  Brady’s  by  ten  acres.  Well, 
Katie  is  a good  forty  year  old,  an’  James  is  a good  ten  year  younger, 
but  what  did  that  matter  so  long  as  she  had  the  money  ? So  it  was 
a week  last  Sunday  me  brave  boy  James  and  Father  Grady  goes  to 
Mrs.  Boylan’s  house,  an’  they  had  a grand  tea  laid  out  an’  iverything 
in  style.  James  an’  Katie  was  sent  out  to  walk  in  the  garden  to 
make  acquaintance  till  Father  Grady  and  the  family  settled  about 
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her  fortune.  Well,  to  make  a long  story  short,  they  fell  out  for  a 
hunderd  pounds.  Father  Grady  sayin’  James  could  not  take  her  for 
less,  as  he  had  two  sisters  living  wid  him  who  wouldn’t  lave  for  less 
nor  fifty  aich,  an’  Mrs.  Boy lan  sayin’  she  hadn’t  that  much  money 
to  give.  So  James  an’  Katie  was  called  in,  an’  James  said  he  liked 
her  well,  an’  did  his  best  to  get  Florrie  to  spake  to  her  mother  for 
them.” 

“And  what  did  Florrie  say?”  asked  Mrs.  Caulfield,  as  Julia 
paused  for  want  of  breath. 

“ Florrie  tould  him  straight  out  that  she  would  do  no  such  thing. 
If  her  mother  was  to  give  the  money  to  Katie,  she  and  her  two 
brothers  would  expect  the  same,  an’  where  was  they  to  get  four 
hunderd  pounds  she’d  like  to  know.  So  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
Florrie  tould  me  she  heard  there  was  a matchmaker  down  below 
Athboy  that  thought  he  had  a girl  for  him.” 

“ And  what  does  Katie  say  ? ” 

“ She  does  not  say  much ; Florrie  tould  me  Father  Grady  is 
goin’  to  speak  to  Peter  Brady  for  her.  She  has  a matter  of  thirty 
pounds,  an’  her  mother  says  she  will  give  her  a calf  as  well  to  make 
up  for  the  disappointment  about  James  Meehan.  That’s  why  me 
father  is  in  such  a hurry  for  me  to  settle  wid  Brady,  for  fear  he  would 
change  his  mind.  And,”  she  added,  drawing  herself  up  with 
conscious  pride,  “ an’  he’ll  take  me  widout  a halfpenny  ! ” 

“ So  I suppose  it  is  all  settled  for  you  to  marry  him  ? ” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  They  took  me  to  the  hotel  and  gave  me  the 
grandest  tea  iver  you  seen,  an’  they  wouldn’t  let  me  go  till  I had 
consented  to  marry  him.  After  that  they  brought  me  home  here  to 
the  gate  on  a car,  an’  the  weddin’  is  to  be  a Sunday  week ” 

“ To  be  in  time  for  the  cow  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Caulfield. 

“An’  I must  be  lavin’  you  a Saturday  week  (sob)— an’  indade  it’s 
sorry  I am  to  be  puttin’  you  about  like  that  (sob),  for  you’ve  been 
the  kind  mistress  to  me  (sob — sob),  but  I can’t  go  aginst  me 
father!” 

Here  Julia’s  sobs  checked  her  utterance,  and  she  fled  precipi- 
tately to  the  kitchen. 

A month  later  Mrs.  Caulfield  went  to  pay  her  promised  visit  to 
the  bride. 

Skebeg  Farm  House  stands  a little  way  back  from  a high  road, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a high  hawthorn  hedge.  Substantially 
built,  though  with  no  attempt  at  external  decoration,  Julia  had 
already  contrived  to  give  it  an  air  of  comfort  such  as  it  had  never 
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before  possessed.  Some  straggling  roses  and  honeysuckles  had 
been  nailed  against  the  wall,  and  an  undergrowth  of  weeds  had  been 
cleared  away  from  under  the  lilacs  and  laburnums  which  grew  near 
the  house.  Mrs.  Caulfield’s  quick  eye  noted  the  general  smartening 
up  that  the  place  had  undergone,  but  her  attention  was  immediately 
claimed  by  Julia  herself,  who  hastened  to  welcome  her  former 
mistress  and  to  help  her  to  alight  from  her  car. 

“ Won’t  you  come  in,  ma’am  ? ” she  asked,  unnecessary  as  she 
knew  the  question  to  be.  “ It’s  glad  I am  to  see  you,  though  it’s 
only  a poor  place  to  be  bringing  you  to,”  she  added,  with  suppressed 
pride  in  spite  of  her  disparagement. 

“ Of  course  I’m  coming  in.  You  must  show  me  your  new  house, 
and  I want  particularly  to  see  that  calf,  and  all  your  fowl.” 

“ Bridgit ! ” Julia  called  imperatively  to  the  “ girl,”  who  might  be 
any  age  from  forty  to  fifty,  “ Bridgit,  go  round  to  the  yard  an’  bring 
round  the  red  calf,  an’  the  two  cows,  an’  then  wet  the  tay  for  Mrs. 
Caulfield’s  coachman,  an’  when  he  has  done,  hurroosh  up  all  the  hins, 
an’  the  turkeys,  an’  the  ducks,  an’  the  geese,  to  show  to  the 
mistress.” 

“Won’t  you  come  in,  ma’am?  Himself  was  real  sorry  he 
couldn’t  be  in,  but  he  had  to  go  to  the  fair  of  Kells  with  some  pigs 
he  had  to  sell.  But  maybe  he’ll  be  back  before  you  go.” 

“ Well,  Julia,”  said  Mrs.  Caulfield,  when — having  partaken  of  an 
excellent  tea,  and  been  shown  the  house  and  all  the  live  stock — 
she  prepared  to  take  her  leave,  “ I am  delighted  to  see  you  looking 
so  well  and  happy.  Your  marriage  has  not  turned  out  so  badly 
after  all.” 

“ Indeed  no,  ma’am.  Me  father  was  not  so  far  out  when  he  said 
he  knowed  best  what  was  for  me  good.  Brady  gives  me  me  way  in 
everything,  and  is  pleasant  and  agreeable,  an’  what  more  would  I 
want  ? I was  near  breaking  me  heart  when  I wasn’t  let  marry  Phil 
Lynch  ; an’  if  I had,  where  would  I be  now  at  all  ? He  couldn’t  a’ 
kep’  me  in  soap  ! ” 


A.  H.  SINGLETON. 
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OMPARISONS,  if  generally  odious,  are  sometimes  interesting 


and  instructive.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  most  patiently 
malignant  monarch  that  ever  ruled,  and  who,  after  plotting  and 
carrying  out  more  murders,  secret  or  otherwise,  than  perhaps  any 
ruler  in  civilised  Europe,  met  a frightful  death  with  the  calm  of 
Christian  resignation,  had  one  point  in  common  with  his  indomitable 
adversary,  William  the  Silent : he  entered  four  times  into  the 
matrimonial  bond.  These  two  men,  so  widely  different  in  aim  and 
principle,  had  one  like  characteristic : each  knew  his  own  mind  and 
the  object  he  meant  to  attain.  Philip’s  avowed  policy  was  to  suppress 
or  to  kill  Orange.  It  was  impossible  to  achieve  the  first,  but  after 
much  perseverance,  bribing  and  offering  of  huge  rewards,  the  assas- 
sination of  “ Father  William,”  at  Delft,  was  accomplished. 

Orange’s  resolve  was  to  free  the  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Such  of  the  provinces  as  were  willing  to  be  freed  he  eventually 
liberated,  but  the  others  slid  back  to  their  old  allegiance,  the 
antagonism  of  race  and  creed  being  too  strong  for  Belgium’s  idea  of 
liberty  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Holland  and  of  the  immortal 
founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

When  one  reads  Mr.  Motley’s  absorbing  history,  with  its  record 
of  the  years  of  storm  and  stress  through  which  William  of  Orange 
passed,  something  seems  lacking ; we  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  family  life  of  that  pure-minded  patriot.  It  comes  rather 
as  a shock  to  the  average  reader  to  learn  that  William  was  four  times 
married,  besides  forming,  during  his  first  widowhood,  a short-lived 
alliance  with  Eve  Eiliver,  who  became  the  mother  of  that  notable 
seaman,  Justinus  de  Nassau.  Eve  was  afterwards  married  to  a civic 
worthy,  and  the  one  son  of  her  sub  rosd  union  with  Orange  was 
brought  up  and  honourably  provided  for  by  his  father. 

William’s  first  marriage  was  arranged  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
(the  persons  chiefly  interested  not  being  consulted  in  the  matter) 
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when  his  favourite  protegi  was  but  eighteen  ; the  Count  de  Buren, 
one  of  Charles’s  favourite  warriors,  asking  no  greater  reward  for  his 
military  services  than  that  the  Emperor  would  give  him  the  Prince 
of  Orange  for  a son-in-law. 

William  married  a second  time  from  political  motives ; a third, 
because,  forsaken  by  an  adulterous  consort,  he  found  his  loneliness 
intolerable;  and  a fourth,  probably  because  domestic  life  had 
become  a necessity  and  the  six  tiny  daughters  of  the  beloved 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon  needed  a mother’s  care. 

Although  the  patriot  prince  never  strikes  us  as  a very  ardent 
lover,  he  was  an  admirable  husband,  for  three  of  the  four  alliances 
seem  to  have  been  perfectly  happy.  It  was  not  William’s  fault  that 
his  second  marriage  ended  in  disastrous  failure;  the  patience  and 
philosophy  with  which  he  met  the  private  and  public  indignity  Anna 
of  Saxony  showered  upon  him  annoyed  and  perhaps  slightly  dis- 
gusted his  friends.  Count  Horn,  whom  we  can  imagine  at  no  time 
inclined  to  humour  the  vagaries  of  the  fair  sex,  openly  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  Prince  could  so  calmly  endure  the  insulting  language 
his  young  wife  addressed  to  him  in  company.  He  probably  con- 
trasted the  behaviour  of  the  girlish  termagant  with  that  of  Orange’s 
first  wife,  the  gentle  Anne  of  Egmont,  as  she  bent  over  the  little  one 
at  whose  baptism  Horn  was  present,  and  who  survived  its  regal 
christening  so  short  a time. 

Anne  of  Egmont,  the  Count  de  Buren’s  heiress  and  daughter, 
was  of  the  same  age  as  her  consort,  being  eighteen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  From  the  scanty  records  left  she  appears  to  have  been 
a sensible,  gentle,  and  affectionate  wife.  Only  a small  proportion  of 
her  six  years  of  married  life  was  passed  in  her  husband’s  society.  In 
more  than  one  of  his  letters  William  expresses  his  regret  that  he  is 
compelled  to  be  so  constantly  in  camp,  when  he  would  prefer  to 
enjoy  Anne’s  companionship. 

As  the  youthful  chatelaine  of  a princely  establishment,  the  young 
Princess  of  Orange  comported  herself  with  the  dignity  becoming  the 
wife  of  the  first  grandee  in  the  Netherlands.  Like  poorer  women, 
she  had  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  maternity ; one  child  died,  while  a 
girl  and  boy  lived — Philip  William,  Count  de  Buren,  that  unfortunate 
eldest  son  of  Orange  who  was  kidnapped  by  Philip,  and  Marie  de 
Nassau,  many  of  whose  delightful  letters,  reflecting  her  warm  heart 
and  dutiful  nature,  still  survive. 

It  is  hardly  possible  either  of  these  children  can  have  remembered 
their  youthful  mother  with  any  distinctness,  Philip  William  being 
four  and  Marie  only  two  years  of  age  when  Anne  died.  William, 
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hurrying  home  from  his  mission  at  Frankfort  in  connection  with  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  consequence  of  the  news 
he  had  received  of  his  wife’s  indisposition,  found  her  desperately  ill. 
A few  days  later  she  died,  greatly  to  her  young  husband’s  distress, 
a fever  being  the  immediate  consequence. 

One  wonders  whether  Anne’s  death  was  to  any  extent  attributable 
to  the  taking  of  overmuch  medicine,  for  a letter  from  William  is 
still  extant  advising  her  not  to  take  too  much  physic,  “as  it  is  very 
weakening.”  Like  later-day  folk,  the  Netherlanders  doubtless  had 
their  Beecham  and  their  Cockle. 

There  is  no  assumption  on  the  part  of  William  the  Silent’s 
biographers  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  Anne  of  Egmont.  He 
probably  accepted  her,  very  much  as  a matter  of  course,  as  one  of 
the  many  good  things  that  at  that  time  fell  naturally  to  his  lot,  and 
was  thankful  accordingly.  It  is  evident  that  the  youthful  pair  were 
very  good  friends  ; that  Anne  entered  with  interest  into  her  husband’s 
affairs,  and  that  Orange  regarded  her  with  respect  and  affection. 
How  often,  in  the  dark  time  that  came,  must  he  have  looked  back 
on  those  brief  married  years  as  a halcyon  period,  when  as  yet  his 
trust  in  the  monarch  who  became  his  mortal  enemy  was  undisturbed  ! 

It  was  not  until  some  months  after  the  gentle  Anne  had  slipped 
away  from  life  that  William  of  Orange  earned  his  name  of  the 
Silent,  so  that  during  his  first  youthful  experience  of  matrimony 
he  was  free  from  the  shadow  of  the  infamous  secret  imparted  to 
him  by  the  French  King.  But  after  his  cognisance  of  the  under- 
standing between  Henry  of  France  and  Philip  of  Spain  to  massacre 
the  Huguenots  “as  soon  as  convenient,”  William’s  views  of  life 
altered,  and  he  emerged  from  the  forest  of  Vincennes,  not  the 
careless  grandee  who  had  entered  it,  but  a self-contained,  quietly 
resolute  man.  Although  he  could  not  then  foresee  to  its  full  extent 
the  lifelong  struggle  between  Philip  and  himself,  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  one  naturally  so  astute  and  cautious  to  delay  placing 
himself  in  as  advantageous  a position  as  possible,  and  one  of  the 
first  moves  on  the  board  was  to  contract  a politically  good  marriage. 
William’s  overtures  to  Christina  of  Lorraine  being  quietly  burked 
by  Philip  in  his  characteristically  Judas  Iscariot  fashion,  the  young 
widower  turned  his  attention  to  the  Princess  Anna  of  Saxony,  only 
daughter  of  that  Elector  Maurice  who  put  Charles  V.  to  such 
ignominious  flight,  and  earned  the  distinction  of  having  caused  the 
mighty  Emperor  to  turn  pale — a form  of  emotion  that  showed  itself 
only  twice  in  Charles’s  life.  That  the  match  would  not  please 
Philip,  Orange  was  aware  ; the  most  undutiful  son  in  the  world 
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(filial  affection  was  not  Philip’s  strong  point)  would  scarcely  view 
with  complacence  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  his  father’s 
successful  foe  with  the  wealthiest  noble  in  the  Netherlands  ; but 
Orange’s  quiet  determination  and  his  genius  for  diplomacy  were  as 
marked  in  the  man  of  twenty-eight  as  when  his  years  numbered  fifty. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  squabbling  between  Anna’s  grand- 
father, the  Protestant  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Elector  Augustus, 
at  whose  court  the  young  girl  had  been  brought  up  after  her 
mother’s  second  marriage  ; the  Landgrave  strenuously  objecting  to 
a Catholic  husband  for  Anna.  In  the  end  William  had  his  way, 
doubtless  no  little  aided  by  Anna’s  falling  violently  in  love  with 
him,  and  “ what  God  had  decreed,”  to  use  the  young  lady’s  forcible 
if  not  elegant  expression,  “ the  devil  should  not  hinder.”  Whether 
by  the  devil  Anna  indicated  the  Landgrave  is  not  recorded.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Anna’s  “fantastic  fondness,”  as  Mr. 
Motley  terms  it,  for  Orange  was  fully  reciprocated  by  its  object, 
although  he  possibly  liked  her  well  enough  ; but  in  years  to  come, 
when  she  shamed  and  insulted  him  before  his  fellows,  he  was  as 
tender  and  patient  with  her  as  the  most  loving  of  husbands  or 
fathers  could  have  been. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  at  Leipsic,  which,  on  account  of 
its  magnificence,  was  the  talk  of  half  Europe,  Anna  was  barely 
seventeen ; ugly  and  deformed,  according  to  some  writers,  not 
ill-looking,  but  lame,  according  to  others.  She  was  certainly  not 
wanting  in  intelligence,  and  the  smirking  self-satisfied  face  that 
looks  from  the  ample  drapery  by  which  it  is  enveloped,  designed, 
no  doubt,  to  hide  her  poor  high  shoulder,  is  not  unpleasing.  If 
Orange  thought  that  in  Anna  he  would  find  a second  mother  to 
his  two  children,  he  made  a great  mistake ; the  probability  is  that 
he  never  expected  it.  That,  marriage  of  expediency  or  not,  he 
meant  to  do  his  duty  by  Anna  is  manifest ; but  when  his  relations 
with  Philip  and  the  Netherland  State  Council  became  strained,  and 
anxiety  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  Anna  proved  the  reverse  of  a 
helpmate.  She  gave  herself  ludicrous  airs  at  the  Netherland  Court, 
where  her  struggle  for  precedence  with  the  unfortunate  Countess 
of  Egmont,  who  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  years  her  senior, 
amused  and  diverted  everyone.  The  fact  was  Anna  had  an 
overweening  sense  of  her  own  importance,  a peculiarity  not  un- 
common in  those  handicapped  by  a physical  deformity ; her 
husband’s  aims  and  pursuits  did  not  concern  her  at  all;  she  was 
wholly  wrapped  up  in  self. 

Anna  has  had  scant  mercy  meted  out  to  her  by  the  historians 
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who  mention  her  failings.  “ We  are  thankful,”  Charles  Kingsley 
somewhere  remarks,  “ to  find  a writer  who  admits  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  once  young,”  and  in  Anna’s  ultimate  intemperance 
and  her  fatal  lapse  from  wifely  virtue  her  extreme  youth  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  is  overlooked.  Even  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  man  who  had  more  right  than  any  to  complain  of  her  out- 
rageous and  publicly  abusive  tongue,  urged,  as  a reason  for  that 
forbearance  which  gave  his  enemies  a handle  to  brand  him  with 
pusillanimity,  that  he  hoped  discretion  would  come  with  age.  The 
spectacle  of  a dignified  and  courtly  husband  being  “ shrewed  ” in 
public  by  a young  wife  is  not  a pretty  one. 

Anna  was  at  first  very  fond  of  her  bridegroom,  and  expressed 
great  happiness  and  contentment  in  her  letters  home  : “ no  girl  was 
ever  so  happy  as  she  ” ; but  she  was  incapable  of  understanding 
Orange’s  high  and  comprehensive  nature.  She  was,  without  doubt, 
intensely  jealous  of  anything  that  took  his  attention  away  from  her  ; 
where  a different  type  of  woman  would  have  been  proud  and 
happy  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprises,  even  if  she  could  not  quite 
understand  them,  and  to  have  felt  herself  of  use,  Anna  took  deep 
offence.  Her  self-esteem  and  selfishness  were  so  abnormal  that 
nothing  but  a degrading  servility  on  her  consort’s  part  would  have 
conduced  to  peace.  When  a wife  makes  so  astounding  a statement 
as  the  one  attributed  to  her,  that  a Nassau  was  only  fit  to  be  her 
lackey,  there  can  have  been  small  chance  of  happiness. 

From  a very  early  period  of  her  married  life,  Anna  must  have 
resented  Orange’s  increasing  absorption  in  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  Netherlands,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  (other  than  her 
incipient  lunacy)  of  the  senseless  and  bitter  antagonism  she  after- 
wards manifested  towards  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  her  first  child  was  born.  At  a time  when  she  would 
naturally  expect  Orange  to  evince  some  personal  solicitude  on  her 
behalf,  he  was  unfortunately,  so  far  as  his  own  future  happiness  was 
concerned,  absent  in  Germany. 

Although  these  private  negotiations  with  the  German  Princes 
were  of  paramount  importance  to  him,  as  he  looked  forward  to  the 
coming  struggle  with  Philip,  Orange  doubtless  expected  to  accom- 
plish his  mission  before  Anna  became  a mother.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, from  the  fact  of  the  child  being  baptized  immediately  after 
birth,  and  from  its  brief  existence,  that  Anna  was  prematurely 
overtaken  by  the  pains  of  motherhood.  Many  a wiser  and  more 
loving  woman  would  have  felt  herself  aggrieved,  temporarily  at  least, 
at  her  husband’s  absence  on  such  an  all-important  occasion,  but 
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Anna  was  neither  wise  nor  loyally  loving.  Moreover,  she  was  only 
eighteen.  Or  had  she  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  little 
Justinus,  who  was  destined  to  do  such  good  service  to  the  Netherlands  ? 

Perhaps,  either  from  her  slightly  deformed  frame  or  other  physio- 
logical cause,  Anna’s  brain  was  unbalanced  by  the  strain  of  maternity, 
for  in  May  1564  Orange  was  overheard  confiding  his  conjugal 
troubles  to  the  Regent  Margaret.  His  wife,  he  said,  was  leading  a 
strangely  morbid  existence,  remaining  for  fifteen  days  at  a time  in 
her  room,  it  being  her  habit,  during  these  long  fits  of  sulks,  to  have 
the  shutters  closed  and  candles  kept  burning.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Duchess,  herself  an  affectionate  mother  of  the  son  who  was 
destined  to  be  Orange’s  most  successful  enemy,  gave  William  some 
homely  advice  and  attributed  Anna’s  vagaries  to  a physical  cause, 
rather  than  to  bad  temper.  About  six  months  after  the  conversation 
with  the  Regent,  Anna’s  third  child  was  born  (there  was  already  one 
little  occupant  of  the  nursery,  Anna,  born  the  previous  year),  but 
the  baby,  Maurice,  lived  only  three  months. 

In  1565,  shortly  after  the  infant’s  death,  Anna  became  so  tire- 
some that  her  uncle,  the  Elector,  had  to  be  brought  on  the  scene, 
and  she  promised  to  behave  better.  Although  she  grumbled 
incessantly  at  having  to  live  in  the  Netherlands,  she  had  in  reality 
no  mind  to  be  sent  back  to  Germany  without  the  appanage  of  a 
husband.  In  the  autumn  of  the  subsequent  year  we  have  a curious 
glimpse  of  the  Princess  Anna  at  a dinner-party  given  by  Orange,  to 
which  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  invited,  “ drinking  a carouse  with 
her  husband  and  all  the  borde  to  the  Queen  of  England’s 
[Elizabeth’s]  majestie.” 

At  this  especial  banquet,  Orange  “ carvid  ” all  dinner-time  for 
Sir  Thomas,  and  that  worthy  returned  the  Prince’s  hospitality  by 
inviting  him  and  his  consort  (then  aged  twenty-two),  as  well  as 
Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  to  dinner  the  next  day,  when  the  troubled 
state  of  affairs  in  Antwerp  was  freely  discussed.  One  wonders 
whether  on  this  occasion  Anna  showed  her  dislike  to  Count  Louis 
as  openly  as  she  expressed  it  later.  That  merry,  intrepid  chevalier, 
whom  she  alleged  “ she  could  not  abide,”  may  have  ventured  to  give 
his  quarrelsome  sister-in-law  more  than  one  piece  of  his  mind 
regarding  her  wifely  duty.  During  the  series  of  banquets  and 
entertainments  given  during  these  troublous  years,  Orange’s  heart 
must  have  been  so  heavy  for  the  people  whose  cause  he  had  made 
his  own  that  Anna’s  ill-temper,  and  the  public  naggings  so  exas- 
perating to  Count  Horn,  would  seem  to  him  a minor  evil. 

Anna  never  appears  in  a favourable  light.  To  make  the  best  of 
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misfortune  was  not  in  her  nature,  and  when  a year  or  so  later,  after 
Orange’s  notable  quelling  of  the  Antwerp  mob  which  “ in  no  wise 
contented  the  King,”  he  found  he  was  no  longer  safe  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Anna  suggests  the  naughty,  screaming  child,  who  has  to  be 
dragged  away.  That  her  husband’s  life  was  in  danger — amply 
proved  later  by  the  murders  of  Egmont  and  Horn — was  no  concern 
of  hers,  and  there  are  indications  that,  soon  after  William  had 
accepted  his  brother  John’s  hospitality  and  settled  at  Dillenburg 
with  a court  of  a hundred  and  fifty  persons,  something  very  like 
a row  ensued  between  the  patriot  and  his  insolent  young  wife.  He 
asserted  himself  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  Anna  to  leave  him,  at 
least  in  her  present  condition  (his  former  experience  was  not  thrown 
away),  and  at  Dillenburg,  with  Orange’s  mother,  his  married  and  un- 
married sisters  and  brothers,  Anna  had  to  remain.  A friendly  good- 
natured  woman  would  have  made  herself  happy,  or  at  least  striven 
for  contentment,  but  Anna  now  proclaimed  herself  as  unreasonably 
fond  of  the  Netherlands  as,  while  she  lived  there,  she  detested  them. 
She  cannot  have  been  a welcome  addition  to  the  Nassau  family. 
Like  other  people  of  repellent  manners,  she  complained  of  want  of 
courtesy  to  herself — that  the  ladies  did  not  visit  her  in  her  apart- 
ment. This  last  can  scarcely  have  been  the  case  when  Maurice  was 
born  in  the  middle  of  the  following  September — a time  when 
Orange  must  have  been  sorely  depressed  at  hearing  of  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  Count  Egmont,  with  whose  countess  Anna  had 
contested  so  ludicrously  for  precedence  at  the  Regent’s  Court. 
Egmont  and  Horn,  Bakkerzeel  and  Antony  van  Straalen,  left  their 
prison  for  the  scaffold,  and  the  Silent’s  lifelong  struggle  with  Philip 
the  Scribbler  began  in  earnest. 

Anna  would  neither  understand  her  husband  nor  sympathise 
with  him.  She  was  a terrible  scold,  quite  Scotch  in  her  capacity  for 
railing  at  her  guidman,  and  the  very  uselessness  of  her  shrieking 
increased  its  flow.  Miss  Putnam,  in  a chapter  devoted  to  Anna  of 
Saxony  in  her  “ William  the  Silent,”  a book  for  which  students 
of  history  should  be  profoundly  thankful,  sums  up  the  poor  thing’s 
feelings  with  a womanly  and  gentle  hand.  “ It  was  no  easy  situa- 
tion,” she  writes  in  reference  to  Anna’s  life  at  Dillenburg,  “ for  the 
most  unselfish  of  people,  the  most  devoted  of  wives.  Only  a woman 
so  ardently  interested  in  her  husband’s  schemes  that  every  other 
consideration  was  subordinate  could  have  borne  it  patiently.  Anna 
of  Saxony  was  none  of  these.” 

Mr.  Motley  is  contemptuously  bitter  concerning  her ; but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  understand  William  the  Silent  three  hundred  years 
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ago  as  it  is  now.  The  mildest  the  American  historian  can  say  of 
Anna  is  that  she  was  almost  a lunatic  from  the  beginning.  He 
makes  no  allowance  for  physical  defect.  Mr.  Harrison  is  less  harsh 
and  credits  Anna  with  a fair  amount  of  intelligence,  although  he 
makes  the  assertion  that  while  at  Cologne  she  abandoned  herself  to 
vice  and  intrigue.  It  was  hard,  after  all,  from  Anna’s  point  of  view, 
that  her  jewels  and  property  should  be  absorbed  in  a cause  she 
despised,  but  it  does  not  excuse  her  disloyal  conduct  in  writing  on 
the  subject  to  Alva,  her  husband’s  uncompromising  enemy.  Still 
more  to  be  reprehended  are  the  unwifely  arguments  she  used  to 
substantiate  her  claim.  About  this  time  the  unhappy  woman  took 
to  “making  light  of  the  word  of  God,”  and  the  madness  which 
darkened  her  last  years  began  to  reveal  itself  in  lack  of  self-control. 
Anna  was  naturally  inclined  to  alcoholism  : one  of  her  complaints 
against  the  Dillenburg  household  was  that  she  could  not  get  a glass 
of  common  beer  or  wine  , but,  as  the  Netherland  nobles  were  past- 
masters  in  the  art  of  carrying  many  bottles,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  Anna  (with  perhaps  many  other  ladies  whose  names  have  not 
achieved  any  unenviable  notoriety)  acquired  the  habit.  Her  ex- 
citable brain  was  easily  affected,  and,  as  she  drank  half  a gallon  of 
wine  daily,  sweetened  with  a pound  of  sugar  (from  which  we  may 
reasonably  infer  she  liked  her  potations  hot  and  strong),  small  wonder 
that  her  reason  suffered  and  her  native  bad  temper  became  worse. 

At  last  Anna  contrived  to  get  away  from  the  Dillenburg  she  so 
loathed,  and,  taking  her  children  and  a posse  of  servants  with  her, 
she  set  up  an  extravagant  household  at  Cologne.  Here  her  fifth 
child,  Emilia,  was  born.  After  the  birth  of  this  little  one,  who  in- 
herited her  mother’s  self-will,  Anna  and  her  husband  drifted  farther 
apart  than  ever.  William’s  patience  with  her,  his  dignified  and 
tender  appeals  to  her  to  return  to  him,  “ to  comfort  him  as  only  a 
wife  could,”  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  forbearing  of 
men.  Anna’s  replies  to  his  letters  were  outrageously  impudent, 
and  their  tone  proves  conclusively  that  she  was  a most  quarrelsome 
and  unreasonable  person.  She  seems  to  have  thought  herself 
desperately  ill-used — probably  her  insane  jealousy  of  the  Nassau 
family  had  much  to  do  with  the  notion,  and  at  last  the  long-suffering 
husband’s  endurance  came  to  an  end. 

Such  affection  as  Anna  had  to  bestow  she  now  gave  elsewhere,  and 
with  one  exception — when  she  wanted  to  obtain  money — she  had 
invariably  refused  to  accede  to  William’s  request  that  she  would 
meet  him.  Then  followed  the  discovery  of  her  guilty  amour  with 
Tohn  Rubens.  Anna  strenuously  protested  her  innocence ; but, 
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besides  a letter  from  her  to  her  lover  that  conclusively  established 
her  guilt,  her  evil  passion  bore  a living  proof  in  the  shape  of  a child 
that  the  Nassaus  naturally  repudiated. 

When  the  incriminating  letter  fell  into  William’s  hands,  he  at 
once  took  steps  to  remove  his  children  from  their  mother,  and  they 
were  sent  to  live  at  Dillenburg  under  the  care  of  the  kind,  sensible 
Count  John  of  Nassau.  The  worthy  count’s  bump  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness must  have  been  abnormally  large,  for  the  Dillenburg 
mansion  was  a huge  nursery.  Anna  was  kept  in  a house  outside  its 
precincts  and  went  from  bad  to  w’orse.  She  drank,  raved,  and 
swore,  beat  her  servants  with  her  fists  when  no  other  convenient 
weapon  was  handy,  and,  now  and  then  lapsing  into  tears  and  sanity, 
would  wish  herself  dead.  Orange  had  repudiated  her — he  could  do 
no  other — in  1571.  From  “ ma  mie  ” she  had  become  celle  de  Saxe , 
and  she  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  dead  to  him. 

After  remaining  three  years  under  the  care  of  Count  John,  whose 
comely  face  she  probably  scratched  more  than  once,  Anna  was 
handed  back  to  her  own  relations.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years, 
during  which  the  words  “ home  ” and  “ wife  ” had  no  meaning  for  him, 
or  were  full  of  bitter  mockery,  William  had  decided  to  marry  again. 
Several  evangelical  authorities  having  pronounced  Anna’s  divorce 
perfectly  justifiable,  steps  were  taken  to  remove  her  from  her  dwelling 
near  the  Dillenburg  mansion,  where  her  presence  was  no  longer 
desirable,  and  after  much  letter- writing  the  Elector  once  more  took 
charge  of  the  niece  he  had  been  so  glad  to  see  married.  There  is  a 
painful  suspicion  of  truth  in  Anna’s  assertion,  in  a letter  written 
after  her  guilty  connection  with  Rubens  was  discovered,  that,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  there  had  been  no  one  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  a young  girl,  except  the  Landgrave.  It  is  characteristic 
of  her  one-sided  way  of  looking  at  things  that  she  was  more  deeply 
set  on  the  match  than  anyone  save  the  bridegroom  himself.  Had 
she  emulated  in  the  smallest  degree  her  husband’s  patience,  or  his 
endeavours  to  make  the  best  of  an  insuperable  incompatibility  of 
disposition,  the  name  of  Anna  of  Saxony  might  have  descended  to 
posterity  as  that  of  one  worthy  the  love  of  William  the  Silent. 

Once  again  in  the  Elector’s  care,  Anna,  whose  wits  by  this  time 
had  almost  gone,  was  treated  with  appalling  brutality.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  rapidly  darkening  mind  rendered  her  comparatively 
heedless  of  her  surroundings.  She  was  confined  in  a room  from 
which  the  light  God  gives  to  all  His  creatures  was  excluded  : in  plain 
English,  a dungeon.  Did  it  ever,  we  wonder,  occur  to  the  fitful 
memory  of  this  distressful  creature  how,  years  before,  she  had 
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wilfully  shut  herself  away  from  the  sunlight,  and  scorned  in  sulky 
silence  the  kindness  of  the  man  who  tried  to  love  her  ? Did  she,  in 
those  black  horrible  hours  that  spread  to  weeks  and  then  to  months 
and  years,  yearn  vainly  for  the  protecting  arms  of  the  husband  she 
deemed  only  fit  to  be  her  lackey  ? Starvation  would  have  curtailed 
her  suffering,  but  her  meals  were  passed  to  her  through  a grating  in 
the  wall.  From  this  same  aperture  proceeded  at  intervals  the  voice 
of  a preacher  who  expounded  the  word  of  God  to  the  hapless  lunatic, 
and  doubtless  exhorted  her  to  forgive  her  enemies.  One  longs  to 
kick  that  holy  man.  Well  might  Anna  exclaim  with  David,  “ Let 
me  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  rather  than  of  man  ” ! 

For  nearly  three  years  Anna  lived  thus,  and  died  raving  mad  at 
the  age  of  thirty- three. 

Whatever  the  failings  of  Anna  may  have  been,  they  were  terribly 
expiated.  She  was  a woman  (brought  up,  presumably,  without  a 
mother’s  care)  of  unbridled  self-esteem  and  obstinacy,  hating  her 
husband  as  only  a small  nature  can  hate  a large  one ; but,  as  the 
sad  record  draws  to  a close,  pity  for  her  perverseness  and  horror 
at  her  brutally  cruel  punishment  predominate  over  every  other 
feeling. 

The  last  few  years  during  which  Anna  bore  the  honoured  title  of 
Princess  of  Orange  had  been  the  darkest  of  the  many  dark  years 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  William  the  Silent.  He  was  no  longer  the 
gay  young  seigneur,  whose  almost  royal  wedding  with  the  great 
Elector’s  daughter  had  made  him  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  but  a 
lonely  exile.  A wanderer  in  Germany  and  France,  he  at  last  settled 
in  Holland,  determined,  as  he  wrote  after  a series  of  heart-breaking 
defeats,  to  make  his  sepulchre  there.  For  years  there  had  been  no 
place  in  which  he  could  safely  stay,  and  his  dearest  friends  were  no 
longer  near  to  help  or  cheer  him.  Egmont,  whom  he  loved  so 
faithfully,  and  Horn  had  been  beheaded  by  the  tyrant  whose  hand 
they  loyally  kissed.  Hoogstraaten,  the  fiery  and  plucky  little  Count 
who  had  been  associated  with  Orange  in  the  government  of  Antwerp, 
had  escaped  the  scaffold  by  the  mortal  ending  of  an  apparently 
trivial  wound  ; Count  Berghen,  dying  from  a broken  heart  or  from 
Philip’s  poison,  had  never  returned  from  Spain,  where  his  fellow 
envoy,  Baron  Montigny,  Horn’s  younger  brother,  had  been  secretly 
garotted  by  Philip ; and  as  Orange  looked  around,  or  listened 
vainly  for  the  once  familiar  voices,  his  loneliness  must  have  been 
well-nigh  intolerable.  Of  his  four  gallant  brothers  only  the  large- 
hearted,  faithful  John  remained,  a father  to  William’s  children  as 
well  as  his  own. 
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Adolphus  had  fallen  in  Louis’  disastrously  successful  fight  at 
Helliger-Zee.  Although  the  charming  and  beloved  Louis  lived  for 
some  years  to  be  his  brother’s  right  hand,  to  comfort  and  solace  him 
with  his  loyal  affection,  yet  now  that  best-beloved  of  all,  in  company 
with  the  youngest  darling  of  the  Nassau  family,  Henry,  had  gone 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  at  Mook  and  lay  in  a bloody  and 
unknown  grave.  The  anxious  letters  written  by  William  were  never 
to  be  answered.  Whether  he  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  chivalrous  Louis  is  doubtful.  The 
affection  existing  between  the  Nassau  brothers  was  of  the  highest 
type,  and  the  callousness  with  which  Anna  of  Saxony  viewed  her 
husband’s  heart-breaking  bereavements,  reproaching  where  she  should 
have  sympathised  and  repelling  where  she  should  have  sheltered  and 
loved,  proves  her  a woman  of  singularly  unlovable  nature. 

At  last,  when  Anna  was  celle  de  Saxe , William  married  again, 
much  to  Count  John’s  horror.  In  one  of  his  many  wanderings, 
William  had  met,  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  The  young  lady 
was  an  escaped  nun.  After  being  forced  into  a convent  under  the 
canonical  age,  and  raised  when  a mere  girl  to  the  rank  of  Abbess, 
she  had  openly  avowed  the  reformed  faith,  and,  leaving  the  convent 
in  company  with  two  other  nuns,  fled  for  protection  to  her  uncle, 
the  Elector  Palatine.  All  her  father’s  efforts  to  induce  her  to  return 
to  the  convent  and  the  Catholic  religion  failed,  and  she  met  her  fate 
in  the  interesting  personality  of  William  the  Silent.  Whether  a look 
or  a chance  word  revealed  to  each  the  noble  soul  of  the  other  is  not 
improbable  ; it  is  certain  that  until  the  time  William  formally 
proposed  marriage  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years,  and 
perhaps  not  half  a dozen  times  altogether.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
William  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  Charlotte,  and  that  the  young 
lady  loved  him  deeply,  in  spite  of  his  middle  age  and  incipient 
baldness. 

The  projected  alliance  raised  a storm  of  opposition,  amidst 
whose  raging  billows  William,  true  to  his  motto,  was  calm. 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  was  willing  to  make  a very  bad  match 
from  a worldly  point  of  view,  and  William  to  make  a worse. 
St.  Aldegonde  was  sent  to  fetch  the  bride,  poor  Count  John  begging 
him  at  least  to  try  to  delay  the  marriage  for  a little  while,  if  he 
could  not  altogether  prevent  it : but  at  this  juncture  St.  Aldegonde 
was  William’s  best  man,  and  he  executed  his  mission  as  the  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  should.  He  brought  Charlotte  to  Brill,  where  she 
was  received  by  William,  and  the  wedding  festivities  were  held  at 
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Dort,  dancing  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  William  had  five 
children  living,  his  eldest  daughter,  Marie  (Anne  of  Egmont’s  second 
child),  a delightfully  motherly  girl,  being  only  six  or  seven  years 
younger  than  her  step-mother. 

And  now,  for  seven  too  swiftly  rolling  years,  the  love  and  fidelity 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  women  of  that  or  any  other  age 
solaced  William  in  his  toils  and  anxieties.  Charlotte  never  seems 
to  have  required  anything  for  herself;  William’s  friends  were  her 
friends,  his  aims  hers,  and  she  loved  the  children  of  Anne  of  Saxony, 
and  the  bright  companionable  daughter  of  Anne  of  Egmont,  because 
they  were  William’s  children,  too.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of 
a higher  nature,  or  one  more  free  from  petty  jealousy,  than  that  of 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  and  at  last  the  whole  family  with  the  exception 
of  the  unfortunate  Philip  William,  who  was  still  held  by  Philip  of 
Spain,  were  together.  An  expression  of  Charlotte’s,  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  Juliana  de  Stolberg,  shows  how  gladly  she  had  taken  up 
her  new  responsibilities.  “We  are  happy,”  she  writes  to  her  mother- 
in-law,  “ with  our  big  and  little  children.”  She  writes  to  William, 
during  one  of  his  necessary  absences  (the  tide  of  affairs  had  tem- 
porarily turned,  and  he  was  fast  becoming  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  Netherlands),  for  instructions  on  some  trivial  matter  connected 
with  their  home,  and  then  she  writes  again,  afraid  she  has  troubled 
him  unnecessarily — like  many  another  loving  and  anxious  wife.  “ I 
break  your  head,  monsieur,”  she  exclaims  piteously,  “with  my 
questions,  but  I only  want  to  do  exactly  as  you  would  like.”  She 
continually  requests  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  danger — the  Prince 
having  become  so  used  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  threatened 
assassination  as  to  take  small  precaution  for  his  own  safety. 

Three  years  after  his  marriage  with  Anna  of  Saxony,  William’s 
palatial  home  had  been  notorious  for  its  misery  ; now,  under  far 
different  circumstances,  his  domestic  life  was  well-nigh  perfect. 
Count  John,  who  had  been  so  depressed  at  the  projected  marriage 
with  Charlotte,  was  charmed  with  his  new  sister-in-law  when  once 
he  came  into  personal  contact  with  her  as  the  chatelaine  of  Orange’s 
household  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  He  openly  expressed 
his  thankfulness  for  the  good  wife  God  had  given  his  brother. 
Charlotte,  on  her  part,  was  much  taken  with  honest  John,  and, 
when  occasion  permitted,  liked  a sisterly  chat  with  him.  John 
was  no  doubt  much  relieved  to  find  the  four  young  people,  who 
had  been  his  care  for  years,  so  happy  with  their  kind  and  sensible 
step-mother.  His  own  family  eventually  numbered  twenty-four, 
and  by  this  time  he  must  have  had  such  an  appreciable  number 
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of  little  Williams,  Georges,  and  Julianas  scampering  about  the 
Dillenburg  mansion  that  he  could  well  spare  William’s  four  children, 
dearly  as  he  loved  them  and  they  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Anna  of  Saxony’s  daughter  Anna  eventually  married  John’s 
son,  the  redoubtable  William  Lewis. 

Charlotte’s  ideally  happy  life  lasted  only  seven  years,  six  of 
which  were  each  marked  by  the  birth  of  a daughter.  Her  health 
seems  to  have  been  delicate  ; she  was  ailing  for  three  months  after 
the  birth  of  her  first  child,  and  her  death  was  the  result  of  a shock 
coming  a few  weeks  after  confinement.  So  highly  strung  and 
affectionate  a creature  must  have  been  peculiarly  sensitive  to  out- 
ward impressions,  and  Charlotte  was  always  apprehensive  lest 
anything  should  happen  to  the  man  in  whose  life  she  was  bound 
up.  When,  in  his  triumphant  progress  through  Brussels  in  1577 
with  his  wife  by  his  side,  William  was  accidentally  struck  by  a wad 
from  a gun,  she  screamed  aloud  and  instinctively  threw  her  arms 
around  him  to  protect  him.  It  took  the  Prince  some  minutes  to 
soothe  her  alarm  and  distress,  distress  that  a few  years  later  was 
redoubled,  with  fatal  results  to  herself. 

Charlotte  had  one  anxiety  during  the  early  part  of  her  married 
life : was  her  union  with  William  legal  ? Moral  it  certainly  was, 
but  none  the  less  Charlotte  must  have  had  some  misgiving  as  to 
the  status  of  her  children.  The  death  of  Anna  of  Saxony,  in 
December  1577 — the  same  year  in  which  Charlotte’s  second  little 
girl  was  born — was  a sensible  relief  to  both  parents. 

The  seven  years  William  and  Charlotte  lived  together  in  love 
and  harmony  were  the  happiest  of  his  life ; it  was  while  that  pure 
and  affectionate  creature  was  by  his  side  that  he  reached  the  height 
of  his  popularity.  But  tragedy,  either  in  the  shape  of  the  death 
of  his  friends,  or  base  ingratitude  from  the  people  for  whom  he 
gave  his  blood,  stalked  ruthlessly  at  William’s  heels.  Already, 
under  the  influence  of  the  astute  and  ruthless  Duke  of  Parma 
(son  of  that  Regent  Margaret  to  whom  William,  as  a young  man, 
confided  his  marital  troubles  with  Anna  of  Saxony),  much  of 
William’s  work  was  being  slowly  undermined,  and  Philip  publicly 
offered  a large  reward  to  anyone  who  should  kill  “ the  great  rebel.” 
The  finishing  of  Orange  was  as  dear  to  the  royal  murderer  now  as 
it  had  been  in  the  days  when  Alva  baited  the  net  which  caught 
Egmont  and  Horn  and  many  smaller  fish,  whose  names  are  hidden 
in  musty  documents,  and  whose  bodies  lie  headless  in  their  graves — 
true  patriots,  all. 

In  March  1582,  when  Charlotte’s  last  little  daughter  was  but 
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two  months  old,  one  of  the  many  plots  to  kill  the  Prince  was 
nearly  successful.  A man  named  Jaraguy,  ostensibly  presenting 
a petition,  shot  him  in  the  neck  as  he  was  leaving  the  dining-hall 
in  Antwerp.  The  Prince  was  momentarily  stunned,  believing  that 
a piece  of  the  ceiling  had  fallen  down.  Directly  he  realised  what 
had  happened,  he  called  out,  “ Do  not  kill  the  man ; I forgive  him 
my  death.”  The  words  came  too  late ; Jaraguy  was  already  dis- 
patched by  the  attendant  gentlemen  and  servants.  Charlotte 
rushed  forward  at  the  sound  of  the  shot,  and  seeing  Orange  being 
assisted  to  his  room — for  now  the  injury  began  to  tell — fainted  with 
terror  and  physical  weakness,  and  only  recovered  her  senses  to  fall 
into  swoon  after  swoon.  Presently,  by  exerting  the  strong  sense 
and  resolution  which  were  so  marked  in  her  fine  character,  she 
calmed  herself,  and  in  a few  days  had  the  relief  of  seeing  her 
beloved  consort  in  a fair  way  to  recovery.  All  seemed  going  well 
for  speedy  restoration  to  health,  when  haemorrhage  of  so  violent 
a nature  supervened  that  death  appeared  imminent.  The  cicatrix 
which  had  formed  on  the  wound  gave  way  and  the  blood  gushed 
forth  in  torrents.  From  the  peculiar  position  of  the  wound  tight 
bandaging  had  been  impossible  from  the  first,  and  the  muzzle  of 
the  pistol  had  been  so  close  to  the  Prince’s  neck  as  to  cauterise 
the  orifice  and  prevent  any  great  amount  of  bleeding.  The  scar 
thus  formed  now  fell  off  and  death  seemed  certain.  For  many 
days,  a succession  of  attendants  applied  a thumb  to  the  wound  and 
it  gradually  healed. 

As  Orange  recovered,  Charlotte  sank  of  the  fever  that  had 
seized  her,  and,  exhausted  with  watching  and  the  violent  emotions 
to  which  she  had  been  a prey,  she  died  three  days  after  the  public 
thanksgiving  for  her  husband’s  recovery.  One  of  the  baby-girls 
was  taken  by  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  who  had  at  last  relented 
from  his  antagonistic  attitude,  and  this  child  eventually  became  the 
Catholic  Abbess  of  Poictiers.  One  wonders  whether,  had  William 
lived  to  old  age,  his  abnormal  liberal-mindedness  would  have  led 
him  to  consent  to  his  daughter’s  upbringing  being  conducted  on 
such  lines. 

Once  more,  then,  the  Prince  was  a widower,  and  once  again  he 
sought  in  marriage  a lady  with  whom  he  had  little  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  she  was  a bride  of  seventeen. 
Orange’s  recollection  of  the  gentle,  graceful  Louise  de  Teligny  must 
have  been  singularly  pleasing,  and  the  firm,  sweet,  intellectual  face 
that  looks  out  of  the  old  portrait  frame  of  three  hundred  years  ago 
shows  a woman  calculated  to  win  and  to  retain  affection.  Not 
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quite  a year  after  Charlotte  de  Bourbon's  death,  Orange  was  quietly 
married  to  the  widow  of  eight -and -twenty.  Louise’s  future  life  was 
destined  to  be  no  less  tragic  than  her  past.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
the  bride  of  a year,  she  had  been  both  widowed  and  orphaned  in  the 
Bartholomew  massacre,  her  husband,  with  her  father,  the  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  both  perishing  in  that  hideous  slaughter.  Now,  after  eleven 
years  of  widowhood,  she  took  up  the  thread  of  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon’s  responsibilities  and  proved  herself  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  her  gifted  predecessor.  She  faced  the  comparative  discomfort 
of  her  Dutch  home  as  cheerfully  as  Charlotte  had  done.  To  the 
refined  Frenchwomen,  the  makeshift  arrangements  that  occasionally 
characterised  the  patriot  Prince’s  household  must  have  been 
intensely  trying,  and,  by  reason  of  her  longer  life,  she  was  even 
more  the  mother  of  William’s  many  children  than  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon. 

William’s  fourth  marriage  provoked  little  comment  on  the  part  of 
the  Nassau  family — by  this  time  Count  John  realised  that  his  elder 
brother’s  resolutions,  once  taken,  were  inflexible.  The  union  lasted 
but  fifteen  months.  Of  its  happiness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  or  that 
William  at  fifty  years  of  age  inspired  Louise  with  an  affection  as 
deep  and  as  self-sacrificing  as  that  of  Charlotte  de  Bourbon.  It  is 
borne  out  by  her  lifelong  devotion — extending  over  a period  of 
thirty-six  years — to  his  children’s  interests. 

When  Louise’s  son  was  five  months  old,  William  the  Silent  was 
successfully  “ finished  ” by  an  emissary  of  the  persevering  fanatic  of 
Madrid.  As  in  the  previous  atttempt  at  assassination,  the  shot  was 
fired  as  William  left  the  dining-room — this  time  in  his  house  at  Delft, 
and  with  fatal  success.  William  died  almost  immediately  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife  and  sister.  There  was  no  time  for  loving  message 
or  glance.  His  involuntary  exclamation  as  the  poisoned  balls 
entered  his  body,  “ My  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  have  mercy 
on  this  poor  people,”  shows  better  than  volumes  of  so-called  proofs 
where  the  heart  of  the  Silent  was.  A feeble  gasp  of  “ Yes,”  in  answer 
to  his  sister’s  distracted  inquiry  whether  he  put  his  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  patriot  passed  away,  leaving  Louise  de  Teligny  once 
more  a widow.  Surely,  few  lives  have  been  so  tragic  as  hers. 
Perhaps,  as  she  knelt  with  that  grey,  dying  head  against  her  breast, 
she  vowed  to  devote  all  her  life  and  energies  to  the  children  of  the 
man  whose  name  she  bore. 

The  life  of  Louise  is  a volume  by  itself,  but  it  is  with  the  wife 
and  not  with  the  widow  that  this  article  deals.  That  two  such 
women— it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  decide  which  was  the  purer,  nobler, 
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or  more  highly  gifted — should  have  loved  the  same  man  with  such 
deep  affection  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  to  his  character. 

By  his  four  wives,  William  left  three  sons  and  nine  daughters. 
Anne  of  Egmont’s  children  left  no  descendants ; perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  unhappy  Philip  William  died  childless.  Anne’s 
daughter,  the  charming  and  dutiful  Marie,  married,  when  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  Count  Hohenlohe.  Apparently,  she  left  no  living 
children,  and  if  her  husband  was  the  “ melancholy  sot  ” Mr.  Motley 
terms  him,  Marie’s  married  life  must  have  been  undeservedly  sad. 
It  lasted  eleven  years,  and  she  survived  her  turbulent  consort  nearly 
ten.  Of  Anna  of  Saxony’s  children,  Anna  died  childless,  Maurice 
never  married,  and  Emilia  wedded  the  son  of  the  Pretender  of 
Portugal,  greatly  to  Maurice’s  disgust.  She  left  six  daughters,  and 
died  a most  melancholy  person.  The  children  of  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon  and  the  son  of  Louise  de  Teligny  are  now  represented 
by  many  of  the  reigning  families  of  Europe,  and  the  descendants 
of  these  two  noble  ladies ' have  cause  for  thanksgiving.  While 
the  male  line  of  William  the  Silent  has  died  out,  King  Edward 
and  the  young  Queen  Wilhelmina  are  his  worthy  representatives 
through  the  female  line. 


ELLIS  PEYTON. 
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PART  VII. 


St.  Martin’s  Lane. — II. 


HEN  Admiral  Vernon,  familiarly  known  among  his  sailors  as 


vv  “ Old  Grogram,”  leapt  into  fame  by  his  capture  of  the  fort 
of  Portobello  with  only  six  ships  in  1739,  his  portrait  “dangled  from 
every  signpost  ” 1 and  his  name  was  on  every  lip,  while  Peter 
Monamy  painted  the  hero’s  ship  for  a famous  tavern  of  the  day,  as  a 
sign.  This  was  the  “ Portobello,”  a few  doors  north  of  the  church 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  The  Admiral  obtained  his  nickname  through 
wearing  a grogram  ( ttoffe  a gros  grains ) cloak  in  foul  weather.  The 
British  tar  of  the  time  afterwards  transferred  the  abbreviated  term 
“ grog  ” to  a mixture  of  rum,  gin,  or  other  spirituous  liquor  with 
water — because  such  a beverage  was  first  introduced  by  the  Admiral 
on  board  ship.  The  word  has  since  attained  an  evil  sense  in  being 
applied  to  a system  by  which  the  Inland  Revenue  is  defrauded. 
The  whisky  bonder  puts  hot  water  into  the  empty  cask  and  allows 
it  to  remain  until  all  the  alcohol  has  been  extracted  from  the 


wood. 


Tom’s  Coffee-house  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  seems  to  have  stood 
between  Chandos  Street  and  May’s  Buildings,  on  the  east  or  less 
fashionable  side.  At  all  events,  Elmes  describes  the  Westminster  Fire 
Assurance  Office  as  having  been  originally  started  at  Tom’s  Coffee- 
house in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,2  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  in  his  “ Nollekens 
and  his  Times,”  3 says  that  the  Westminster  Fire  Office  was  first 
established  “ between  Chandos  Street  and  May’s  Buildings.”  To 
the  office  of  the  “Merchants’  Waterworks”  for  raising  water  belonged 

1 The  Mirror  (No.  82),  Sat.,  Feb.  19,  1780. 

2 Topographical  Dictionary , 1831. 

* Two  vols.  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  however,  says  it  was 
either  in  St.  Peter’s  Court  or  at  its  entrance.  This  would,  of  course,  still  be 
between  the  thoroughfares  named  by  Smith,  but  on  the  opposite  side. 
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three  engines,  one  of  which  was  a windmill  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road  fields,  and  later  (in  1761)  two  water-mills  turned  by  the 
common  sewer,  one  at  Tom’s  Coffee-house  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
and  the  other  in  Northumberland  Street,  then  spoken  of  as  “ late 
Hartshorn  Lane,  in  the  Strand.”  From  these  three  engines  issued 
three  main  pipes  of  six  and  seven  inch  bore,  from  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  places  indicated  was  supplied  with  water.1 
At  Tom’s  Coffee-house  were  sold  by  auction  by  James  Levi  “several 
curious  and  useful  Books  ; consisting  of  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  &c.,  Books  in  Divinity,  Philosophy, 
Philology,  Physick,  Anatomy,  Chirurgery,  Geography,  History, 
Voyages,  Mathematicks,  Architecture,  several  Classicks  in  Usum 
Delphiniand  cum  Notis  variorum,  and  some  of  the  French  Journals,” 
which  were  catalogued  under  the  title  of  “Bibliotheca  Schelta.”2 

The  court  on  the  south  side  of  the  new  Coliseum,  formerly 
known  as  Taylor’s  Buildings,  leading  into  Bedfordbury,  has  been 
much  narrowed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  monster  pleasure 
resort.  In  Stow’s  time  it  was  known  as  Dawson’s  Alley. 

The  huge  building  known  as  the  Coliseum  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  edifices,  in  point  of  both  exterior  and  interior,  in 
London.  It  covers  about  an  acre  and  a quarter  of  ground,  that  is 
the  circus  and  music-hall  combined,  and  its  erection  has  led  to 
alterations  in  the  aspect  of  both  what  was  at  one  time  Taylor’s 
Buildings  and  May’s  Buildings,  and  to  the  erasement  of  the  Star  and 
Garter,  Black  Horse,  and  other  buildings.  It  is  claimed  for  the  stage 
that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  ever  built. 

Charles  Buildings,  the  second  court  on  the  right,  disappeared 
at  this  time,  but  Turner’s  Court,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coliseum, 
I think,  remains.  When  Isaac  Ware  was  a chimney-sweep  in 
Charles  Court,  he  must  have  had  only  his  own  pluck  to  console  him 
with  the  possibilities  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  most  exacting  art 
of  the  architect.  He  was  seen  one  day,  by  a gentleman  who  was 
passing,  to  be  chalking  houses  on  the  front  of  Whitehall.  This 
gentleman  became  his  patron,  educated  him,  and  sent  him  to  Italy. 
Then  he  edited  “Palladio,”  and  built  the  house,  No.  6 Bloomsbury 
Square,  where  D’lsraeli/^  compiled  his  “ Curiosities  of  Literature.” 
He  also  built  the  town-house  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (since 
rebuilt)  in  South  Audley  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  In  this 
magnificent  mansion,  the  architect  of  which  retained  the  stain  of 
soot  in  his  skin  to  the  day  of  his  death,  might  still  be  seen,  until  its 

1 London  and  its  Environs , 1761,  vol.  iv.,  p/321. 

* Daily  Advertiser,  March  18,  1742. 
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pulling  down,  the  favourite  apartments  of  the  Earl,  furnished  and 
decorated  as  he  left  them— and  among  the  rest,  what  he  had 
boasted  of  as  “the  finest  room  in  London.”  His  spacious  and 
beautiful  library  overlooked  the  finest  private  garden  in  London. 
The  walls  were  covered  halfway  up  with  rich  and  classical  stores  of 
literature;  above  the  cases  were,  in  close  series,  the  portraits  of 
eminent  authors,  French  and  English,  with  most  of  whom  he  had 
conversed ; over  these,  and  immediately  under  the  massive  cornice 
extended  all  round  in  foot-long  capitals  the  Horatian  line  : 

NUNC  • VETERUM  • LIBRIS  • NUNC  • SOMNO  • ET  • INERTIBUS  • HORIS 
DUCERE  • SOLICITS  • JUCUNDA  • OBLIVIA  • VIT^E. 

On  the  mantelpieces  and  cabinets  stood  busts  of  the  ancient  orators, 
interspersed  with  voluptuous  vases  and  bronzes,  antique  or  Italian, 
and  airy  statuettes  in  marble  or  alabaster,  of  nude  or  semi-nude 
opera  nymphs.1 

At  the  “White  Peruke,”  three  doors  from  May’s  Buildings,  John 
Vere,  Corncutter,  gives  notice  of  attendance  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee- 
house, Cornhill,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  for  “ cutting 
and  curing  of  Corns,  cutting  of  Nails,  and  also  infallibly  cures  Warts 
of  any  kind,  having  great  Skill  therein.”  2 

May’s  Buildings,  between  Nos.  40  and  41  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  was 
built  by  one  of  the  name  of  May  in  1739.  May  himself,  according 
to  Smith’s  “Nollekens,”  dwelt  at  No.  43,  which,  with  the  front 
ornamented  with  two  pilasters  supporting  a cornice,  Smith  consi- 
dered one  of  the  neatest  specimens  of  architectural  brickwork  in 
London.3  The  Sutherland  Arms,  in  May’s  (afterward  Great  May’s) 
Buildings,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  favourite  meeting- 
place  of  the  Illustrious  Society  of  Eccentrics,  for  whom  an  exclusive 
apartment  was  provided.  Here  they  met  “ at  least  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  nights  in  the  year.”  Of  this  club,  which  met  first  at  a 
tavern  in  Chandos  Street  ( q . v .),  and  then  at  the  Crown  in  Vinegar 
Yard,  Drury  Lane,  Sheridan  was  a member,  and  Tom  Rees  was  the 
landlord.  The  club  is  stated  to  have  flourished  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1815  it  was  a house,  according 
to  the  “ Epicure’s  Almanack,”  of  a decidedly  superior  class,  and 
noted  for  possessing  the  best  waiter  in  London.  It  was  much 
frequented  by  the  eloquent  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  by  William 
Mudford,  the  editor  of  the  “ Courier,”  a man  of  logical  and  sarcastic 
power,  and  by  “ Pope  Davis,”  an  artist,  who,  in  later  years,  was  a 

1 The  Quarterly  Review , No.  152,  p.  484.  2 Ibid.  July  15,  1742. 

* 1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

vol.  ccxcix.  NO.  2095. 
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great  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Hay  don.  “Pope  Davis”  was 
so  called  from  having  painted,  when  in  Rome,  a large  picture  of 
the  “ Presentation  of  the  Shrewsbury  family  to  the  Pope.” 

It  is  hardly  a just  aspersion  on  the  part  of  Allan  Cunningham— 
reiterated  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  in  his  “ Paladin  of  Philanthropy  ” 
— to  designate  St.  Martin’s  Lane  the  “ Grub  Street  of  the  Arts,”  and 
I am  sure  that  the  latter’s  namesake,  “the  English  Vandyck,” 
would  disapprove,  for,  if  he  did  not  live  in  the  Lane,  he  was  buried 
in  St.  Martin’s  Churchyard,  and  must  have  known  Mytens  and 
others  who  did.  At  all  events  it  could  hardly  be  applicable  to  the 
time  when  Reynolds,  Roubiliac,  Raimbach,  Hone,  Fuseli,  & c., 
dwelt  there.  More  accurately  might  May’s  Buildings  have  been  so 
designated,  for  it  was  here  that  the  “pot-boilers”  were  produced  by 
those  whose  avocation  was  the  equivalent  of  that  of  the  literary 
hacks  in  what  is  now  Milton  Street,  City.  And  on  Mr.  Dobson’s 
own  showing  there  was  in  May’s  Buildings  a manufactory,  according 
to  Foote’s  “ Taste,”  of  sham  Rembrandts  and  Ostades,  “ which 
deceived  the  opulent  amateur,  and  filled  the  pockets  of  the  Puffs  and 
Carmines  of  the  day.” 1 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  business  firms  in  London  is  that  of 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Harrison  and  Sons  at  Nos.  45,  46  and  47  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  and  possibly,  nay  probably,  it  is  a unique  circumstance  among 
the  greater  commercial  houses  of  London  that  this  establishment 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family,  from  father  to  son,  for  six 
successive  generations,  having  originated  about  the  year  1745. 2 
Messrs.  Harrison  were  in  Lancaster  Court,  on  the  south  side  of 
St.  Martin’s  Church,  until  1828,  and  before  settling  in  St.  Martin’s 
Lane  removed  from  Lancaster  Court  to  Orchard  Street.  The 
printing  of  the  Government  newspaper,  the  famous  “London  Gazette,” 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  family  for  practically  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  On  the  day  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
reached  England,  September  30,  1854,  the  present  head  of  the  firm 
sat  in  his  office  in  the  afternoon  when  a messenger  arrived  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  First  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  asking  him 
to  hasten  to.  Downing  Street,  where  the  Duke  was  in  temporary 
occupation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  rooms. 

Hastening  back  with  the  messenger,  Mr.  Harrison  found  the 

1 A Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  1899,  p.  314. 

2 Messrs.  Bayley  & Co.,  the  perfumers  opposite,  at  No.  94,  are  older,  dating 
xs  they  do  before  1739,  but  they  cannot  claim  this  lineal  descent  of  the  name  from 
father  to  son.  There  is  in  fact  no  Bayley  now,  I think,  in  the  firm.  See  further 
“ Cockspur  Street.” 
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Duke  in  a state  of  great  excitement.  “ VVe  have  such  glorious  news,” 
said  the  Duke,  explaining  the  nature  of  it.  But  the  puzzle  was  how 
to  make  it  known.  Of  course,  it  would  be  printed  in  the  “ Gazette  ” • 
but  it  was  Saturday  evening,  and  there  were  no  papers  until  Sunday. 
It  was,  however,  important  that  the  public  anxiety  should  be  allayed 
by  the  widest  possible  circulation  of  such  a piece  of  news.  “ Nobody 
knows  it,  and  I don’t  know  how  to  communicate  it,”  the  Duke  went 
on.  The  news  had  found  him  almost  alone  in  his  office — there 
were  only  two  messengers  in  the  place — and  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  news  of  the  Alma  could  be  circulated  that  night.  Mr. 
Harrison  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  immediately  thought  of 
the  theatres.  There  were  three  of  them  open  : why  not  Iiave  the 
telegram  read  out  there?  The  plan  was  thought  excellent,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  returned  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  set  up  the  news  with 
his  own  hands,  and  sent  men  round  to  the  theatres  with  early  copies 
of  the  “ Gazette.”  “ See  the  manager  ” were  the  instructions  to  the 
messengers.  “ Take  no  refusal.  Insist  on  having  the  performance 
stopped  by  order  of  the  Duke  while  this  news  is  read  out.”  The 
men  obeyed  the  orders  to  the  letter,  and  at  Drury  Lane  and  other 
theatres  the  scenes  were  historic.  A paragraph  in  the  “Greville 
Memoirs”  tells  how  the  writer  was  passing  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
when  the  play  suddenly  ceased  and  the  people  rushed  out,  shouting 
and  cheering  wildly  over  the  victory. 

While  the  theatres  were  cheering  themselves  hoarse,  Mr.  Harrison 
with  a bundle  of  “ Gazettes  ” was  making  his  way  to  the  Mansion 
House  in  a hansom  cab.  It  was  eight  o’clock  at  night,  and  Lord 
Mayor  Sydney  came  down  half  dressed,  and  in  slippers.  The 
telegram  woke  him  up.  Seizing  the  paper,  his  lordship  rushed 
upstairs,  shouting  the  good  news  all  over  the  house. 

But  all  the  world  was  not  at  .the  Mansion  House,  and  some 
means  must  be  found  of  making  the  glad  news  known  to  the  citizens. 
The  Sheriffs  were  dining  at  the  London  Tavern,  then  in  Bishopsgate, 
and  thither  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  chaplain,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  himself  in  slippers,  flew  as  fast  as  a hansom  cab  could  go 
with  them.  Rushing  upstairs,  the  Lord  Mayor  pushed  to  the  front. 
The  dinner  was  half  over,  and  one  of  the  Sheriffs  was  speaking.  The 
Lord  Mayor  took  possession  of  the  chair  and  read  out  the  news. 
“ It  was  an  extraordinary  sight,”  says  Mr.  Harrison,  “ such  as  I have 
never  seen  since.  The  guests  left  the  table  and  went  away,  and 
soon  the  news  was  everywhere.” 

The  telegram  had  been  despatched  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  from  Belgrade,  and  at  nine  o’clock  at  night  it  was  known, 
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without  the  aid  of  newspapers,  all  over  London.  The  news  was  the 
occasion  of  the  only  Sunday  opening  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  book- 
stalls which  has  ever  been  known.  The  telegram  ran  as  follows  : — 

“ The  entrenched  camp  of  the  Russians,  containing  50,000  men, 
with  a numerous  artillery  and  cavalry  on  the  heights  of  Alma,  was 
attacked  on  the  20th  inst.  at  1 p.m.  by  the  allied  troops  and  carried 
by  the  bayonet  at  half-past  three,  with  a loss  on  our  side  of  about 
1,400  killed  and  wounded,  and  an  equal  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  The  Russian  army  was  forced  to  put  itself  in  full  retreat.” 1 

The  site  of  Kynaston’s — corrupted  to  Chemister’s — Alley  may  be 
seen  at  the  back  of  Messrs.  Harrison’s  premises.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  their  workshops.  May’s  Buildings  are  to  the  right.  The  Alley 
was  named  after  Sir  Francis  Kynaston  the  poet,  who  dwelt  in 
Bedfordbury. 

In  the  profusion  of  latter-day  literature  relating  to  the  honoured 
name  of  Chippendale,  I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  noted  that 
he  dwelt  at  the  sign  of  the  “ Chair  ” in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  This  was 
doubtless  the  “Covered  Chair,”  as  the  “Sedan”  was  sometimes 
called,  and  he  appears  to  not  only  have  made  this  popular  convey- 
ance, but  to  have  upholstered  it  to  boot,  for  in  the  advertisement  of 
his  second  edition  of  “ The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker’s  Direc- 
tor,” he  directs  “All  Commissions  for  Household  Furniture,  or 
Drawing  thereof,”  to  be  sent  to  the  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Ware- 
house, at  the  Chair  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,”  his  colleague  at  the  time 
(1756)  being  J.  Rannie.2  A copy  of  this  second  edition  was  sold  in 
1894  for  ^18  iSs.,  and  another  was  advertised  for  sale  in  1896  for 
^12  1 25. 3 Chippendale’s  extensive  premises,  No.  60  in  the  Lane, 
were,  in  Smith’s  time,  occupied  by  a Mr.  Stutely,  builder.  Mr.  J. 
T.  Smith  prophesied  the  return  of  the  public  taste  to  Chippendale. 
No.  63,  in  Roubiliac’s  time,  accommodated  Rysbrach’s  rival  with  a 
distinct  passage  through  to  his  premises,  and  in  his  studio  here 
Roubiliac  took  refuge  after  he  had  quitted  Peter’s  Court.  The  site 
of  his  new  premises-  was  held  in  Smith’s  time  by  three  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  the  printer  of  a Sunday  paper,  entitled  “ The  Watch- 
man.” 4 It  must  have  been  here,  in  the  sculptor’s  time,  thinks  the 

1 See  also  the  Gazette , October  I,  1854,  and  the  Strand  Magazine,  July  1903, 
where  there  is  a very  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ilill  of  “ The  Govern- 
ment’s Newspaper.” 

* The  Whitehall  Evening  Post , December  4,  1756.  The  sign  of  the  “Three 
Chairs  ” in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  is  also  spoken  of  as  that  of  the  “ Three 
Covered  Chairs  ” ( Daily  Advertiser , December  21,  1741). 

8 The  Quaritch  Catalogues . 

4 Nollekens  and  his  Times , 1828,  vol  ii.  p.  239. 
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author  of  “ Haunted  London,”  that  Garrick,  coming  to  see  how  his 
Shakespeare  statue  progressed,  drew  out  a two-foot  rule,  and  put 
on  a tragic  and  threatening  face  to  frighten  a great  red-headed 
Yorkshireman,  who  was  sawing  marble  for  Roubiliac  ; but  who,  to  his 
surprise,  merely  rolled  his  quid,  and  coolly  said,  ‘‘What  trick  are 
you  after  next,  my  little  master  ? ” 

When  Roubiliac  died,  one  of  his  pupils,  a conceited  pretender, 
took  the  premises  in  1762,  and  advertised  himself  as  “Mr. 
Roubiliac’s  successor.”  His  master  used  to  say  to  Read  when  he 
was  bragging,  “ Ven  you  do  de  monument,  den  de  varld  vill  see  vot 

von  d- ting  you  vill  make.”  Of  Read’s  wretched  monument  of 

Admiral  Tyrrell  in  Westminster  Abbey  Nollekens  used  to  say, 
“ That  figure  going  to  heaven  out  of  the  sea  looks  for  all  the  world 
as  if  it  were  hanging  from  a gallows  with  a rope  round  its  neck.”  1 
A combination  of  signs  not  mentioned  in  the  “ History  of  Sign- 
boards ” — the  “ Cow  and  Still  ” near  New  Street,  the  lower  end  of 
St.  Martin’s  Lane — is  suggestive  of  the  early  workman’s  favourite 
beverage  of  “ Rum  and  Milk.”  In  a vault  under  this  “ Cow  and 
Still  ” attendance  was  given  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  for  the  sale  of  “ Red  Port,  4 s.  per  Gallon  ; White  Port,  $s.  4*/. ; 
Canary,  9 s.  a Gallon,  French  Brandy,  iix.  per  Gallon,  all  new  neat 
from  the  Grape.” 2 

The  Camisard  refugees  appear  to  have  had  a coffee-house  of 
their  own  in  the  days  of  their  patron  Queen  Anne.  “ The  Printed 
Planks  (?)  of  the  Lottery,  with  the  Prizes,  are  to  be  seen  every  day 
at  the  Camisars  Coffee-house  the  middle  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane.”3 
And  here  no  doubt  these  Calvinists  of  the  Cevennes  discussed  plans 
for  the  future,  and  awaited  the  return  to  life  of  Dr.  Emms,  who  died 
on  Dec.  22,  1707.  For  the  English  Camisards  had  staked  their 
reputation  that  he  would  so  return  on  the  25th  of  May.  Guards  were 
set  over  his  grave ; but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  Dr.  Emms  slept  on 
the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking. 

In  1818  there  was  an  “Army  and  Navy”  Coffee-house  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,4  and  also,  in  1742,  a “Slater’s  Coffee-house.5’5 

At  No.  70  Nathaniel  Hone  exhibited  his  picture  of  “The 
Pictorial  Conjuror  displaying  the  whole  Art  of  Optical  Deception.” 
This  was  in  ridicule  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  a plagiarist,  and  also 

1 Nollekens  and  his  Times , vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

2 Postman , November  24-27,  1711. 

8 Ibid,  October  11,  1711. 

4 Picture  of  London  for  that  year,  p.  414. 

5 See  “Bedford  Court,”  off  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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designed  to  insult  Miss  Angelica  Kaufmann.  On  these  grounds  it 
was  refused  admittance  at  Somerset  House.  Hone  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  an  eminent  miniaturist  in  enamel,  in  which  he  was  reckoned 
inferior  to  no  artist  of  his  time  except  Zincke. 

The  corner  house  of  Long  Acre,  formerly  No.  72  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  formed  part  of  the  extensive  premises  of  Mr.  Cobb,  George 
Illls  upholsterer — a proud,  pompous  man,  who  always  strutted  about 
his  workshops  in  full  dress.  It  was  Dance’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
given  in  exchange  for  a table,  that  led  to  Dance’s  acquaintance  with 
Garrick.  One  day,  in  the  library  of  Buckingham  House,  old  King 
George  asked  Cobb  to  hand  him  a certain  book.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  mistaken  Cobb  called  to  a man  who  was  at  work  on  a ladder, 
and  said,  “Fellow,  give  me  that  book.”  The  King  instantly  rose 
and  asked  the  man’s  name.  “Jenkins,”  replied  the  astonished 
upholsterer.  “Then,”  observed  the  good  old  King,  “Jenkins  shall 
hand  me  the  book.”  1 

“The  Terrace”  was  the  earliest  designation  of  what  is  now 
Upper  St.  Martin’s  Lane  ; 2 then  it  was  called  “ Little  ” St.  Martin’s 
Lane.  Here  dwelt  Dr.  Golding  before  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  practically  the  founder. 
While  alluding  to  Dr.  Golding  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  record  that  it 
was  he  who  with  Mr.  Robb,  of  the  present  biscuit-bakers’  firm, 
invented  what  was  well  known  to  London’s  childhood  as  “ Robb’s 
Biscuits,”  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
“ Lancet  ” speaks  very  highly  of  them.  3 A.  Robb  & Co.  have  been 
at  No.  79  St.  Martin’s  Lane  for  about  sixty-five  years,  but  before 
settling  here  they  had  a place  somewhere  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Lane,  “ near  Chandos  Street.”  Altogether,  I am  told  by  the  present 
representative  of  the  firm,  they  have  been  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane 
for  almost  a hundred  years.  So  have  Aldridge’s. 

Aldridge’s  was  a great  horse  repository  at  least  as  early  as  1779. 
In  the  “ Morning  Post  ” of  August  1 1 for  that  year  is  an  advertise- 
ment exhibiting  the  different  conditions  of  sale  then  from  now : “ By 
Mr.  Aldridge  at  the  original  repository  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  This 
day  at  twelve  o’clock.  A number  of  carriages  as  usual,  some 
clever  pairs  of  coach  geldings  and  odd  ditto,  several  bony  useful 
good  geldings  and  mares  come  off  long  journeys,  three  seasoned 
hunters  (masters  of  high  weights),  a great  number  of  post-chaises, 

1 Smith’s  Nollekens , vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

2 Cunningham’s  London. 

* The  Lancet , August  7,  1897.  Dr.  Golding  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Upper 
St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
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machine  cart  geldings  ; in  all  upwards  of  160  lots.  To  be  viewed 
and  a trial  had.” 

Some  particular  attention  is  paid  to  pedigree  in  the  following : 
“ By  Mr.  Aldridge  at  the  original  repository  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  a 
bay  filly,  three  years  old,  got  by  Eclipse,  her  dam  by  Omnium,  her 
granddam  by  Sterling,  her  great-granddam  by  Godolphin,  her  great- 
great-granddam  by  Stranger’s  Arabian,  her  great-great -great-granddam 
by  Pelham’s  Barb,  her  great-great-great-great-granddam  by  Old  Shot, 
her  great-great-great-great-great-granddam  by  the  white-legged 
Lowther  Barb  out  of  the  Old  Vintner  mare.  N.B. — This  filly  is 
the  property  of  two  gentlemen,  and  will  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder.”  1 

In  1847  “the  whole  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Upper 
St.  Martin’s  Lane,  vested  in  the  Mercers’  Company,  were  being 
demolished  for  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from  the  west  end  of 
Long  Acre  to  be  carried  into  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
ultimately  extended  to  the  point  of  junction  of  Holborn,  New  and 
Old  Oxford  Streets,  and  Tottenham  Court  Road.”  2 

The  coat  of  arms  representing  the  three  Fleurs-de-lys  over 
the  entrance  to  a bird-dealer’s  at  the  corner  of  West  Street,  Upper 
St.  Martin’s  Lane,  was  put  up  in  honour  of  “ S.A.R.  le  Comte  de 
Paris,”  who  appears  to  have  patronised  this  well-known  dealer  in 
sporting  dogs,  established  here  in  1831.  Upper  St.  Martin’s  Lane 
was  even  up  to  Elmes’s  time  known  as  Little.  St.  Martin’s  Lane  in 
contradistinction  to  Great  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  of  which  it  is  a continu- 
ation. The  Cross  Keys  Inn  formerly  stood  at  the  first  court  on  the 
left  from  Long  Acre,  and  is  described  by  Stow  as  “ large  and  of  good 
resort.”  It  seems  to  have  become  effaced  during  the  improvements 
that  caused  the  disappearance  of  Slaughter’s.  It  was,  however, 
here  in  1742,  for  Thomas  Thomson,  tailor,  who  dwelt  “at  a 
Chandler’s  Shop  near  the  Cross-Keys  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  in  the 
Fields,”  is  invited  to  hear  “ something  very  much  to  his  advantage.” 

The  “ Golden  Boy  ” was  the  sign  of  one  Sell,  a coachmaker  in 
the  Lane,  who  advertises  “A  Second-hand  Machine  Coach,  lin’d 
with  scarlet  Cloth,  with  a Set  of  Lanthorn-spr  ings,  and  with  or  with- 
out a Pair  of  Harness.”  3 The  “ Golden  Lion  ” in  St.  Martin’s  Lane 
was  another  coachmaker’s  sign,  at  which  Richard  Payne  furnished 
“Gentlemen  and  Others  with  New  or  Second  hand  Coaches, 
Chariots,  Landaus,  and  Chaises.  Also  Mourning-Coaches,  Chariots 

1 Country  Life , November  23,  1901,  where  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
“ New  Aldridge’s.” 

2 The  Globe , 1847. 

3 Daily  Advertiser , July  14,  1742. 
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and  Hearses  . . . Coach-Glasses  to  be  sold  at  the  most  reasonable 
Rates,  etc.”  1 

Old  Slaughter’s  Coffee-house,  before  it  was  taken  down  in  1843, 
when  Cranbourn  Street  was  cut  through  that  section  of  the  town  to 
make  a thoroughfare  between  Coventry  Street  and  Piccadilly,  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lane,  three  doors  from  Newport  Street. 
“ Old  ” Slaughter’s  was  as  well  applied  to  the  landlord  as  the  coffee- 
house, for  Thomas  Slaughter,  who  started  it,  kept  it  for  no  less  than 
forty-seven  years.  In  1S15  it  comprised  No.  74  as  well  as  75  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the  streets  of 
London  were  all  completely  paved  in  the  improved  style  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  “ Slaughter’s  ” was  called  the 
“ coffee-house  on  the  pavement.” 2 It  was  the  great  resort  for  the 
artists  who  congregated  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Gerrard  Street,  Greek 
Street,  Soho  Square,  &c.,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  They  used  to  arrive  in  the  evenings,  and  Hogarth  was 
a constant  visitor.  Previously,  in  1753,  they  used  to  meet  at  the 
“ Turk’s  Head  ” in  Greek  Street,  and  thence  their  secretary,  Mr.  F. 
M.  Newton,  dated  a printed  letter  to  the  principal  artists,  to  form  a 
select  body  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  art. 

Old  Pierre  Desmaizeaux,  the  literary  historian,  author  of  “ Vie 
de  Bayle  ” and  “ Vie  de  Boileau,”  a scholar  and  man  of  wit  and 
pleasantry,  was  drinking  his  coffee  at i(  Slaughter’s  ” when  two  strangers 
came  in  and  began  a warm  dispute  about  some  subject  in  literature. 
One  was  very  polite  and  moderate,  for  he  had  reason  on  his  side ; 
the  other  was  rude  and  violent,  for  he  was  wrong.  After  some  time, 
the  polite  man,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  violence  of  the  other, 
left  the  room.  The  soi-disant  champion  therefore  turned  about  to 
Desmaizeaux,  and  said,  “ Well,  sir,  don’t  you  think  I have  mauled 
my  antagonist  finely  ? ” “ Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  old  man,  “ that  you 

have ; and  if  ever  I fight  the  Philistines,  I should  like  to  make  use 
of  your  jaw-bone.”  3 It  is  a little  surprising,  when  the  rough-and- 
ready  wit  that  prevailed  at  the  coffee-houses  is  considered — not 
always  either  by  any  means  in  good  taste — that  the  badinage  which 
passed  for  wit  really  did  not  give  rise  to  more  duels  than  it  did. 

1 St.  James's  Evening  Post,  October  27,  173 7. 

2 Epicure's  Almanack , 1815.  I think  Mr.  Thornbury  is  mistaken  in  calling 
the  landlord  John  Slaughter. 

3 This  is  said,  with  some  reason,  to  have  given  its  origin  to  the  vulgar  phrase 
“to  jaw,”  for  Desmaizeaux  died  in  1745,  and  the  earliest  instance  noted  in  the 
Great  English  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Murray  is  from  Smollett’s  Roderick  Random 
(1748),  ch.  xxiv.  : “He  swore  woundily  at  the  lieutenant  . . . whereby  the 
lieutenant  returned  the  salute,  and  they  jawed  together  fore  and  aft  a good  spell.” 
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Henry  Angelo,  in  his  “ Reminiscences,”  says  how  he  once,  during  his 
usual  visit  to  “ Old  Slaughter’s  ” to  read  the  papers,  sat  near  Sir 
William  Chere,  who  had  a very  long  nose,  and  was  playing  at  back- 
gammon with  old  General  Brown ; during  this  time,  Sir  William, 
who,  was  a snuff-taker,  was  continually  using  his  snuff-box,  seldom 
making  the  application  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  indulgence. 
Observing  him  lean  continually  over  the  table,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  in  a very  bad  humour  with  the  game,  the  General  said,  “ Sir 
William,  blow  your  nose.”  The  General’s  antagonist  seems  to  have 
been  in  an  equally  bad  humour,  for  he  said,  “ Blow  it  yourself ; ’tisas 
near  you  as  me  ! ” 1 

John  Beard,  the  celebrated  English  tenor,  a man  whose  character 
was  highly  esteemed  in  private  life,  dwelt  at  the  first  house,  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  from  the  corner  of  Newport  Street,  next  door  on  the 
north  side,  apparently,  to  Old  Slaughter’s.  Beard  first  became  a 
great  favourite  of  the  town  by  his  splendid  style  of  singing  Galliard’s 
famous  hunting-song  “ With  early  horn,”  contained  in  the  music  to 
an  entertainment  of  Galliard’s,  called  “ The  Royal  Chase,  or  Merlin’s 
Cave.”  Beard  sang  this  song  for  a hundred  nights.  At  his  house 
in  the  Lane  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  describes  his  father  smoking  a pipe  with 
Beard  and  George  Lambert,  the  latter  having  been  the  founder  of 
the  Beef-steak  Club,  and  the  clever  scene-painter  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.2  On  which  side  of  Old  Slaughter’s  is  not  clear,  but  next 
door  to  that  historic  coffee-house,  well  known  to  Pope,  Collins, 
Roubiliac,  Wilkie,  Hogarth,  I think  Dryden,  and  to  many  others  with 
famous  names,  was  the  house  of  Monsieur  Muilment.  Mr.  Walter 
Thornbury  in  his  “ Haunted  London  ” erroneously  states  that  the 
house  first  became  known  as  “ Old  Slaughter’s  ” in  1760;  it  was, 
however,  certainly  thus  known  as  early  at  least  as  1742,  for  on 
April  10  of  that  year  a “Benefit”  is  announced,  of  “ Monsr.  Muil- 
ment, At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  on  Friday  the  23rd 
instant,”  when  “ will  be  presented  a Comedy,  call’d  ‘ The  Merchant 
of  Venice,’  with  Entertainments  of  Dancing  by  Monsr.  Muilment, 
&c.,  and  Singing  by  Mr.  Beard,  as  will  be  particularly  express’d  on 
the  Bills.  Tickets  at  Monsr.  Muilment’s  House,  next  to  Old 

1 There  is  a pencil  drawing  of  “ Old  Slaughter’s  ” as  it  was  just  before  being, 
pulled  down  in  May  1843,  by  Edward  Spencer,  junr.,  dated  May  31,  1742. 
This  is  in  the  Creed  Collection  of  Tavern  Signs  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 
There  is  also  an  engraving  of  the  coffee-house  in  Thornbury’s  Haunted  London, 
1880,  p.  260,  and  a drawing  of  the  same  house  by  T.  II.  Shepherd  on  the  walls 
of  St.  Martin’s  Library. 

2 Nollekens  and  kis  Times , vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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Slaughter’s  Coffee  House,  St.  Martin’s  Lane”  ; 1 and  in  1757  there  is 
another  announcement  from  Old  Slaughter’s.2 

Two  doors  from  Slaughter’s,  south,  lived  Ambrose  Philips,  whose 
nickname  “ Namby  Pamby  ” was  applied  to  him  by  Carey  and  Pope 
on  account  of  his  verses  addressed  to  Lord  Carteret’s  children  The 
nickname  is  merely  a jingling  reduplication  of  “ Namby,”  a baby- 
name,  or  one  of  endearment  like  “ Nunkey  ” for  uncle,  and  a play 
upon  the  poet’s  Christian  name  of  Ambrose.  Pope,  in  his  “ Dunciad,” 
has  : 

And  Namby  Pamby  be  preferred  for  wit.9 

Philips  lived  herefrom  1720  to  1725,  when  “gone”  is  against  his 
name.4  Between  Nos.  84  and  90  St.  Martin’s  Lane  is  Wyndham’s 
Theatre,  occupying  the  site  of  what  were  in  1897  the  National  Penny 
Bank  (87) ; the  (Young  Women’s)  Wantage  Club  ; the  British 
Israel  Association  (86) ; as  far  as  Miss  F.  Luker’s  Ladies’  School  (85). 
The  front  decoration  of  the  theatre,  for  which  Mr.  Sprague,  the 
architect,  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  and  designs  in  1901,  is  of 
the  free  classic  order,  and  is  at  once  dignified  and  effective,  while  the 
interior  satisfies  all  the  modern  requirements  of  theatre  construc- 
tion. The  scheme  of  decoration  is  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI., 
which  has  been  adhered  to  down  to  the  minutest  details.  Mr. 
Sprague  has  been  responsible  for  the  designs  of  no  fewer  than  thirty 
of  the  modern  theatres  in  the  metropolitan  district.5 

The  site  of  New  Slaughter’s,  or  Young  Slaughter’s  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Westminster  County  Court. 
Mr.  Wheatley  must  be  in  error  when  he  says  that  New  Slaughter’s 
was  established  about  1760,  for  it  certainly,  like  Old  Slaughter’s, 
existed  as  early  as  1742,  when  a solution  of  the  unemployed  problem 
was  even  then  being  sought : “ Any  Workhouse  or  Parish  that  wants 
Employment  for  a large  Number  of  Poor  in  London,  or  within  ten 
Miles  thereof,  may  be  treated  with  on  directing  a Letter  to  A.B.  at 
Young  Slaughter’s  Coffee-house  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.” 6 And 
again  : “ If  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  has  Occasion  for  a Person 
to  teach  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  let  them  be  pleas’d  to  direct  to 
A.  F.  at  New  Slaughter’s  Coffee-house  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
they  shall  be  waited  on.”  7 About  the  year  1765,  Smeaton,  Solander, 

1 Daily  Advertiser  of  that  date. 

2 Whitehall  Evening  Post)  May  13,  1756.  3 Book  III.  322. 

4 Cunningham’s  London. 

5 Vide  the  London  Argus,  March  14,  1903,  and  the  Builder , August  24,  1901. 

6 Daily  Advertiser , July  6,  1742. 

7 Ibid.  April  6,  1742. 
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Banks,  John  Hunter,  Captain  Cook,  and  other  scientific  and  literary 
men  used  New  Slaughter’s  for  club  meetings.1  In  1815  the  good 
dinners  of  this  tavern  had  gained  it  great  reputation  “ among  gentle- 
men of  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  among  private  gentlemen,  and 
functionaries  in  the  public  offices.  At  the  back  entrance  to  this 
house  from  St.  Martin’s  Court,  there  is  a hot  and  cold  larder,  which 
serves  in  some  sort  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  main  refectory.  You 
may  dine  here  on  prime  roast  and  boiled,  with  plum-pudding  and 
apple-pie,  for  one  shilling  and  ninepence.” 2 That  fine  madness  of 
incongruity,  says  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  which  tempted  Charles  Lamb 
into  laughter  at  a funeral  led  him,  at  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  to  think 
upon  the  ham-and-beef  shop  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  “Where,”  he 
asks,  “ was  this  historic  ham-and-beef  shop  ? ” Surely  this  was  the 
renowned  “ Finch’s,”  at  the  comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Court  at  the  Lane 
end — “one  of  the  oldest  and  best  ham-and-beef  repositories  in 
London.”  This  was  in  1815.  It  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
then  Finch  for  many  years,  during  which  two  ample  fortunes  had  been 
made  at  it.  “ In  addition  to  rounds  and  flanks  of  beef,  and  to  hams, 
here  were  also  fillets  of  veal  and  tongues  kept  ready  dressed,”  and  the 
essayist  might  be  “ sure  of  a supply  of  beef  marrow  ” 3 when  wanted, 
or  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland  hams,  purchasers  of  which  might 
have  them  boiled  in  Mr.  Finch’s  capacious  coppers.4  Probably  the 
ham-and-beef  shop  that  dwelt  thus  in  Lamb’s  memory  was  at  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  court,  for  at  the  north-eastern  corner,  at 
either  No.  88  or  89,  dwelt  Hogarth’s  particular  friend  John  Pine, 
whom  the  caricaturist  drew,  much  to  his  annoyance,  as  the  fat  friar 
eyeing  the  beef  at  the  “Gates  of  Calais” — “the  prodigy , which 
appeared  before  the  Gates,  when  the  French  were  surprised , being 
the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.”  But  if  the  Peace  had  not,  just 
previously  to  his  visit,  been  actually  signed,  he  would  have  been 
hanged  off-hand,  and  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  Hogarth  behaved  with 
such  barbarous  rudeness  generally  while  on  his  visit  that  three 
gendarmes  escorted  him  three  miles  off  from  shore,  and  then  spun 
him  round  on  deck  like  a top  and  left  him.5 

* A Paladin  of  Philanthropy , 1899,  p.  312. 

2 The  Epicure's  Almanack , 1815. 

3 So  late  as  1847,  in  one  of  Macaulay’s  Letters , he  says  he  gave  his  guests 
fowl,  ham,  and  marrowbones.  (Life  and  Letters , 1877,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

4 The  Epicure's  Almanack , 1815.  Charles  Mathews’s  impersonation  of 
Dicky  Suett  in  pawn  for  the  cheesecakes  and  raspberry  tarts,  at  the  pastrycook’s 
in  St.  Martin’s  Court,  was  no  less  faithful  than  convulsing.  (Daniel's  Merry 
England , 1881,  p.  329.) 

s Nichols  and  Steevens’s  Hogarth , 1808,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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The  memory  of  the  unhappy  author  of  “The  Orphan”  and 
“Venice  Preserved”  was  kept  alive  in  St.  Martin’s  Court  by  the 
sign  of  the  “Otway’s  Head,”  appertaining  to  a bookseller  and 
publisher,  F.  Noble,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  a Circulating 
Library.1  Here  he  published,  “ Price  12 j.,  in  Two  Volumes,  Octavo, 
with  above  sixty  Copper  Plates,  * The  Antiquities  of  St.  Peter’s,’ 
or  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  . . . Inscriptions  and  Epitaphs 
. . . Lives,  Marriages,  and  Issue  of  the  most  eminent  Personages 
therein  reposited,  and  their  Coats  of  Arms  truly  emblazon’d,  adorn’d 
with  Draughts  of  the  Tombs.”  2 All  “ Connoisseurs  in  Musick  ” are 
apprised  that  catalogues  might  be  had  of  F.  Noble  at  the  “ Otway’s 
Head,”  of  “a  large  Collection  of  MS.  Musick  in  Italian  to  be  sold 
at  White’s  Coffee-house  in  Bedford  Court  by  Covent  Garden  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  Afternoon.”  3 Noble  also  published  the  second  edition 
of  “ Columna  Rostrata  ; or  A History  of  the  English  Sea  Affairs,” 
by  Samuel  Colliber.4  This  work,  in  spite  of  its  unsatisfactory  brevity, 
is  of  unwonted  value  from  the  fact  of  the  author  having  been 
familiar  with  Dutch  and  French,  and  having  examined  the  works  of 
writers  in  those  languages. 

A relative  of  Hogarth’s  master,  Ellis  Gamble,  goldsmith,  in 
Cranbourn  Street,  appears  to  have  been  a fan-dealer  in  St  Martin’s 
Court : 

“ This  Day  is  publish’d  (Price  2 si)  The  Church  of  England  Fan, 
being  an  Explanation  of  the  Oxford  Almanack  for  the  Year  1733, 
on  which  the  several  Characters  are  curiously  done  in  various 
beautiful  Colours  from  the  Original;  with  several  Motto’s  and 
Pieces  now  first  made  known  to  the  Publick. 

“ Sold  by  M.  Gamble  at  the  Golden  Fan  in  St.  Martin’s  Court, 
near  Leicester  Fields.”  Especially  is  a relationship  suggested  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  announcement — “ Likewise  a new  Edition  of  the 
Harlot’s  Progress  in  Fans,  or  singly  to  frame.”  5 

Gamble  also  advertises  the  “ new  Excise  Favors,  proper  for 
all  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  to  wear  upon  my  Lord  Mayor’s  Day, 
with  this  present  Lord  Mayor’s  Picture  upon  them,  and  this  Motto : 

“ Barber  behold,  congratulate  his  Fate, 

Who  trimm’d  the  City,  and  who  shav’d  the  State.” 

(This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  present  excise  system,  which 

1 Mortimer’s  Universal  Director  [circa  1760),  p.  171* 

1 Daily  Advertiser , Nov.  7,  1742. 

* Ibid.  Dec.  18,  1741. 

4 Ibid.  Feb.  18,  1742. 

* London  Evening  Post , Jan.  20,  1 733. 
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was  settled  about  the  year  1733.)  “Also  is  sold  the  true  Original 
Orange  Fan,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  Picture  for  Watches.”  1 

At  the  “ Round  Table,”  Nos.  22  and  23  St.  Martin’s  Court,  the 
American  champion  John  C.  Heenan  put  up  when  he  visited 
England  to  “ lift  ” the  English  belt,  but  was  beaten  by  Tom  Sayers. 
Perhaps  the  following  lines,  popular  at  the  time,  will  be  of  interest 
as  evincing  British  sentiment  with  regard  to  what  was  still  a national 
sport  : 

He  bears,  for  dear  old  England, 

The  belt  of  British  fight  ; 

And  proudly  will  he  meet  the  man, 

Who  dare  contest  his  right. 

He’ll  meet  him  with  a friendly  hand, 

He’ll  meet  him  as  a brother  ; 

But  that  which  heart  and  hand  can  hold 
He  yields  not  to  another. 

Give  welcome  to  the  manly  heart, 

That  bravely  crossed  the  sea, 

To  battle  for  his  country’s  sake, 

Whatever  land  it  be. 

Whichever  way  the  fortune  falls  {sic) 

Twill  be  our  pride  to  show, 

An  honest  lad,  from  any  land, 

Shall  find  no  Briton  foe. 

We  want  no  pistol  ball  or  blade, 

But  muscle,  thew,  and  bone  : 

A hand  to  hand,  for  friend  or  foe, 

We  trust  in  that  alone. 

Then  honour  fall,  where  honour’s  due, 

While  honour  reigns  within  : 

America  and  England,  ho  ! 

And  may  the  best  man  win. 

At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Court  was  another 
tavern  associated  with  the  name  of  one  who  was  at  one  time 
perhaps  the  best  known  man  in  England,  Ben  Caunt,  the  pugilist, 
whose  portrait  once  adorned  the  walls  alike  of  cottage  and  palace. 
There  is  a portrait  of  Caunt  in  Miles’s  “ Pugilistica,”  taken  at  the 
period  of  his  famous  fight  with  Bendigo  in  1842.  His  head  was 
certainly  a strong  one,  and  in  a phrenological  way  he  was  better 
than  many  of  the  men  among  his  contemporaries  who  did  better 
things.2  The  house  is  now  either  the  “ Salisbury  ” or  “ Salisbury 

1 St.  James's  Evening  Post)  Oct.  20-23,  1733. 

* See  11 A Collection  of  Death-masks  ” in  Harper's  Magazine , Sept.  1892, 
by  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton. 
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Stores,”  I think,  but  before  it  was  better  known  as  “ Old  Ben 
Caunt’s  ” it  was  the  “ Coach  and  Horses.”  At  the  “ Coach  and 
Horses  ” in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  aged  28,  died  Robert  Baldwin,  a 
noted  prize-fighter,  known  as  “ White-headed  Bob.”  1 The  parlour, 
in  Caunt’s  time,  was  a general  resort  of  aspirants  for  pugilistic 
honours  and  their  patrons,  Ben  busying  himself  in  bringing  forward 
and  occasionally  backing,  or  finding  backers  for  men,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Bob  Caunt,  his  brother;  Burton  of  Leicester 
(January  20,  1846);  George  Gutteridge  (beaten  by  Nat  Langham, 
September  23,  1846),  and  others.2 

“ To  be  Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  Creditors,  At  the  Coach  and 
Horses  Inn  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  A Crain-Neck  Chariot,  lin’d  with 
Crimson  Cassoy,  with  one  pair  of  Town  Harness. 

“A  Travelling  Coach,  lin’d  with  Scarlet  Cloth,  and  Harnesses 
for  six  Horses  ; both  Chariot  and  Coach  very  little  the  worse  for  wear. 

“Also  a Machine  or  Half  Berlin;  all  which  was  the  Property 
of  William  Nepuen  Esq.  ; late  a Prisoner  of  the  Fleet.”3 

Ben  Caunt  died  universally  respected — fistically  (I  understand 
that  it  was  only  for  his  fighting  prowess  that  he  was  respected,  not 
otherwise),  and  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  for  country  visitors  to  look  up 
the  old  hostelry  and  drink  to  the  departed  champion’s  memory.  There 
is  a fine  Staffordshire  mug  extant,  exhibiting  his  half-length  figure, 
which  was  modelled  from  life  by  Bentley,  whose  name  and  date 
are  impressed  round  the  base,  with  a record  of  the  principal  events 
in  Caunt’s  pugilistic  career. 

There  was  another  St.  Martin’s  Court,  which  led  from  the  south 
side  of  the  church  to  the  Strand. 

At  the  Leicester  Fields  end  of  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
was  “ To  be  Sold,  a great  Pennyworth.  A large  Parcel  of  Hollands, 
Cambricks,  Muslins,  Ell-wide  Hollands  for  Sheeting,  Irish  Linnen 
Yard  and  Ell- wide,  Nuns  Hollands,  Garlix,4  3-4ths,  7-8ths,  and 
Yard  wide,  check’d  Cottons,  Yard  and  Ell-wide,  Dowlas,5  strip’d 
Hollands,  Fustian,  Dimities,  Diaper,  Canvas,  black  Shalloons,6 * * 9  &c.” 

1 Gentleman's  Magazine,  1831  (part  2),  p.  282. 

* H.  D.  Miles’s  Pugilistic  a,  vol.  iii.  pp.  92-93. 

8 London  Evening  Post,  Oct.  7,  1738. 

4 “ Garliz  ” or  14  Garlitz  ” is  probably  meant — a kind  of  linen  cloth  imported 

from  Germany,  “ whereof  there  are  several  sorts  . the  first  is  a blew  whiting. 

There  is  another  sort  of  Ell-wide  Garlitz,  which  is  of  a browner  whiting.”— J.F., 

Merchant's  Ware-house , 1696,  p.  21,  quoted  in  the  New  English  Dictionary. 

1 **  Dowlas  ” was  a coarse  linen,  imported  from  Brittany,  and  chiefly  worn 
by  the  lower  classes.  (Halli  well’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words.) 

9 A sort  of  woollen  stuff  from  Chalons  in  France.  With  Chaucer,  I think, 
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This  Cecil  Court,  nearly  opposite  New  Street,  led,  before  Charing 
Cross  Road  was  formed,  from  St.  Martin’s  Lane  into  Castle  Street, 
and  in  1735  was  the  scene  of  a conflagration  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  burn  no  fewer  than  fourteen  houses,  causing  the  death  from 
fright  of  Hogarth’s  mother.1  The  fire  happened  on  the  9th,  and 
began  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Calloway,  who  kept  a brandy-shop  in 
the  court.  This  woman  was  committed  to  Newgate.  She  had 
threatened  “to  be  even  with  the  landlord  for  having  given  her 
warning,  and  that  she  would  have  a bonfire  on  June  20  that  should 
warm  all  her  rascally  neighbours.”  One  house  belonging  to  John 
Huggins,  late  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  was  greatly  damaged.2  Abraham 
Raimbach,  the  line  engraver  of  “ Village  Politicians,”  “ Blind  Man’s 
Buff,”  and  others,  after  Sir  David  Wilkie,  was  born  in  Cecil  Court 
in  1776.  The  court  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

No.  94  is  now,  since  1896,  the  famous  old  perfumers’  Bayley  & 
Co.,  with  whom  “ Farmer  George  ” and  his  frugal  Queen  Charlotte 
had  fewer  dealings  than  the  Prince  Regent,  who  spent  jQ 600  a year 
or  more  in  perfumery.3 

At  No.  96  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  wine 
was  produced  from  a remarkable  vine  nearly  a hundred  feet  long, 
was  a large  staircase,  painted  with  figures  viewing  a procession,  by 
a French  artist  named  Clermont,  who  claimed  one  thousand  guineas 
for  his  work,  and  received  five  hundred.  Behind  the  house  was  the 
room  which  Hogarth  has  painted  in  “ Marriage  a la  Model ’ The 
quack  is  Dr.  Misaubin,  whose  vile  portrait  the  satirist  has  given. 
The  woman  is  his  Irish  wife.  Dr.  Misaubin,  who  lived  in  this 
house,  was  the  son  of  a pastor  of  the  Spitalfields  French  Church. 
The  quack  realised  a great  fortune  by  a famous  pill.  His  son  was 
murdered;  his  grandson  squandered  his  money,  and  died  in  St. 
Martin’s  Workhouse.4 

At  No.  100  dwelt  during  1784-8  Fuseli,  the  Swiss  painter 
patronised  by  Reynolds,  at  the  house  of  John  Cartwright,  a mediocre 
portrait-painter.  There  Fuseli  remained  until  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Rawlins  in  1788,  when  he  removed  to  Foley  Street,  a con- 
tinuation eastward  of  Foley  Place,  Marylebone,  into  Cleveland 

“ shalons”  were  blankets.  “ Chaperon,”  a hood,  was  in  the  same  way  called 
a shapperoone  : 

“ Her  shapperoones,  her  perriwigs  and  tires.” — Taylor’s  Works , 1630. 

1 Gentleman's  Magazine  > June  II,  1735. 

* See  Nichols  and  Steevens’s  Hogarth , 1808,  4to.,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

3 See  further  under  “ Cockspur  Street.” 

4 Thombury’s  Haunted  London , 1880,  p.  253,  and  Smith’s  Nollekens , ii.  228. 
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Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  here  he  commenced  his  acquaintance 
with  Professor  Bonnycastle,  producing  his  popular  picture  of  “ The 
Nightmare”  (1781)  by  which  the  publisher  of  the  print  realised 
^500.  In  the  same  period  he  revised  Cowper’s  version  of  the  “ Iliad,” 
and  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Moore, 
the  author  of  “Zeluco.”1  At  No.  100,  too,  he  painted  “ CEdipus 
and  his  Daughters,”  and  planned  that  Cyclopean  enterprise,  the 
“ Illustrated  Shakespeare  ” of  Boydell.2  Later,  in  the  years  1817-18, 
these  premises  were  occupied  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  the 
organ-builders,  and  here,  in  a room  at  the  rear,  they  exhibited  to 
a wonder-loving  public  their  invention  known  as  the  “ Apollonicon,” 
which  was  an  elaborate  musical  instrument  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  organ.3  Mr.  Harrison  learnt  from  elder  relatives 
of  his  that  these  “ Apollonicon  Rooms  ” were  much  frequented  for 
the  sake  of  the  performances  given  on  that  instrument.  This  is 
quite  correct,  for  it  is  described  in  1818  as  being  exhibited  to 
“ crowded  audiences.” 4 The  Apollonicon  wras  made  for  Lord 
Kirkwall  at  immense  expense. 

The  room  was  afterwards  opened  as  a Casino,  which  Mr.  J.  W. 
Harrison  believes  to  have  been  the  first  resort  of  its  kind  in  London. 
Here  the  adoption  of  the  “ Rational  "costume  was  advocated,  known 
as  the  “ Bloomer,”  and  a “ Bloomer  Ball  ” was  given,  which  much 
shocked  the  many.  The  Adelaide  Gallery,  which  I am  informed  by 
Mr.  Harrison  was  a forerunner  of  the  Polytechnic,  was  also  run  as 
a Casino,  and  also  had  a “ Bloomer  ” Entertainment,  which,  however, 
proved  distasteful  to  the  public. 

From  No.  103  to  No.  107,  the  sites  of  which  are  now  occupied 
by  the  Duke  of  York’s  (formerly  the  Trafalgar  Square)  Theatre,  is 
a portion  of  the  Lane  redolent  of  memories  prominent  in  the  early 
annals  of  art,  and  I think  it  must  have  been  when  the  Trafalgar 
Square  Theatre  was  built  that  I remember  the  dismantling  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill’s  house,  No.  104,  with  its  grand  allegoric  staircase 
painted  by  himself.  Sir  James  could  obtain  but  40s.  a yard  square 
for  painting  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,5  which  reminds  one  of  the 
sculptor  of  the  Shakespeare  statue  in  Leicester  Square,  Signor 
Fontana,  who,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  a “ Confessional  Album,” 

1 Haunted  London , 1880,  p.  259* 

2 See  further  A Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  by  Austin  Dobson,  1899,  pp.  302-3. 

* A full  account  of  this  instrument  will  be  found  in  the  Picture  of  London  for 

1818,  p.  281.  Timbs  also  mentions  it  somewhere. 

4 The  Picture  of  London,  1818. 

» H.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  1871,  p.  328. 
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“Who  was  his  favourite  painter,”  wrote  in  his  broken  English, 

“ Put  the  paint  on  thick,”  humorously  pretending  that  it  was  he  who 
could  earn  most  money  by  a lavish  use  of  paint. 

Nos.  108  and  109  are  the  premises  of  a very  old-established 
accoutrement-makers,  Messrs.  Firmin  and  Sons,  who  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  carried  on  business  at  Nos.  153-4-5  Strand, 
where  I remember  an  old  shop-bill  framed  and  placed  in  the  window 
showing  that  their  sign  was  the  “ Red  Lyon.”  Firmins  appear  to 
have  been  originally  sword-cutlers,  as  indeed  they  are  now.  The 
Strand  house  stood  “ over  against  Norfolk  Street,”  its  origin  having 
been  traced  in  the  Record  Office  over  two  hundred  years  back.  The 
old  bill,  of  which  I made  a note,  but  which  now  appears  to  have 
been  lost,  describes  the  proprietor  as  having  “ made  and  sold  all 
Sorts  of  Gilt  and  Silver  Buttons,  in  Box  Moulds,  and  Livery  Buttons 
of  any  kind,  White  or  Yellow,  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  lowest 
Prices.”  They  are  now  Government  contractors  for  the  army. 

The  studio  in  St.  Peter’s  Court,  in  which  Roubiliac  commenced 
on  his  own  account,  from  having  been,  as  Allan  Cunningham  says, 
“ a favourite  haunt  of  artists,”  became  for  a long  period  the  abode  of 
the  St.  Martin’s  Lane  Academy,  the  Royal  Academy  in  embryo. 
J.  T.  Smith,  in  his  “ Streets  of  London,”  says  that  the  society  met 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Moser,  in  this  court,  from  the  year  1739 
to  1767;  but  the  following  paragraph  would  point  to  its  existence 
quite  sixteen  years  before  1739  : “ This  Week  the  Academy  for  the 
Improvement  of  Painters  and  Sculptors  by  Drawing  after  the  Naked, 
open’d  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  will  continue  during  the  Season 
as  usual.  N.B. — The  Company  have  agreed  not  to  draw  on  Mondays 
or  Saturdays.”1  Later  the  Academy  in  the  Lane  became  the 
chartered  “ Society  of  Artists,”  because  of  a charter  granted  to  them 
in  1765.  The  present  premises  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus, 
numbered  1 10  and  hi  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  cover  the  old  St.  Peter’s 
Court,  through  which,  from  an  entrance  which  stood  about  the 
middle  of  Heming’s  Row,  access  might  be  had  to  the  Friends’ 
Meeting-house.  This  Meeting-house  afterwards  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Academy,  and  was  removed  later  to  its  present  site,  No.  52, 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  Although  this  Heming’s 
Row  entrance  to  St.  Peter’s  Court  is  not  indicated  in  Stow’s  Plan  of 
St  Martin’s  Parish,  it  is  given  in  R.  Horwood’s  Plan  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  dated  1799,  where  the  Court  forms  an 
L-shaped  passage  from  Heming’s  Rents  into  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
After  continued  squabbles  which  lasted  many  years,  the  principal 

1 The  London  Journal , Oct.  12,  1722. 
vol.  ccxcix.  NO.  2095. 
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artists  forming  the  St.  Peter’s  Court  society,  including  Benjamin 
West,  Richard  Wilson,  Edward  Penny,  Joseph  Wilton,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  G.  M.  Moser,  Paul  Sandby,  and  J.  M.  Newton,  met  at 
the  <c  Turk’s  Head  ” in  Greek  Street,  where  others  joined  them  in  a 
petition  to  George  III.  to  become  patron  of  a Royal  Academy  of 
Art.1  The  King  consented,  and  selected  from  the  principal  artists 
of  the  society  those  he  considered  the  most  able.  These  he  em- 
bodied as  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768.  And  in  Pall  Mall,  near 
the  Carlton  Palace  Screen,  they  opened  their  first  exhibition,  where 
also  the  venerable  President,  Mr.  West,  for  several  years  exhibited  his 
paintings,  and,  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  George  III.,  to  whom 
the  place  of  exhibition  belonged,  he  was  permitted  to  do  so  until 
his  decease.2 

The  remnant  of  the  society  built  the  Lyceum,  lately  converted 
into  a music-hall,  for  their  exhibits,  but  the  honours  attendant  on 
the  Royal  Academy,  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  Royal 
favour,  detached  its  members.  And  the  Royal  Academy’s  greater 
attractions  to  the  public  effected  the  decline  of  the  Lyceum.3  The 
society  remained  in  Pall  Mall  until,  in  1771,  the  King  gave  them 
apartments  in  Old  Somerset  House,  where  they  remained  until  1838, 
when  they  removed  to  the  National  Gallery.4  The  present  Royal 
Academy  in  Burlington  Gardens  was  erected  in  1868,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation. 

The  house  in  which  the  eminent  physician  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne,  lived, 
stood  here  on  the  west  side  of  what  was  then  the  “ West  Church- 
lane.”  Mayerne  was  himself  closely  associated  with  art,  for  it  was 
he  who  introduced  Petitot  to  Charles  I.,  and  Petitot  owed  the 
perfection  of  his  colouring  in  enamel  to  some  chemical  secret 
communicated  to  him  by  Mayerne,  who  is  described  by  Walpole  as 
a “ great  chymist.”  5 At  a toyshop  with  the  sign  of  the  Plough  in 
New  Exchange  might  be  had  “ Sir  Theodore  Mayerne’s  Opiate  for 
the  Teeth,”  which  “makes  them  clean  and  white  as  Ivory,  tho’ 
never  so  black  and  rotten,  fastens  and  preserves  them  from  the 
Tooth-Ach,  being  an  excellent  Thing  for  preventing  and  Killing  the 
Scurvy  ” &c.,  &c.6  It  is  narrated  of  Mayerne  that  a friend  consult- 

1 J.  T.  Smith’s  Streets  of  London,  1849,  p.  77. 

2 Ackermann's  Repository , Nov.  1,  1822.  8 Ibia. 

4 Interesting  information  respecting  the  Academy’s  constitution  and  scope  in 
1831  will  be  found  in  Elmes’s  Topographical  Dictionary ; see  also  Thornbury’s 
Haunted  London  j and  A Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

5 Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  1871,  p.  197. 

6 Tatler,  Dec.  15,  1709. 
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ing  him,  and  expecting  to  have  the  fee  refused,  ostentatiously  placed 
on  the  table  two  gold  broad  pieces  of  the  value  of  six-and-thirty 
shillings  each.  Looking  rather  mortified  when  Mayerne  swept  them 
into  his  pouch,  the  latter  said  gravely,  “ Sir,  I made  my  will  this 
morning,  and  if  it  should  become  known  that  I refused  a fee  the 
same  afternoon  I might  be  deemed  non-compost 1 

A few  doors  from  Mayerne  dwelt  Sir  John  Finet,  courtier  and 
favourite  of  James  I.  He  was  assistant-master  of  the  ceremonies, 
author  of  “Finetti  Philoxenis  ” . . touching  the  reception  and 

precedence,  &c.,  of  forren  ambassadors  in  England,”  which  was 
published  by  James  Howell  in  1656  ; and  translated  from  the 
French  “The  Beginning,  Continuance,  and  Decay  of  Estates,”  1606.2 
To  briefly  mention  other  distinguished  residents  on  the  west  and 
fashionable  side  of  the  Lane  before  the  plan  of  numbering  the 
houses  was  adopted,  there  were  Daniel  Mytens,  the  painter,  two 
doors  from  Mayerne ; Carew  Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 
Sir  John  Suckling;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby;  Sir  William  Alexander, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  author  of  “Monarchic  Tragedies,”  whom 
James  I.  used  to  call  his  “ philosophic  poet  ” ; Dr.  Thomas  Willis, 
the  celebrated  physician ; Dr.  Tenison,  then  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  ; 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd  ; the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ; Ambrose  Philips  ; 
Sir  James  Thornhill ; and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.3 

Charing  Cross  Road,  leading  from  the  east  or  Tottenham  Court 
Road  end  of  Oxford  Street  to  St.  Martin’s  Church  and  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  was  opened  for  public  traffic  by  FI.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  in  January  1887.  It  was  suggested  by  the  “ Euilder” 
that  it  should  be  called  Nelson  Avenue,  or  Alexandra  Avenue,  just 
as  it  was  also  proposed  that  the  present  Shaftesbury  Avenue  should 
be  known  as  Piccadilly  Road.  Charing  Cross  Road  takes  its  course 
along  Crown  Street,  which  has  been  widened — crosses  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  at  Cambridge  Circus,  takes  in  the  new  Sandringham 
Buildings,  crosses  Coventry  Street,  and  continues  its  course  to 
Charing  Cross  along  Castle  Street,  which  was  widened.4  The 
writer  purchased  many  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Stuart  period 
during  the  necessary  excavations. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

1 J.  C.  Jeaffreson’s  Book  of  Doctors,  p.  109. 

2 Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses.  3 Cunningham’s  London. 

4 Wheatley’s  Cunningham , 1891,  vol.  i.  p.  359  ; and  the  Builder , Feb.  19 
and  26,  1887. 
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A ROMANTIC  FACT  FROM 
DRY  PEDIGREE . 


IN  the  following  pedigree  notes  touching  the  families  of  Cator, 
Elton,  Gittings,  and  Patterson  there  is,  as  the  writer  believes, 
a hitherto  unpublished  connection  between  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ! The  second  of  the 
former  families  is  lightly  touched  upon.  Colonel  Sir  C.  Elton,  Bt. 
(grandfather  of  the  present  writer’s  father-in-law),  had  for  his  father 
a “high”  Churchman  of  the  third  George’s  time,  a Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Hanover  (“  Church-and-State  ” 
personified),  the  Rev.  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  Bt.  Colonel  Elton,  his  son, 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Lambert  Smith,  of  Puritan 
descent,  a Unitarian ; and,  for  love  of  her,  embraced  Unitarianism, 
at  the  cost,  for  a time,  of  being  cast  off  by  his  father.  Then,  for 
love  of  her  husband,  the  bride-wife  deserted  her  father’s  religion, 
was  received  into  the  Church,  reconverted  her  husband,  and  won 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father. 

Now,  she  had  a brother,  Lambert  Smith,  who  married  a Miss 
Gittings,  and  was  a roving  gentleman,  fond  of  the  sea.  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  started  off  on  one  of  his  travels,  leaving 
her  at  Baltimore  with  her  parents.  For  six  years  no  tidings  were 
heard  of  him  or  of  the  ship  he  sailed  in.  The  poor  lady,  being  still 
young  and  beautiful,  had  many  suitors;  but,  less  constant  than 
Penelope,  could  not  wait  longer  than  these  six  years.  The  suitor 
was  chosen,  the  wedding  feast  prepared,  when,  to  the  alarm  of  all, 
in  stalked  the  tanned  sea-rover  to  claim  his  wife,  and,  telling  a 
strange  tale  of  shipwreck,  to  speed  the  parting  guests.  For  a time 
all  went  happily  enough,  and  two  children  were  born.  Then  once 
again,  for  some  reason  or  other,  good  or  ill,  off  roved  the  restless 
Lambert ; and  this  time  his  wife,  after  waiting  twice  six  years,  never 
again  heard  of  him.  She  lost  both  her  children,  and  died  in  1854, 
when  companion  to  Jerome  Bonaparte’s  wife,  nee  Elizabeth  Patterson. 
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This  lady  was  nearly  related  to,  and  constantly  in  correspondence 
with,  another  of  the  Lambert  Smiths,  great-aunt  of  the  present 
writer’s  father-in-law  (now  living,  to  whom  she  told  these  tales) ; that 
lady  having  now  been  dead  some  twenty-five  years.  This  good 
dame  (who  lived  to  be  ninety)  had  a sister,  with  no  special  tale 
attaching  to  her  life,  who  comes  in  here  as  a necessary  link.  She 
married  J.  Patterson,  brother  of  that  Elizabeth  Patterson  who  married 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  thus  becoming  sister-in-law  to  these.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  died  young.  The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the 
young  Jerome,  and  his  shameful  desertion  of  her  on  being  offered 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  is  matter  of  history,  and  may  well  be  omitted. 
She  had  one  son,  named  Jerome,  who  eventually  left  his  mother  to 
join  his  father ; married,  and  had  one  son,  also  Jerome. 

The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  allowed  this  grandson  to  be 
of  legitimate  descent,  and  placed  him  in  the  artillery ; wherein, 
for  aught  the  writer  knows  otherwise,  he  still  lives  and  prospers. 
Napoleon  also  wrote,  about  1870,  and  some  two  years  before  her 
death,  an  autographic  note  to  Madame  Patterson  Bonaparte  (as  she 
called  herself  to  the  end  of  her  life),  allowing  her  the  credit  of  her 
legal  marriage,  and  tendering  her  his  sympathy. 

Now,  Jerome's  wife's  brother , R.  Patterson , married  a Miss  Cator , 
who,  becoming  his  widow , married  a Wellesley ; curiously  enough , 
of  the  family  of  the  Iron  Duke , historic  adversary  to  the  great 
Napoleon  ! 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  admit,  on  the  strength  of  the  above,  that 
the  interest  of  romance  is  not  impossible  of  discovery  even  amid  the 
dry  branches  of  family  “ trees.” 


J.  VICARS  FOOTE. 
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TABLE  TALK . 

“Sylvanus  Urban.” 

I HAVE,  as  my  readers  know,  no  claim  to  a monopoly  of  the 
name  which  I append  to  these  lucubrations,  and  am,  to  quote 
Richard  Savage,  the  “ tenth  transmitter  ” of  a pseudonym  celebrated 
since  in  1731  it  was  assumed  by  Edward  Cave,  the  projector  of  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine . Of  myself,  as  of  each  successor  of  Cave, 
of  whom  I am  the  latest  and  the  humblest,  it  may  be  said,  as  of 
Pompey  by  Lucan,  and,  slightly  altered,  by  Junius  of  himself,  Stat 
magni  nominis  umbra  (“  He  stands  the  shadow  of  a mighty  name  ”). 
Of  course,  I know  that  the  carefully  guarded  anonymity  is  but  a 
secret  de  polichinelle , that  all  are  aware  that  some  worker  (and  all 
who  care  to  seek  know  what  worker)  in  your  midst  is  responsible  for 
the  paragraphs  you  glance  over  or  read.  Personally,  I have  been 
content  with  obscurity,  and  even  glad  of  its  protection.  In  the 
course  of  half  a century’s  connection  with  the  press,  and  control  of 
some  fairly  influential  portion  of  it,  I have  never  mentioned  my 
own  name  or  work,  and  in  the  periodicals  I have  edited  no  review 
of  my  own  publications  has  been  allowed  to  appear.  If  now  for  once 
I break  a rule  and  say  something  about  myself,  it  is  for  two  or  three 
reasons — all  of  them  human,  if  weak.  First  of  all,  the  compliment 
I shall  mention  which  has  been  paid  to  me  is  in  its  way  unprecedented 
and  unique,  and  so  gratifying  and  honouring  that  my  heart  still 
flutters  and  beats  thick  at  the  recollection  ; that  the  act  of  grace 
I chronicle  is  on  the  part  of  the  donors,  and  not  that  of  the  recipient ; 
that  the  compliment  comes  indirectly  to  “Sylvanus  Urban”;  and 
that  some  day  or  other  some  zealous  antiquary  is  sure  to  seek  out 
all  particulars  surviving  or  attainable  concerning  the  successive 
bearers  of  that  designation. 

An  Unprecedented  Honour. 

APART  from  my  work  as  “Sylvanus  Urban”  I have  been  since 
i860  a reporter  on— or  what  is  called  a critic  of — the  stage.  I 
have  always  felt  and  said  that  a flower-growth  such  as  that  of  the 
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regenerated  drama  was  served  not  by  an  envious  “sneaping  frost,”  but 
by  influences  such  as  the  warm  sunshine  of  approval  and  the  gentle 
rain  of  dissent.  I have,  it  seems,  as  I hoped  “ done  my  spiriting 
gently,”  and  have,  as  a result,  been  accorded  a dinner  by  the  theatrical 
profession,  wholly  confined  to  its  members,  the  memories  of  which 
may  not  be  banished.  With  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Tree, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  and  Mr.  Bourchier  in  vice-chairs, 
with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  on  my  right  hand  and  immediately  beside 
me  Sir  Squire  and  Lady  Bancroft,  the  Hares,  Kendals,  Forbes 
Robertsons,  and  with  all  that  is  known  and  distinguished  in  both 
sexes  among  English  actors  taking  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
tribute,  I was  indeed  the  recipient  of  an  unparalleled  honour.  Of 
the  great  English  critics — from  the  Colley  Cibbers,  Addisons,  Steeles, 
Hazlitts,  Leigh  Hunts,  Lambs,  Leweses  and  Talfourds  of  yester- 
day to  the  Courtneys,  Archers,  Walkleys,  and  Bendalls,  and  others 
of  to-day — none  has  had  such  a greeting,  and  never  intentionally,  as 
I felt  moved  to  say,  has  the  wolf  been  so  regally  and  intentionally 
entertained  by  the  flock.  Will  the  readers  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  pardon  a solitary  aberration  and  tolerate  an  outbreak  of 
gratified  vanity  such  as  shall  not,  I promise  them,  recur?  Such 
distinctions  are  not  frequent,  and,  whatever  the  future  temptation,  I 
will  not  trespass  upon  them  in  like  fashion  again.  To  inspire  a slight 
measure  of  sympathy  in  those  whom  one  has  so  often  addressed,  or 
it  may  be  wearied,  is,  I hope,  an  object  of  pardonable  aspiration. 

Portraits  of  Mary  Stuart. 

IN  his  monthly  contribution  to  Longman's  Magazine  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  deals  with  a question  by  which  I have  often  been  per- 
plexed. Why  do  acknowledged  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
fail  as  a rule  to  reproduce  the  charm  with  which  she  was  assuredly 
endowed?  In  so-called  portraits  the  spectator  will  find,  as  Mr. 
Lang  says,  “a  collection  of  beaky  hags  and  solemn  or  sulky  school- 
girls, with  good  features,  but  entirely  without  charm,  witchery,  the 
sorcery  of  the  Queen  ; or,  lastly,  he  will  find  ladies  with  fat,  flat  faces 
and  double  chins.”  The  latter  he  holds  correct  enough  as  portraits 
of  Mary  after  her  fortieth  year.  Now,  I have  seen  the  exhibitions 
of  portraits  of  Mary  that  have  been  made  at  various  places.  To  one 
of  these,  indeed,  which  took  place  a good  many  years  ago  in  Peter- 
borough, I even  contributed  a likeness,  which — but  this  is  by  the  way — 
was  returned  to  me  a little  the  worse  for  wear.  Quite  as  far  as  another 
was  this  from  doing  justice  to  the  loveliness  of  a woman  who,  in  popular 
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estimation  and  in  the  opinion  of  her  enemies  as  well  as  of  her  friends, 
came  only  second  or  third  to  Cleopatra  and  Helen  of  Troy.  This 
missing  likeness,  which  shows  Mary  as  she  was,  Mr.  Lang  holds  him- 
self to  have  discovered  in  a miniature,  which  he  believes  never  to  have 
been  publicly  exhibited,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
at  Welbeck  Abbey.  That  his  “ find  ” will  win  general  acceptance  he 
does  not  believe.  Dr.  Williamson,  the  author  of  a History  of  Portrait 
Miniature ,]  holds  that  it  “probably  does  not  represent  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  at  all,  but  a French  princess.” 

A Supposed  Miniature  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

ON  the  other  hand,  on  the  back  of  the  portrait,  in  the  hand  of 
Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford  (Harley),  is  written  “ Mary  Q.  of 
Scots  ” ; and  above  the  head  are  the  words  “ Virtutis  Amore.”  Now, 
as  Mr.  Lang  points  out,  these  words  are  an  anagram  of  the  name 
of  the  Queen,  “ Marie  Stouart.”  The  as  Mr.  Lang  says,  is  for  ana- 
grammatic  purposes  equivalent  to  v.  It  is,  indeed,  as  those  familiar 
with  old  spelling  know,  the  same  letter — a word  such  as  “ divine  ” 
being  as  frequently  spelt  with  the  one  letter  as  with  the  other.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  intrusion  of  the  o in  a language  which  owns  no  w is 
equally  satisfactory.  Other  difficulties  which  may  be  pointed  out  are 
combated  with  equal  ease  ; and  the  evidence  of  the  anagram  must, 
I think,  be  accepted.  Further  anagrams  of  the  Queen  are  pointed  out 
by  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  : “ Sa  vertu  m’attire  ” and  “ Veritas 
armata.”  I am  not  an  authority,  and  can  contribute  to  the  question 
nothing  beyond  the  assertion  that  the  changes  in  the  letters  offer 
no  difficulty.  No  more  than  my  readers  am  I likely,  I fear,  ever  to 
see  the  miniature  in  question.  I will  borrow  accordingly  still  further 
from  Mr.  Lang,  and  say  that  it  is  “ veritably  a symphony  in  white.” 
The  subject  “is  attired  in  all  shades  of  milk  and  cream  and 
ivory,  in  lawn  and  white  silk,  pearls  and  ermine— royal  ermine. 
She  wears  a thing  like  a gigantic  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  perhaps  as  a 
sunshade  in  torrid  weather ; but  even  this  clumsy  covering  is 
* turned  to  favour  and  to  prettiness.  ’ ” 

SVLVANUS  URBAN. 
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OUTSIDE  THE  LAW. 

By  Eleanor  F.  Cobby. 


Chapter  I. 

HE  was  a rather  tall  and  very  athletic-looking  young  fellow, 
with  the  crisp  light  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes  so  distinctly 

English. 

With  his  hand  on  a brightly-burnished  bicycle,  he  stood  near  the 
open  door  of  a village  inn  and  meditated  that  “This  seems  a 
pleasant  country  place ; I might  do  worse  than  read  up  here.” 

On  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  entered  the  house  and  inquired 
of  the  landlady,  a pleasant-faced  woman  with  light  blue  eyes,  if  there 
were  lodgings  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“ Oh  no,”  was  the  answer.  “ At  least  none  that  would  suit  you.” 
She  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  spotless  collar,  cuffs,  and  get-up  of 
the  stranger. 

“ But  are  there  none  ? ” he  persisted. 

“ Some  of  the  farm  labourers’  wives  take  in  young  men  of  the 
same  class,  and  cook  and  do  for  them.  There  is  nothing  better.” 

Jack  Clarence  looked  disappointed  and  a little  annoyed,  for,  like  a 
true  Englishman,  he  liked  to  carry  his  point. 

“ You  have  forgotten  the  new  people,  Liz,”  said  the  landlord,  who 
had  not  spoken  before. 

“ Oh,  there  are  the  new  people,”  echoed  the  wife.  “ I know 
nothing  about  them.”  Her  tone  implied  that  they  were  very  un- 
desirable acquaintances. 
vol.  ccxcix.  no.  2096. 
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“ Who  are  they?”  asked  Jack. 

“An  elderly  man  with  a young  wife,  and  an  old  respectable 
servant,”  volunteered  the  landlord. 

“ And  the  servant  is  the  only  one  that  does  look  respectable,” 
put  in  the  landlady. 

“ I shall  try  them,”  decided  Clarence,  and  he  inquired  the  way 
to  the  house,  for  the  swelling  line  of  the  South  Downs,  with  their 
changing  lights  and  sweeping  shadows,  had  caught  his  fancy. 

The  house  he  sought  was  small,  red,  square,  with  a window  on 
each  side  of  the  door  and  three  in  a row  above.  The  foreground 
was  a prim  little  garden  gay  with  flowers,  and  behind  rose  a few 
magnificent  elm  trees. 

In  response  to  his  loud  knock  the  door  was  opened  sharply  by  a 
handsome  young  woman,  who  looked  at  him  rather  defiantly.  He 
saw,  with  satisfaction,  that  she  was  the  picture  of  neatness,  not  a 
hair  out  of  place,  but  he  did  not  admire  the  hard  expression  at  the 
comers  of  her  mouth. 

“ I have  been  told,”  began  Jack  in  his  most  polite  manner,  “ that 
it  is  possible  you  might  be  induced  to  let  your  unoccupied  rooms  for 
two  or  three  months  ? lam  reading  up  for  an  exam.,  and  wish  to 
be  quiet  in  a country  place.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  answered  slowly,  and  the  hard  look  spread 
over  her  face. 

“ I would  pay  any  money  you  would  like  to  mention,”  he  threw 
in  tentatively. 

“ Oh  ! ’’—there  was  a pause,  and  the  muscles  of  her  handsome 
features  relaxed.  “ I do  not  know  that  I should  much  object  to  a 
lodger.” 

A bargain  was  quickly  struck,  and  in  a few  minutes  Jack  Clarence 
was  installed  temporary  possessor  of  two  small  rooms  furnished  in 
country  fashion,  but  scrupulously  clean. 

He  ordered  rasher  and  eggs,  that  being,  as  Mrs.  Trent  informed 
him,  the  only  available  food  till  the  butcher  should  call  next  morning, 
and  then,  leaning  back  in  one  chair,  he  put  up  his  legs  on  another, 
took  out  his  pipe,  and  prepared  to  be  comfortable. 

Chapter  II. 

His  dinner  was  quickly  brought  in  by  a woman  he  had  not  yet 
seen,  a person  of  about  sixty,  who  walked  a little  lame. 

She  made  him  a nervous  salutation,  half  bow,  half  curtsey,  as 
she  limped  in,  and  she  had  altogether  a timid  manner,  as  if  she  felt 
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her  own  existence  a presumption  for  which  she  was  bound  to 
apologise. 

Jack  Clarence  was  kindhearted  by  nature. 

He  could  not  bear  to  see  a dog  or  cat  shrink  away  in  terror,  still 
less  a fellow-creature  seem  afraid  ; therefore,  though  she  was  elderly, 
iron-grey,  and  “ past  desire,”  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
said  pleasantly,  “What  a fine  view  of  the  South  Downs  you  have 
from  these  windows  ! ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  answered,  and  meekly  took  the  cover  from  the 
rasher. 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  did  so,  and  noticed  that  her  faded 
frightened  features  bore  traces  of  former  beauty,  and  still  more  of 
respectable  breeding. 

There  was  nothing  hard,  nothing  coarse  in  her  expression.  You 
could  not  imagine  her  pale  sad  lips  giving  way  to  abusive  speech, 
however  goaded  she  might  be. 

“ Please  to  ring  if  you  want  anything,  sir,”  she  said,  placing  a 
small  hand-bell  on  the  table.  “ The  kitchen  is  close.  I shall  hear 
you  at  once.” 

“ The  kitchen  ! ” he  repeated  in  astonishment ; “ Mrs.  Trent  told 
me  the  family  lived  in  the  best  parlour.” 

Her  eyes  fell,  and  a dull  red  swept  over  her  face.  Then  her  head 
drooped.  “ But  I am  not  the  family,”  she  faltered.  “ I am — the 
servant.” 

Clarence  remembered  in  a flash  the  landlady’s  words  about 
the  “very  respectable  servant,”  and  grasped  the  situation  at 
once. 

“ I sincerely  beg  your  pardon.  You  must  own  it  was  a natural 
mistake.  You  look  far  more  like  the  mistress  of  the  house  than  the 
young  woman  who  opened  the  door.” 

She  caught  his  hand — she  pressed  it  to  her  trembling  lips. 

“ Oh,  do  you— do  you  really  think  so  ? ” she  cried. 

Before,  in  his  shocked  surprise,  he  could  utter  one  word,  a sharp 
voice  called  out  from  the  entrance  passage : “ How  you  do  dawdle, 
Elizabeth  ! Put  on  your  bonnet  and  fetch  some  bottled  bitter  from 
the  pub,  for  the  young  gent.  He  won’t  like  our  beer.” 

With  a look  of  abject  terror  she  dropped  his  hand  and  limped 
from  the  room. 

A minute  after,  from  the  window,  he  saw  her  moving  in  the 
burning  sunshine,  as  swiftly  as  her  lameness  would  permit,  towards 
the  wicket-gate  which  opened  on  the  highway. 

A generous  indignation  seized  him.  Throwing  up  the  window, 
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he  shouted  after  her,  “ Don’t  go,  don’t  go  ! I’ll  try  the  home-brewed 
now,  and  order  what  I want  to-morrow.” 

She  stopped  bewildered. 

“ She  can  do  it  easy,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Trent,  appearing  at  the  door 
of  his  sitting-room.  “ I believe  she  puts  that  lameness  on.  At 
any  rate,  the  leg  does  not  hurt  her,  but  Elizabeth  is  a lazy  old 
thing.” 

“ I shall  not  drink  the  ale  if  she  brings  it,”  replied  Jack  coldly. 
He  felt  disgusted. 

“Very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Trent,  and  she  recalled  the  old  woman  in 
cross  tones. 

Clarence  would  have  doubted  whether  his  kindly-meant  inter- 
ference had  done  good,  if  he  could  have  heard  her  words  when  she 
entered  the  kitchen  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 

“ I give  you  fair  warning,  Elizabeth,  that  if  you  go  whining  about 
to  our  lodger  I’ll  tell  Trent  to  kill  Toby.  And  you  know  he’ll  do 
what  I wish.” 

“Not  Toby,”  and  the  old  woman  fell  into  pitiful  weeping. 
“ Rather  kill  me.  Better  shoot  both  of  us,  and  put  us  out  of  our 
misery  together.” 

“ What  a fool  you  are  ! ” was  the  contemptuous  retort. 

Jack  Clarence  wrote  that  day,  before  the  country  post  went  out, 
one  of  those  long  letters  that  lovers  delight  in,  to  a dark- eyed  girl 
in  Devonshire  who  exercised  a noble  influence  over  his  heart  and 
life. 

Of  course  she  sent  him  by  return  one  equally  long,  and  added 
in  a postscript,  “ Be  kind  to  that  poor  old  woman,  Jack.  Those 
people  sit  upon  her.” 

Chapter  III. 

A week  passed  rapidly,  and  Jack  saw  no  reason  to  repent  his 
hasty  choice  of  lodgings. 

The  rooms  were  beautifully  clean,  the  food  was  well  cooked  and 
well  served,  and  “ Elizabeth,”  who  waited  on  him,  was  most  careful, 
obliging,  and  quiet. 

Mrs.  Trent  he  rarely  saw.  She  was  always  busy  with  her  needle- 
work or  in  the  garden  with  her  flowers  ; but,  little  as  they  had  to  do 
with  each  other,  Jack,  who  had  never  taken  to  her  from  the  first,  began 
to  regard  her  with  aversion.  He  wondered  at  himself.  “ Fancy  my 
preferring  an  old  woman  like  Elizabeth  to  one  so  young  and  so 
uncommonly  good-looking  ! I suppose  this  Mrs.  Trent  is  not  in  my 
style.  If  she  had  a clear,  fair  skin,  and  soft  dark  eyes,  like  my  Emily, 
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it  would  be  different.  I do  detest  the  Trent  woman’s  eyes.  They 
are  just  like  big  blue  beads.  She  looks  as  hard  as  nails.” 

His  thoughts  ran  on  to  the  master  of  the  house,  a fine-looking 
man,  as  old  as  Elizabeth,  whom  he  occasionally  passed  in  the  garden, 
and  who  was  always  lounging  about,  sometimes  smoking,  but  more 
often  doing  nothing  at  all. 

“ As  for  that  fellow,”  concluded  Jack,  “if  I were  a dog  I should 
growl  at  him.” 

He  was  too  busy  reading  up  for  his  exam,  to  have  much  time  to 
think  his  opinions  out. 

They  merely  crossed  his  mind  at  leisure  moments,  when,  with  his 
legs  tilted  on  a chair,  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and  watched 
through  the  curling  smoke  of  his  pipe  the  line  of  distant  hills  which 
had  attracted  him  to  this  village. 

It  goes  without  telling  that  the  soft  dark  eyes  of  Emily  Woods 
rose  constantly  before  his  imagination  at  such  times,  and  that  the 
kind  word  she  occasionally  put  in  her  letters  for  Elizabeth  most 
distinctly  biassed  his  feelings. 

Gradually  the  old  woman  grew  less  and  less  fearful  in  her  manners 
when  she  brought  in  his  meals,  and  once  or  twice  she  volunteered  a 
remark ; but  Jack  was  always  sharp  enough  to  notice  it  was  generally 
when  Trent  and  his  wife  chanced  to  be  absent  from  the  house. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  she  was  followed  into  the  room  by  an 
Irish  terrier,  of  whose  presence  she  was  unaware. 

It  crept  after  her  with  a manner  as  nervous  as  her  own,  and  looked 
with  irresolution  towards  Clarence,  beginning  to  wag  its  tail  and  then 
stopping  short,  as  if  the  action  were  a liberty  it  dared  not  continue 
to  take. 

“ Poor  fellow,”  said  Jack,  and  held  out  a kind  encouraging  hand. 

Upon  this  it  crept  towards  him,  but  very  slowly,  and  with  watchful 
eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  his  face,  ready  to  take  flight  at  the  least 
hostile  demonstration. 

“ O naughty  Toby  ! ” said  Elizabeth  in  a caressing  tone.  “ You 
know  you  are  never  expected  to  go  out  of  the  kitchen.” 

“ He  has  had  more  kicks  than  cakes,  I suspect,”  said  Jack,  patting 
the  head  laid  timidly  on  his  knee.  “ I don’t  like  to  see  a dog  cowed. 
And  how  thin  this  one  is  ! The  bones  look  ready  to  come  through 
the  skin,  and  his  spine  stands  up  like  a ridge.  Shameful ! to  keep 
a dog  at  all  and  then  half  starve  it.” 

“ I can’t  help  it,  sir,”  and  the  old  woman,  melted  into  tears  of 
quiet  despair.  “I  do  my  very  best.  The  poor  thing  and  I go 
shares.  Toby  gets  half  of  my  allowance,  and  sometimes  more.” 
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Clarence  felt  a strange  shock. 

“ I did  not  know  it  was  your  dog,”  he  remarked,  surprised,  and 
still  more  uncomfortable,  as  she  wiped  the  tears  in  a hopeless  way 
from  her  faded  cheeks. 

“ O yes,  Toby  is  mine — almost  the  last  thing  left  to  me.  Even 
she  could  not  take  the  dog  away.  I paid  the  tax  the  last  time  by 
selling  a ring — that  I once  used  to  wear.  Before  the  time  comes 
round  again  perhaps  I shall  be  dead.  I am  sure  I hope  so.  If  it 
would  please  God  to  forgive  and  take  me,  what  a happy  release  it 
would  be  ! ” 

“ Come,  come,  you  must  not  go  on  like  this,”  put  in  her  companion. 

“ It  is  not  right,  don’t  you  know.”  He  added  with  masculine  straight- 
forwardness, “ And  it  is  very  unpleasant  for  me.  I am  sure  you  have 
done  your  best  for  the  dog.” 

“ Done  my  best  ? ” she  echoed.  “ Ah  ! truly  I have  done  my  very 
best.  Toby  knows,”  and  she  stretched  out  her  trembling  hand 
towards  the  dog,  “ that  I have  done  my  duty  by  him.” 

As  the  poor  creature  heard  her  mention  its  name,  it  quitted  Jack’s 
side,  and  went  swiftly  to  Elizabeth,  devouring  her  wrinkled  fingers 
with  the  fervent  caresses  of  its  rough  but  honest  tongue,  looking  all 
the  time  with  unspeakable  affection  into  her  face,  from  the  depths  of 
its  sad  hollow  eyes. 

Clarence  felt  deeply  touched,  and  as  he  watched  the  faithful  beast 
he  noticed  for  the  first  time  a curious  crease  on  the  third  finger  of 
the  woman’s  hand. 

Had  she  sold  a wedding-ring  to  pay  the  dog’s  tax  ? 

Was  Elizabeth  then  a widow  ? 

Chapter  IV. 

It  was  a happy  hour  for  Toby  when  he  followed  his  beloved 
mistress  into  the  lodger’s  room. 

From  that  time  Clarence  demanded  his  presence  at  every  meal, 
and  the  dog  visibly  fattened. 

This  notice  of  a creature  against  which  she  had  set  herself  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Trent,  but  she  sullenly  put  up  with 
it  for  the  present,  for  the  sake  of  the  handsome  sum  of  money  Jack 
paid  her  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

That  it  was  only  for  the  present  that  she  was  nursing  her  wrath, 
Elizabeth  darkly  feared. 

The  old  woman  was  herself  so  grateful  that  she  looked  almost 
cheerful,  and  sometimes  grew  quite  chatty  when  she  waited  on  Jack. 
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Of  her  own  affairs,  however,  of  her  connection  with  the  Trents 
she  never  spoke. 

It  was  singular,  also,  that  she  never  mentioned  them  by  name 
at  all. 

She  occasionally  alluded  to  the  wife,  but  it  was  always  as  “ she  ” ; 
to  the  husband  she  never  referred,  and  Jack  began  to  observe  that 
he  had  never  seen  these  two  together,  or  heard  them  exchange  one 
word. 

It  was  a lovely  summer  day.  No  cloud  floated  over  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  hum  of  the  bees  sounded  dreamy  as  it  was  wafted  from 
the  flower-beds. 

Clarence,  who  had  been  reading  hard  all  the  morning,  was  glad 
to  give  himself  a few  moments  of  delicious  repose. 

Presently  he  heard  the  front  door  open,  and  saw  from  the  window 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trent  issue  forth  in  holiday  attire. 

He  watched  them  through  the  wavering  shadows  that  the  elms 
cast  over  the  road  till  they  passed  out  of  sight. 

“ Out  for  the  day,  I suppose,”  was  his  comment.  “ How  smart 
the  woman  has  got  herself  up  ! And  the  old  man  has  actually  a 
flower  in  his  button-hole  ! ” 

He  rang  the  hand-bell,  and  heard  Elizabeth  limp  down  the  stair- 
case. It  was  evident  she  had  been  watching  the  pair  from  one  of 
the  upper  windows,  and  he  wondered,  as  he  had  done  many  times, 
of  what  nature  was  the  connection  between  them  all. 

“ Your  people  are  gone  out,”  he  said  cheerfully.  “ Is  there  any 
function  to-day  in  the  neighbourhood  ? ” 

“ A cricket  match,  I believe,  sir,”  she  answered  in  a flurried  tone  ; 
and  then  she  suddenly  burst  forth  as  if  she  could  not  keep  the  words 
in,  u 1 have  been  out  to  merrymakings  years  ago  when  I could  dress 
as  fine  as  she.” 

“ And  looked  a great  deal  nicer,  I am  very  sure,”  he  kindly  said. 
“ But  where  is  the  match  to  be  played  ? I might  like  to  look  on.” 

“ I don’t  know,  sir,”  she  answered,  relapsing  into  her  humble 
apologetic  manner.  “ I scarcely  ever  go  outside  the  door.” 

“ Then  you  can’t  tell  me  the  history  of  that  tumble-down  house, 
without  doors  and  windows,  that  is  dropping  to  pieces  in  the  next 
meadow  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no,  sir.  Most  likely  it  was  used  by  smugglers  in  the  old 
war-times.  There  were  desperate  gangs  along  the  Sussex  coast.” 

“ Those  must  have  been  jolly  times,”  put  in  Clarence  lightly,  not 
meaning  his  words  the  least  “ I should  have  had  many  a run  with 
the  free-traders  if  I had  lived  then.” 
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“ You  cannot  mean  it,  sir,”  said  Elizabeth,  the  unwonted  colour 
fading  from  her  face.  “ You  cannot  mean  that  you  would  have  gone 
against  the  laws  of  your  country  ? ” 

He  laughed.  “ I should  have  enjoyed  the  fun  of  dodging  the 
revenue  officers,  don’t  you  know.  Besides,  is  a man  bound  to  obey 
the  laws  of  his  country  if  they  happen  to  be  bad  ? ” 

“ Good  or  bad,”  she  answered  with  deep  emphasis,  “ he  is  bound 
to  obey  them— -while  they  are  laws.”  She  clasped  her  hands  together 
and  her  features  worked  with  nervous  excitement  as  she  added,  “ It 
is  madness  for  a man  to  break  them.  But  for  a weak,  helpless 
woman  to  put  herself  outside  the  protection  of  law  is  worse  than 
madness.  It  is  worse  than  death.” 

“ You  seem  to  speak  feelingly,”  said  Jack,  reduced  to  seriousness 
by  the  deadly  earnest  of  her  manner. 

“ Ah  ! ” — and  drawing  a long  breath  she  said  in  a tone  of  such 
intense  bitterness  that  he  hardly  recognised  her  meek  old  voice — “ I 
have  had  too  much  reason  to  speak  feelingly.” 

“ No  doubt  she  has,  poor  old  thing,”  said  Emily  in  her  next 
letter — commenting  on  the  scene ; and  it  made  Jack  kinder  than 
ever  to  Elizabeth. 


Chapter  V. 

Clarence  not  only  went  to  the  cricket  match,  but  he  took  Toby 
with  him,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  dog  and  his  mistress. 

It  was,  however,  very  annoying  to  the  Trents,  who  watched  them 
from  a distance  with  sullen  dissatisfaction. 

So  angry,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Trent  that  she  threatened  Elizabeth 
with  what  would  happen  to  Toby  the  moment  Mr.  Clarence  gave  up 
his  rooms. 

This  torture  went  on  for  a few  days  till  the  poor  old  woman  was 
so  goaded  up  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

She  entered  Jack’s  room  one  morning  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
begged  him  to  take  Toby  with  him  when  he  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

“ He  is  not  very  old,”  she  pleaded,  “ and  he’ll  serve  you  faithful. 
He  has  such  a loving  heart.” 

“ I know  that,”  answered  Clarence,  surprised.  “ I have  no  dog 
at  present,  and  I should  like  to  have  him.  But  how  would  you  bear 
the  separation  ? Iam  afraid  you  would  soon  break  your  heart.  And 
Toby  might  pine  away.” 

“Oh  yes,  he  might,”  she  ciied,  wringing  her  nervous  hands. 
“ He  is  so  fond  and  true.  But  I want  to  save  his  poor  life.  She 
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says  shell  have  him  killed  the  moment  you  are  gone.  My  poor, 
harmless  dog,  that  never  injured  her.” 

“ What  a burning  shame  ! ” came  indignantly  from  Jack.  “ But 
she  can’t — you  know.  The  dog  is  yours.” 

“ Oh,”  she  said  wildly,  “ you  little  know  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing.” 

For  the  first  time  she  used  the  plural  pronoun — for  the  first  time 
referred  to  the  master  of  the  house — and  then,  as  if  alarmed  at  her 
own  words,  she  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  Jack  to  leave 
his  country  lodgings  and  return  to  his  distant  home.  The  day  before 
his  proposed  departure,  as  he  rested  in  his  old  attitude,  and  watched 
through  the  smoke  of  his  pipe  the  changing  lights  on  the  South 
Downs,  and  thought  of  Emily’s  soft  dark  eyes,  he  heard  a strange 
scuffling  noise  in  the  passage  outside  his  door. 

There  were  mingled  sounds  of  a woman’s  voice  scolding  violently, 
of  a dog’s  sharp  cry  of  pain,  and  the  crash  of  broken  crockery- 
ware. 

“What’s  the  row?”  he  thought,  and  almost  directly  Elizabeth 
appeared  at  the  door,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  trembling  Toby, 
whose  right  front  paw  hung  as  if  useless. 

She  put  the  poor  creature  down  on  the  ground  before  him. 

“ Take  care  of  him,  sir,”  she  gasped.  “You  won’t  let  them  kill 
the  old  dog  ? Trent  is  loading  his  gun.” 

“ Make  yourself  easy,”  he  instantly  replied,  removing  his  tilted 
legs  from  their  favourite  chair  to  be  ready  for  action.  “ They  shan’t 
hurt  one  hair  of  Toby’s  body.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words  the  young  mistress  of  the  house 
marched  into  the  room,  looking  like  a handsome  fury. 

“ Do  you  call  yourself  a gentleman,  Mr.  Clarence,  to  take  the 
part  of  that  wretched  little  brute  against  me,  when  I have  been  kind 
enough  to  let  you  stay  so  long  in  my  house  ? ” 

“ I have  paid  you  fairly  well  for  the  accommodation,”  he  quietly 
replied. 

“ Oh,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,”  she  cried  with  passionate 
inconsequence.  “ The  dog  is  a perfect  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be 
killed.  It  ran  right  in  my  way  as  I was  carrying  a valuable  china 
vase,  and  I stumbled  over  it  and  broke  the  vase.  And  that  spiteful 
old  woman  was  delighted  to  see  it.” 

“ Is  that  likely?”  said  Elizabeth,  appealing  to  Jack.  “The  vase 
belonged  to  my  dead  sister,  and  has  been  in  our  family  two  hundred 
years.” 
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“ Your  sister  ! Then  you  are  related  to  these  people  ? I should 
not  have  thought  it.” 

“ A fine  relationship  ! ” came  from  Mrs.  Trent  with  a taunting 
smile. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Elizabeth’s  cheeks. 

“ My  elder  sister  was  Trent’s  first  wife,”  she  faltered,  looking 
away  from  Jack  and  away  from  the  hard  handsome  face  which  kept 
such  derisive  watch  over  her. 

“ Oh,  I see  ! He  is  your  brother-in-law?” 

At  this  Mrs.  Trent  burst  into  such  coarse,  scornful  laughter,  that 
the  irritated  Clarence  walked  straight  up  to  her. 

“ This  room  is  mine  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o’clock.  May  1 
trouble  you  to  leave  it  at  once  ? ” 

She  flung  herself  out  and  banged  the  door  behind  her,  after  the 
fashion  of  angry  women  in  low  life. 

Clarence  returned  to  Elizabeth. 

“ Won’t  you  tell  me,”  he  said  kindly,  “ what  all  this  means  ? 
Why  does  Trent  treat  his  first  wife’s  sister  so  badly  ? ” 

She  bent  her  burning  face  lower  and  lower,  till  at  length  she  hid 
it  in  her  trembling  hands. 

“ I was— more  than  that.  I was  once  his  wife — — ” 

“ What ! ” almost  shouted  Jack.  “ Then  who  is  this  woman  ? 
Did  the  fellow  divorce  you  ? ” 

“ He  married  sisters,”  she  moaned.  “ I was  outside  the  law.  I 
had  no  rights.  I had  a little  money,  sir ; he  got  hold  of  it ; and  when 
1 was  old  and  lame,  and  all  my  friends  were  dead,  he  grew  very 
unkind.  And— and — I had  a handsome  servant-girl,  sir  ” — here  she 
broke  into  such  a tempest  of  sobs  that  for  a time  she  could  not 
speak.  With  a desperate  effort,  recovering  her  voice,  she  continued  : 
“ They  went  out  together  one  day  and  returned  in  the  evening.  I 
shall  never,  never  forget  that  day  till  I lie  dying.  I had  prepared 
his  favourite  supper  for  him,  and  I met  him  with  a smile  of  welcome. 
But  they  came  in  together,  sir — she  as  bold  as  brass— and  he  flung  a 
paper  on  the  table,  and  said  to  me  these  cruel  words  : £ Our  marriage 
was  never  legal,  Elizabeth.  This  is  my  true  marriage  certificate,  and 
this  lady  is  my  only  lawful  wife.  She  takes  your  place,  and  you  take 
hers.  But  you  need  not  go  to  the  Union  if  you  make  yourself 
pleasant  to  Mrs.  Trent,  and  do  the  work  of  the  house.’  ” Here  she 
almost  grovelled  on  the  floor  in  her  great  shame  and  anguish. 
“ Mr,  Clarence,  I have  stayed  on  ever  since.  What  could  I — could 
I do  ? I had  no  friend  left  in  the  wide  world.  There  was  no  roof 
where  I could  lay  my  old  dishonoured  head.” 
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She  sobbed  on  in  such  fearful  grief  and  humiliation  that  Toby,  in 
spite  of  the  right  paw  crushed  by  Mrs.  Trent’s  heavy  tread,  dragged 
along  the  carpet  to  her  feet,  and  tried  with  his  affectionate  lickings  to 
comfort  her  as  well  as  he  could. 

Clarence  looked  down  upon  the  helpless  pair,  both  shocked  and 
moved. 

At  this  instant  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Trent  stormed  into 
the  room. 

“ I am  come  for  that  dog,”  he  said  roughly.  “ So  hand  him  over. 
It  is  no  use  your  keeping  him  from  me.  I won’t  have  my  wife 
annoyed  by  the  vicious  brute ” 

“ Oh,  you  are  come  for  the  dog — are  you  ? ” came  in  level  con- 
temptuous tones  from  Jack ; and  then,  overpowered  by  the  indigna- 
tion which  boiled  in  his  veins,  he  strode  up  to  the  man,  shook  him, 
and  thrust  him  violently  into  the  passage. 

“Not  a step  further  in  my  room,  you  low  brute,  you  cruel  cad, 
you  insufferable  scoundrel  ! ” 

The  next  minute  he  picked  up  Toby  very  tenderly  from  the 
floor,  and  made  an  easy  couch  in  his  arms  for  the  suffering  dog. 

“ Elizabeth,”  he  said  gently,  “ put  on  your  bonnet  and  come  with 
me.  We  will  leave  this  house  together,  and  send  the  police  for  our 
property.  I will  take  care  of  your  future  and  it  shall  not  be  the 
Union.” 

Trembling,  but  overjoyed,  she  followed  her  deliverer. 

He  expected  to  be  summoned  for  assault ; but  instead  the  Trents 
stole  away  one  night  from  the  neighbourhood,  afraid  of  the  popular 
indignation  roused  by  his  recital  of  Elizabeth’s  wrongs. 

A subscription  was  raised  for  her,  far  and  near,  and  from  high 
and  low,  so  that  she  retired  with  Toby  on  a small  annuity  to  a tiny 
home  of  their  own. 

And  Clarence  brought  his  dark-eyed  bride  to  visit  them  there,  to 
the  rapturous  delight  of  both  dog  and  mistress. 

But  to  the  end  of  her  life  Elizabeth  advised  every  woman  she 
knew  to  keep  within  the  shadow  of  the  law. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MASQUE 
DE  FER. 


FROM  the  time  when  Voltaire  in  1751 — forty-eight  years  after 
the  death  of  this  mysterious  captive — awakened  the  literary 
world  with  his  theory  of  the  enigma,  writers  of  many  countries 
and  of  all  periods  have  tried  to  unravel  the  knot,  and  no  fewer  than 
eleven  names  have  been  given  at  different  times  to  the  wearer  of 
the  mask  ; yet  not  one  theory  is  convincing,  and  one  after  the 
other  they  have  all  been  shattered.  Possibly  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  alone  could  give  up  the  secret ; it  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  it  is  buried.  A secret  so  important,  as  a matter  of  history, 
would  have  justified  the  Mask’s  confessor  in  revealing  it,  and  to  one, 
at  least,  of  the  priests  who  confessed  him  he  would  probably  have 
made  himself  known.  The  consensus  of  opinion  fixes  the  mask  on 
Mattioli,  the  Mantuan  secretary ; but  though  volumes  have  been 
written  to  prove  this  conjecture,  quite  as  many  have  been  indited  in 
contradiction,  and  the  case  still  remains  “not  proven.”  Those  in 
favour  of  the  Mattioli  theory  seem  always  to  have  set  about  their 
task  with  the  unwavering  conviction  that  it  was  that  man  and  no 
other;  they  have  tracked  him  out  minutely,  and  given  every  detail  of 
his  imprisonment,  but  none  the  less  they  have  not  proved  him  to  be 
the  Masque  de  Fer,  strong  though  the  various  points  appear  at  first 
sight.  One  can  but  wonder  why  such  a person  in  such  an  age  should 
have  been  regarded  as  of  much  importance.  There  was  never  the 
smallest  reason  even  for  keeping  Mattioli  alive,  and  none  whatever 
for  making  his  captivity  a perpetual  secret,  any  more  than  that  of 
a dozen  others  in  like  evil  case.  Setting  aside  the  ten  other  theories, 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  look  into  the  claims  of  two  only— the  first 
a brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  last  Mattioli.  Ercole  Antonio 
Mattioli  was  born  at  Bologna,  December  1640.  He  came  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  lawyers,  his  grandfather  having  risen  to  the 
rank  of  Senator.  His  education  finished,  he  married  a daughter  of 
a senatorial  family  of  Bologna,  and  settled  in  Mantua,  where  he  won 
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the  patronage  of  Duke  Charles  III.,  and  was  eventually  made 
Supernumerary  Senator  of  Mantua,  which  appointment  gave  him 
the  title  of  Count.  He  was  not  a nobleman  by  birth.  In  1676  the 
Abbe  d’Estrades,  French  ambassador  at  Venice,  set  afoot  the 
scheme  of  acquiring  for  Louis  XIV.  the  town  of  Casale,  belonging  to 
the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  selected  Mattioli  as  his  mediator  with  the 
Duke.  The  negotiations  went  forward,  and  Mattioli  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  conclude  the  treaty  for  the  delivery  of  the  town  and  fortress. 
All  was  arranged ; French  troops  were  on  the  frontier  under  the 
command  of  Catinat ; and  Baron  d’Ashfield,  agent  for  Louis,  repaired 
to  Venice  to  see  the  Duke.  D’Ashfield  was  arrested ; Mattioli  wrote 
to  Pinchesne,  d’Estrades’s  deputy,  that  the  Duke  had  entered 
into  a treaty  with  Spain  and  Austria.  The  Duchess  of  Savoy,  to 
whom  Mattioli  had  shown  the  papers  of  the  negotiations,  com- 
municated the  news  of  his  treachery,  and  the  Grand  Monarque 
learned  that  he  had  been  duped  and  betrayed  by  the  obscure  agent 
of  a petty  Italian  prince.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  repudiated  his 
former  agent,  and  refused  to  renew  negotiations  as  long  as  Mattioli 
was  at  large.1  He  appears  to  have  been  quite  as  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  him  as  was  Louis.  Mattioli  was  trapped  by  d’Estrades  at 
a place  three  miles  from  Pignerole,  and  arrested  by  Catinat,  May  3, 
1678,  who  lodged  him  the  same  evening  in  that  fortress,  St.  Mars 
being  his  jailor. 

Of  the  captive  royal  prince  many  writers  have  given  us  glimpses. 
If  such  a royal  prince,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  existed,  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  suppose  that  any  contemporary  official  documents 
would  give  a clue  to  the  fact ; the  secret  would  be  far  too  dangerous 
for  even  the  smallest  direct  dispatch  on  the  subject  to  have  been 
written  in  anything  but  the  most  obscure  cipher,  which  cipher  would 
have  been  destroyed  as  soon  as  read ; and  it  is  unlikely  that  such 
a course  would  be  resorted  to,  seeing  that  a verbal  message,  incom- 
prehensible to  any  but  the  strictly  initiated,  would  be  an  even  safer 
method.  All  that  Voltaire  wrote  on  the  mystery  has  constantly 
been  set  aside  as  untrustworthy  ; but  his  latest  biographer,  Mr. 
S.  G.  Tallentyre,  gives  a very  different  view  of  the  man  and  his 
writings.  Voltaire  is  depicted  as  a man  disgusted  with  political  and 
personal  abuse,  uprooting  and  laying  bare  the  iniquities  of  statecraft 
with  relentless  persistency — “ eyes  and  soul  afire,  and  the  nervous, 
tireless  hands  trembling  with  eagerness,  the  most  dauntless,  pas- 
sionate, dogged  little  worker  in  all  human  history  hewed  and  hacked 
at  the  monstrous  tyrannies  of  centuries,  and  flung  them  dead  from 
1 T.  Hopkins,  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 
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the  fine  and  beautiful  soil  they  had  usurped.”  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  this  ruthless  slayer  of  an  empire’s  shams  had  access 
to  better  sources  of  information  than  any  writer  of  his  time.  He 
was  a favourite  at  Court  in  1743,  a gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and,  above  all,  Historiographer  of  France.  When  the  masked  prisoner 
died  in  the  Bastile  in  1703,  Voltaire  was  living  in  or  near  Paris.  An 
intelligent  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  with  a remarkable  memory, 
especially  for  history,  he  would  certainly  have  heard  and  remembered 
opinions  given  at  the  time  on  the  subject,  and  in  later  life  had  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  all  that  could  be  known.  When  writing  foi 
the  “ Dictionnaire  Philosophique  ” in  1751,  only  forty-eight  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Mask,  when  he  himself  was  fifty-seven  and  had 
lived  half  his  life  amongst  those  most  likely  to  know  at  least  some- 
thing of  the  mystery,  he  distinctly  states  that  he  had  known  for 
several  years  that  the  Masque  de  Fer  was  an  elder  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  a fact  of  which  Louis  was  not  aware  until  his  majority. 
He  states  that  the  resemblance  between  the  brothers  was  so  striking 
that  “one  could  believe  them  to  be  twins.”  He  exonerates  the 
King  for  his  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  captive,  on  the  grounds  of 
saving  the  State  from  embarrassment  and  the  “ memory  of  Anne  of 
Austria  from  a horrible  scandal.”  This  last  remark  infers  the  idea 
of  an  illegitimate  son.  Of  course,  he  was  not  writing  of  official  facts, 
but  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the  general  belief  amongst  his 
associates  at  Court,  which  belief,  he  says,  he  thought  was  an  open 
secret,  and  does  not  treat  it  even  as  a discovery,  writing  of  it  as  a 
fact  “ apparent  to  the  eyes  of  everyone  ” — “ everyone  ” in  this  case 
meaning  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  members  of  the  Court, 
ministers,  and  literary  men. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  in  circles  where  secrets 
of  State  were  best  known  and  most  discussed  the  general  belief 
was  that  the  Masque  de  Fer  was  a royal  prince.  Voltaire  also 
mentions  that  Chamillard  (Minister  of  War  and  Comptroller-General 
of  the  Finances  to  Louis  XIV.),  the  last  minister  informed  of  the 
birth  of  the  Masque  de  Fer,  said  when  dying,  to  his  son-in-law 
Lafeuillade,  who  asked  him  the  details  of  the  subject,  “ It  is  a secret 
of  the  State  ; I have  taken  my  oath  never  to  reveal  it.”  The  idea  of 
an  illegitimate  son  is  entirely  set  aside  by  Michel  de  Cubrires  in  his 
“Voyage  & la  Bastile”  (Paris  1789,  eighty-six  years  after  the  death 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  year  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile).  He  asserts 
that  it  was  an  elder  brother,  but  an  elder  twin-brother.  He  says,  “ I 
knew  this  secret  long  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastile ; and,  as  no 
conditions  have  been  made  that  I should  say  nothing,  I am  going 
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to  write  what  I know.  . . . The  5th  of  September,  1638,  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  had  brought  into  the  world,  between  midday  and  one 
o’clock,  a son,  who  from  his  birth  was  proclaimed  Dauphin,  gave 
birth  to  a second  son  during  the  King’s  supper.  To  avoid  the 
pretensions  of  a twin-brother  to  the  Crown  of  France,  and  although 
this  son,  born  last,  should  have  been,  according  to  law,  the  eldest, 
Louis  XIII.  got  out  of  his  difficulty  by  resolving  to  hide  the  birth  of 
this  child,  and  to  have  him  brought  up  secretly.  . . The  Iron  Mask 
then  was  a twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  . . A letter  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Valois  to  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  in  which  she  boasts  of  having 
learnt  who  was  the  Masque  de  Fer  from  the  Due  d’Orleans,  her 
father,  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject.”  From  the  Memoires  of 
Marechal  de  Richelieu,  edited  by  the  Abbe  Soulavie,  are  gathered 
the  two  following  details.  Louis  XV.,  speaking  to  M.  de  la  Borde, 
said,  “ That  which  you  know  more  than  others  is  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  that  unfortunate  man  has  done  wrong  to  no  one  but  himself.” 
The  Dauphin  having  asked  Louis  XV.  who  was  this  famous  prisoner, 
the  King  replied,  “ It  is  good  that  you  should  be  ignorant ; you  would 
suffer  too  much  from  it.”  Le  P.  Griffet,  in  his  “ Remarques  historiques 
et  critiques  sur  la  Bastile,”  1774,  says  D’Argenson,  lieutenant  of 
police,  when  at  the  Bastile  on  a visit  of  inspection,  hearing  some  officers 
expressing  vague  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Iron  Mask,  said, 
“ That  will  never  be  known.”  In  the  “ Annales  Politiques,”  1789,  is 
given  the  remark  of  Lenglet-Dufresnoy  in  1754,  when  questioned  on 
the  subject  by  Anquetil  (author  of  “ Memoires  of  the  Court  of  France 
during  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.”),  “ Would  you  cause  me  to  go  a 
ninth  time  to  the  Bastile  ? ” Dufresnoy  had  been  imprisoned  eight 
times,  and  had  seen  and  spoken  to  the  Masque  de  Fer ; he  died  in  1 756 
or  1757,  aged  82.  He  was  therefore  twenty-eight  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Iron  Mask.  The  bibliophile  Jacob,  in  his  “ L’Homme  au 
Masque  de  Fer,”  says  Louis  XVIII.  remarked,  “ I know  the  meaning 
of  this  enigma  as  my  successors  will  know  it : it  is  the  honour  of  our 
forefather  Louis  XIV.  that  we  have  to  keep.”  In  chapter  ix.  of  the 
“ Memoires  de  Marechal  de  Richelieu  ” we  read  that  until  the  coming 
of  this  prisoner  to  the  Bastile  in  1698  constant  conjectures  were 
made  as  to  who  was  the  captive  \ but  these  remarks  were  hushed  when 
it  became  known  that  an  order  was  issued  making  death  the  penalty 
to  anyone  who  discovered  the  secret.  From  this  time  the  mysterious 
victim  was  only  spoken  of  in  whispers  until  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  1719  Mademoiselle  de  Valois  gave  de  Richelieu  a document 
containing  the  history  of  the  Mask,  and  de  Richelieu  guarantees  its 
authenticity.  The  document  was  written  by  the  governor  into  whose 
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charge  the  prisoner  was  given  during  his  childhood  and  youth.  It 
states  that  he  was  a prince  and  the  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
account  of  his  birth  is  given  in  full,  and  accords  with  that  written  by 
Michel  de  Cubrires,  with  the  addition  of  a list  of  those  present,  viz.  the 
Chancellor  of  France,  the  First  Almoner,  the  Queen’s  confessor,  the 
midwife,  Dame  Peronnette,  and  the  writer  himself.  All  those  present 
were  made  to  sign  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  forbidden  to  speak  of  it 
even  among  themselves.  The  child  was  first  given  into  the  care  of 
Dame  Peronnette  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  afterwards  the 
writer  was  appointed  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  be  his  governor, 
with  instructions  to  educate  and  bring  him  up  as  the  son  of  the  King, 
but  in  secret,  and  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  child  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a nobleman.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  carried 
the  boy  to  his  house  in  Burgundy.  When  the  prince  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  some  letters  written 
to  his  governor  by  the  Queen  and  Mazarin ; from  these  letters  his 
birth  and  lineage  were  in  part  revealed  to  him ; and,  his  curiosity  being 
fully  aroused,  he  asked  to  see  a portrait  of  the  King.  This  was  refused, 
but  eventually  he  obtained  one  through  a young  girl  who  was  living 
in  the  house,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  The  resemblance 
between  himself  and  the  King,  together  with  the  letters  he  had  read, 
proved  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth.  The  governor  at  once 
despatched  a messenger  to  the  King  with  the  news  of  the  discovery, 
on  the  receipt  of  which  Cardinal  Mazarin  ordered  both  him  and  the 
prince  to  be  imprisoned  (probably  at  Exiles).  This  history  purports 
to  have  been  written  during  the  last  days  of  the  writer,  who  says,  “ I 
have  suffered  with  him  in  prison  till  the  moment  of  dying.”  The 
document  is  anonymous : if  it  is  authentic,  those  who  took  down 
the  confession  would  not  have  dared  to  put  a name  to  it.  Present- 
day  authors  treat  the  whole  statement  as  midsummer  madness,  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  editor,  the  Abbe  Soulavie,  was  a lunatic. 
He  was  not  considered  less  sane  than  his  compeers  during  his  life- 
time. M.  Camille  Leynardier,  in  his  “ Masque  de  Fer,”  states  that  the 
lady  who  obtained  the  portrait  of  the  King  was  the  governor’s  daughter 
and  eventually  second  wife  of  St.  Mars ; that  she  was  living  at  the 
Isles  Ste.  Marguerite  during  a part  of  the  Mask’s  captivity  there, 
and  in  a few  months  there  was  a mutual  recognition,  and  this, 
becoming  known  to  St.  Mars,  was  fatal  to  her  ; she  was  imprisoned 
and  afterwards  drowned.  Further,  he  gives  the  story  of  the  journey 
of  Dame  Peronnette  from  her  chateau  in  Provence  to  the  Isles.  For 
years  she  had  lost  sight  of  her  former  foster-child,  but,  hearing  the 
rumour  of  a mysterious  captive  at  Ste.  Marguerite,  she  went  in 
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search  of  him.  Refused  admittance,  yet  feeling  sure  of  his  identity 
from  all  she  could  hear  of  the  prisoner,  she  wrote  to  St.  Mars, 
submitting  to  his  rigorous  orders,  but  imploring  him  to  tell  his 
prisoner  three  things,  “ That  I live,  that  I pity  him,  and  that  I love 
him  always.”  These  details  Leynardier  says  he  derived  from  a 
document,  dated  1728,  lent  to  him  by  the  librarian  of  Paris.  Such 
in  brief  is  the  testimony  of  various  writers  to  the  contemporary 
belief  that  the  Masque  de  Fer  was  a royal  prince,  which  belief 
lasted  during  the  lifetime  of  those  who  could  have  heard  the  verbal 
accounts  of  their  forbears  who  lived  before  and  after  the  death  of  the 
prisoner. 

To  return  to  Mattioli.  His  arrest  took  place  May  3,  1678,  and 
no  more  secrecy  was  attached  to  it  than  to  scores  of  similar  cases  of 
the  time.  His  name  appears  without  the  smallest  disguise  in 
Catinat’s  official  account  of  the  arrest  to  Louvois,  dated  from 
Pignerole,  May  3,  1678.  On  the  16th  Catinat  writes  of  the  “ examina- 
tion of  Mattioli”;  on  the  21st  he  sends  a long  and  minute  account 
of  Mattioli’s  treachery ; and  in  his  last  letter  on  the  subject, 
dated  June  3,  1679  (thirteen  months  after  the  arrest),  the  name 
“ Lestang  ” is  used,  but  Mattioli  is  the  man  referred  to  without  the 
smallest  doubt — the  letter  is  a sequence  to  the  others  and  deals  of 
the  Casale  affair  entirely.  Then  follow  eleven  other  letters  from 
Louvois  and  St.  Mars  in  which  the  names  Mattioli  and  Lestang 
are  both  used  ; the  last  is  from  Louvois,  June  1688,  when  the  name 
Mattioli  occurs.  The  arrest  was  no  secret  outside  official  circles 
only  two  years  after  the  event.  In  a pamphlet  called  “ La  Prudenza 
a trionfante  di  Casale,”  written  in  1680,  is  given  an  account  of 
Mattioli’s  capture.1  Disguise  was  used,  but  Mattioli  was  then  on  the 
frontier,  near  Pignerole,  practically  in  his  own  country  and  likely  to 
be  recognised.  On  May  15,  a fortnight  after  the  arrest,  Louvois 
wrote  to  St.  Mars,  “ It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  King  that  the  Sieur 
de  Lestang  should  be  well  treated,  or  that  except  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  you  should  give  him  anything  to  soften  his 
captivity.”  The  same  command  is  repeated  on  the  22nd.  He  was 
in  fact  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  criminal.  These  letters,  say 
the  supporters  of  Mattioli  in  the  character  of  the  Mask,  put  an  end 
to  the  fable  of  fine  linen  and  lace  so  profusely  allowed  to  this 
prisoner  ! A fable  truly  as  regards  Mattioli,  but  a convincing  proof 
that  the  person  referred  to  in  these  letters  was  not  a prisoner  to  excite 
more  than  ordinary  comment  or  curiosity,  and  to  finally  set  half 
Europe  by  the  ears  as  to  his  identity. 

1 M.  Funck-Brentano. 
vol.  ccxcix.  no.  2096. 
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The  mystery  of  the  Masque  de  Fer  arose  solely  from  the  extra- 
ordinary precautions  taken  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  from  the  fact 
that  he  wore  a mask  always , even  in  the  presence  of  his  jailors,  and  to 
the  day  of  his  death  was  never  seen  without  it ; moreover  the  unusual 
measures  taken  to  guard  him  during  his  journeys  from  one  prison  to 
another  proved  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  him.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  catch  even  a glimpse  of  him,  none  even  to  hear  his 
voice.  At  a time  when  a strongly  guarded  captive,  whose  name  was 
a secret,  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight,  the  precautions  taken 
with  this  particular  man  must  have  been  altogether  unusual  to  excite 
curiosity.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XI.,  to  act  with  the  people 
and  the  laws  as  they  were  disposed : Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
exceeded  this  authority  more  than  their  predecessors.  The  ordinary 
means  of  putting  out  of  the  way  persons  not  wanted  was  to  consign 
them  secretly  to  State  prisons.  Priests,  soldiers,  statesmen,  noble- 
men, and  noblewomen  were  among  the  victims.  Usually  there  was 
no  form  of  trial,  a lettre  de  cachet  was  used,  and  that  was  sufficient 
to  imprison  a person  for  life.  The  utmost  secrecy  was  observed  ; 
the  victims  were  often  seized  in  the  dead  of  night,  fictitious  names 
given  them,  and  all  traces  of  their  identity  obliterated.  Why  then 
has  so  much  been  written  about  this  one  man  ? Why,  in  his  life, 
was  he  the  cause  of  so  much  observation  ? In  tracing  out  the  Mask 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  follow  the  prisoners,  and  despatches 
concerning  them,  of  St.  Mars  alone.  Suppose  the  Mask  to  be 
Mattioli.  He  was  not  always  in  the  guardianship  of  St.  Mars.  He 
did  not  go  to  Exiles  in  1681  when  St.  Mars  received  the  appointment 
of  governor  of  that  fortress.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  M.  Topin, 
by  the  finding  of  a letter  written  by  St.  Mars  to  d’Estrades  announcing 
his  appointment  to  Exiles.  He  says  he  is  to  take  “ two  jail-birds  ” 
with  him;  “ Mattioli  remains  where  he  is”  viz,  Pignerole.  Proof 
exists  that  there  was  at  first  an  order  for  his  removal  to  Exiles,  but  it 
must  have  been  cancelled. 

According  to  M.  Jung,  one  of  the  latest  writers,  Mattioli  died  at 
Pignerole;  and  his  death  was  not  kept  secret.  Certain  it  is  that  after 
the  year  1687  the  name  of  Mattioli  or  Lestang  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  letters  of  Louvois,  St.  Mars,  or  any  other  document.  That  is 
six  years  after  St.  Mars  went  to  Exiles.  This  would  seem  conclusive 
proof  of  his  death,  though  many  authors  see  Mattioli  in  the  designa- 
tion “ your  ancient  prisoner  ” or  “ the  prisoner  from  Provence.”  It  is 
hard  to  discover  why,  when  the  Casale  affair  was  eleven  years  old,  a 
mere  pawn  in  the  game  should  have  been  shrouded  with  greater  care 
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than  when  the  incident  was  fresh  in  men’s  minds.  At  that  time  his 
own  name  was  used  freely  in  despatches  ; why  eleven  years  later  must 
he  have  no  name  at  all  ? Now  M.  Topin  has  proved  that  Mattioli 
did  not  go  to  Exiles,  by  producing  from  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale 
St.  Mars’s  letter  to  d’Estrades  before  quoted  ; he  takes  with  him 
“ two  jail-birds  ” ( deux  nurles).  We  are  not  informed  who  or  how 
many  were  the  captives  already  at  Exiles  under  the  care  of  St.  Mars’s 
predecessor,  the  Due  de  Lesdiguieres,  but  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  Louvois  would  repeatedly  impress  on  such  a rigorous  person  as 
St.  Mars  the  necessity  to  exert  greater  vigilance  with  “ two  prisoners  ” 
at  Exiles  were  these  merely  the  “jail-birds”  he  had  taken  with  him  ; 
and  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Louvois’s  stringent  orders  must 
refer  to  two  prisoners  already  in  the  fortress.  St.  Mars  answers  him 
in  the  following  letter : “ In  order  that  the  prisoners  may  not  be 
seen  they  will  not  leave  their  chamber  when  they  have  Mass ; and 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their  more  secure  custody,  one  of  my 
lieutenants  will  sleep  above  them  and  there  wall  be  two  sentinels 
night  and  day  who  will  watch  the  whole  circuit  of  the  tower  without 
it  being  possible  for  them  and  the  prisoners  to  see  or  speak  to  each 
other,  or  even  to  have  any  attempted  communication.  . . .”  Of  their 
confessor  he  says,  “ I will  forbid  him,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty, 
to  inquire  who  these  prisoners  are,  their  names  or  what  they  have 
been , or  to  speak  to  them  in  any  way,  or  to  receive  from  them  either 
oral  or  written  communications.”  A letter  dated  from  Exiles, 
December  4,  1681,  contains  this  passage  : “As  one  of  my  prisoners  is 
always  ill,  they  give  me  as  much  trouble  as  I have  ever  had.” 

Louvois  continued  to  express  apprehensions  lest  these  “ two 
prisoners  ” should  communicate  with  anyone,  and  St.  Mars  becomes 
indignant.  Here  is  his  letter  dated  from  Exiles,  March  n,  1682  : 
“ I have  received  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  do  me  the  honour 
to  write  to  me  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  in  which  you  impress  on 
me  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  my  two  prisoners  should 
have  no  communication  with  anyone.  Since  the  first  time  you  gave 
me  this  order,  sir,  I have  guarded  these  two  prisoners  under  my  care 
as  severely  and  exactly  as  it  could  be  possible.  They  can  hear  the 
people  talk  as  they  pass  along  the  road  which  winds  round  the  tower, 
but  could  not,  were  they  even  to  try,  make  themselves  heard  in 
return.  They  can  also  see  persons  on  the  hill  which  rises  before 
their  windows,  but  cannot  themselves  be  seen  on  account  of  the  bars 
which  block  the  opening  of  their  room.  There  are  two  sentinels  of 
my  company  continually  on  duty  at  a short  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  tower,  who  keep  watch  night  and  day,  and  who  can  see  the 
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windows  of  the  prisoners  obliquely.  They  are  ordered  to  take  care 
that  no  one  speaks  to  them,  and  that  they  do  not  cry  out  from  their 
windows,  and  are  also  instructed  to  make  the  people  move  on  if 
they  attempt  to  loiter  on  the  pathway  or  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  My 
own  room  being  contiguous  to  the  tower,  and  having  no  other  aspect 
but  towards  this  pathway,  I hear  and  see  everything,  including  the  two 
sentinels,  who  are  on  this  account  always  kept  on  the  alert.  The 
interior  of  the  tower  itself  I have  divided  in  such  a manner  that  the 
priest  who  says  Mass  cannot  see  their  persons  on  account  of  a curtain 
which  covers  their  double  doors.  The  servants  who  bring  their  food 
put  what  is  necessary  for  the  prisoners  on  a table  outside,  and  my 
lieutenant  takes  it  and  carries  it  to  them.  No  one  speaks  to  them 
but  myself,  my  officer  M.  Vigueron,  the  confessor,  and  the  physician 
from  Pragelas,  which  is  six  leagues  from  here,  and  who  only  sees 
them  in  my  presence.  With  regard  to  their  linen,  I take  the  same 
precautions.”  On  October  9, 1686,  Louvois  has  heard  from  St.  Mars 
that  one  of  the  prisoners  is  dropsical,  and  writes  : “You  ought  to  have 
let  me  know  which  of  your  prisoners  was  dropsical.”  In  the  first 
week  of  January  1687  this  man  died,  and  Louvois  acknowledges  the 
information  on  the  13th. 

Adopting  the  theory  of  a twin-brother  of  the  King,  these  letters 
might  well  refer  to  the  prince  and  his  governor,  who  “ suffered  with 
him  in  prison  till  the  moment  of  dying,”  but  could  certainly  not 
concern  St.  Mars’s  “deux  nurles.”  On  January  20,  1687,  St.  Mars 
received  the  new  appointment  to  the  Isles  Ste.  Marguerite,  and  on 
the  same  day  wrote  to  Louvois  concerning  the  removal  of  one 
prisoner — “ I will  give  such  orders  for  the  guarding  of  my  prisoner 
that  I can  answer  to  you,  sir,  for  his  entire  security,  as  well  as  for  his 
not  now  or  henceforth  holding  intercourse  with  my  lieutenant  whom 
I have  forbidden  to  speak  to  him,  an  injunction  implicitly  obeyed. 
If  I take  him  to  the  Isles  with  me,  I think  the  most  secure  conveyance 
will  be  a sedan  chair  covered  with  oil-cloth,  which  would  admit  a 
sufficiency  of  air  without  the  possibility  of  anyone  seeing  or  speaking 
to  him  during  the  journey,  not  even  the  soldiers  whom  I shall  select 
to  be  near  the  chair.  This  conveyance  will  be  less  embarrassing 
than  a litter,  which  is  liable  to  break.”  St.  Mars  did  not  take  his 
prisoner  with  him,  but  proposes  to  return  again  to  Exiles  to  fetch 
him,  as  is  shown  by  his  next  letter,  dated  from  Ste.  Marguerite, 
March  23,  1687  : “ I hope  to  be  in  Exiles  in  eight  days.  As  soon 
as  I shall  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  commands,  sir,  I 
shall  set  forth  again  with  my  prisoner,  whom  I undertake  to  conduct 
here  with  all  security,  without  anyone  seeing  or  speaking  to  him.  He 
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shall  not  attend  divine  service  after  he  leaves  Exiles  until  he  is 
lodged  in  the  prison  prepared  for  him  here,  to  which  a chapel  is 
attached.”  It  will  be  seen  that  though  St.  Mars  seems  desirous  to 
have  the  charge  of  this  important  prisoner,  there  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  permitted  to  take  him  to  the  Isles.  One 
prisoner  he  did  take,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later,  an  unimportant  one ; 
and  that  the  probable  destination  of  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
letters  was  Pignerole.  St.  Mars  was  really  not  in  a fit  state  to  have 
the  care  of  an  important  prisoner ; he  was  in  ill-health  at  this  time, 
and  as  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  relaxation  during 
the  first  nine  years  of  his  residence  at  the  Isles,1  it  is  likely  that 
there  was  no  prisoner  of  significance  in  his  care  ; but  in  February 
1694  there  comes  an  order  from  Barbezieux  (successor  of  Louvois, 
who  died  in  1691)  for  St.  Mars  to  prepare  to  receive  three  prisoners 
of  State  coming  from  Pignerole.  On  March  20  a second  letter  from 
Barbezieux  contains  the  following : “You  know  in  effect  that  they  are 
of  greater  consequence,  at  least  one , than  the  prisoners  now  at  the 
Isles.”  2 No  important  prisoner , then , was  taken  from  Exiles  to  Ste. 
Marguerite , despite  the  letters  discussing  the  subject  before  quoted  ; 
but  the  prisoner  of  “consequence”  now  coming  from  Pignerole 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  singular  importance  as  the  man  left  by  St. 
Mars  at  Exiles. 

The  Marquis  d’Herleville  was  in  command  at  Pignerole  at  this 
time,  having  under  him  Laprade,  one  of  St.  Mars’s  lieutenants,  who 
had  been  sent  from  the  Isles  to  assist  in  guarding  the  prisoners  at 
Pignerole.  In  command  of  the  troops  in  the  town  and  fortress  was 
the  Comte  de  Tessd  De  Tess£  was  ordered  to  command  the 
escort  for  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  Ste.  Marguerite,  one  being 
of  great  “ consequence.”  He  was  warned  “ that  he  should  not  seek 
to  know  the  names  of  the  prisoners.”  3 The  Marquis  himself  was  to 
accompany  the  prisoners,  with  orders  to  let  no  one  wait  on  them  but 
himself.4  Here  then  is  a marquis  waiting  on  the  prisoner  of  “ con- 
sequence.” Is  that  prisoner  Mattioli  ? M.  Jung  cleverly  demonstrates 
that  he  died  at  Pignerole,  and  his  death  was  no  secret.  Fourteen 
years  before  this  date,  viz.  in  June  1680,  St.  Mars  tells  Louvois  that 
Mattioli  was  “ subject  to  fits  of  raving  madness  ” ; in  August  of  the 
same  year  he,  still  mad,  was  incarcerated  in  a dungeon  in  “the 
lower  part  of  the  tower”  (at  Pignerole)  with  a Jacobin  monk,  also 
mad.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  the  victim  had  survived 
all  these  years,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  object  in  keeping  him  alive,  and  that 
1 Tighe  Hopkins.  2 Ibid.  8 Ibid.  4 Ibid. 
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his  death  would  not,  at  any  time  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  have 
been  a poignant  grief  to  Louis,  his  ministers,  or  the  Duke  of  Mantua  ! 
In  “ Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia  ” the  author  of  the  article  on  the 
Masque  de  Fer,  after  quoting  M.  Jung,  remarks:  “It  says  little  for 
the  perspicacity  of  M.  Topin  and  his  readers  that  Mattioli  should 
ever  have  been  accepted  as  the  owner  of  the  famous  mask.” 

After  the  prisoner  of  “ consequence  ” came  to  the  Isles,  Barbe- 
zieux  wishes  to  know  what  measures  would  be  taken  should  St. 
Mars  fall  ill.  New  precautions  accordingly  were  taken,  and  the  bolts 
from  Pignerole  were  sent  to  Ste.  Marguerite  to  insure  greater  security. 
In  1697  the  rigorous  watch  from  Versailles  is  as  keen  as  ever,  as  is 
the  everlasting  fear  of  recognition  : a letter  dated  from  Versailles, 
November  1 7,  commands  St.  Mars  “ to  see  that  no  one  learns  what 
your  ancient  prisoner  has  done.”  The  term  “ ancient  prisoner  ” would 
apply  more  correctly  to  the  twin-brother  than  to  Mattioli,  if  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  “ old  prisoner  ” : the  royal  prince  would  be  older  by 
two  years ; he  would  be  59,  Mattioli  57.  If  it  means  a prisoner  whom 
St.  Mars  had  formerly  in  his  keeping  it  might  apply  to  either,  for  it 
is  essential  to  find  the  Mask  both  at  Pignerole  and  at  Exiles,  and  St. 
Mars  had  been  in  authority  at  both  places.  On  the  supposition 
that  Mattioli  was  still  alive,  the  injunction  “ see  that  no  one  learns  ” 

. . . what  he  “ has  done  ” could  hardly  apply  to  him.  The  episode 
of  Casale  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  in  the  meantime  Louis  had 
been  making  his  vast  conquests  in  the  Netherlands  and  generally 
embroiling  all  Europe,  at  the  same  time  persecuting  his  own 
Huguenot  subjects  and  driving  them  from  the  country.  His  subjects 
had  enough  and  to  spare  to  occupy  their  minds  without  remembering 
the  insignificant  Mantuan  secretary,  a person  whose  fate  would  at  no 
time  have  caused  the  smallest  comment,  while  the  babblings  of  a 
mad  old  prisoner,  repudiated  sixteen  years  since  by  his  own  master 
and  the  Grand  Monarque,  would  scarcely  have  been  likely  to  shake 
the  throne  or  status  of  the  Most  Christian  King.  The  terrible 
punishment  of  Mattioli  is  accounted  for  by  those  who  believe  him 
to  be  the  Mask,  in  that  his  crime  exposed  the  baffled  intrigue  to  the 
petty  Courts  of  Italy,  calling  forth  all  the  weight  of  Louis’s  pride  and 
resentment.  Common-sense  would  point  out  that,  the  greater  the 
fury  of  the  King,  the  less  likely  was  Mattioli  to  be  alive  until  1703. 
An  oubliette  would  have  been  his  destination.  Facts  go  to  show 
that  the  unfortunate  man  was  put  out  of  sight  in  a dungeon,  like 
many  another  offender  of  his  time,  to  die  if  he  would,  or  to  live  if 
he  must. 

Some  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  Masque  de  Fer  at  the  Isles 
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may  be  gathered  from  the  description  of  his  rooms  given  by 
Leynardier  in  his  “Masque  de  Fer.”  He  occupied  “one  large 
room  and  three  small  ones,  all  well  furnished  and  appointed  as 
for  a nobleman  in  every  respect.  The  window,  opening  on  the 
sea,  was  closed  inside  with  iron  bars,  outside  by  a wire  netting,  and 
only  opened  by  order  of  the  governor.”  He  also  states  that  the 
mask  was  of  iron,  closing  at  the  back  with  a padlock.  All  con- 
temporary and  local  tradition  makes  the  mask  of  iron,  and  to  the 
present  day  this  mysterious  captive  is  still  known  only  by  the 
description  of  the  mask  which  shrouded  his  face.  Possibly  the 
features  of  the  victim  were  in  the  first  place  hidden  by  an  iron 
or  steel  helmet  with  closed  visor,  which  was  afterwards  replaced, 
as  being  less  remarkable,  by  the  mask  of  velvet  with  steel  springs, 
as  spoken  of  by  eyewitnesses  during  his  journey  to  the  Bastile  in 
1698.  As  the  wearing  of  velvet  masks  was  so  much  in  vogue  at 
this  period,  and  the  prevailing  fashion  not  infrequently  used  as  a 
means  of  concealing  the  faces  of  prisoners  outside  the  prison,  it 
is  likely  that  the  form  of  mask  worn  by  this  particular  prisoner 
was  sufficiently  out  of  the  common  to  cause  comment,  besides 
the  fact  that  he  wore  it  always.  Lagrange  Chancel,  an  author 
and  contemporary  of  the  Iron  Mask,  also  at  one  time  prisoner 
at  Ste.  Marguerite,  gives  the  following : “ The  commandant  at 
Ste.  Marguerite  manifested  great  consideration  towards  this  prisoner, 
served  him  himself  on  silver  plate,  and  frequently  provided  him 
with  clothes  as  rich  as  he  desired ; but  the  prisoner  was  obliged, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  appear  only  with  his  mask  on  in  presence  of 
the  physician  and  surgeon  when  he  needed  their  services.” 

The  stories  of  the  writing  on  a silver  dish  and  piece  of  linen, 
which  were  thrown  from  the  window,  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Mask’s  captivity  at  the  Isles.  They  might  or  might  not  refer  to 
this  prisoner.  St.  Mars  writes  of  things  written  on  pewter  vessels 
and  linen  by  a Protestant  minister  who  had  been  sent  there,  but 
does  not  mention  that  the  articles  written  on  were  thrown  from  the 
window ; moreover,  this  occurred  in  1692,  two  years  before  the 
prisoner  of  “ consequence  ” arrived  from  Pignerole.  If  the  writing 
was  only  known  of  by  St.  Mars  and  his  lieutenants,  as  he  infers, 
and  not  thrown  outside  the  fortress,  no  one  would  have  been 
the  wiser.  Pere  Papon  tells  the  original  story  in  good  faith,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity ; he  had  it  direct  from  an 
old  officer  whose  father  had  held  a confidential  position  in  the 
fortress  under  St.  Mars,  and  who  believed  that  the  “fine  shirt’’ 
“ written  all  over  ” belonged  to  the  masked  prisoner,  and  that 
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the  finder  was  “two  days  subsequently  found  dead  in  his  bed.” 
Of  course,  the  information  is  only  oral  ; but,  as  has  before  been 
demonstrated,  if  the  prisoner  were  of  royal  birth  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  official  document  nearly  touching 
his  identity  ever  existed  after  once  reaching  the  hands  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Pere  Papon  and  his  informer  were  of  opinion  that  the  wearer 
of  the  mask  was  a royal  prince,  since  he  avows  that  “unless  some 
hidden  records  of  the  time  of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  should  be  discovered,  or 
memoirs  written  by  persons  initiated  in  the  secret,  the  name  of 
this  prisoner,  unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  will  remain  equally 
so  to  posterity.” 

In  1698  St.  Mars  accepted  the  governorship  of  the  Bastile, 
and  Barbezieux  writes,  June  17  : “Bring  with  you  in  all  security 
your  ancient  prisoner.”  On  July  19  he  sends  his  third  letter  on 
the  subject : the  prisoner  was  to  be  guarded  “ in  such  a manner 
that  he  shall  not  be  seen  by  anyone.”  That  such  orders  could  refer 
to  Mattioli  is  little  less  than  ridiculous.  He  had  been  in  France, 
as  a free  man,  certainly  not  more  than  three  months  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  then  incognito.  He  was  in  Paris  once,  at  the  end 
of  November  1677,  when  he  had  a secret  audience  with  the  King, 
and  set  out  for  Italy  immediately.  His  stay  in  Paris,  which  was 
kept  a profound  secret,  was  probably  not  longer  than  a fortnight ; 
this  and  his  journeys  to  and  from  Paris  comprised  the  whole  of 
his  residence  in  the  country.  This  took  place  twenty-one  years 
before,  when  his  real  name  and  identity  were  known  only  to  the 
King  and  three  or  four  of  his  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  now 
dead.  Mattioli  in  1798,  after  twenty  years  of  St.  Mars’s  tender 
treatment,  capped  with  Louis’s  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  well 
treated,  and  to  have  nothing  “ except  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life,”  might  have  walked  through  France  from  end  to  end,  including 
Paris  itself,  and  none  but  his  jailers  have  been  the  wiser.  Poor 
Mattioli  ! there  was  little  need  to  guard  him  from  the  outside 
world.  After  1678  nobody  wanted  him,  and  not  a soul  would 
have  lifted  a finger  for  his  rescue;  his  crime  had  made  him  a 
social  pariah.  To  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Savoy,  and  Mantua 
he  was  an  embarrassment,  and  the  time  had  long  since  passed 
by  for  any  enterprising  minister  of  another  country  to  make  capital 
out  of  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  1698,  St.  Mars  set  out  with  his 
“ ancient  prisoner  ” for  the  Bastile.  Throughout  the  long  journey 
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the  utmost  precautions  were  taken  : the  prisoner  travelled  in  a closed 
litter,  his  face  covered  with  a mask,  guards  on  either  side  of  him. 
No  detailed  account  of  the  journey  exists,  but  at  Villeneuve  le  Roi, 
where  still  stands  the  old  castle,  a halt  is  said  to  have  been  made, 
and  a circular  chamber  in  one  of  the  ruined  towers  is  pointed  out 
as  that  occupied  by  the  Mask.  At  the  chateau  of  Palteau,  near 
Villeneuve,  and  belonging  to  St.  Mars,  the  escort  rested  for  a day 
or  two.  The  letter  of  M.  de  Palteau,  grand-nephew  of  St.  Mars, 
describing  the  visit,  is  too  well  known  to  be  given  in  full.  It  is 
dated  June  19,  1768,  and  was  published  in  the  “ Annee  Litteraire” 
of  the  same  month  and  year.  As  there  has  never  been  an  iota  of 
doubt  as  to  its  authenticity,  it  is  as  well  to  take  notice  of  a few 
items  contained  in  this  document  The  episode  excited  great 
curiosity  (it  is  remembered  to  this  day) ; the  people,  despite  the 
guards,  crowded  round  the  house.  St.  Mars  alone  took  meals  with 
the  prisoner,  who  was  placed  with  his  back  to  the  window,1  St.  Mars 
sitting  opposite  with  a pair  of  pistols  on  the  table  beside  him  ; they 
were  waited  on  by  one  manservant,  the  door  fast  shut.  The 
prisoner  wore  a black  velvet  mask  through  which  his  lips  and  teeth 
could  be  seen.  (Had  the  mask  been  of  ordinary  make  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  would  have  been  exposed.)  The  prisoner  was 
tall  and  had  white  hair.  St.  Mars  slept  in  a bed  close  to  his 
prisoner’s. 

Many  writers  avow  that  the  mystery  of  the  Masque  de  Fer  only 
became  a mystery  through  the  various  writings  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  long  years  after  his  death.  From  the  letter  of  M.  de 
Palteau  we  find  that  contemporary  interest  was  abnormal  concerning 
this  one  man  at  a time  when  the  sight  of  State  prisoners  being 
guarded  from  prison  to  prison  was  a common  one.  The  letter  is 
dated  seventy  years  after  the  event ; the  information  was  obtained 
from  eyewitnesses.  To  whatever  place  the  masked  man  came  there 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  fact  for  two  hundred  years ; no  such 
great  or  lasting  interest  has  ever  been  evinced  in  any  other  captive, 
be  he  prince,  peer,  or  peasant.  There  can  be  but  one  inference  : that 
during  his  life,  and  after,  there  was  a widespread  belief  that  the  man 
in  the  iron  mask  was  of  the  very  highest  birth  and  importance. 

On  September  18,  St.  Mars  with  his  captive  arrived  at  the 
Bastile.  Du  Jonca,  the  King’s  lieutenant,  makes  note  in  the 
Register  of  the  Bastile  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  “ having 
with  him  a prisoner  who  was  formerly  in  his  keeping  at  Pignerole, 

1 The  room  in  which  St.  Mars  and  his  prisoner  took  their  meals,  now  a 
kitchen,  still  exists. 
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whom  he  caused  always  to  be  masked.”  (This  “ note  ” will  be 
referred  to  again  later.)  The  staff  in  the  Bastile  were  entirely 
ignorant  as  to  who  or  what  the  prisoner  was ; he  was  called  “ the 
prisoner  from  Provence”  or  “the  ancient  prisoner.”  Rosarge, 
who  came  with  St.  Mars  from  the  Isles,  alone  served  and  waited  on 
him.  A friend  of  Lagrange-Chancel,  who  was  confined  in  the 
Bastile  during  the  Mask’s  lifetime,  says  that  “ he  was  lodged 
immediately  over  this  celebrated  prisoner,  and  found  means  of 
speaking  to  him  by  the  vents  of  the  chimney ; but  he  refused  to 
inform  him  who  he  was,  alleging  that  it  would  cost  his  life,  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  the  secret  might  be  revealed.”  A 
physician  of  the  Bastile  who  often  attended  him  said  he  “ was  very 
accomplished,  read  much,  played  on  the  guitar,  and  had  an  exquisite 
taste  for  lace  and  fine  linen  ” ; from  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
the  prisoner  believed  himself  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age  shortly 
before  his  death.1 

Five  weary  years  were  dragged  out  in  the  Bastile.  On  November 
19,  1703,  the  end  came,  and  Du  Jonca  records  his  death  in  the 
Register.  He  writes  of  him  as  “ the  prisoner  unknown,  masked  always 
with  a mask  of  black  velvet.  . . . M.  Giraut,  our  chaplain,  con- 
fessed him.  ...  On  the  register  of  burial  he  was  given  a name  also 
unknown.  (The  name  given  was  ‘ March iale.’)  M.  de  Rosarges, 
major,  and  Arriel,  surgeon,  signed  the  Register.”  The  next  day 
the  body  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul.  M.  de  St. 
Foix,  in  his  “ Essais  historiques,”  says  that  “a  gentleman,  having 
bribed  the  sexton,  had  the  body  taken  up  in  the  night,  and  found  a 
stone  instead  of  the  head.” 

To  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Masque  de  Fer  seems,  up  to  the 
present,  impossible,  and  only  ends  in  disproving  each  new  theory  as 
soon  as  it  appears  ; yet,  despite  all  that  has  been  written,  not  one 
author  has  succeeded  in  wiping  out  the  deep-seated  tradition  of  a royal 
prince ; it  was  the  first  belief,  and  seems  likely,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
the  last.  Pignerole,  Exiles,  Ste.  Marguerite,  and  the  Bastile  are  the 
generally  accepted  places  of  imprisonment.  It  is  now  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  Mattioli  was  never  at  Exiles,  but  that  in  no  way  excludes 
the  Mask  from  that  fortress.  If  those  who  have  access  to  the  secret 
State  papers  of  France  would  rearrange  their  search,  a categorical 
account  of  the  prisoner  might  be  found.  If  the  contemporary  idea 
of  a twin-brother  has  any  ground  of  truth,  the  most  possible  theory 
is  that  he  and  his  governor  were  imprisoned  at  Exiles  as  soon  as 
he  discovered  the  secret  of  his  birth,  in  1660  or  166  r,  and  were  in  the 

1 Voltaire. 
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care  of  the  Due  de  Lesdiguieres  till  his  death  in  1681,  when  St. 
Mars  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  And  here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  St.  Mars  had  refused  the  post  of  commander  at  Pignerole  in 
1681,  at  the  time  he  was  merely  the  keeper  of  the  prisoners  there,  and 
in  this  capacity  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King,  who  offered 
him  the  governorship.  St.  Mars  would  not  accept  the  appointment, 
and  Exiles  was  then  offered  and  accepted  as  being  a place  of  greater 
importance.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  although  Mattioli  was  at 
Pignerole  at  this  date,  Exiles  was  evidently  the  more  remunerative 
and  important  post.  We  have  the  two  long  letters  of  St.  Mars  from 
Exiles  assuring  Louvois  of  the  security  of  two  significant  prisoners, 
and  giving  the  anxious  minister  to  understand  the  impossibility  of 
their  being  seen  or  able  to  communicate  with  anyone,  with  all  the 
extraordinary  precautions  taken  to  that  end.  One  of  the  prisoners 
is  always  ill.  After  awhile  we  find  Louvois  writing,  “ You  ought  to 
have  let  me  know  which  of  your  prisoners  was  dropsical.”  In 
January  1687  this  man  dies,  and  St.  Mars  is  appointed  to  the  Isles  ; 
then  follow  his  two  letters  concerning  the  removal  of  one  prisoner, 
and  all  the  remarkable  arrangements  to  be  taken  to  insure  the 
prisoner  not  being  seen  on  the  journey,  “if  I take  him  to  the  Isles.” 
He  does  not  take  him,  but  writes  from  Ste.  Marguerite,  two  months 
later,  hoping  to  receive  the  honour  of  the  command.  Until  1694 
he  has  no  important  prisoner ; then  comes  the  prisoner  of  “ con- 
sequence ” from  Pignerole,  and  St.  Mars  never  leaves  the  Islands. 

Here  we  must  pause.  The  prisoner  comes  from  Pignerole,  and 
we  left  him  at  Exiles.  There  is  the  blank  to  be  filled  up.  He  did 
not,  in  1687,  go  to  the  Isles  : was  he  removed  then,  or  at  a later  date, 
to  Pignerole  under  the  care  of  the  Marquis  d’Herleville,  who  was  in 
command  there?  No  trace  of  the  Mask’s  journey  from  Pignerole  to 
Exiles  can  be  found,  any  more  than  of  his  journey  from  Exiles  to 
Pignerole.  It  is  possible  that  an  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  as 
the  two  fortresses  are  comparatively  near  each  other,  and  both  noted 
State  prisons,  the  passage  of  prisoners  to  and  fro  would  be  too 
frequent  to  cause  comment.  Pignerole  being  on  the  road  from 
Exiles  to  the  Isles,  the  prisoner  of  “ consequence  ” might  well  have 
stayed  there  on  his  way  to  Ste.  Marguerite.  It  is  certain  from  the 
letters  of  St.  Mars  to  Louvois  that  there  were  two  prisoners  and 
afterwards  one  at  Exiles  to  whom  the  most  extraordinary  importance 
was  attached ; and  here  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  remarkable  plans 
and  details  of  secrecy  arranged  by  St.  Mars  for  the  proposed  removal 
of  this  captive  from  Exiles  to  the  Isles,  and  disclosed  in  his  letters, 
are  identical  with  those  actually  used  in  the  removal  of  the  Mask 
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from  Ste.  Marguerite  to'the  Bastile  ! There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  prisoner  of  “ consequence  ” from  Pignerole  to  the  Isles,  and  from 
there  to  the  Bastile ; but  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  Du  Jonca,  in 
his  note  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Mars  at  the  Bastile,  says,  “ having  with 
him  a prisoner  who  was  formerly  in  his  keeping  at  Pignerole  ” ; but 
in  his  note  of  the  Mask’s  death  he  says,  “ whom  St.  Mars  brought 
with  him  from  Ste.  Marguerite,”  and  Pignerole  is  not  mentioned.  If 
the  first  note  was  a mistake,  it  might  easily  occur,  since  both  St.  Mars 
and  the  prisoner  had  been  at  Pignerole,  though  probably  not  at  the 
same  time,  and  afterwards  Du  Jonca  might  have  discovered  his  error 
and  rectified  it  in  his  later  note  in  the  register.  Here  then,  with  the 
exception  of  one  blank,  which  blank  occurs  in  any  case,  we  follow 
the  prisoner  of  such  remarkable  significance  from  Exiles  to  the 
Bastile.  His  name  still  remains  an  impenetrable  secret. 

Mattioli,  long  believed  to  be  this  famous  captive,  must,  like  the 
other  impossible  claimants,  be  dismissed,  and  the  problem  of  the 
Masque  de  Fer  has  yet  to  be  solved. 
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ON  THE  IRRAWADDY. 

THE  mighty  Irrawaddy,  which  traverses  the  entire  length  of 
Burma,  impresses  itself  on  popular  imagination  as  the  living 
soul  of  the  land,  moulded  and  coloured  through  countless  ages  by 
the  influence  of  the  majestic  river.  If  Egypt  be  the  gift  of  the  Nile, 
Burma  is  scarcely  less  the  gift  of  the  Irrawaddy,  deepened  by  myriad 
tributary  streams,  and  flowing  in  ever-widening  volume  from  forest 
cradle  to  fan-shaped  Delta.  The  source  of  the  historic  stream  is 
still  veiled  in  mystery,  as  it  winds  through  impenetrable  jungle  and 
untrodden  mountains  until  it  becomes  navigable  for  the  last  thousand 
miles  to  the  sea.  Manifold  traditions  encompass  the  great  river 
with  that  atmosphere  of  glamour  which  invests  Burma  with  romantic 
charm.  The  murmuring  waters  echo  the  story  of  an  ageless  past, 
when  the  early  tide  of  Chinese  invasion  swept  down  the  silent  high- 
way from  distant  Mongolia,  to  find  faith  and  civilisation  at  the  hands 
of  Hindu  exiles  driven  by  persecution  across  mountain  chains  and 
down  tributary  streams  from  their  homes  in  Assam.  We  picture  the 
long  procession  of  immigrating  tribes  who  followed  in  the  Chinese 
wake  along  the  course  of  the  mysterious  river,  which  beckoned  them 
forward  to  an  unknown  world,  and  stimulated  imagination  with 
vague  suggestions  of  a brightening  future.  Pathless  forests  flanked 
the  current,  providing  abundant  material  for  raft  and  boat,  food  and 
fire,  teeming  soil  and  tropical  fruit  becoming  richer  with  every  league 
of  the  southward  voyage.  Chin  and  Shan  from  the  eastern  and 
western  hills,  Kachin  and  Karen  from  the  black  depths  of  the  tiger- 
haunted  jungle,  in  turn  reached  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
Nature’s  immemorial  path  from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  The  song 
of  the  river  breathes  of  nomadic  hordes  and  contending  races,  of 
old-world  kings,  mythical  warriors,  and  legendary  saints,  until  the 
dominant  Burmese  united  in  the  Irrawaddy  valley,  and  the  tribes 
wandering  down  the  lateral  tributaries  were  absorbed  or  subjected  by 
the  ruling  power.. 

The  modern  voyager  generally  takes  the  downward  course  of 
the  river,  journeying  by  train  to  Katha,  through  the  palm-studded 
plains  and  dense  forests  skirting  the  blue  hills  which  divide  Burma 
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from  the  Shan  States  on  the  borders  of  Siam.  Under  the  hovering 
mists  of  dawn  giant  teak  and  feathery  bamboo,  looped  together 
with  coils  of  all-embracing  creeper,  make  a rich  tangle  of  matted 
foliage.  Bhamo,  the  head  of  navigation  as  regards  the  great 
steamers  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla,  and  the  frontier  town  on  the 
borders  of  China,  lies  along  the  yellow  sandbank  of  the  foreshore. 
The  Siamese  name,  signifying  “ City  of  Pans,”  is  derived  from  the 
local  manufacture  of  iron  and  earthenware  jars,  cauldrons,  and 
pitchers,  dating  from  primitive  times.  Bhamo,  formerly  a walled 
Shan  town,  fiercely  contested  both  by  China  and  Burma,  was 
captured  four  times  by  the  Chinese,  easily  reinforced  from  their  own 
frontier  only  thirty  miles  away.  The  town  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
protected  by  an  English  battery  and  a police  force  of  Indians  and 
Kachins,  is  still  the  meeting-place  of  converging  races.  Chinese, 
Moslems,  and  Hindus  possess  their  own  quarters  in  the  squalid  city, 
where  the  astute  Celestials  retain  the  largest  share  of  local  trade, 
importing  cotton  and  salt,  or  exporting  honey,  hides,  ochre,  and 
chestnuts,  with  thousands  of  cooking-pans.  Blue  robes,  sun-hats 
and  pigtails,  grey  roofs  with  upcurved  eaves,  and  tinselled  banners 
waving  round  the  tarnished  red  and  gold  of  a Joss-house  bristling 
with  weird  figures,  transport  our  thoughts  to  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
reached  by  the  sandy  track  beyond  the  ruined  walls.  Tom-toms 
beat  in  the  Hindu  quarter,  and  dark  figures  glide  past  with  jingling 
anklets  and  filigree  nose- rings,  or  lie  supine  on  rickety  charpoys  in 
the  open  street.  A muezzin  chants  from  the  minaret  of  a tiny 
mosque,  and  the  bearded  sons  of  Islam  spread  their  prayer-carpets 
in  the  dust,  prostrating  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  voice  which 
summons  them  to  prayer  on  these  alien  shores.  Beneath  the 
banyan  trees  of  an  arcaded  court  a marble  Buddha  dreams  amid 
the  shadows,  and  kneeling  Shan  women  offer  their  morning  orisons 
at  the  crumbling  altar.  Tall  black  head-dresses  and  dark  blue 
skirts,  embroidered  with  many-coloured  wools,  mark  a distinct  racial 
type.  Silver  cylinders  weigh  down  dusky  ears,  silver  hoops  encircle 
sunburnt  necks,  and  the  glittering  chain  of  a silver  needle-case  hung 
from  the  rattan  waistbelt  of  an  almond-eyed  girl  denotes  her  rank 
as  a Shan  lady.  The  intelligent  faces  are  bright  and  animated,  but 
every  smile  discloses  teeth  blackened  with  betel-nut.  The  men  of 
the  party  sip  tea  and  smoke  their  silver  pipes  under  the  green 
boughs,  leaving  the  devotional  exercises  to  their  womankind.  A 
Burman  in  rose-coloured  turban  and  plaid  kilt  lolls  upon  a stone 
parapet,  and  Kachin  women,  with  mops  of  rough  hair  and  furtive 
faces  washed  in  grease,  pass  the  gateway  with  loads  of  elephant- 
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grass  on  their  backs,  bringing  a barbaric  element  into  the  scene. 
Pagoda,  Joss-house,  and  Buddhist  temple  stand  in  friendly  proximity, 
and  no  war  of  sect  or  creed  disturbs  the  harmony  of  life  under 
the  tolerant  British  rule ; but  the  Buddhism  of  the  Shan  and 
the  Nature-worship  of  the  Kachin  show  many  points  of  contact. 

The  wild  children  of  the  jungle,  an  inferior  type  to  the 
organised  and  industrious  Shan  tribes,  seem  to  have  evolved 
their  religion  from  their  forest  environment.  Expert  in  woodcraft 
as  North  American  Indians,  familiar  with  the  habits  of  every  bird 
and  beast  in  the  jungle  thickets,  and  possessed  of  phenomenal  sight 
and  hearing,  the  Kachin,  cradled  in  the  lap  of  Nature,  seeks  in 
whispering  leaves  and  storm-tossed  boughs  mysterious  voices  echoing 
from  an  unseen  world.  The  dryads  of  Greek  mythology  find  their 
counterpart  in  these  forest  shades,  where  a spirit  dwells  in  every  tree, 
and  a chain  round  the  massive  trunk  of  some  woodland  monarch 
denotes  it  as  the  habitation  of  a nat , receiving  special  worship. 
The  low  stage  of  mental  evolution  is  shown  by  the  symbolism  which 
represents  the  presence  of  invisible  divinity  to  Kachin  thought.  A 
banana  leaf  bound  round  a cane  of  bamboo  with  thongs  of  rattan  is 
the  sylvan  ikon  which  adorns  the  long  grass-roofed  huts  of  Kachin 
villages.  The  fantastic  Shan  worship  adopts  the  more  elaborate 
emblem  of  a notched  post  supporting  long  poles  with  mystic  designs 
in  split  bamboo.  Outside  every  door,  both  Shan  and  Kachin,  stands 
an  altar  to  Nature,  and  the  children  would  freeze  rather  than  steal 
the  wood  piled  upon  this  sacrificial  pyre.  Glimpses  of  the  home  life 
led  by  these  northern  tribes  may  be  obtained  within  a short  distance 
of  Bhamo,  the  Shan  villages  encircled  by  mud  walls  and  bamboo 
groves,  skirting  the  pilgrims’  road  to  China,  and  offering  the 
hospitality  of  a thatched  booth  and  a jar  of  water  to  the  tired  and 
thirsty  traveller.  Fields  of  emerald  rice  testify  to  the  agricultural 
skill  of  the  Shan  communities,  now  divided  between  Chinese  and 
British  rule.  Straggling  caravans  pass  up  and  down  the  dusty  high- 
way, strings  of  mules  laden  with  bags  of  salt,  blue-robed  Chinamen 
carrying  pigs  in  baskets  to  the  Bhamo  market,  Burmese  in  the 
roseate  silks  which  form  the  very  poetry  of  national  costume,  and 
yellow-faced  Chins  from  the  Indian  frontier.  Shaggy-looking 
Kachins  bring  tiger-skins  and  gold  dust  from  the  woods  and  streams 
of  their  native  haunts  ; and  the  Karen  tribe,  whose  ready  accept- 
ance of  Christianity  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  missionary  labour,  seek 
their  brown  huts  amid  the  palms  and  plantains,  where  they  unload 
the  burden  of  dried  fish,  pans,  and  pottery  from  diminutive  donkeys. 

Curious  traditions,  evidently  of  Biblical  origin,  have  been  handed 
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down  from  remote  antiquity  in  the  Karen  communities,  and  a 
prophecy  existed  that  they  should  be  made  the  children  of  “the 
great  Mother  across  the  sea,”  who  should  bring  to  the  Karen  “ the 
head-water,  the  true  water  of  life.”  Even  to  the  simple  hearts  of 
these  barbaric  converts  the  idea  possessed  a wider  scope  than  that 
of  subjection  to  the  Empress  of  India,  and  they  recognised  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  the  rite  of  Holy  Baptism  at  the  hands 
of  the  Church.  The  hereditary  prophet  of  the  tribe,  with  dis- 
interested zeal,  accepted  the  Christianity  which  he  enjoined  on  his 
followers,  though  still  exercising  a kind  of  spiritual  supervision  with 
altered  functions.  The  slender  stream  of  Scriptural  influence  has 
never  been  traced  through  the  shrouding  mists  of  ages  to  the  original 
source ; but  the  Karen  legends,  with  their  mingling  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  theories,  point  to  dim  memories  of  Jewish  and  Apostolic 
teaching  on  Indian  soil.  The  red  light  of  numerous  cooking-fires 
outlines  a Shan  encampment  to  the  north  of  Bhamo  as  we  return  in 
the  gathering  dusk.  Rude  tents,  piles  of  salt  bags,  and  tethered 
mules  flank  the  river,  still  the  main  artery  of  commercial  enterprise  ; 
the  broad  blue  waters  enlivened  by  teak-raft  and  rice-boat,  sampans 
with  ribbed  sails  of  red  and  yellow  like  bats’  wings,  and  picturesque 
country  boats  with  carven  prow  and  paddle-shaped  oars  resembling 
those  of  Roman  galleys. 

The  arrival  of  the  Irrawaddy  steamer,  towing  cargo  “flats” 
in  its  wake,  is  the  event  of  the  week,  and  rustic  barges  thread 
the  narrow  defile  above  Bhamo,  bringing  their  contingent  of 
produce  and  passengers  from  distant  villages  on  the  confines 
of  civilisation.  One  of  the  great  “flats”  is  a floating  market, 
where  Burman  and  Kachin,  Shan  and  Chin,  display  their  varied 
merchandise  to  the  motley  throng  of  customers.  Gaudy  silks  and 
cottons,  rude  pottery  and  quaint  lacquer-work,  barbaric  toys  and 
trinkets,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  sweetmeats,  with  household  utensils 
of  every  kind,  fill  the  dusky  space  of  the  covered  deck  with  brilliant 
colour.  Indolent  Burmese  doze  and  smoke  on  gaily-striped  quilts, 
while  their  wives  chaffer  and  barter  with  business-like  aplomb ; for 
the  Burmese  woman  is  the  breadwinner  of  the  family,  and  retains 
most  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  in  her  capable 
hands.  A pretty  girl  in  white  jacket  and  apple-green  skirt,  with  a 
pink  pawa  floating  on  her  shoulders,  sits  on  a pile  of  yellow 
cushions  and  smokes  her  big  cheroot  of  chopped  wood  and  tobacco 
in  meditative  calm.  Diamonds  glitter  in  her  ears,  and  ruby  studs 
fasten  her  muslin  bodice,  for  she  goes  as  a bride  to  some  distant 
riverside  town,  and  carries  her  “ dot  ” on  her  back.  Strings  of 
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onions  and  scarlet  chillies  hang  from  the  rafters  above  bales  of  fur 
from  China.  Children  flit  up  and  down,  like  many-coloured  butter- 
flies, in  quaint  costumes  brightened  with  pink  scarf  and  tiny  turban, 
miniature  replicas  of  their  elders,  for  no  special  garb  of  childhood 
exists  in  Burma,  and  the  general  effect  suggests  an  assemblage  of 
gaily-dressed  dolls.  Shan  women  in  tall  black  turbans  stand  round 
a harper  as  he  twangs  the  silken  strings  of  a black  and  gold  lyre  with 
sounding-board  of  varnished  deerskin.  The  weird  fractional  tones 
of  native  music,  discordant  to  European  ears,  harmonise  with  the 
semi-barbaric  environment  as  the  musician  chants  some  heroic 
legend  of  the  mythical  past.  Presently  he  approaches  a mattress  of 
white  and  scarlet,  occupied  by  a woman  whose  brown  Mongolian  face 
is  blanched  to  the  pallor  of  age-worn  marble  by  chronic  pain,  and  sings 
a wild  incantation  over  the  sufferer,  who  by  the  advice  of  a fortune- 
teller undertakes  the  weary  journey  to  pray  for  healing  at  the  Golden 
Pagoda  of  Rangoon.  The  charm  apparently  succeeds,  for  the  tired 
eyes  close,  and  as  the  song  dies  off  in  a whispering  cadence  a 
peaceful  slumber  smoothes  the  lines  of  pain  in  the  troubled  face. 
Family  parties  sit  round  iron  tea-kettles,  and  girls  bring  bowls  of 
steaming  rice  from  the  rude  galley  where  native  passengers  cook 
their  food. 

Past  green  islets  in  sandy  reaches,  hemmed  in  by  bold  cliffs 
conveying  vague  suggestions  of  Nile  scenery,  the  great  steamer 
pursues  her  winding  way.  Above  dark  clumps  of  banyan  and 
tamarind,  the  golden  spires  of  Buddhist  monasteries,  or  the  shining 
tee  of  village  pagodas,  invest  the  changing  landscape  with  the 
unique  individuality  of  Burma,  distinct  in  character  from  the  Indian 
Empire,  though  politically  comprised  within  it.  A magical  peace 
and  purity,  suggesting  a world  fresh  from  the  Creator’s  hand,  trans- 
figures hill  and  dale  with  ineffable  lucidity  of  atmosphere  and 
delicacy  of  colour.  The  solemnity  of  the  deep  gorges  piercing  the 
profound  gloom  of  virgin  forest  supplies  a contrasting  note  of  haunt- 
ing mystery,  the  loneliness  of  these  upper  reaches  merely  accentuated 
by  occasional  signs  of  human  life  and  activity  in  the  vast  solitudes 
through  which  the  river  flows.  As  the  steamer  swings  round  a pro- 
jecting rock,  the  grotesque  forms  of  two  colossal  leogryphs — the 
hybrid  lion  and  gryphon  of  Burmese  mythology — rear  their  white 
bulk  against  a green  tuft  of  towering  palms  at  the  gate  of  a 
Buddhist  temple  flanking  the  grey  cone  of  a tall  pagoda.  Yellow- 
robed  monks  lean  on  the  balustrade  of  an  island  monastery  hidden 
like  a bird’s  nest  amid  the  thick  foliage,  and  beautiful  even  in  decay. 
The  broad-eaved  roofs,  with  their  carved  and  gilded  pinnacles,  are 
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miracles  of  art,  for  the  historic  foundation  was  formerly  renowned 
throughout  Upper  Burma,  and  on  festivals  even  the  dog-fish,  for 
which  this  reach  of  water  is  famous,  were  decorated  with  strips  of 
gold  leaf,  and  tamed  to  come  at  the  call  of  the  monks.  Farther  on 
a yellow  procession  descends  a long  flight  of  rocky  steps  cut  in  the 
face  of  a steep  cliff  crowned  by  a monastic  pile  bristling  with  gilt 
finials  and  vermilion  spires.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  stairway 
a huge  funeral  pyre  of  forest  trees  attracts  groups  of  villagers,  who 
land  from  a fleet  of  carved  and  decorated  boats  in  festal  array,  for 
a monk  is  to  be  cremated  after  the  invariable  custom  of  Buddhist 
orders,  and  the  ceremony  is  observed  as  a general  holiday.  The 
light-hearted  Burmese  only  extract  pleasure  from  the  gruesome 
spectacle,  for  what  matters  this  little  incident  in  the  manifold  cycles 
of  progressive  existence  reserved  for  the  reincarnating  soul?  It 
seems  as  though  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  accepted  in  various 
phases  of  terror  and  consolation  by  Oriental  races,  imbues  the 
easy-going  Burman  with  philosophic  indifference.  As  the  beads  of 
the  rosary  slip  through  his  fingers  he  chants  the  repeated  burden  of 
the  Buddhist  Litany,  Pain , Sorrow , Unreality,  the  formula  used  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  ; but  he  grasps 
each  transient  joy,  and  extracts  every  drop  of  honey  from  the  fading 
flower. 

Stockaded  villages  line  the  foreshore,  and  hilltops  glitter  with 
the  golden  tee  of  clustering  shrines.  The  sublime  defiles  of  the 
glorious  river,  with  their  frowning  cliffs  and  toppling  crags,  widen 
into  the  dreamy  calm  of  landlocked  reaches,  where  pagodas  multiply 
on  every  point  of  vantage,  in  monumental  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  Burmese  past.  The  nomadic  races  of  Burma 
impressed  their  character  on  the  multitude  of  ruined  cities  and 
deserted  capitals  buried  under  the  veil  of  verdure  in  the  tropical 
jungle,  or  covering  hill  and  plain  with  decaying  splendour.  In  a 
shadowy  channel  beneath  overhanging  rocks  the  wrecked  yacht  of 
the  luckless  King  Theebaw  lies  overturned,  the  lapsing  water 
rippling  against  red  funnel  and  gilded  poop.  No  effort  is  made  to 
raise  the  melancholy  derelict,  a fitting  emblem  of  past  sovereignty. 
At  the  sacred  heights  of  Sagaing,  transformed  by  the  white  and 
golden  spires  of  graceful  pagodas  into  ideal  loveliness,  a pothoodaw , 
or  “ man  of  both  worlds,”  in  semi-monastic  garb  with  yellow  parasol, 
awaits  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  This  hybrid  disciple  of  Buddha 
takes  no  vows,  though  he  spends  his  life  in  building  pagodas,  praying 
at  shrines,  and  doing  good  works  according  to  his  lights.  His  semi- 
ecclesiastical  garb  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  a Buddhist 
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monk  as  the  flapping  veil  and  cloak  of  the  feminine  “ black-beetle  ” 
to  the  habit  of  a professed  nun ; but  the  irresponsible  carelessness 
of  Burmese  youth  frequently  gives  place  to  a ripening  maturity  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  spiritualises  later  years.  The  gentle 
humility  of  this  old  pothoodaw  contrasts  favourably  with  the  aggres- 
sive importance  of  a village  “ head-man,”  or  local  magistrate,  who 
pushes  him  aside,  and  struts  along  the  narrow  wharf  in  tartan  silk 
and  spotless  muslin,  an  obsequious  attendant  carrying  his  master’s 
red  umbrella  and  silver  betel-box.  Yellow-robed  brethren  dismount 
from  creaking  bullock-waggons  lined  with  hay,  and  await  the  coming 
steamer  to  bear  them  to  the  cremation  ceremony  up-stream.  Palm- 
leaf  fans  are  raised  to  the  brown  faces,  but  two  youthful  novices 
satisfy  their  curiosity  concerning  European  womankind  by  peeping 
through  the  interstices  of  the  sun-dried  fronds.  Other  waiting 
passengers  set  out  the  huge  pieces  of  a clumsy  chessboard  on  a 
pile  of  flour  bags ; for  time  is  of  no  account  on  these  dreamy 
shores,  and  two  hours  must  elapse  before  the  Bhamo  boat 
swings  in  sight. 

Evening  turns  the  noble  river  into  a sheet  of  flaming  gold; 
pink  clouds  lie  like  scattered  rose-leaves  in  the  path  of  the 
sinking  sun,  and  through  the  deepening  veil  of  twilight  the  red 
fires  twinkling  outside  reed-thatched  huts  of  tiny  villages  supply 
local  colour  to  riverside  life.  Jungle-grown  Ava  and  ruined 
Amapura  lie  on  the  water’s  brink ; and  Pagan,  grandest  of  ancient 
capitals,  covers  a wide  plain  with  the  imposing  architecture  of  a 
thousand  pagodas,  the  colossal  Ananda  Dagon  soaring  like  a huge 
cathedral  above  multitudinous  domes  and  spires,  gold  and  crimson, 
white  and  grey,  of  the  deserted  metropolis ; for  the  tide  of  life  swept 
away  from  royal  Pagan  seven  hundred  years  ago.  The  white  tents 
of  the  Government  elephant  camp  cover  a stretch  of  sand  above 
the  bathing-place  of  the  herd,  and  the  officer  in  charge  gives  a 
fascinating  account  of  his  adventurous  life;  though  many  perils 
attend  the  capture  of  the  three  hundred  elephants  annually  re- 
quired by  authority,  and  in  the  past  year  fifteen  hunters  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  dangers  which  beset  horse  and  rider  from  sharp  tusks, 
trampling  feet,  falling  trees,  and  tangling  creepers  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  primeval  forest.  The  typical  denizen  of  Burmese  woods 
possesses  a sacred  character  in  popular  estimation,  and  carven 
elephants  loom  through  the  tropical  greenery  of  the  shores,  support- 
ing tapering  pagoda  or  pillared  portico. 

The  steamer  stops  before  the  unfinished  temple  and  colossal  Bell 
of  Mingoon,  cracked  by  earthquake,  but  the  second  largest  in  the  world, 
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the  grandeur  of  the  uncompleted  design  memorialising  the  frustrated 
ambition  of  a Burmese  king  who  desired  to  be  immortalised  as  a 
Phaya-Taga , or  “ Pagoda-Builder,”  rather  than  by  memories  of  war 
and  conquest.  The  spiritual  idealism  which  colours  Burmese  idiosyn- 
crasy tinges  the  story  of  the  past,  and  a modern  writer  aptly  epitomises 
one  aspect  of  British  rule  as  “ an  attempt  to  turn  poetic  philosophers 
into  efficient  policemen.”  The  charm  of  this  freshwater  cruise  is 
enhanced  by  frequent  opportunities  of  landing  at  riverside  villages, 
visits  to  Burmese  farms,  and  strolls  through  picturesque  markets  or 
beneath  the  palms  and  tamarinds  of  country  roads  leading  to 
mouldering  pagodas  and  forgotten  shrines.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  verdant  shores  are  true  “ children  of  the  river  ” — the  mystic 
flood  which  supplies  their  wants  and  moulds  their  character,  afford- 
ing them  an  “ education  of  contact  ” with  the  outside  world  to  soften 
the  crude  asperity  of  mental  isolation.  The  mother  plunges  her 
little  ones  into  the  eddying  waters  so  early  that  even  in  helpless 
infancy  they  become  amphibious  as  the  croaking  frogs  in  the  iris 
beds  at  the  river’s  edge.  Merry  bathing  parties  display  their  skill  in 
diving,  swimming,  or  fishing  by  hand  in  the  crystal  depths ; and 
graceful  girls,  like  brown  Naiads,  disport  themselves  beneath  the 
drooping  boughs  which  kiss  the  ripples  of  some  sheltered  creek  fit 
for  a fairy’s  haunt.  Parrots  call  from  the  trees,  and  kingfishers  flit 
across  the  shallows  in  flashes  of  emerald  light.  Luxuriance  of 
vegetation  and  depth  of  colour  increase  with  every  hour  of  the 
downward  voyage.  Gold  mohur  and  scarlet  cotton-tree  dazzle  the 
eye  as  they  tower  up  into  the  burning  blue  of  the  tropical  sky,  and 
when  the  crescent  moon  sinks  beneath  the  horizon  myriads  of 
glittering  fireflies  suggest,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  an  Oriental  poet, 
that  “ the  night  is  adrift  with  her  stream  of  stars.” 

Thabetkein,  the  busy  port  of  the  ruby  mines  sixty  miles  away ; 
Yandoon,  the  malodorous  fish-curing  town  a la  mode  de  Burma , which 
buries  the  native  hors  d'ceuvre  to  eat  it  in  decay ; and  beautiful  Prome, 
asleep  in  the  moonlight,  are  visited  in  turn,  the  character  of  the 
scenery  changing  as  the  wide  Delta  opens  up  before  the  advancing 
steamer  in  branching  channels,  like  numerous  rivers  springing  from 
the  parent  Irrawaddy.  Above  us  rises  the  sacred  cliff  of  Gaudama, 
an  ancient  resort  of  religious  pilgrimage,  with  countless  statues  of 
Buddha  carved  to  inaccessible  heights  in  the  living  rock.  The 
romance  of  this  watery  world  turns  over  a new  page  on  entering  the 
great  Bassein  Creek,  the  last  stage  of  the  thousand-mile  course. 
Elephants  feeding  in  the  jungle,  and  requiring  a whole  day  for  a full 
meal,  crash  through  the  canes  regardless  of  the  passing  steamer. 
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Peacocks  drag  their  gorgeous  trains  over  pink  river-grass  and  golden 
sands.  Grey  egrets  preen  their  soft  plumage  at  the  water’s  edge, 
and  purple  hornbills  rest  on  swaying  palms.  The  Delta  is  alive 
with  craft — rice-boats  and  launches,  cargo-boats  and  steamers. 
The  barbaric  fenaw , with  swelling  sails  and  twenty  oars;  the 
curving  native  barge,  and  the  graceful  sampans,  flitting  like  brown- 
winged moths  across  the  stream.  Boys,  tattooed  from  head  to  foot 
in  elaborate  patterns,  descend  side-creek  and  canal  in  a rude  dug-out 
— the  hollow  tree  which  forms  the  primitive  boat — and  the  green 
tunnels  of  foliage  show  houses  of  plaited  mats,  raised  on  piles  and 
reached  by  ladders. 

Miles  of  malarious  marsh  have  been  reclaimed  by  Government 
from  the  new  land  ever  silting  up  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  forming  the  rich  rice-fields  of  this  alluvial  soil.  Riverside 
towns  and  villages  become  more  frequent  in  the  lower  reaches, 
and  miniature  markets  of  country  produce  make  patches  of 
brilliant  colour  on  the  sandy  shore.  Silken-clad  girls,  with  flower- 
decked hair,  sit  beneath  pink  and  green  umbrellas,  shading  piles  of 
golden  plantains  and  pineapples.  Bamboo  stalls  of  curious  lacquer- 
ware  and  rough  pottery  stand  at  the  edge  of  wooden  wharves,  and 
trays  of  clay  Buddhas,  packets  of  gold  leaf,  and  sheaves  of  incense - 
sticks  appeal  to  the  religious  instincts  of  pilgrims  bound  for  the 
Golden  Pagoda  of  distant  Rangoon.  The  trade  here,  as  elsewhere, 
is  monopolised  by  the  Burmese  women,  though  many  pink-turbaned 
admirers  lie  on  the  sand,  smoking,  flirting,  and  singing  with  the 
characteristic  dolce  far  niente  of  masculine  life.  The  long  fresh- 
water cruise  floats  us  from  wilderness  to  sea,  from  dreamland  to 
reality.  Rice-mills  line  the  shores,  ocean-going  ships  rush  towards 
the  forest  of  masts  encircling  busy  Rangoon,  and  huge  teak-rafts, 
floated  down  from  distant  woods,  and  sometimes  two  years  on  the 
way,  reach  their  moorings  at  the  Ahlone  timber-yards.  Elephants, 
working  with  military  precision,  drag  the  giant  trunks  by  chains 
from  the  river’s  brink  and  pile  them  up  with  mathematical  exactness, 
pushing  them  with  their  heads  until  perfectly  level.  Even  com- 
mercial Burma  can  never  be  commonplace,  for  beyond  the  motley 
throngs  of  the  cosmopolitan  port,  the  golden  spire  of  the  Shwe 
Dagon,  queen  of  pagodas  and  goal  of  the  Irrawaddy  voyager, 
idealises  the  city  clustering  round  the  sacred  hill,  and  created  by 
the  central  sanctuary  of  Burma’s  ancient  faith. 
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THE  GLADSTONE-BROWNING 
CONTROVERSY. 


NE  thing  I ought  to  have  told  you  about,”  observed 


Dr.  Leete  at  breakfast,  as  we  discussed  the  programme  of 


the  day,  “ is  that  Professor  Martynson  wishes  to  have  an  interview 
with  you.” 

“And  Professor  Martynson  is— — ?” 

“ Our  greatest  living  authority  on  Victorian  and  post-Victorian 
literature.  He  is  making  his  big  book  on  * The  Gladstone-Browning 
Controversy,’  and  when  I told  him  about  you — that  you  were  a 
resuscitated  contemporary,  so  to  speak— he  was  immensely  interested, 
and  asked  me  to  lend  you  his  essay  on  ‘The  Ethics  of  the 
Pseudonym  in  the  Victorian  Era.’  You  know — in  fact  it  must  be 
quite  familiar  to  you,  though  so  anomalous  to  us— the  curious 
double  code  of  ethics  prevailing  in  your  era  as  regards  false  names. 
When  we  examine  the  newspaper  files  that  survive  from  your 
century  we  find  that  ‘John  Jones,  alias  Robert  Brown,  alias  Henry 
Smith,’  is  always  a gaol-bird,  ‘wanted  by  the  police,’  in  your 
phraseology.  But  Charles  Dickens,  alias  Boz,  Marian  Evans,  alias 
George  Eliot,  and  W.  M.  Thackeray,  alias  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  are 
not  * wanted  by  the  police  ’ at  all.  They  -—  ” 

“Well,  I should  rather  think ,”  I began,  but  my  host 

interrupted. 

“ I know  you  can’t  understand  our  altered  point  of  view.  It’s 
a case  of  trying  to  fit  a glove  of  four  fingers  upon  a hand  of  five,  as 
one  of  your  own  philosophers  might  have  said.  But  this  curious 
laxity  of  yours  has  had  an  unforeseen  result.  Fifty  years  ago — when 
Professor  Martynson’s  work  on  ‘ The  Composite  Kipling  ’ was  as 
yet  undreamed  of — every  educated  man  believed  that  ‘ Recessional/ 
‘The  Absent-minded  Beggar,’  and  ‘The  Jungle  Book’  were  by 
the  same  author  ! I suppose  you  can  see  the  bearing  of  all  this 
on  the  Gladstone-Browning  dispute.  Ah  ! here  comes  the  man 
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himself,”  as  the  tinkle  of  an  electric  bell  announced  the  great  man’s 
appearance. 

“ But  what  is  the  Gladstone-Browning  Controversy  ? ” was  on  the 
tip  of  my  tongue,  but  I was  afraid.  A man  who  wakes  up  acciden- 
tally in  a new  century  has  a reputation  to  lose,  and  I did  not  like 
to  admit  that  I had  never  heard  of  any  dispute  between  the  great 
statesman  and  the  greater  poet.  I tried  to  recollect  in  Mrs.  Suther- 
land Orr  and  in  Morley’s  “ Gladstone  ” any  traces  of  the  desired 
event ; an  unspoken  prayer,  “ Oh  for  one  hour  of  Claudius  Clear  ! ” 
sprang  up  and  passed,  swift  as  summer  lightning.  It  was  of  no  avail. 
The  inner  tablet  was  a blank,  and  I turned  in  despair  to  face  the 
dreaded  Professor  Martynson. 

“ Don’t  understand  what  the  exact  point  of  the  controversy  is  ? ” 
queried  the  Professor,  looking  at  me  as  if  I ought  to  be  preserved 
in  spirits.  “Just  let  me  make  the  point  clear — if  I can.  Was  there 
any  such  person  as  Robert  Browning  in  your  era  ? ” 

“Well,  I always  supposed  there  was,”  I replied.  “Born  1812, 
died  18 — : I forget  the  exact  year.  Wrote  ‘ Sordello,’  ‘Paracelsus,’ 
‘ Men  and  Women,’  and— other  things.” 

“ Ah ! ” said  the  Professor,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  ruminated  a 
moment.  Then  the  torrent  burst  forth. 

“ There  is  an  important  and  growing  school  that  regards  ‘ Robert 
Browning  ’ as  the  pen-name  of  the  contemporary  statesman,  William 
Gladstone.” 

“ Goodness  ! where  did  Mrs.  Browning  get  her  name  from  ? ” I 
asked,  a little  stupefied.  (The  question  was  unintelligent,  but  I had 
lost  my  bearings.) 

The  Professor  smiled — the  smile  of  the  superior  person. 

“ Of  course  there  was  a Mr.  Browning — probably  fifty.  But  the 
man  who  married  Elizabeth  Barrett — what  evidence  is  there  that  he 
wrote  the  poems  you  mention  ? ” 

“Well,  of  all  the ” But  I had  not  observed  that  the 

Professor  wished  to  go  on. 

“Some  years  ago,  Professor  Ituamiti,  of  Osaka  University, 
startled  the  world  by  his  sensational  work,  ‘ The  Colossal  “ Browning  ” 
Fraud,’  in  which  he  broached  the  theory  that  ‘ Robert  Browning  ’ 
was  the  nom  de  plume  beneath  which  Gladstone  chose  to  veil 
his  literary  personality.  You  would  like  to  hear  some  of  his 
arguments  ? ” 

I nodded,  and  the  Professor  flowed  on. 

“One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  your  great  statesman’s 
intellect  was  a subtlety  which  led  to  obscurity.  Witticisms  on  this 
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subject  were  thick  as  summer  flies  in  ephemeral  Victorian  literature. 
Now,  it  is  at  least  curious  to  find  that  ‘Robert  Browning’  was 
remarkable  for  obscurity  too.  His  ‘ Sordello  ’ ” 

“ And  that’s  what  you  call  a proof  ! ” I interrupted  indignantly. 
But  the  Professor  went  on  unruffled. 

“ The  mere  fact  of  obscurity  is  nothing  in  itself ; but  our  case  is 
‘ cumulative,’  if  I may  say  so.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a violent  lover  of 
liberty  and  hater  of  oppression.  So  was  Browning.  The  poet  was  a 
lover  of  Italy — 

Open  my  heart,  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  “ Italy.” 

He  was  a violent  partisan  of  Italian  freedom,  a hater  of  Austrian 
rule.  Now  we  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  got  into  trouble  for  his 
ungoverned  expressions  of  opinion  on  these  very  points.  Again,  the 
poet  took  an  intense  pleasure  in  the  history,  genius,  government  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  that  time  very  unusual  in  a 
Protestant  Englishman.  So  did  the  statesman.  This  love  seems  to 
have  been  connected,  in  both,  with  a pure  delight  in  Jesuitical 
subtleties  of  argument  for  their  own  sake.  The  statesman  was 
remarkable,  even  among  his  admirers,  for  his  ingenuity  in  ‘ making 
out  ’ a case  where  to  ordinary  eyes  there  was  none ; the  poet  was 
practically  the  inventor  of  a form  of  lyric  which  may  be  described  as 
the  Idealized  Brief.” 

“This  is  interesting!”  I ventured  to  remark,  as  the  Professor 
paused  a moment.  Then  the  professional  habit  reasserted  itself. 

“ Not  to  mention  other  points  of  similarity — similarities  of  erudite 
classical  and  Italian  knowledge,  of  religious  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies— there  is  one  very  curious  scrap  of  contemporary  criticism  of 
Robert  Browning.  About  the  time  of  your — your  exit  from  the 
Victorian  world — was  written  a small  book  on  Browning  by  a young 
author  named  Chesterton — a work— — ” 

“ I know  it  well,”  I interjected. 

“ A work  which  shows  everywhere  the  mental  euphuism  (as  our 
critics  have  named  it)  of  your  day.  In  dealing  with  ‘ The  Ring  and 
the  Book,’  he  remarks  that  it  is  unique  among  epic  poems,  in  that  it 
goes  on  the  principle  of  ‘ One  Man,  One  Vote,’  or  (more  accurately) 

‘ One  Dramatis  Persona , One  Vote.’  All  previous  epics  had  been 
written  from  only  one  point  of  view.  And,  he  goes  on  to  show,  this 
is  the  literary  equivalent  of  a political  change — the  change  which 
asserted  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  a voice  in  politics.  Note  this  : 
the  admission  is  significant.” 
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I looked  attentive,  and  the  Professor  continued : 

“ Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  hypothesis,  that  Gladstone  did  write  his 
big  poem— what  would  be  its  leading  characteristics  ? I think  I may 
safely  say  (1)  That  it  would  be  exceedingly  prolix  ; (2)  That  it  would 
be  obscure ; (3)  That  it  would  betray  the  author’s  immense  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  Rome  and  medieval  Italy  by  its  choice  of  time 
and  place  ; (4)  That  it  would  enforce  its  author’s  master  principle  of 
‘ One  Man,  One  Vote,’  in  some  novel  and  unique  literary  fashion. 
There  is  only  one  poem  in  English  literature  which  satisfies  all  these 
tests — ‘The  Ring  and  the  Book.’  It  appeared  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s intellect  was  in  its  prime.  This  is  at  least  a curious 
coincidence. 

“ One  point  more.  This  ‘ Robert  Browning,’  if  he  was  not 
Gladstone,  was  his  spiritual  brother.  The  works  of  the  great  poet 
of  Liberalism  must  have  become  the  statesman’s  spiritual  diary — his 
comforter  and  companion  in  every  weary  hour.  The  man  who 
found  time  to  write  about  Lord  de  Tabley  would  have  trumpeted 
‘ The  Ring  and  the  Book  ’ to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  He 
did  not . Tennyson — the  representative  of  everything  Gladstone 
destroyed — got  reviews,  consideration,  peerage,  everything— from  his 
opponent’s  hands.  But  a man  might  read  through  Morley’s  * Glad- 
stone’ and  not  find  out  that  there  was  such  a man  as  Robert 
Browning — almost ! The  explanation  (on  my  hypothesis)  is  quite 
simple.  The  author  of  ‘ Waverley  ’ does  not  quote  * The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel.’  The  self-consciousness  of  anonymity  betrays 
itself  by  habitual  ignoring. 

“ The  internal  evidence  is  something  overwhelming.  One  thing 
is  certain.  This  ‘ Robert  Browning  ’ had  some  mystery  about  him. 
The  evidence  that  the  poet  lived  a dual  life  cannot  be  passed  over. 
There  is  a small  poem  of  his,  named  ‘ House,’  the  thought  of 
which  is  that  he,  the  poet,  is  a Voice,  unknown  in  his  outer  and 
vulgar  shell  to  the  world.” 

“ Well,  yes,”  I assented,  with  some  interest.  (Why  is  the  11  Fallacy 
of  Paraphrase  ” not  given  in  the  usual  manuals  of  Formal  Logic  ?) 

“ Observe  a curious  reference  to  Shakespeare’s  sonnets. 

With  this  key 

Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart. 

The  immense  significance  of  this  you  will  see  before  I have 
done. 

“ In  immediate  juxtaposition  comes  a poem  called  1 Shop.’  Here 
the  poet  idealises  the  life  where  one  escapes  from  the  dusty  work  of 
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catching  votes — or  customers — to  some  secret  country  house  of 
romance.  Note  especially  the  words  : 

He  who  rambles  lone 

Makes  Rothschild  tremble  on  his  throne. 

i.e.  the  daily  work  done  and  despised  by  the  poet  is  on  a giant’s 
scale.  Then  let  us  look  at  the  poem  called  ‘At  the  Mermaid.’ 
Here  you  have  a direct  comparison  with  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  * Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy  ’ of  your 
day.  If  so,  you  will  appreciate  the  perfect  literary  tact  with  which 
the  poet  tells  you  that  ‘ Here  is  a Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy 
going  on  under  your  eyes,’  by  simply  quoting  the  two  lines  from 
Ben  Jonson  which  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare. 

The  figure  that  thou  here  seest  . . . Tut ! 

Vas  it  for  gentle  Shakespeare  put  ? 

“ Then,  too,  look  at  the  argument  of  the  poem.  What  does  this 
second  Shakespeare  say?  That  he  abandons  all  hope  of  being 
‘Next  Poet.’  Why?  Because  he  chooses  to  wear  an  impenetrable 
mask?' 

The  Professor  looked  up,  and  I became  duly  impressed. 

“ I may  add  that  tradition  attributes  to  the  man  who  married 
Elizabeth  Barrett  a remarkable  absence  of  intellectual  conceit,  and 
the  reverse  to  Gladstone.  But  I have  not  touched  at  all  upon  the 
anagrammatical  argument.  You  know  a tiny  poem  called  * Wall  ’?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I should  like  to  hear  you  on  its  significance.” 

I hesitated  a moment.  “Well,  a man  looks  at  a wall,  and — 
and— it’s  very  optimistic.” 

The  Professor  looked  like  a successful  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

“You  admit  that  the  tone  of  the  poem  is  ‘very  opti- 
mistic ’ ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Its  atmosphere  might  be  described  by  the  single  word  ‘glad?  ’ ” 

“Yes.” 

“ What  were  the  quaint  Victorian  contrivances  called  * walls  ’ 
usually  composed  of?  ” 

“ Oh,  stone  generally.  But ” 

The  Professor  jumped  with  delight.  “ Glad-stone  ! Do  you 
see?”  he  queried  gleefully,  rubbing  in  the  anagram  hard.  “Now 
for  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem  ? ” 
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My  memory  gave  out,  and  the  Professor  repeated  : 

Account  as  wood,  brick,  stone,  this  ring 
Of  the  rueful  neighbours,  and— forth  to  thee  ! 

“ Having  got  this  key  of  ‘ wall  ’ for  ‘ stone/  let  us  proceed  to  ‘ St 
Martin’s  Summer.’  You  know  the  poem  ? ” 

I assented,  and  the  Professor  continued  : 

“ In  the  second  verse,  you  find  the  line  * Walls  admit  of  no 
expansion/  followed  by  lines  implying  that  it  is  the  want  of  gladness 
that  prevents  the  expansion.  The  next  line  runs,  ‘ What  makes  glad 
Life’s  winter?’  and  the  last  line  of  the  same  verse  is,  ‘Walls  lie 
wrecked.’  The  next  verse  ends  with  ‘ blind  ’ — always  the  significant 
catchword  which  warns  the  Browningite  to  be  on  the  alert.  Now 
for  the  next  verse  : 

Where  we  plan  our  dwelling, 

C/ooms  a graveyard?  sure/y  ! 

Head  stone,  foot  stone,  moss  may  drape — 

Name,  date,  violets  hide  frotti  spelling. 

“ The  last  line  simply  means,  ‘ Modesty  forbids  my  saying  it  out 
straight.’  If  these  things  are  nothing,”  cried  the  Professor,  “then 
is  Bohemia  nothing,  the- — ” 

I interrupted  in  heartfelt  admiration.  “ ‘ Childe  Roland  to  the 
Dark  Tower  came/  ” I exclaimed.  “ Is  it  not  worth  being 
‘ resurrected  ’ in  a new  century  to  get  new  light  like  this  ? ” 

“ One  thing  more,”  said  the  Professor  eagerly.  “ ‘ Childe 
Roland  ’ — your  critics  could  make  nothing  of  it.” 

“Browning  himself  said  it  meant  nothing  in  particular,”  I 
remarked,  devoutly  hoping  I should  not  be  asked  for  my  authority. 
“ Huxley  thought  it  was  on  Old  Age ; Chesterton  says  it  means  the 
miraculousness  of  the  Commonplace,  and ” 

“Now  listen  to  Professor  Ituamiti,”  interrupted  the  Professor. 
“The  transition  from  ‘Brown  ’-ing  to  ‘ Glad-stone’  is  typified  in  the 
‘ unexpected  little  river  ’ which  divides  the  dusky  brown  landscape 
of  the  first  part  from  the  mountains  and  happiness — the  gladness 
and  stone — of  the  second.  The  Dark  Tower — the  riddle  of  the 
Gladstone-Browning  combination — is  (note  the  words  ‘blind  as 
the  fool’s  heart  ’)  built  of  brown  stone , and ” 

The  yawn  would  come.  I put  the  muscles  under  constraint  in 
a second,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Professor  looked  ruffled. 

“ I think,  my  young  friend,  I have  talked  enough.  I must  lend 
you  Professor  Ituamiti’s  book.” 

He  rose  ; and  as  he  prepared  to  go,  he  murmured  to  himself  the 
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century-old  lines  that  formed  a spirit-link  between  my  old  and  my 
new  existence  : 

Back  then  to  our  sherris-brewage  ! 

“ Kingship  ” quotha?  I shall  wait — 

Waive  the  present  time  : some  new  age  . . . 

But  let  fools  anticipate  ! 

Meanwhile  greet  me — “ friend,  good  fellow, 

Gentle  Will”  my  merry  men  ! 

As  for  making  Envy  yellow 

With  “ Next  Poet  ’’—(Manners,  Ben  !) 

Then  the  mutterings  became  inaudible.  I thought  I could  hear 
a reiterated  “ Gentle  Will  ! ” : and  perhaps  it  was  imagination  that 
filled  up  the  blanks  and  made  me  hear  the  words : — 

Not  see  ? because  of  night  perhaps  ? . . . 

Built  of  brown  stone,  without  a counterpart 
In  the  whole  world  . . . 

The  Professor  had  gone. 

RICHARD  E.  CROOK 
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MY  IRISH  FRIENDS. 


HE  humour  of  the  ordinary  English  villager  is  humorous  by 


X chance  alone ; if  humorous  at  all,  his  humour  is  unintentional. 
The  slow-witted  Arcadian  does  not  often  intend  to  perpetrate  a joke, 
and  is  apt  to  be  affronted  if  the  hearer  is  amused  when  no  joke  is 
intended.  And  when  he  attempts  to  be  witty,  his  wit  often  takes 
the  form  of  that  “ unflinching  frankness  ” which  George  Eliot  has 
immortalised  in  the  scene  at  the  “Rainbow” — unflinching  frankness 
which  is  unpleasant  only  to  the  object  of  it. 

The  humour  of  the  Irish  villager  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Irish- 
men feel  they  have  a reputation  to  keep  up  in  the  matter,  and  are 
as  a rule  conscious  that  they  are  amusing.  And  how  pleasant  is 
their  humour  ! It  never  wounds,  or,  if  there  is  a sting,  the  gracious 
manner  of  saying  the  ungracious  thing  leaves  no  sore. 

Infinitely  humorous,  too,  is  the  personality  of  the  Irish  poor. 
Individuality,  unexpectedness,  is  stamped  on  all  their  ways,  all  their 
sayings. 

One  of  my  Irish  friends  was  a certain  Michael  Cork — or  possibly 
Corchrane  is  a correct  rendering.  He  was  a squatter  on  the  out- 
skirts, the  no  man’s  land,  of  a large  and  well  cared-for  estate,  and 
had  built  himself  a cabin,  the  most  unlovely,  unpicturesque,  hopelessly 
uncomfortable  dwelling  that  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  ever  sheltered 
himself  under  in  this  civilised  country.  The  wind  whistled  through 
the  boards  which  formed  the  walls  ; the  turf  fire  smoked  all  day,  no 
matter  in  which  direction  the  weathercock  pointed;  the  floor  was 
mud,  pure  and  simple.  Over  the  doorway,  Michael  with  infinite 
care  had  carved  I.H.S.,  and  this,  Mrs.  Cork  told  us,  signified  “ Holy 
Saint  John”  : she  could  not  read,  and  the  sequence  of  the  letters  was 
of  little  moment  to  her.  The  door  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
doors,  relics  surely  of  a time  when  windows  were  not  made  to  let  in 
air,  which  opened  in  two  parts,  and  the  upper  part  being  always 
open,  the  fowls  were  able  to  fly  in  and  out,  greatly  to  their  happiness  ; 
the  pig  rambled  hither  and  thither  as  it  willed,  but  always  found 
leisure  from  its  many  engagements  to  run  joyfully  to  the  gate  to 
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welcome  Michael  on  his  return  from  work.  A strange  grotesque 
figure  indeed  ! As  a rule  he  wore  two  or  more  coats ; they  were 
ragged,  old.  In  his  hand  was  a tall  stick.  On  Sundays  some 
indescribable  change  came  over  his  appearance.  The  clothes  were 
the  same,  but  they  were  worn  with  a greater  air  of  neatness.  Possibly 
he  had  cleaned  his  boots  or  put  on  a chance  cotton  tie.  I was  never 
able  to  catch  the  exact  difference,  but  some  difference  there  was. 

He  was  very  tall,  with  a strong  well-built  frame  and  a gentle  face. 
Little  children  loved  him.  He  combined  those  two  qualities,  rare 
as  a combination  in  women,  commoner  in  men,  almost  universal 
in  our  equine  friends — strength  and  infinite  gentleness.  His  face, 
like  his  clothes,  was  seamed  with  dirt,  the  dirt  not  of  days  but  of 
years,  I had  almost  said  of  ages.  But  the  man  was  a gentleman  in 
spite  of  it,  with  a gentleman’s  instincts,  and  with  a quite  feminine 
tact,  with  which  Mrs.  Cork  was  not  equally  gifted. 

She  too  had  her  individuality,  her  personality.  I used  to  think 
of  Charles  Lamb’s  triumphant  borrower  when  she  appeared  before 
me,  and  of  myself  as  one  of  the  inferior  race  struggling  in  vain  with 
destiny,  obliged  to  give  if  she  ordained  I should,  rendering  up  all 
she  demanded  with  becoming  humility.  She  would  ask  for  the 
very  clothes  you  had  on,  and  ask  as  a right.  One  day  her  eyes  fell 
on  a pair  of  strong  boots  which  a friend  was  wearing,  and  boots  she 
needed.  “ What  big  feet  you’ve  got ! ” she  said,  as  if  the  feet  had 
been  made  big  by  a kind  providence  on  purpose  for  her  needs. 
Michael,  whose  perceptions  were  finer,  with  ready  chivalry  put  in  his 
word,  and  unconsciously  did  more  to  gain  the  desired  end.  “ Ah, 
but  see  what  a grand,  tall  woman  she  is  altogether,”  he  said.  My 
reader  must  know  that  to  double  adjectives  is  a peculiarity,  or  a 
mark,  of  the  poetical  Irish  race. 

But  I must  do  my  friend  Mrs.  Cork  (she  still  lives,  although,  alas  ! 
not  in  her  unpicturesque  cabin)  the  justice  to  say  that  she  never  left 
the  impression  on  one’s  mind,  as  do  some  of  our  poorer  neighbours, 
of  being  “ a great  beggar.”  She  did  her  begging  in  too  lordly  a way 
to  leave  any  such  unworthy  impression.  She  looked  indeed  on  our 
gifts  as  a sort  of  barter  with  her,  for  she  from  time  to  time  brought, 
and  would  not  be  refused,  such  things  as  she  had— eggs,  goat’s  milk, 
and  the  like.  We,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  were  possessed  of  certain 
things  and  she  was  possessed  of  others ; and  these  givings  and 
takings  were  only,  to  her  primitive  mind,  an  exchange,  nothing  more. 
She  anticipated  no  excuse,  and  found  none,  when  she  came  to  make 
her  cheerful  exactions.  She  had  “an  undeniable  way”  with  her, 
asking  boldly  for  what  she  needed,  or  annexing  it  in  a manner 
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peculiar  to  herself.  How  lordly,  how  regal  were  these  annexations ! 
They  were  above  board  ; she  was  honestly  dishonest.  She  attempted 
no  concealment  when  the  time  for  disclosure  was  ripe.  On  one 
occasion  we  entrusted  to  her  care  a dress  which  had  to  be  conveyed 
to  a near  neighbour  of  hers.  She  set  off  with  it— -I  can  see  her  tall 
gaunt  figure  now,  her  short  petticoat,  her  sun  bonnet,  her  tall  staff 
in  her  hand,  her  determined  grenadier  tread.  She  set  off,  indeed,  in 
the  direction  of  the  neighbour  for  whom  the  dress  was  intended. 
But  long  ere  she  started  on  that  journey,  as  soon  as  the  request  was 
made  to  her,  we  should,  had  we  been  more  observant,  have  seen 
conquest  in  her  blue  Irish  eyes.  Her  mind  meditated  great  achieve- 
ments, which  at  the  proper  time  she  would  reveal  without  fear  or 
shame.  At  the  next  interview  I asked,  innocently,  had  she  delivered 
her  parcel.  Boldly  she  replied  she  had  kept  the  dress  for  herself  and 
if  I didn't  let  her  keep  it  she'd  never  enter  the  church  again — a threat 
not  unknown  in  English  Arcadias.  I was  in  her  net ; I struggled 
no  more  with  destiny ; the  day  was  hers. 

Her  other  annexations  were  conducted  with  the  same  high 
hand,  the  same  regal  disregard  of  rule  and  order  as  interpreted  by 
the  inferior  race.  There  was  no  cringing  about  her ; she  never 
stooped.  And  although  she  lived  in  wretchedness  and  dirt,  she  had 
money  “put  by,”  and,  as  far  as  her  few  poor  wants  went,  never 
needed.  That  money  she  had  indeed  to  spend  after  her  husband’s 
death — he  died  before  her — but  the  feeling  that  she  possessed  it 
gave  her  an  air  of  independence,  and  when  it  was  spent  she  lived 
much  on  the  remembrance  of  its  grandeur.  Alas  ! when  it  was  spent, 
she  had  to  go  to  “ the  house  which  never  is  a home,”  and  its  clean 
whiteness  was  a sore  trial,  or  desolation,  to  her  instincts,  which  lay, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  other  directions.  The  first  year  she  was  there, 
a friend  sent  her  some  tea,  not  knowing  that  the  workhouse  supplied 
tea  to  the  inmates  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  receive  gifts 
in  kind.  And,  although  she  might  not  drink  it,  that  tea  she  would 
keep.  She  would,  she  said,  burn  it  sooner  than  anyone  else  should 
have  it.  And  even  parish  authorities  quailed  before  her.  She  kept 
her  tea ; she  may  have  it  in  her  possession  still. 

She  was  not  loved  by  her  poor  neighbours,  or  rather  she  did 
not  love  them,  and  they  feared  her.  Children  fled  from  her,  and 
her  hand  was  against  every  man,  every  man’s  hand  perhaps  against 
her.  She  had— -and  I am  only  writing  of  the  last  five  years — the 
reputation  of  being  a witch.  Her  only  near  neighbour  was  a 
solitary  man — wizard  if  ever  wizard  is  left  in  our  degenerate  country, 
where  children  are  taught  the  multiplication  table  instead  of  a belief 
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in  the  supernatural.  Close  to  this  wizard’s  house  is  a great  tree, 
dead  from  its  roots  upward — the  blasted  oak  upon  the  heath.  Mrs. 
Cork  was  said  to  have  overlooked  the  old  man  and  made  him 
lame,  and  there  was  constant  warfare  going  on  between  the  wizard 
and  the  wild  witch-woman.  His  was  an  ungracious  old  age  ; un- 
lovely, not  like  the  quainter,  more  human  old  age  of  the  couple  in 
the  cabin. 

Quivi  ’1  lasciammo,  che  piu  non  ne  narro ; 

though  I might  reveal  many  and  curious  things. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Cork,  the  wild  witch-woman.  When 
Michael  died  she  was  heartbroken  ; there  are  broken  hearts  among 
us  still.  She  did  not  care  for  her  little  cabin  or  this  dear  green 
earth  any  more  ; for  this  poor  little  world,  which  had  indeed  not 
given  her  much  of  its  goods  or  done  much  to  make  her  in  love 
with  it.  She  used  to  stand  by  her  door  and  look  across  the  wild 
heath  bounded  by  the  sunset,  with  her  hand  shading  her  dim  eyes, 
looking  for  Michael.  But  Michael  had  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
voice  and  could  not  come- Then  the  workhouse  crowned  all. 

There  was  an  individuality  about  the  old  couple  to  which  I look 
back  with  an  affectionate  regret.  But  I by  no  means  quote  their 
cabin,  their  minagey  as  typical  of  Irish  villages.  Both  were  quite 
abnormal.  In  the  village  street  lived  a certain  widow  O’Leary, 
whose  house  was  a strong  contrast  to  the  wretchedness  of  theirs. 
To  use  the  old  formula,  not  without  its  expressiveness,  “ you  could 
eat  your  dinner  off  the  floor,”  and  she  was  a beautiful  picture  of 
old  age,  shining  with  soap,  a perpetual  sunlight  of  cleanliness 
around  her.  She  moved  in  somewhat  higher  circles  than  did  my 
friends  the  Corks,  and  had  a boarded  floor  to  her  room ; but  she 
too  had  her  individuality,  she  had  the  Bible  at  her  fingers’  ends, 
and  her  room  ornamented  with  the  most  surprisingly  gaudy  pictures 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise — Pio  Nono  and  O’Connell 
being  very  conspicuous  among  them.  They  both  shared  her 
almost  equal  veneration  and  regard,  and  seemed,  from  their  portraits, 
to  be  equally  respectable  gentlemen,  with  mild  faces  and  pink 
cheeks,  and  alike  incapable  of  Papal  decrees  or  of  revolutions. 
I recollect  no  witty  sayings  of  hers,  but  on  one  occasion  she  was 
amusing  if  not  witty.  Her  craze  was  politics  : she  was  an  ardent 
home  ruler.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and 
the  highly  respected  parish  doctor,  a zealous  Conservative,  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of  them  on  one  of  his  professional  visits  to  her, 
and  thereby  drew  down  on  himself  a torrent  of  shrill  Irish  vitu- 
peration. “ You  little  thief  of  a doctor  ! ” she  called  after  him  as  he 
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went  down  the  village  street — and  fortunately  he  saw  the  humour 
of  the  thing — “ You  little  thief  of  a doctor  ! They  haven’t  murdered 
half  as  many  people  as  you  have  ! ” 

But,  leaving  my  old  villagers,  let  me  turn  to  some  Irish  friends 
who  possess,  not  perhaps  the  knack  of  saying  witty  things,  but  the 
no  less  happy  knack  of  repeating  stories  of  other  men’s  wit,  and 
with  infinite  skill.  Like  some  professional  raconteur , they  sit 
them  down  when  in  the  vein  and  pour  forth  endless  anecdotes, 
without  once  failing  to  catch  or  to  accentuate  the  happy  point. 
They  are  never  tedious,  never  lengthy.  We  never,  as  we  listen, 
recall  that  proverb,  set  forth  as  a warning  for  all  time  to  tedious 
storytellers — that  immortal  whose  stories  “ were  very  long,  and  very 
dull,  and  all  about  himself,  and  we  had  laughed  at  them  ten  times 
before  ; however,  we  were  kind  enough  to  laugh  at  them  once 
again.”  Not  such  indeed  are  the  stories  of  my  Irish  friends.  They 
have  no  longuers  which  we  want  to  skip  ; the  sparkle,  the  fun,  the 
brevity,  are  all  alike  irresistible,  and  are  enjoyed  by  the  teller  as  by 
the  listeners. 

But  how  shall  English  pen  hope  to  catch  that  sparkle,  that 
charm  ? 

The  friend  to  whom  I owe  nearly  all  the  anecdotes  with  which 
I bring  these  recollections  to  a close  comes  of  a family  of  whom 
many  were  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  reached  high  places  therein ; and 
many  therefore  of  his  stories  are  legal.  The  first  three  I propose 
to  recount  may  possibly  have  been  in  print  before,  although  I have 
not  met  with  them,  and  are  therefore  perhaps  already  public 
property ; if  so,  they  must  be  tendered  with  apologies.  A judge 
of  note  and  a friend,  a barrister,  were  together  in  court,  and  while 
the  barrister  was  pleading  with  all  the  eloquence  of  an  Irishman, 

a donkey  brayed  outside.  “ One  at  a time  please,  Mr. ,”  said 

the  judge.  The  barrister’s  humour  treasured  up  this  episode,  and 
the  whirligig  of  time  brought  in  its  revenges.  Again  the  pair  of 
friends  were  in  court,  and  again  a donkey  brayed,  and  this  time 
the  judge  was  charging  the  jury.  “ There’s  such  an  echo  in  this 
court,”  said  the  barrister,  looking  around  him  with  inimitable 
nonchalance,  during  a pause  made  to  let  the  noisy  interruption 
expend  itself.  There  was,  to  me,  humour  in  the  very  improbability 
of  these  two  pieces  of  good  fortune  leading  to  the  two  witty  remarks. 
And  was  it  the  same  judge  and  barrister  (they  seemed  to  be  always 
travelling  about  together  to  give  point  to  each  other’s  wit,  as  some 
unbelieving  Englishwoman  remarked) — was  it  the  same  judge  and 
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barrister  who  were  once  driving  alone  in  a “gig”  of  old  days,  when 
the  elder  man  said  to  the  younger,  “ If  the  gallows  had  its  due, 
where  would  you  be  now?”  “Driving  alone,  my  lord,”  said  the 
other  in  that  squeaky  voice  which  seemed  to  give  point  and 
piquancy  to  his  replies. 

On  another  occasion  a young  man  was  brought  up  before  this 
family  judge  who  supplies  so  many  of  my  anecdotes,  for  stealing  a 
domestic  bird  whose  name  is  still  unfortunately  connected  with  lack 
of  intellect,  although  daily  experience  in  farmyards  might  have 
taught  men  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  creatures.  The 
evidence  was  entirely  against  the  defendant,  transparently  against 
him  ; but  some  friends,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  rose  up  to 
witness  to  his  many  and  extraordinary  virtues.  In  charging  the  jury, 
the  judge  said,  “ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  find  this  young 
man  of  unimpeachable  character — guilty  of  stealing  a goose.”  The 
little  pause  was  the  making  of  the  joke : on  such  fine  matters  do 
jokes  hang. 

Before  leaving  legal  stories,  I must  recall  an  amusing  episode, 
and  one  worthy  of  Ireland,  which  occurred  at  some  English  assizes. 
The  judge,  with  infinite  patience,  was  questioning  the  witness,  a 
countrywoman,  but  could  get  little  information  from  her  guarded 
replies.  “ What  do  you  know  of  this  woman  ? ” he  asked.  “ Well,  sir, 
she’s  a neighbour — I don’t  like  to  say,”  she  answered.  After  further 

questions  which  elicited  no  further  evidence,  Mr.  Justice  , with 

no  lowering  of  his  voice  and  still  in  open  court,  said,  with  a kindli- 
ness irresistible,  “Now  tell  me,  my  good  woman,  in  confidence , what 
you  know  of  this  woman  ? ” 

This  opened  her  heart.  “Well,  Sir,”  she  said,  “ she  isn't  cis  good 
as  she  ought  to  be." 

The  judge  was  English.  He  ought,  for  the  credit  of  Ireland,  to 
have  been  of  Irish  extraction  indeed. 

But  to  return  to  my  Irish  friend.  When  he  was  a boy  his  uncle, 
a judge  of  some  renown,  was  questioning  him  on  his  Latin,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  examination  the  boy  wanted  his  uncle  to  go  through 
a similar  catechism  as  to  what  he  remembered.  “Ah,  my  boy,”  he 
said,  “ I never  got  beyond  the  Eton  grammar,  and  Eton  gram?nar  is 
soon  forgotten  ! ” 

His  aunt,  Lady  , in  the  old  days  found  it  beneath  her 

dignity  to  drive  with  less  than  four  horses,  and  on  one  occasion  a 
team  of  four  greys  of  which  she  was  justly  proud  were  harnessed  to 
a new  carriage  fresh  from  England,  which  carriage,  with  Hibernian 
instinct,  they  promptly  kicked  “all  to  smithereens.”  “Ah,”  said  the 
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old  coachman,  without  taking  any  shame  to  himself  for  the  misad- 
venture, “ I never  knew  an  English  carriage  as  would  stand  those 
four  greys  ! ” 

Then  how  witty  this  reply  was,  and  how  unpremeditated  ! An 
Englishman  travelling  in  an  Irish  train  remarked  scornfully  on  the 
lateness  and  unpunctuality  of  it.  “You  don’t  seem  to  keep  Greenwich 
time  here,”  he  said.  “ My  dear  fellow,”  said  my  friend,  “ we  find  it 
difficult  enough  to  keep  our  own  ! ” 

And  is  this  pun  original  ? The  uncle  of  the  friend  from  whom  I 
have  just  quoted  went  to  a new  tailor,  a Jew.  The  clothes  made  by 
him  gave  great  satisfaction.  “ In  fact,  I’ve  bid  adjew  to  all  Christian 
tailors,”  said  the  uncle. 

And  to  close  with  three  more  short  stories.  A young  Nimrod, 
with  no  ideas  beyond  hunting,  was  singing  the  praises  of  a favourite 
hunter  at  a dinner-table  where  the  subject  was  of  no  particular  interest 
to  the  rest  of  the  party.  “ Is  he  a good  jumper  ? ” said  someone, 
languidly,  but  trying  to  be  interested.  “ He  is  then,”  was  the  reply ; 
“ he  could  leap  clean  over  my  head.”  “ Faith,  then,”  said  a cele- 
brated Q.C.  who  was  present,  “ he  can  leap  timber.” 

And  was  it  the  same  ready  Q.C.  who  said  of  a sham  door, 
“ Most  doors  are  made  to  let  you  out,  but  that  is  made  to  take  you 
in  ” ? Another  Irish  barrister,  a merry  man,  said  to  a judge,  “ My 
lord,  your  gravity  has  raised  you  to  the  Bench,  my  levity  has  kept 
me  down.” 

“ If,”  said  a judge  to  a prisoner  who  was  trying  to  laugh  off 
the  evidence  against  him,  “ if  you  consider  that  your  own  iniquity 
forms  a fit  subject  for  laughter,  I congratulate  you  on  having  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  it.” 
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MY  SISTER. 


NE  fine  Saturday  in  the  early  part  of  July,  turning  my  back 


Vy  on  Quebec  with  regret,  I embarked  in  a coasting  steamer 
bound  for  GaspA 

The  following  afternoon  we  left  the  rough  waters  of  the  gulf 
astern,  and,  doubling  a noble  cliff,  entered  the  calm  pool  of  Gasp£ 
Basin. 

There  I landed,  and  repaired  to  a seaside  tavern,  kept  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  serio-comic  name  of  Felix  Coffin,  who  with  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Coffin  and  a Mr.  Fry— a tradesman  of  Quebec — sat 
at  table  with  me,  and  discoursed  with  self-confident  ease. 

At  night  I sat  smoking  in  a verandah  overlooking  the  bay,  and 
watching  the  endless  throng  of  fire-flies  that  flitted  to  and  fro. 

A pony  came  cantering  up  in  the  gloaming,  and  presently  a 
young  man  seated  himself  at  my  elbow,  and  called  for  his  evening 
glass  of  grog.  When  he  found  that  my  heart  was  set  on  fish,  and 
that  for  fish  alone  was  I there,  he  offered  to  be  my  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  ; and  indeed,  before  we  parted  for  the  night,  I had 
readily  admitted  his  claim  to  play  the  two  latter  characters  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  me.  Of  his  capacity  to  play 
the  part  of  guide  he  was  to  give  proof  in  the  morning. 

Rising  at  cock-crow  on  Monday,  I was  sitting  at  an  early 
breakfast,  when  young  Nigel  Macartney  came  trotting  briskly  into 
the  courtyard,  and  soon  joined  me  at  my  meal. 

We  were  not  long  in  making  a start,  and  crossed  the  Basin  in 
a scow,  at  a ferry  some  five  miles  above  the  house  of  Coffin. 

The  way  in  which  my  guide  took  to  the  pathless  bush  on  the 
far  side  was  a marvel.  Even  “ windfalls  ” did  not  stagger  him  : 
he  contrived  to  flounder  through  them  somehow  or  other;  while 
I,  with  implicit  trust  in  his  guidance,  followed  hard  at  his  heels. 
But  at  last  his  pace  slackened,  he  came  to  a dead  stand,  scratched 
his  bewildered  head  in  hope  of  enlightenment,  and  confessed 
himself  at  fault.  Just  as  I was  beginning  to  upbraid  him  with 
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senseless  hardihood,  we  contrived,  by  sheer  good  luck,  to  strike 
a forest  track,  used  for  hauling  logs  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Mosquitoes,  in  the  damp  silence  of  that  sultry  wood,  sang  about 
us  in  their  myriads,  and  I was  soon  freckled  with  dots  of  blood. 
Macartney,  though  American  born  and  bred,  inherited  all  the 
solemn  gravity  of  a canny  Scot,  and  let  the  flies  feast  undisturbed. 

Once,  turning  himself  round  to  speak,  I beheld  his  forehead, 
as  it  were  a very  hive  of  feasting  flies.  “ Good  heavens  ! ” I cried, 
“ the  flies  are  biting  you  horribly.” 

“ Are  they  so  ? ” drawled  he,  with  nonchalance,  drew  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  brought  it  down  smeared  with  blood — red  with 
the  mangled  carcases  of  the  slain — and  went  his  way,  unmoved. 

Lighting  at  length  on  the  river  St.  John,  we  put  our  rods 
together  and  began  to  fish.  The  stream  was  in  good  trim,  the 
clean-run  fish  on  the  feed,  rising  at  our  home-dressed  flies  with 
avidity.  We  had  only  landing-nets,  and  lost  a good  many  beauties 
for  want  of  gaffs  ; but  ere  high  noon  our  wallets  were  full  to 
overflow. 

The  only  human  beings  we  fell  in  with  were  two  lads,  who 
watched  our  proceedings  with  gaping  wonderment.  In  the  end 
we  enlisted  their  services,  and  made  them  useful  in  carrying  our 
superfluity  of  fishes. 

The  precocious  audacity  of  these  two  interesting  youths  was 
enormous.  After  regarding  us  for  a while  in  puzzled  silence,  their 
tongues  broke  loose,  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  a big  fish  landed, 
and  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  strong  and  somewhat  un- 
couth phrase,  freely  mixed  with  the  ready  oath — for  all  the  world 
like  members  of  some  town  council  or  parish  vestry.  When  a 
slacker  time  set  in,  they  spurred  us  on  to  nobler  efforts  with  all 
the  tropes  of  eloquence  in  which  their  dialect  was  rich ; the  elder 
jackanapes  rasping  out  from  his  coign  of  vantage  on  a rock  hard  by, 
“ Whichever  o’  you  lads  lands  most  fish  shall  have  my  sister  ! ” 

One  sees,  in  our  penny  papers,  reports  of  fishing  competitions, 
in  which  the  members  of  a club  angle  for  gain  : the  fat  and  greasy 
citizen  sniggling  for  eels  in  some  muddy  bottom  of  Trent  or  Thames, 
the  wiry  man  (all  waterproof)  trolling  for  jack  in  some  fenny  Broad 
of  Norfolk  or  Lincoln,  the  sawny  Scot  whipping  Tweed  or  Tay 
for  his  dish  of  speckled  trout  or  lordly  salmon.  But  the  prize 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  these  fishing  fraternities  is  generally  some 
Michaelmas  goose,  Christmas  turkey,  or  pig  apoplectic  with  fat. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a fair  bride  being  fished  for  in  this  literal  way  ? 
For  my  part,  I was  struck  dumb  at  the  monstrous  liberality  of  the 
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offer.  The  very  idea  was  preposterous.  Were  they,  pray,  their 
sister’s  keepers?  Who  knew  that  she  would  give  her  consent? 
Were  they  so  certain  that  I (I  was  two  fish  ahead)  should,  after 
seeing  her— they  graciously  promised  a preliminary  interview — be 
minded  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  spend  a lifetime 
in  those  remote  swamps,  all  because  I had  chanced  on  a heavy 
bag  ? So  I admonished  them,  in  anger,  to  stand  further  back,  and 
not  kick  up  such  a scandalous  row. 

Macartney  looked  on  the  matter  in  hand  with  the  proverbial 
caution  of  his  race ; vouchsafing,  neither  by  word  or  nod,  a desire 
to  close  the  bargain,  or  snatch  the  proffered  bait. 

However,  it  was  not  altogether  in  vain,  apparently,  that  these 
Yankeefied  youths  had  dangled  their  sister  before  the  eye  of  his 
mental  vision  ; for  when,  later  on,  we  laid  our  rods  against  the 
bank  and  sat  down  to  our  bread  and  cheese,  he,  without  any 
beating  about  the  bush,  began  to  make  sundry  most  matter-of-fact 
inquiries  about  the  girl,  while  her  brothers  expatiated,  with  impudent 
volubility,  on  their  sister’s  virtues  and  good  points,  appraising  and 
enlarging  on  them  as  if  the  girl  had  been  some  young  filly  trotted 
out  for  inspection  at  a horse  sale. 

It  ended  in  this.  When  Macartney  heard  where  their  cottage 
lay,  he  said  aside  to  me,  it  was  not  much  out  of  our  way  by  another 
road  home,  and  we  would  go  by  that  road  and  see  this  “ piece  of 
goods  ” (as  he  termed  her)  for  ourselves,  and  also  have  strawberries 
and  cream. 

We  did  so ; and  in  that  little  lumberman’s  shanty  on  the  fringe 
of  the  forest  found  one  of  the  most  lovely  young  girls  my  eyes  have 
ever  seen. 

A fat  well-favoured  mother  bent  over  her  wash-tub  at  the  open 
door,  as  we  came  up  the  path,  under  wing  of  her  roystering  sons. 
The  woman  greeted  us  with  homely  talk,  suggesting  rest,  and  bidding 
us  step  inside.  We  presented  an  offering  of  fish,  and  she  (as 
Macartney  had  foretold)  strawberries  and  cream. 

Then  she  called  on  the  girl,  who  was  milking  in  a cow-byre,  to 
come  and  make  ready,  and  the  girl  came  at  her  call,  and  a fairer  flower 
I never  beheld ! 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  our  feelings —everything  was  so 
totally  different  from  what  those  unblushing  boys  had  led  us  to  look 
for.  And  indeed,  the  subdued  and  almost  gentle  spirit,  in  which 
that  brazen-faced  pair  now  saw  fit  to  array  themselves,  was  a master- 
piece of  judicious  change.  I suspect  they  were  in  complete  subju- 
gation. I opine  the  sister’s  quiet  strength  was  more  than  a match 
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for  their  loud  arrogance  of  carriage.  I take  it  their  tall  talk  at  the 
stream  was  a vile  imposture — mere  bunkum — meant  to  impress  the 
innocent  Britisher  and  be  a proof  of  manhood. 

Once,  and  once  only,  during  our  pleasant  hour  at  their  mother’s 
cottage,  did  these  now  bashful  and  demure  young  ruffians  show  any 
consciousness  of  their  late  behaviour,  and  the  sign  they  gave  was 
one  rather  of  fearfulness  of  consequences  than  of  vain-glorying  and 
inward  satisfaction.  The  sylph-like  sister,  tripping  past  our  bags  on 
her  way  to  a cupboard  of  stores,  stopped  to  admire  the  silvery  fish, 
saying  with  perfect  innocence,  “ Oh,  how  heavy  ! which  caught 
most?”  Then  did  the  brothers  dart  at  us  one  quick  glance  of 
penitence  and  shame. 

The  pretty  Eva’s  innocent  question — I may  say  by  way  of 
parenthesis — had  nearly  bred  discord  between  Macartney  and  me. 
His  bag  was  the  heavier,  but  mine  held  the  extra  fish ; and  it  was 
on  that  extra  fish  the  lads  had  staked  their  sister. 

We  found  the  sister  as  modest  as  she  was  lovely ; unaffected, 
frank,  and  winning  in  her  ways — perhaps  still  unconscious  of  her 
budding  charms — and  nothing  loth  to  spend  a vacant  hour  in 
merry  chat  with  two  decent-looking  young  men. 

The  girl’s  modesty  begot  a correspondency  in  us.  Abhorring 
and  renouncing  the  too  free  thoughts  with  which  we  had  come  on 
our  errand,  we  were  now  like  Chaucer’s  knight, 

Who,  in  his  port,  was  modest  as  a maid. 

Macartney  was  mightily  impressed,  staggered,  dumbfoundered . 
He  did  not  say  much,  either  then  or  subsequently ; but  when  we 
had  started,  in  delicious  moonlight,  on  our  walk  home,  he  turned  in 
the  road  and  said  between  his  teeth,  “ I’m  half  a mind  to  go  back  and 
give  those  young  devils  a belting I asked  if  he  hoped  to  find  his 
way  to  the  sister’s  heart  by  “ belting  ” her  brothers,  and  we  walked 
on  in  silence — fern-owls  innumerable  darting  past  our  faces,  and 
their  graver  brethren  of  the  wood  hooting  at  us  with  derisive  jeers. 

Some  days  later  a fishing  expedition  on  a grander  scale  than 
usual  was  set  afoot. 

The  man  of  commerce,  having  tasted  of  our  spoils,  suggested  that 
we  should  throw  in  our  lot  with  him  and  go  further  afield  than  we 
had  done  hitherto  to  a lake  alive  with  trout.  We  did  not  much  care 
for  his  company,  but  civility  costs  nothing,  and  so  we  fell  in  with 
his  whim. 

Our  stock  of  provisions,  our  cooking  utensils,  and  our  camping 
apparatus  were  on  a scale  of  absurd  extravagance,  and  I could 
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scarcely  help  smiling  at  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Fry  seemed  to 
consider  indispensable — butter,  candles,  eggs,  and  a great  military 
cloak  ! 

As  for  me,  I shipped  a blanket,  a flask  of  spirits,  a pound  of  tea, 
and  a pocketful  of  biscuits,  trusting  to  rod  and  gun  for  the  rest. 

Two  conveyances  were  at  the  gate  to  take  us  to  the  head  of  the 
Basin,  seven  miles  off.  One  cart  had  springs,  the  other  none.  In 
the  former,  Mr.  Fry  rolled  majestically  along  ; in  the  latter,  I jolted 
humbly  in  his  wake.  Driving  to  where  the  road  ended,  we  were 
joined  by  Macartney,  and  embarked  in  a log  canoe  with  our  men 
and  victuals. 

We  were  soon  in  a wild,  unpeopled  tract  of  land,  and  saw  the 
fresh  print  of  a bear  on  a sandy  spit  at  the  river’s  edge.  Later  in 
the  afternoon,  after  a hard  paddle  up  stream,  we  drew  the  canoe 
ashore  in  a tangled  brake  of  raspberry  bushes,  and  set  off  afoot  for 
our  inland  lake.  In  the  depth  of  the  forest  I lighted  on  an  exquisite 
flower — one  of  the  rarest  of  terrestrial  orchids — Calypso  borealis. 
Even  the  cool  Macartney  broke  out  in  warmth  of  admiration  at  the 
beauty  of  its  pencilled  veins. 

Arrived  at  the  lake,  a great  fire  was  kindled  on  its  rocky  shore ; 
and  by  suffocating  ourselves  with  smoke  we  contrived  to  be  rid  of 
our  tormentors,  the  flies.  But,  in  piping  heat,  with  a thermometer 
over  8o°,  the  remedy  is  little  better  than  the  disease. 

Whilst  we  drank  our  tea,  the  men  felled  saplings  and  made 
us  rafts  ; whereon  we  sat  and  pushed  out  on  to  the  lake  to  fish.  On 
each  raft  was  a fire  of  birch  bark,  but  for  the  smoke  of  which  flies 
had  devoured  us. 

Night  and  darkness  drew  on  apace,  while  we  were  yet  upon  the 
lake ; but,  the  trout  still  taking  our  flies  freely,  we  were  loth  to 
leave.  The  light  of  our  flambeaux,  the  dark  still  lake,  and  the 
surrounding  forest  darker  and  more  still,  made  a striking  scene. 
Busy  as  were  our  hands,  my  thoughts  would  wander  off  to  our  two 
fair  flowers  of  the  forest,  and  I was  building  my  Calypso  of  Monday 
a fine  castle  in  Spain  when  my  ardour  was  suddenly  quenched. 

A spluttering  fiz,  total  darkness,  and  souse  into  fathoms  of 
water  ! 

The  fire  of  bark,  not  carefully  seen  to,  had  snapped  the  withy 
that  bound  our  logs,  and  the  immediate  consequence  was  dissolution 
of  the  raft,  and  submersion  of  all  things  ! Unpleasant,  decidedly, 
but  not  an  affair  in  which  much  sympathy  might  be  looked  for  ; 
indeed,  when  we  had  struggled  to  land,  our  dripping  plight  became 
a jest  in  the  mouths  of  the  dry. 
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Hanging  my  clothes  by  the  watch  fire,  I found  refuge  in  my 
blanket,  and  warmth  in  my  grog. 

The  lord  of  commerce  lay  alone  in  his  glorified  tent,  “ with  his 
martial  cloak  around  him  ” ; while  Macartney  and  I shared  a pretty 
booth  of  fragrant  boughs,  singing  songs  and  making  melody  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness. 

O gift  of  God  ! O perfect  day  : 

Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play  ; 

Whereon  it  is  enough  for  me 
Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be  ! 

O Life  and  Love  ! O happy  throng 
Of  thoughts  whose  only  speech  is  song — 

O heart  of  man  ! canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free  ? 

Our  song  done,  we  fell  to  varied  talk  of  sport  and  travel ; and 
as  the  midnight  crept  on  we  were  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
the  hour,  speaking  low  of  love,  and  flowers,  and  fair  Calypso. 

Macartney  lay  back  with  his  hands  for  pillow,  while  I,  squatted 
in  the  folds  of  my  blanket,  treated  him  to  such  a sweetly  pathetic 
and  highly  original  account  of  Calypso  that  I’m  persuaded  Ulysses 
himself  would  have  been  spell-bound.  My  companion  listened  in 
silence.  He  was  no  great  talker  at  the  best  of  times  ; but  just  ere 
he  fell  off  into  sleep  he  eased  his  heart  in  this  pithy  sentence,  “ I’ve 
quite  made  up  my  mind  not  to  belt  that  girl’s  brothers  ! ” 

And  here,  I find,  this  episode  of  travel  must  come  to  an  impo- 
tent and  inconclusive  end.  Of  the  loves  of  Nigel  Macartney  and 
his  Eva  I have  little  more  to  tell ; of  their  ultimate  fates  I know 
absolutely  nothing. 

But,  when  in  Newfoundland  some  weeks  later  on,  a letter  from 

the  young  man  was  brought  me  by  a trusty  hand.  “ A cramp 

piece  of  penmanship,”  Tony  Lumpkin  would  have  called  it,  “ as  ever 
I saw  in  my  life : such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes  that  one 
can  scarce  tell  the  head  from  the  tail.  An  up-and-down  hand,  as  if 
it  was  disguised  in  liquor.” 

The  massive  uncials,  standing  apart  (square  and  squat)  like 
stakes  in  a fence,  were  characters  past  the  art  of  ordinary  scribes. 
Their  chief  characteristic — and  that  which  dissociated  them  from 
all  other  known  characters — was  this  : every  stroke  which  went  up 
was  thicker  and  more  sturdy  than  its  fellow  which  came  down.  In 
vain  did  I try  my  hand  at  that  best  form  of  flattery,  imitation.  And 
yet  the  thing  had  been  done,  apparently,  with  facile  run  of  hand 
and  rapidity  of  execution. 
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There  was  an  air  of  melancholy— not  to  say  weariness  of  life- 
running  through  the  epistle.  The  poor  lad’s  complaint  was  evident 
at  a glance — love  was  the  keynote  to  his  style,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  h;s  writing.  Though  he  babbled  o’  green  fields,  flowers,  fish, 
Coffin,  Fry,  and  what  not,  the  simple  devices  of  your  love-sick  swain 
are  patent  to  all  men ; and  turning  hastily  to  the  last  page,  there 
(sure  enough)  stood  the  pretty  Eva  ! 

And  when  I read  how  he  had  discovered  hidden  charms  and 
graces  in  those  loutish  unlicked  cubs  her  brothers  (coolly  writing, 
“ Her  brothers  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  young  ruffians  we  thought 
them  ”),  and  when,  furthermore,  I was  informed  that  he  was  teaching 
them  to  dress  flies,  I knew  that  the  young  man  had  met  his  fate. 

Many  days  after  these  things,  being  come  down  to  the  seaboard 
of  Natal,  there  lay,  amongst  my  batch  of  home  letters,  a smudgy 
little  packet,  pitted  and  punched  by  the  men  of  many  posts.  Inside 
(also  pitted  and  punched)  was  a putty-like  compound  of  such  things 
as  go  to  make  a cake.  It  was  a great  mystery,  and  its  solution 
served  to  beguile  an  idle  hour.  When,  amongst  the  eruptive  marks 
on  its  papery  skin,  I made  out  the  letters  G.  A.  S.  P.  the  enigma  was 
solved.  The  putty-like  compound  was  bridescake,  the  bridescake  of 
Nigel  and  Eva.  Voila  tout— so  much  for  “ My  Sister  ” ! 
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THE  SHOSHONE  FALLS  OF 
THE  SNAKE  RIKER. 


MANY  years  ago,  a trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  brought 
me  to  that  dreary  lava-covered  desert  of  the  Snake  River, 
which  is  simply  a branch  or  fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  which  drains 
an  oval  basin,  the  extent  of  whose  longer  axis  measures  about  four 
hundred  miles  westward  from  the  base  of  the  Rockies  across 
Idaho  and  into  the  middle  of  Oregon,  and  whose  breadth  measures 
about  seventy  miles.  Irregular  chains  of  mountains  bound  it  in 
every  direction,  piling  up  in  a few  places  to  an  elevation  of  nine 
thousand  feet.  The  surface  of  this  great  basin  is  unbroken  by  any 
great  mountain  range.  Here  and  there  knobs  belonging  to  the  earlier 
geological  formations  rise  above  its  level;  and  in  a few  instances 
dome-like  mounds  of  volcanic  rock  are  lifted  from  the  expanse. 
It  has  an  inclination  from  east  to  west,  and  a perceptible  sag  along 
the  middle  line.  In  general  outline  the  geology  is  simple.  Its 
bounding  ranges  were  chiefly  blocked  out  at  the  time  of  the  great 
upheaval  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  on  the  west.  At  an  early 
period  the  entire  basin  was  a fresh-water  lake  On  whose  bottom  was 
deposited  a curious  succession  of  sand  and  clay  beds,  with  a surface 
layer  of  white  silica.  At  the  exposures  of  these  rocks  in  the  canon  1 
walls  of  the  present  drainage  system  are  found  ample  evidences  of 
the  kind  of  life  which  flourished  in  the  lake  itself,  or  lived  on  its 
borders  ; savage  fishes  of  an  extinct  type  and  various  molluscs  are 
among  the  prominent  water  fossils.  Enough  relics  of  the  land 
vegetation  remain  to  indicate  a flora  of  a sub-tropical  climate  ; and 
among  the  land  fossils  are  numerous  bones  of  elephant,  camel,  horse, 
elk,  and  deer. 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  ago  since  the  writer  crossed  the 
mountains  of  Northern  Utah,  and  descended  by  the  old  emigrant 
road  to  the  level  of  the  Snake  plain.  A gray  opaque  haze  hung  close 

1 Canon,  pronounced  “canyon,”  is  the  Mexican  term  for  a deep  and  narrow 
ravine. 
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to  the  ground,  and  shut  out  the  distance.  The  monotony  of  the 
desert  was  overpowering.  My  companions  would  have  given  any- 
thing for  a good  outlook,  but  for  three  days  the  mists  continued, 
and  we  were  forced  to  amuse  ourselves  by  chasing  occasional 
antelopes. 

The  evening  we  encamped  on  Rock  Creek  was  signalled  by  a 
fierce  wind  from  the  north  ; it  was  a dry  storm  which  continued  with 
tremendous  fury  during  the  night,  dying  away  at  daybreak,  leaving 
the  sky  beautifully  clear.  We  were  breakfasting  when  the  sun  rose, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  mounting  our  horses,  we  headed  for  the  great 
waterfall.  The  air  was  cold  and  clear ; the  remotest  mountain  peaks 
upon  the  horizon  could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  forlorn  details 
of  their  brown  slopes  stared  at  us  as  through  a vacuum.  A few  miles 
in  front,  the  smooth  surface  of  the  plain  was  broken  by  a ragged 
zigzag  line  of  black  which  marked  the  edge  of  the  farther  wall  of  the 
Snake  canon.  A dull  throbbing  sound  greeted  us.  Its  pulsations 
were  deep,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  ground  beneath  our 
feet.  Leaving  one  of  our  number  to  bring  up  the  pack  mules,  three 
of  us  galloped  on,  and  were  quickly  upon  the  edge  of  the  canon  wall. 
We  looked  down  into  a broad  circular  excavation,  nearly  a mile  in 
diameter,  and  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  deep.  East  and 
north,  over  the  edges  of  the  canon,  we  looked  across  miles  and  miles 
of  the  dreary  Snake  plain,  far  on  to  the  blue  boundary  mountains. 
The  wall  of  the  gorge  opposite  to  us,  like  the  cliff  at  our  feet,  sank 
in  perpendicular  bluffs  to  nearly  the  level  of  the  river;  the  broad 
excavation  being  covered  by  rough  piles  of  black  lava  and  rounded 
domes  of  igneous  rock.  An  horizon  as  level  as  the  sea ; a circling 
wall  whose  sharp  edges  were  here  and  there  battlemented  by  huge 
fortress-like  masses  ; a broad  river,  smooth  and  unruffled,  flowing 
quietly  into  the  middle  of  the  scene,  and  then  plunging  into  a 
labyrinth  of  rocks,  tumbling  over  a precipice  over  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  flowing  westward  in  a still  deep  current,  disappearing 
behind  a black  promontory.  It  is  a strange,  savage  scene ; 
a monotony  of  pale  blue  sky,  olive  and  grey  stretches  of  desert, 
frowning  walls  of  jetty  lava,  deep  green  of  river  stretches,  reflecting 
here  and  there  the  intense  solemnity  of  the  cliffs,  and  in  the  centre 
a dazzling  sheet  of  foam.  In  the  early  morning  light,  the  shadows 
of  the  cliffs  were  cast  over  half  the  basin,  defining  themselves  here 
and  there  by  sharp  outlines  on  the  river.  Upon  the  foam  of  the 
cataract,  one  point  of  the  rock  cast  a beautiful  blue  shadow. 
Where  the  river  flowed  around  the  western  promontory,  it  was  wholly 
in  shadow  and  of  a deep  sea  green.  A scanty  growth  of  dwarf  fir 
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trees  fringed  the  brink  of  the  lower  cliffs  overhanging  the  river. 
Dead  barrenness  is  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  scene.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  trees  clinging  here  and  there  along  the  walls  serves 
rather  to  heighten  than  relieve  the  forbidding  gloom  of  the  place. 
Nor  does  the  flashing  whiteness,  where  the  river  tears  itself  among 
the  rocky  islands,  or  rolls  in  spray  down  the  cliff,  brighten  the  aspect ; 
in  contrast  with  its  brilliancy,  the  rocks  seem  darker  and  more  wild. 
The  descent  of  four  hundred  feet  from  our  standpoint,  to  the  level 
of  the  river  above  the  falls,  has  to  be  made  by  a rough  winding  path 
among  narrow  ledges  of  lava.  We  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
mules  down  to  the  little  camp  which  we  had  pitched  on  the  margin 
of  the  left  bank  just  above  the  falls.  From  the  door  of  our  tent 
I looked  over  the  edge  of  the  falls,  and  whenever  the  veil  of  mist 
was  blown  aside,  I could  see  for  a mile  down  the  river.  The  lower 
half  of  the  canon  is  excavated  in  a dark  basaltic  rock.  It  is  over 
this  material  that  the  Snake  falls.  Above  the  brink,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river  is  broken  by  a dozen  small  rock  islets,  which  the 
water  has  carved  into  fantastic  forms  ; rounding  some  into  low 
domes,  sharpening  others  into  mere  pillars,  and  now  and  then 
wearing  out  deep  caves.  At  the  very  brink  of  the  fall  a few  twisted 
evergreens  cling  with  their  roots  to  the  rock,  and  lean  over  the  abyss 
of  foam  with  something  of  that  air  of  fatal  fascination  which  is  apt 
to  take  possession  of  men. 

In  plan,  the  fall  recurves  up  stream  in  a deep  horseshoe  resembling 
the  outline  of  Niagara.  The  total  breadth  is  about  seven  hundred 
feet,  and  the  greatest  height  of  a single  fall,  about  two  hundred. 
Among  the  islands  above  the  brink  are  several  beautiful  cascades, 
where  portions  of  the  river  pour  over  in  lace-like  forms.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  fall  is  ever  one  lovely  sheet  of  spray.  In  the  early  spring, 
when  swollen  by  .the  rapidly  melting  snows,  the  river  pours  over 
with  something  like  the  grand  volume  of  Niagara,  but  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  it  was  wholly  white  foam.  Here  and  there  along  the  brink 
the  underlying  rock  shows  through,  and  among  the  little  islands  show 
the  weird  shapes  into  which  it  has  been  carved.  Numberless  rough 
shelves  break  the  fall,  but  the  volume  is  so  great  that  they  are  only 
discovered  by  the  glancing  outward  of  the  foam.  The  river  below 
the  falls  is  very  deep.  The  right  bank  sinks  into  the  water  in  a 
sharp  precipice,  but  on  the  left  side  a narrow  pebbly  beach  extends 
along  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  From  the  top  ot  tne  wall,  at  a point  a 
quarter  of  a mile  below  the  falls,  a stream  has  gradually  worn  a little 
stairway  down  to  the  river ; thick  growths  of  evergreens  have 
huddled  together  in  this  ravine.  By  very  careful  climbing,  we 
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descended  to  the  level  of  the  river.  The  rocks  are  very  curiously 
worn  in  vertical  forms.  Here  and  there,  an  obelisk,  either  wholly  or 
half  detached  from  the  canon  wall,  stands  out  like  a buttress.  Look- 
ing down  the  river,  these  projecting  masses  stand  like  a row  of 
columns  upon  the  left  bank.  Above  them,  a solid  capping  of  black 
lava  reaches  out  to  the  edge,  and  overhangs  the  river  in  abrupt  frown- 
ing precipices.  Wherever  a large  field  of  basalt,  or  more  properly 
lava,  has  overflowed  an  earlier  rock,  and  erosion  has  afterwards  laid 
it  bare,  great  vertical  fractures  are  observed.  The  immense  expan- 
sion of  the  upper  surface  from  heat  seems  to  have  caused  deep 
fissures  in  the  mass.  Under  the  influence  of  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
cliffs  and  the  trees,  and  constant  percolating  of  surface  waters,  a rare 
fertility  is  developed  in  the  ravines  opening  upon  the  shore  of  the 
canon.  A luxuriance  of  ferns  and  mosses,  an  almost  tropical  wealth 
of  green  leaves,  and  velvety  carpeting  line  the  banks.  There  are  no 
rocks  in  the  base  of  the  fall.  The  sheet  of  foam  plunges  almost 
vertically  into  a dark  beryl-green,  lake-like  expanse  of  the  river. 
Immense  volumes  of  foam  roll  up  from  the  cataract  base,  and,  whirl- 
ing about  in  the  eddying  winds,  rise  often  a thousand  feet  in  the  air. 
When  the  wind  blows  down  the  canon,  a grey  mist  obscures  the 
river  for  half  a mile,  and  when,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  after- 
noon, the  breezes  blow  eastward,  the  foam-cloud  curls  over  the  brink 
of  the  fall,  and  hangs  like  a veil  over  the  river.  On  what  conditions 
depends  the  height  to  which  the  foam-cloud  rises  from  the  base  of  the 
fall,  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  determine.  Without  the  slightest 
wind,  the  cloud  of  spray  often  rises  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
canon  wall,  and  again,  with  apparently  the  same  conditions  of  the 
river  and  atmosphere,  it  hardly  reaches  the  brink  of  the  fall.  The 
incessant  roar,  reinforced  by  a thousand  echoes,  fills  the  canon. 
From  out  this  monotone,  from  time  to  time,  rise  strange  wild  sounds, 
and  now  and  then  may  be  heard  a strange  wild  beat,  slow  and 
measured,  not  unlike  the  recurring  fall  of  breakers.  From  the  whole 
front  of  the  cataract,  the  eye  constantly  wanders  up  to  the  black 
frowning  parapet  of  lava.  Angular  bastions  rise  sharply  from  the 
general  level  of  the  wall,  and  here  and  there,  isolated  blocks,  throw- 
ing their  profiles  on  the  sky  line,  strikingly  recall  barbette  batteries. 
To  goad  one’s  imagination  up  to  the  point  of  perpetually  seeing 
resemblances  of  everything  else  in  the  forms  of  rocks,  is  a very  com- 
mon weakness  of  travellers.  To  refuse  to  see  the  architectural  sug- 
gestions upon  the  Snake  canon,  however,  is  to  administer  a snub  to 
one’s  fancy.  The  whole  edge  of  the  canon  is  deeply  cleft  in  vertical 
crevasses.  The  actual  edge  is  usually  formed  of  irregular  blocks 
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and  prisms  of  lava,  poised  upon  their  ends  in  an  unstable  equilibrium, 
ready  to  be  tumbled  over  at  the  first  leverage  of  the  frost.  Hardly  an 
hour  passes  without  the  sudden  boom  of  one  of  these  rock  masses 
falling  upon  the  ragged  dtbris  piled  below. 

Night  is  the  true  time  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  scene.  I 
lay  and  watched  it  by  the  hour.  The  broken  rim  of  the  basin  pro- 
filed itself  upon  a mass  of  drifting  clouds  where  torn  openings  revealed 
gleams  of  pale  moonlight,  and  bits  of  remote  sky  trembling  with 
misty  stars.  Intervals  of  light  and  blank  darkness  hurriedly  followed 
each  other.  For  a moment  the  black  gorge  would  be  crowded  with 
forms.  Tall  cliffs,  ramparts  of  lava,  the  rugged  outlines  of  islands 
huddled  together  on  the  cataract’s  brink,  faintly  luminous  from  break- 
ing over  black  rapids,  the  swift,  white  leap  of  the  river,  and  a ghastly 
formless  mist,  through  which  the  canon  walls  and  lower  reach  of  the 
river  were  veiled  and  unveiled  again  and  again.  A moment  of  this 
strange  picture  and  then  a rush  of  black  shadow,  when  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  breaks  in  the  clouds,  the  rim  of  the  basin,  and  a 
vague,  white  centre  in  the  general  darkness. 

After  sleeping  on  the  nightmareish  brink  of  the  falls,  it  was  no 
small  satisfaction  to  climb  out  of  the  Dantean  gulf,  and  find  myself 
once  more  upon  a pleasantly  prosaic  foreground  of  sagebrush. 
Nothing  more  effectually  banishes  the  poetic  or  tragic  state  of  the 
mind  than  the  obtrusive  ugliness  and  abominable  smell  of  this  plant. 
From  my  feet,  a hundred  miles  of  it  stretched  eastward.  A half- 
hour’s  walk  took  me  out  of  sight  of  the  canon,  and  as  the  wind  blew 
westward,  only  occasional,  indistinct  pulsations  of  the  fall  could 
be  heard.  The  sky  was  bright  and  cloudless,  and  arched  like  a 
cheerful  vacuum  over  the  meaningless  disc  of  the  desert. 

I walked  for  an  hour,  following  an  old  Indian  trail,  which 
occasionally  approached  within  seeing  distance  of  the  river,  and  then, 
apparently  quite  satisfied,  diverged  again  into  the  desert.  When 
about  four  miles  from  the  Shoshone,  it  bent  abruptly  to  the  north 
and  led  to  the  edge  of  the  canon.  Here  again  the  narrow  gorge 
widened  into  a broad  theatre,  surrounded  as  before  by  black 
vertical  walls,  and  crowded  over  its  whole  surface  by  rude  piles  and 
ridges  of  volcanic  rock.  The  river  enters  it  from  the  east  through  a 
magnificent  gateway  of  basalt,  and,  having  reached  the  middle,  flows 
on  either  side  of  a low  rocky  island,  and  plunges  in  two  falls  into  a 
deep  green  basin.  A very  singular  ridge  of  the  basalt  projects  like 
an  arm  almost  across  the  river,  enclosing  within  its  semicircle  a bowl 
three  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  two  hundred  feet  deep.  Within 
this,  the  water  was  of  the  same  peculiar  beryl-green,  dappled  here 
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and  there  by  masses  of  foam,  which  swim  around  and  around  with  a 
spiral  tendency  toward  the  centre.  To  the  left  of  the  island,  half 
the  river  plunges  off  an  overhanging  lip,  and  falls  about  a hundred 
and  tifty  feet,  the  whole  volume  reaching  the  surface  of  the  basin, 
many  feet  from  the  wall.  The  other  half  of  the  river  has  worn 
away  the  edge  and  descends  in  a tumbling  cascade  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  The  river  at  this  point  has  not  yet  worn 
through  the  fields  of  basaltic  lava  which  form  the  upper  four 
hundred  feet  of  the  plain.  Between  the  two  falls  it  cuts  through 
the  remaining  beds  of  basalt,  and  has  eroded  its  channel  a hundred 
feet  into  the  underlying  trachyte  rock.  This  rock  erodes  far  more 
easily  than  the  basalt,  and  its  resultant  forms  are  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  black  lava.  The  islands  of  porphyry  and  trachyte  are 
excavated  here  and  there  in  deep  caves.  The  island  masses  are  in 
the  form  of  mounds  and  towers.  In  general,  spherical  outlines 
predominate,  while  the  erosion  of  the  basalt  results  always  in  sharp 
perpendicular  cliffs,  with  a steeply  inclined  talus  of  ragged  debris. 

The  cliffs  round  the  upper  cataract  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Shoshone.  While  the  level  of  the  upper  plain  remains  nearly  the 
same,  the  river  constantly  deepens  the  channel  in  its  westward 
course.  In  returning  from  the  upper  fall,  I attempted  to  climb 
along  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff  in  order  to  study  the  curious  rock 
carvings,  but  I found  myself  in  a labyrinth  of  side  crevasses, 
which  were  cut  into  the  plain,  from  a hundred  to  a thousand  feet 
back  from  the  main  wall.  These  recesses  were  usually  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  with  black  walls  a couple  of  hundred  feet  high, 
and  a bottom  filled  with  immense  masses  of  basalt,  rudely  piled 
together. 

By  dint  of  hard  climbing,  I reached  the  actual  brink  in  a few 
places,  and  saw  the  same  general  features  each  time ; the  canon 
successively  widening  and  narrowing,  its  walls  here  and  there 
approaching  each  other  and  standing  like  the  pillars  of  a gateway ; 
the  river  alternately  flowing  along  smooth  placid  reaches  of  level,  and 
then  rushing  swiftly  down  rocky  cascades.  Here  and  there  along 
the  cliff  are  disclosed  the  mouths  of  black  caverns,  where  the  lava 
seems  to  have  been  blown  up  in  the  form  of  a huge  blister,  as  if  the 
original  flow  had  poured  over  some  pool  of  water,  and  the  hot  rock, 
converting  it  into  steam,  had  been  blown  up,  bubble-like,  by  its 
immense  expansion.  I continued  my  excursions  along  the  canon  to 
the  west  of  the  Shoshone.  About  a mile  below  the  fall  a very  fine 
promontory  juts  out  sharply  from  the  wall,  and  projects  nearly  to 
the  middle  of  the  canon.  Climbing  with  difficulty  along  its 
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toppling  crest,  I reached  a point  which  I found  composed  of 
immense  angular  fragments  piled  up  in  dangerous  poise.  Looking 
eastward  the  battlemented  rocks  around  the  falls  limited  the  view ; 
but  westward  I could  see  down  long  reaches  of  river,  where  islands 
of  porphyry  rose  above  white  cascades.  A peculiar  and  fine  effect  is 
noticed  upon  the  river  during  all  the  mid-day.  The  shadow  of  the 
southern  cliff  is  cast  down,  here  and  there  completely  darkening  the 
river,  but  often  defining  itself  upon  the  water.  The  contrast 
between  the  rich  gem-like  green  of  the  sunlit  portions,  and  the  deep 
violet  shadow  of  the  cliff,  is  of  extreme  beauty.  The  Snake  River, 
deriving  its  volume  wholly  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows, 
is  a direct  gauge  of  the  annual  advance  of  the  sun.  In  June  and 
July  it  is  a tremendous  torrent,  carrying  a full  half  of  the  Columbia. 
From  the  middle  of  July  it  constantly  shrinks,  reaching  its  mini- 
mum in  midwinter.  At  the  lowest  it  is  a river  equal  to  the  Trent 
or  the  Severn. 

After  ten  days  devoted  to  walking  round  the  neighbourhood,  and 
studying  the  falls  and  rocks,  we  climbed  up  to  the  plain  where  we 
had  left  a portion  of  our  supplies,  and  rested  for  a farewell  look  at  the 
gorge.  It  was  with  great  relief  that  we  breathed  the  free  air  of  the 
desert,  and  turned  from  the  rocky  canon,  where  darkness  and  roar 
and  perpetual  cliffs  had  bounded  our  senses,  and  headed  southward 
across  the  noiseless  plain.  Far  ahead  rose  a lofty  blue  barrier,  a 
mountain  wall,  marbled  upon  its  summit  by  flecks  of  perpetual  snow. 
A deep  notch  in  its  profile,*  opened  a gateway.  Toward  this,  for 
leagues  ahead  of  us,  a white  thread  in  the  grey  desert  marked  the 
winding  of  our  road.  Those  sensitively  organised  creatures,  the 
mules,  thrilled  with  relief  at  their  escape  from  the  canon,  pressed 
forward  without  being  urged  by  whip  or  spur,  so  that  even  the 
fearful  curses  and  general  bad  language  of  our  two  Mexicans  were 
not  required. 

The  three  great  falls  of  North  America,  Niagara,  Yosemite,  and 
Shoshone,  all  bearing  Indian  names,  are  as  characteristically  different 
as  possible.  There  seems  little  left  for  a cataract  to  express. 
Niagara  rolls  forward  with  something  like  the  inexorable  force  of  a 
natural  law.  It  is  force-power,  banishing  before  its  irresistible  rush 
all  ideas  of  restraint.  There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  infinite  power 
of  Niagara  than  to  gaze  upon  its  glorious  front,  and  utterly  forget 
that  we  have  just  seen  Blondin,  in  spangled  tights,  cook  an  omelette 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  we  have  purchased  our  solitude 
by  the  blood  of  our  purse,  from  the  army  of  beggars  who  surrounded 
us  in  the  role  of  curators  of  the  Almighty’s  works.  As  we  stand  at 
vol.  ccxcix.  no.  2096.  N 
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the  base  of  those  cool  walls  of  granite  that  rise  to  the  clouds  from 
the  green  floor  of  Yosemite,  a beautiful  park  carpeted  with  verdure 
expands  from  our  feet.  Vast  and  stately  pines  band  with  their 
shadows  the  sunny  reaches  of  the  beautiful  Merced  River.  From  the 
far  summit  of  a wall  of  pearly  granite,  over  stains  of  purple  and 
yellow-leaping,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  cloud — falls  a silvery  scarf, 
light,  lace-like,  graceful,  luminous,  swayed  by  the  wind.  The  repose 
of  the  cliffs  is  undisturbed  by  the  silvery  fall.  The  endlessly  varying 
forms  of  the  wind-tossed  spray  lend  the  element  of  life  to  what, 
otherwise,  would  be  masses  of  inanimate  mountain.  The  Yosemite 
is  a Grace,  the  fairy-land  of  California.  It  is  like  a ray  of  light  on 
the  solid  front  of  a precipice.  No  sheltering  pine,  or  mountain 
distance  of  lofty  Sierras,  guards  the  approach  to  the  Shoshone. 
You  ride  upon  a waste — the  pale  earth,  stretched  in  desolation. 
Suddenly  you  stand  upon  a brink.  As  if  the  earth  had  yawned, 
blank  walls  flank  the  abyss.  Deep  in  the  bed,  a great  river  fights  its 
way  through  the  labyrinth  of  blackened  ruins,  and  plunges  in 
foaming  whiteness  over  a cliff  of  lava.  You  turn  from  the  brink,  as 
from  a frightful  glimpse  of  the  Inferno,  and  when  you  have  gone  a 
mile,  the  earth  seems  to  have  closed  again.  Every  trace  of  the 
canon  has  vanished,  and  the  stillness  of  the  desert  reigns. 
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“ BLUIDY  MACKENZIE" : T HE- 
MAN  AND  THE  MYTH. 


SIR  GEORGE  MACKENZIE  of  Rosehaugh  has  an  unfortunate 
reputation.  The  “ Bluidy  Mackenzie”  of  popular  tradition, 
he  appears  in  Scottish  history  as  a grim  figure,  whose  fitting  place  in 
the  gallery  of  infamy  is  beside  Judge  Jeffreys.  Generations  of 
schoolboys  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  he  was  the  incarnation 
of  cruelty,  a stranger  to  mercy,  the  Scottish  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Even  in  modern  times,  it  was  a test  of  courage 
for  the  youth  of  Edinburgh  to  approach  after  nightfall  his  last  resting- 
place  in  Greyfriars  Churchyard. 

Lift  the  sneck  and  draw  the  bar, 

Bluidy  Mackingie,  come  oot  if  ye  dar’, 

was  a couplet  with  fearsome  possibilities  for  the  daring  schoolboys 
who  braved  the  ghost  of  the  terrible  Advocate.  A century  ago, 
the  safest  hiding-place  in  Edinburgh  for  a criminal  was  “Bluidy 
Mackenzie’s  ” vault  in  Greyfriars.  Stevenson,  in  his  “ Picturesque 
Notes  on  Edinburgh,”  quotes  the  schoolboy’s  challenge  with  his  usual 
effectiveness,  and  the  tradition  with  apparent  approval.  But  the 
literary  artist  and  the  wizard  story-teller  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  history.  He  accepted  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
Advocate  as  it  stood,  even  as  thousands  of  his  educated  countrymen 
accept  it  to  this  day ; to  them,  Mackenzie  is  the  blood-stained 
prosecutor  whose  chief  delight  was  to  persecute. 

George  Mackenzie  was  the  son  of  Simon  Mackenzie  of  Lochslinn, 
uncle  of  Kenneth,  third  Earl  of  Seaforth.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Peter  Bruce,  Principal  of  St.  Leonard’s  College, 
St.  Andrews.  He  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636,  and  at  the  tender 
age  of  ten  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  whence  he 
migrated  to  St.  Andrews,  where,  we  are  told,  he  studied  “ logic  and 
philosophy.”  Turning  his  attention  to  civil  law,  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  Bourges,  then  “ the  Athens  of  lawyers,”  for  three  years. 
Returning  to  Scotland  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  commenced  his 
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career  at  the  Edinburgh  Bar.  He  was  soon  engaged  upon  important 
cases.  He  was  counsel  for  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  James  Guthrie, 
and  many  Covenanters  who  were  implicated  in  the  Pentland  Rising 
of  1666.  In  1669  he  entered  Parliament  as  one  of  the  two  members 
for  Ross-shire.  Promotion  to  a judgeship  in  the  Criminal  Court 
followed  his  success  at  the  Bar,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  we  find  him  a knight,  a member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  King’s  Advocate  for  Scotland, 
succeeding  in  that  office  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dirleton.  Disapproving 
of  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  penal  laws  against  Nonconformists — 
an  unpopular  measure  designed  by  James  II.  for  the  relief  of  his 
co-religionists — Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  in  1686  forced  to  resign 
his  position  as  King’s  Advocate,  his  successor,  a Whig,  being  Sir 
John  Dalrymple.  He  was,  however,  re-appointed  early  in  1688,  but 
the  Revolution  brought  his  public  life  to  a close,  and  in  the  year 
following  that  event  he  retired  to  Oxford  and  private  life.  He  died 
in  London  in  1691,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  and 
buried,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  “ with  great  state  and  solemnity  in 
the  Franciscan  or  Greyfriars  churchyard  ” in  a vault  there  made  by 
himself  with  a cupola  of  freestone  over  it.  He  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three  sons,  who  predeceased  him,  and 
two  daughters ; and  by  his  second  marriage  a son  and  a daughter, 
both  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  bare  facts  of  the  career  of  this  remarkable 
jnan.  It  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  an  exciting  career.  Yet  it  covers 
*ne  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in  Scottish  history.  It  was  a period 
during  which  the  fiercest  of  human  passions  were  aroused  and  the 
grimmest  of  religious  controversies  were  raging  ; and  they  have  left 
their  permanent  mark  on  the  national  character.  Mackenzie,  as  one 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  period,  contributed  in  no  uncertain  degree 
in  moulding  the  destinies  of  his  country.  His  influence,  whether 
baneful  or  otherwise,  was  due  to  the  possession  of  commanding 
abilities,  wielded  in  an  office  of  peculiar  potentialities  for  good  or 
evil. 

But  why  “Bluidy  Mackenzie”?  Let  us  see  whether  the  epithet 
was  justified  by  the  character  and  acts  of  the  man,  as  recorded  by 
contemporary  writers.  And  first,  let  us  hear  what  his  avowed 
adversaries  have  to  say  about  him.  One  of  them,  “A  Lover  of 
Truth,”  who  printed  in  London,  in  1692,  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ A Vindication  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  from  the  Malicious 
Aspersions  cast  upon  them  in  a late  Pamphlet  written  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  late  Lord  Advocate  there,”  charges  his  opponent  with 
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having  “ shed  more  blood  in  the  time  he  held  that  place  than  any 
twelve  advocates  that  were  there  before,  and  might  (as  to  that  point) 
have  been  called  another  Jefferies.”  This  charge  is  sufficiently 
explicit,  but  an  examination  of  the  pamphlet  as  a whole  considerably 
diminishes  its  value,  considered  as  reliable  evidence  of  character. 
The  writer  was  obviously  an  Englishman,  and  moreover  an  anti- 
Scottish  Englishman,  as  may  be  judged  by  his  remarking  “ how  little 
stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  what  an  orthodox  Scotchman  (whether  of 
clergy  or  laity)  says.”  A writer  who  was  capable  of  making  that 
statement  is  obviously  an  unsafe  guide  to  follow  in  gauging  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  forces  by  which  the  national  life  of  Scotland  at  that 
period  was  swayed. 

One  naturally  turns  to  Wodrow,  the  Presbyterian  divine  and  the 
entertaining  chronicler,  to  ascertain  his  views  about  a contemporary 
to  whose  official  proceedings  he  was  violently  opposed.  “ Sir  George 
Mackenzie,”  says  Wodrow,  “was  a very  great  instrument  in  the  after 
severities  against  Presbyterians,  and  was  scarce  ever  guilty  of 
moderating  any  harsh  proceeding  against  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
prelates  themselves.”  And  on  the  occasion  of  the  Advocate’s  death 
he  gives  us  some  servants’  tittle-tattle,  to  which  little  importance  need 
be  attached,  about  the  remorse  of  the  dying  man  for  the  blood  of  the 
Whigs  which  he  had  spilled.  We  turn  with  interest  to  his  summing 
up  of  the  character  of  Mackenzie.  “ He  was  very  light,”  he  says, 
“ a man  of  little  gravity,  and  though  he  pretended  to  understand  the 
Latine  tongue,  yet  he  did  not  understand  it.”  And  that  is  the  worst 
charge  he  has  to  make  at  the  end  of  the  career  of  the  man  who, 
according  to  popular  tradition,  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  slaughter- 
ing the  saints  of  the  Covenant ! For  a chronicler  who,  like  Wodrow, 
was  remarkably  free  in  expressing  his  opinions  about  his  con- 
temporaries, this  reticence  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  But 
Wodrow,  with  all  his  garrulity  and  credulity,  was  an  honest  man 
who  could  see  both  sides  of  a question.  And  so,  to  him,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  was  an  eminent  lawyer  whose  chief  failure  was  his  bad 
“Latine”;  a view  which  (it  maybe  incidentally  noted)  appears  to 
have  been  shared  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Nor  do  we  find  in  any  other  contemporary  accounts  of  admitted 
value,  a character-sketch,  by  friend  or  foe,  to  support  the  popular 
notion  of  the  “Bluidy  Advocate.”  Bishop  Burnet  is  silent,  equally 
with  the  Covenanters  themselves.  Donald  Cargill,  it  is  true,  excom- 
municated the  Advocate  as  well  as  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York, 
Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  and  others.  But  the  extreme  men  of  the 
Covenant  had  a pleasant  way  of  damning  all  and  sundry  who 
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disagreed  with  them.  To  them,  the  word  “bloody”  was  an  all- 
embracing  adjective,  to  cover  their  political  and  religious  antagonists. 

There  was  another  “ Bluidy  Mackenzie  ” who  was  a contemporary 
and  associate  of  the  King’s  Advocate — to  wit,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Viscount  Tarbat,  who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  his 
namesake.  And  this  is  not  surprising,  for  when  the  persecution  of 
the  Covenanters  was  at  its  hottest,  the  one  presided  on  the  Bench 
as  Lord  Justice-General,  while  the  other  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bar 
as  King’s  Advocate.  Tarbat’s  contemporaries  have  a good  deal  to 
say  about  him  that  is  the  reverse  of  flattering.  “ He  had  great 
notions  of  virtue  and  religion,”  says  Burnet,  “but  they  were  only 
notions ; at  least,  they  have  not  had  great  effect  on  himself  at  all 
times.”  Yet  he  asserts  that  Tarbat  was  considered  at  Court  as  “ one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  Scotland  had  produced.” 
“Accomplished,  but  extremely  maggoty  and  unsettled,”  is  the 
testimony  of  Lockhart,  who  also  quotes  these  lines  of  an  unknown 
satirist : 

Some  do  compare  him  to  an  eel ; 

Should  mortal  man  be  made  of  steel  ? 

Tarbat  was  undoubtedly  a clever  schemer  who  finally  worked 
himself  into  the  Scottish  Secretaryship  and  the  Earldom  of  Cromartie, 
but  he  was  just  as  certainly  a statesman  of  remarkable  talents  and  a 
lawyer  of  conspicuous  attainments.  He  was  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  arbitrary  laws  which  were  framed  during  the  persecution  ; 
and  during  his  presidency  of  the  Justiciary,  Wodrow  tells  us, 
the  execution  of  the  new  “ barbarous  laws  ” was  “ bloody  and  very 
extensive.”  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  odium  attached  by  the 
Covenanters  to  the  office  of  Justice-General  has  been  partly  shifted 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  King’s  Advocate  ; that,  in  fact,  the  reputation 
of  “ Bluidy  Mackenzie,”  the  advocate,  has  had  to  suffer  for  the 
severities  of  “ Bluidy  Mackenzie,”  the  judge.  Of  course,  Sir  George 
of  Tarbat  was  no  more  a monster  of  cruelty  than  was  Sir  George  of 
Rosehaugh  ; and  he  was  neither  a Jeffreys  nor  a Braxfield.  He  was  a 
refined  and  cultured  man  of  the  world,  with  few  illusions  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Throne  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  wickedness  of  the 
Covenant  on  the  other.  But  by  conviction  or  by  policy  he  was  a 
Royalist,  by  instinct  an  aristocrat ; and  by  all  three,  an  opponent 
of  the  extreme  Covenanters.  Hence,  he  was  a “bluidy  tyrant,” 
equally  with  his  namesake,  and  with  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
State  as  represented  by  its  officers. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  see  what 
is  said  about  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh  by  his  advocates 
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or  apologists.  Sir  George  on  himself  merits  attention.  He  was  on 
his  mettle  when  he  wrote  his  “ Vindication,”  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  makes  out  a plausible  case  for  himself.  According  to  his 
showing,  he  never  informed  against,  or  suggested  the  pursuit  of,  any 
man  ; he  pleaded  sometimes  in  private  for  defendants  when  their 
guilt  was  doubtful ; and  he  initiated  measures  to  prevent  the  scandal 
of  packing  juries.  And  if  the  sentiments  of  his  literary  work  are 
examined,  some  admirable  copybook  maxims — such  as  “ It  is  easier 
to  be  virtuous  than  vicious  ” — are  prominent,  while  the  virtue  of 
toleration  is  lauded  in  a manner  which  suggests  the  cooing  of  a 
turtle-dove  rather  than  the  snarling  of  a tiger.  We  may  accept 
or  decline  to  receive  these  sentiments  as  genuine  indications  of 
character ; but  unless  he  was  a hypocrite  of  unparalleled  audacity, 
they  serve  to  show  that,  if  a persecutor,  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
fact. 

Little  stress  need  be  laid  on  the  fulsome  inscription  which 
his  coffin  bore  when,  according  to  his  biographer,.  “ all  the  Council, 
nobility,  Colleges  of  Justice,  University,  clergy  and  gentry,  and 
such  a vast  concourse  of  people  as  was  never  seen  upon  the  like 
occasion,”  accompanied  his  remains  to  Greyfriars.  Such  testimonies 
as  “ the  glory  of  his  country  ....  the  champion  of  religion,  the 
patron  of  justice  ....  a person  of  singular  humanity  ....  had 
the  love  of  everybody  except  the  factious  seditious  sort  of  people,” 
need  not  be  taken  too  literally.  As  efforts  of  the  imagination  and 
examples  of  style,  obituary  inscriptions  have  a value  of  their  own ; 
but  they  furnish  no  serious  contributions  to  the  study  of  history. 
Yet  the  exception  to  the  universal  affection  entertained  for  Sir 
George  (according  to  the  above  quotation)  is  not  without  suggestive- 
ness ; it  indicates  the  sectional  nature  of  the  hatred  which  has  earned 
for  him  his  traditional  sobriquet. 

The  “ Oxford  Antiquary  ” (the  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle)  attributes 
to  him  “ great  ability  and  integrity  in  his  profession.”  He  was,  he 
asserts,  “ powerful  at  the  Bar,  just  on  the  Bench,  an  able  statesman, 
faithful  friend  ....  a zealous  defender  of  piety  and  religion  in  all 
companies”;  all  of  which  was  doubtless  true,  from  the  writer’s 
standpoint.  But  it  reads  oddly  as  applied  to  the  “ Bluidy  Advocate  ” 
of  tradition. 

Perhaps  the  contemporary  opinion  of  greatest  value  is  that  of 
Lord  Fountainhall,  who,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  both  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  an  upright  man.  He  refers  to  the  Advocate  as 
“ the  admirable  Sir  George  Mackenzie,”  and  calls  him  “the  brightest 
man  in  the  nation.”  Lord  Fountainhall  is  said  to  have  been  a 
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moderate  partisan  both  in  politics  and  religion,  and  for  that  reason, 
as  well  as  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Scottish  affairs,  his  views  on  the 
men  of  his  time  carry  undoubted  weight.  It  is  true  he  was  a friend 
of  Mackenzie  and  an  opponent  of  his  successor,  but  unless  his 
character  has  been  misjudged,  he  was  incapable  either  of  forming 
undesirable  friendships  or  of  flattering  with  undeserved  praise. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Sir  George  Lockhart,  the  great  rival  of 
Mackenzie  at  the  Bar,  has  nothing  in  his  memoirs  to  tell  us  of  his 
celebrated  antagonist.  Possibly  he  showed  a worthier  reticence 
than  Mackenzie,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  of  Lockhart  that  “ his 
insolence  and  avarice  were  greater  than  his  learning”;  but  the 
silence  of  one  who  knew  the  Advocate’s  character  so  well,  and  who 
has  left  us  mordant  sketches  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  is 
significant.  We  may,  however,  console  ourselves  for  the  loss  by  the 
reflection  that,  however  entertaining  Lockhart  on  Mackenzie  might 
have  been,  he  would  probably  have  shown  not  a whit  less  bias  than 
Mackenzie  on  Lockhart.  It  were  idle  and  out  of  place  to  discuss 
the  relative  capabilities  of  the  two  rivals  for  place  and  power,  but  it 
is  permissible  to  believe  that  higher  honours  than  those  appertaining 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Court  of  Session  would  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Lockhart  but  for  his  tragic  end  by  the  pistol  of  Chiesley  of 
Dairy. 

In  comparing  the  conflicting  estimates  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s 
character  by  his  contemporaries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence 
leans  heavily  in  his  favour.  It  is  a character  full  of  apparent 
contradictions  and  complexities  which  seem  difficult  to  harmonise. 
His  literary  output,  comprising  some  thirty  works,  illustrates  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  his  attainments.  His  law-books  were  at  one 
time  classics ; he  published  the  first  novel  written  in  Scotland ; he 
discoursed  on  religion,  morals,  politics  and  heraldry ; and  he  left  the 
imperfect  manuscript  of  an  admirable  history  of  Scotland  which  was 
rescued  in  1817  from  a grocer’s  shop  in  Edinburgh,  where  its  pur- 
pose was  to  wrap  up  bacon  in  a covering  of  philosophy.  Dryden  called 
him  “that  noble  wit  of  Scotland  ” ; a political  opponent  lampooned 
him  as  “that  crooked  Vulcan.”  His  friends  described  him  as  a 
“person  of  singular  humanity  ” ; his  enemies  as  “another  Jefferies.” 
He  commenced  his  career  as  the  brilliant  advocate  of  the  oppressed ; 
he  ended  it  as  “ Bluidy  Mackenzie.”  During  the  short  interval 
which  elapsed  between  his  dismissal  from  office  and  his  reinstate- 
ment, he  successfully  defended  the  harassed  Covenanters ; the 
“persecutor”  of  yesterday  was  the  advocate  of  to-day,  and  once 
again  the  “ persecutor  ” of  to-morrow.  He  wrote  an  essay  to  prove 
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the  superiority  of  solitude  over  public  employment.  Yet  his  life  was 
one  long  struggle  to  grip  place  and  power,  but  he  resigned  both 
rather  than  swallow  his  principles.  He  extolled  the  virtue  of 
toleration  in  his  writings,  and  failed  to  practise  it  in  his  life.  He 
was  “ the  brightest  man  in  the  nation,”  yet  it  was  believed  (another 
calumny  !)  that  he  would  gravely  hunt  for  a devil’s  mark  on  a witch. 
He  was  a strenuous  defender  of  popular  rights:  he  headed  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  Court  of  Session  ; he 
strove  to  make  the  procedure  of  the  Criminal  Courts  more  favourable 
to  prisoners ; he  broke  the  tyrannical  trade  monopoly  of  the  Royal 
Burghs ; he  was  a patron  of  literature,  and  the  Advocates’  Library  in 
Edinburgh  is  an  enduring  monument  to  his  name.  Yet  this  man  is 
no  other  than  “ Bluidy  Mackenzie,”  the  rigorous  persecutor  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  the  merciless  foe  of  democracy. 

In  face  of  these  anomalies,  it  seems  a hopeless  quest  to  look  for 
a dominant  factor  in  Mackenzie’s  career  capable  of  explaining  the 
mystery.  That  he  was  a strong  personality,  a man  of  undauntable 
courage  and  inflexible  will,  is  undoubted.  Was  he  also  the  victim 
of  a boundless  ambition  which  impelled  him  to  discard  inconvenient 
principles  when  these  formed  a barrier  to  success  ? This  hypothesis 
does  not  square  with  facts.  What,  then,  was  the  key  to  his  character  ? 
A careful  examination  of  his  career  induces  the  belief  that,  far  from 
being  a man  without  a conscience,  he  was  a man  with  a double 
conscience  : one  for  private  and  the  other  for  public  use.  The  most 
striking  proof  of  this  peculiarity  is  his  attitude  towards  Baillie  of 
Jerviswood,  who  was  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  lives  of  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Mackenzie  disbelieved  the  charges, 
and  admitted  his  disbelief  in  private  to  Jerviswood  ; yet  he  deliberately 
secured  a conviction  against  him  ; and,  moreover,  owned  in  court 
his  private  admission  to  the  prisoner.  This  extraordinary  attitude  of 
mind  explains  a good  deal  of  the  inconsistencies  which  have  been 
noticed.  It  explains  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  prisoners  for  whom 
he  pleaded  in  private;  his  defence  of  Covenanters  as  a lawyer,  whose 
principles  he  abhorred  as  an  individual ; his  subserviency  to  the 
Crown  as  King’s  Advocate,  and  his  services  to  the  people  as  a 
citizen ; the  animosity  which  filled  the  breasts  of  men  against  the 
instrument  of  the  law,  and  the  love  and  admiration  which  were 
bestowed  upon  the  Knight  of  Rosehaugh.  How  far  Mackenzie 
personally  instigated  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  and  how 
far  he  merely  carried  out  the  mandates  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
supreme  power  in  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ; but,  if  his 
own  statement  be  accepted,  he  was  entirely  guiltless  of  taking  the 
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initiative.  The  period  during  which  he  held  office  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  Scottish  history,  and  even  modern  historians  who  are 
generaHy  distinguished  by  dispassionate  analysis,  find  themselves  at 
hopeless  variance  in  their  views.  While  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
our  sympathies  from  the  hunted  Covenanters — though  the  extremists 
among  them  were  saints  of  a peculiar  brand — the  standpoint  of  the 
other  side  must  not  be  overlooked.  To  the  Government,  the  con- 
venticles were  simple  “ nurseries  of  rebellion,”  and  the  Covenanters 
who  refused  to  say  “ God  save  the  King  ” to  save  their  lives  were 
stubborn  anarchists  whose  aim  was  to  shake  the  pillars  of  society 
and  the  State.  To  a man  like  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  was 
obsessed  by  the  idea  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  Covenanters, 
viewed  as  a political  organisation,  were  anathema  ; but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  statement  that  he  never  persecuted  anybody  on 
account  of  his  religious  principles.  In  one  of  his  works,  “The 
Religious  Stoic,”  he  writes  : “ My  heart  bleeds  when  I consider  how 
scaffolds  were  dyed  with  Christian  blood  and  the  fields  covered  with 
the  carcases  of  murthered  Christians.”  For  Covenanters,  as  a religious 
body,  he  had  toleration  in  abundance  ; but  for  Covenanters  as  actual 
or  potential  rebels,  their  portion  was  the  thumbikins  or  the  boots, 
and  for  the  worst  offenders,  the  scaffold.  And  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  he  would  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  himself  in  defence  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings,  had  the  occasion  demanded  that  supreme 
test  of  his  courage. 
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CHARING  CROSS  AND  ITS 
IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOURHOOD . 

PART  VIII. 

King  Street. 

AS  the  husband  is  usually  “the  head  of  the  wife,”  so  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  named  after  King  Charles  I.,  was  a 
street  of  greater  importance  for  some  time  after  it  was  built  than 
Henrietta  Street,  which  with  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  commemorates  the  ill-fated  monarch’s  consort,  on  her 
mother’s  side  a Medici.  Both  King  Street  and  Henrietta  Street 
were  built  in  1637,  four  years  after  the  erection  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable  market.  In  1865  King 
Street  had  a narrow  escape  from  losing  its  historic  designation, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  agreed  to  a proposition 
that  King  Street  and  New  King  Street  should  cease  to  bear 
those  names.  By  “ New  King  Street  ” is  probably  meant  “ New 
Street,”  which  is  to  this  day  a continuation  of  King  Street.  The 
object  was  to  lessen  the  confusion  arising  from  the  existence  of 
so  many  King  Streets  in  London,  no  fewer,  at  that  time,  than 
thirty.  But  a due  sense  of  historic  sequence  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  old  street  nomenclature  seems,  fortunately,  to  have  pre- 
vailed over  mere  considerations  of  utility.1  Between  the  two 
thoroughfares,  King  Street  and  Henrietta  Street,  was  “ sandwiched  ” 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  which,  like  the  “ refreshment-room  ” sandwich, 
is  of  the  Tuscan  order  of  architecture.  In  speaking,  however,  of 
this  church,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Inigo  Jones,  the  original 
architect,  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  later  inharmonious 
surroundings.  Although  the  square  was  formed  from  his  designs, 
it  was  never  completed  accordingly.  One  can  gather,  in  fact,  from 
what  remains  of  the  Piazza,  that  the  plan  was  a supremely  grand 
one,  in  which  the  Tuscan  church  of  St.  Paul,  after  all  said  and 

1 A glimpse  of  the  original  street  is  afforded  in  Hollar’s  view  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Piazza. 
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done  by  way  of  apology,  would  by  no  means  have  run  severely 
counter  to  the  plan’s  uniformity.  Such  as  Covent  Garden  is,  it 
is  the  church  and  remaining  arcade  that  we  should  be  thankful 
for,  painfully  ignoring  the  miserable  alloy  in  the  true  metal,  and 
deploring  the  fact  of  such  a noble  square  having  been  put  to  the 
use  of  a market-place  at  all.  Grignon,  the  engraver  after  Gravelot, 
Hayman,  Wale,  &c.,  who  lived  at  No.  27  James  Street  on  the 
north  side  of  the  market — or  perhaps  it  was  his  son — informed 
the  author  of  a scarce  pamphlet,  published  for  the  instruction  of 
“Gentlemen  visiting  Evans’s  Supper-rooms,”  that  he  was  told  by 
the  then  Marquis  of  Tavistock  how  the  south  of  Covent  Garden 
Piazza  was  not  erected  as  was  intended,  because  his  (the  Marquis’s) 
ancestor  was  fined  very  heavily  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  commencing 
to  build  the  other  parts  without  a licence.  This  vexed  him  so  much 
that  he  would  not  proceed.1 

The  thoroughfare,  dirty  and  circuitous,  known  as  Rose  Street — 
the  scene  of  the  “ Rose  Alley  Ambuscade,”  in  which  Dryden 
was  so  barbarously  assaulted  by  the  hirelings  of  the  Earl  of 
Rochester2 — was  not  demolished,  as  Timbs  in  his  “Walks  and 
Talks  about  London”  implies,  for  it  exists  to  this  day,3  and  its 
winding  course  may  still  be  followed  by  taking  the  first  “entry” 
on  the  right,  from  the  north-west  corner  of  King  Street.  The  new 
Garrick  Street,  in  fact,  began  at  the  top  of  Rose  Street,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  latter  having  been  requisitioned  for  the 
beginning  of  the  new  street.4  Not  a vestige,  of  course,  remains  of 
the  old  houses  in  Rose  Street,  but  there  is  a quaint  little  old 
tavern  at  No.  33  with  the  sign  of  the  “ Lamb  and  Flag,”  which 
Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  erroneously  describes  as  having  been  built 
about  1880.  This  cannot  possibly  be  the  case,  for  the  western 
elevation,  up  a curious  old  court,  Lazenby  Court,  leading  into 
Long  Acre,  is  all  timber-built  in  the  oldest  manner,  and  this 
timber  wall  is  part  of  the  “Lamb  and  Flag  ” public-house.  What 


1 In  his  endeavour  to  introduce  a taste  for  something  approaching  the  Italian 
Piazza,  Inigo  Jones  seems  to  have  taken  as  his  model  that  at  Livorno,  which 
has  itself  been  attributed  to  him. 

2 See  advertisement  offering  the  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension 
of  his  assailants  in  Domestic  Intelligence , or  News  from  City  and  Country  (No.  50), 
Dec.  26,  1679,  in  the  Burney  Collection. 

8 Compare  the  plan  in  Gwynn’s  London  and  Westminster  and  Horwood’s 
map  with  the  present  map  of  the  London  Post  Office  Directory. 

* There  is  a drawing  by  T.  H.  Shepherd  of  the  making  of  Garrick  Street — 
view  from  St.  Martin’s  Lane— in  the  St.  Martin’s  Library,  Charing  Cross,  and 
another  of  houses  in  King  Street  that  were  demolished  on  that  occasion. 
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connection  there  could  have  been  between  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Middle  Temple  (the  “Lamb  and  Flag”)  and  this  part  is 
open  to  speculation,  but  possibly  the  sign  was  set  up  by  some 
former  servant  of  the  Templars.  At  the  time  when  Rose  Street 
had  no  flagged  pavement,  and  hackney-coaches  could  be  driven 
close  to  the  very  door  of  their  destination,  Saunders  Welsh,  the 
magistrate,  once  captured  a rogue  in  Rose  Street  in  a singular 
manner.  He  had  good  information  that  a most  notorious  offender, 
who  had  for  some  time  annoyed  Londoners  in  their  walks  through 
the  green  lanes  to  Mary-le-bone,  and  who  had  eluded  the  chase 
of  several  of  his  men,  was  in  a first  floor  of  a house  in  Rose  Street. 
After  hiring  the  tallest  hackney-coach  he  could  select,  he  mounted 
the  box  with  the  coachman,  and  when  he  was  close  against  the 
house  he  ascended  the  roof  of  the  coach,  threw  up  the  sash  of 
a first-floor  window,  entered  the  room,  and  actually  dragged  the 
fellow  from  his  bed  out  at  the  window  by  his  hair,  naked  as  he 
was,  upon  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  so  carried  him  off. 

In  this  street  lived  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  “ Hudibras,”  1 
and  here  he  dragged,  in  his  last  years,  a miserable  existence  to  his 
tomb  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Covent  Garden,  unpatronised,  but 
respected  for  his  integrity  and  beloved  for  his  social  qualities. 
Probably,  however,  his  existence  was  not  so  miserable  that  con- 
solation was  not  afforded  by  the  pursuit  of  letters,  for  he  is  described 
as  living  here  “in  a studious  retired  manner.”  Aubrey  says  he 
“dyed  of  a consumption  September  25  (Anno  Domini  1680),  and 
buried  27,  according  to  his  own  appointment,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Covent  Garden  ; sc.  in  the  north  part  next  the  church  at  the  east 
end.  His  feet  touch  the  wall.  His  grave,  2 yards  distant  from  the 
pilaster  of  the  dore  (by  his  desire),  6 foot  deepe.  About  25  of  his 
old  acquaintance  at  his  funerall : I myself  being  one.” 2 He  was 
interred,  at  the  charge  of  his  friend  Mr.  Longueville,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  churchyard,  on  the  north  side,  under  the  wall  of  the  church. 
With  the  exception  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  burial  registers  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  contain  probably  the  names  of  more  men 
of  genius  than  those  of  any  other  church  in  London.  Among 
these  are  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  painter ; Dick  Estcourt,  the  actor  and 
wit ; Edward  Kynaston,  the  celebrated  actor  of  female  parts  at  the 
Restoration ; Wycherley,  the  dramatist ; Pierce  Tempest,  who  drew 
“The  Cries  of  London,”  known  as  Tempest’s  Cries;  Grinling  Gibbons, 

1 In  a note  in  the  Biographia  Britannica , p.  1075,  this  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  younger  Mr.  Longueville.  (Johnson’s  Lives.) 

2 Aubrey’s  Lives  y ii.  263. 
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the  sculptor  and  carver  in  wood;  Susannah  Centlivre,  author  of 
“ The  Busy  Body  ” and  “ The  Wonder  ” ; Robert  Wilkes,  the  original 
Sir  Harry  Wildair,  celebrated  by  Steele  for  acting  with  the  easy 
frankness  of  a gentleman ; James  Worslade,  the  painter, 

Eager  to  get,  but  not  to  keep  the  pelf, 

A friend  to  all  mankind  except  himself ; 

Dr.  John  Armstrong,  the  author  of  “ The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,” 
a poem ; Tom  Davies,  the  bookseller,  and  his  “ very  pretty  wife  ” ; 
Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  engraver ; Thomas  Girtin,  the  father  of  the 
school  of  English  water-colours ; John  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar) ; and 
Macklin.  Charles  Macklin,  the  actor  and  dramatist,  of  some 
celebrity  for  talent,  and  more  for  longevity,  was  buried  in  the  vault 
beneath  the  altar  of  the  church.  He  died  at  the  great  age  of  107, 
in  1797.  The  following  pathetic  description  of  the  veteran  treading 
the  boards  at  the  age  of  86  as  Macbeth  occurs  in  the  Theatrical 
Intelligence  of  the  “Middlesex  Journal,”  December  2-3,  1776: 
“ Mr.  Macklin , with  all  the  foolhardiness  of  a daring  veteran,  who 
having  been  cut  and  hacked  through  numberless  Campaigns,  till  he 
is  desperate  enough  to  regard  neither  life  nor  limb— sallied  forth 
last  night  again  in  the  character  of  Macbeth ; perhaps  with  the 
cynical  view  of  courting  the  universal  contempt  of  mankind ; for  as 
an  actor,  no  contempt  can  overpay  his  presumption  in  persisting 
to  appear  in  this  character.  We  have  given  him  credit  from  the 
first  for  the  judicious  getting  up  of  this  tragedy,  in  all  its  parts,  and 
thro’  all  its  stages;  and  only  condemn  him  for  counteracting  his 
own  good  design,  in  bringing  him  into  the  foreground  as  the  leading 
figure  of  the  piece,  an  object  every  way  repugnant  to  grace  and 
nature,  as  his  own  prodigious  self ! In  the  celebrated  dagger  scene, 
instead  of  addressing  that  matchless  soliloquy  in  low  and  broken 
measures  to  his  own  mind,  he  raved  and  stamped  about  like  a 
Smithfield  drover  after  a mad  ox!  To  trace  him  thro’  all  his 
imperfections  would  be  as  disagreeable  as  tiresome  a task.  He 
may  conceive  the  character  right  for  all  we  know ; but  if  he  does, 
he  has  the  most  unfortunate  manner  of  bringing  his  ideas  into  articu- 
lation, or  action,  that  we  ever  remember.  To  do  him  justice,  he  has 
at  last  corrected  those  ill-timed  roarings  on  his  entering  Duncan’s 
chamber  agreeable  to  our  remarks ; and  the  effect  of  the  alteration 
was  generally  felt ; the  light  within  the  staircase  was  abundantly 
glaring,  when  the  circumstance  and  situation  required,  if  anything, 
the  extreme  of  darkness  (this  hint  to  the  scene-shifters).  The  other 
characters  of  the  play  were  in  general  well  supported  as  usual.” 
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In  an  old  newspaper  cutting,  the  source  of  which  is  erroneously 
given  as  “Domestic  Intelligence”  for  December  26,  1679,  is  the 
following : “ Mr.  Gerrill  informs  me  that  the  cook-shop  the  corner  of 
Rose  Street  was  where  Butler  died  ; and  that  the  house  next  door 
to  him,  towards  Longacre,  was  kept  by  a Lord  and  a Baronet.” 1 
Edmund  Curll  was  living  in  Rose  Street  when  he  published  Mr. 
Pope’s  “ Literary  Correspondence,”  and  here,  at  the  “ Pope’s  Head,” 
he  published  (price  55.) 

“ THE  Merryland  Miscellany  ; containing  the  ten  following 
pieces,  viz. : 1.  New  Description  of  Merryland ; being  a topo- 
graphical, geographical,  and  natural  History  of  that  Country. 
Address’d  to  Dr.  Cheyne  of  Bath.  2.  Arbor  Vitae  : or  The  Tree 
of  Life,  &c.  3.  The  Potent  Ally  : or  Succours  from  Merryland. 
Address’d  to  Alderman  Parsons.  4.  Merryland  Display’d : Being 
Observations  on  the  new  Description  of  Merryland.  Written  by 
an  eminent  Physician,  and  address’d  to  the  Author  of  that  Pamphlet. 
5.  The  Poetical  History  of  Pandora’s  Box.  6.  Armour : A Poem. 
7.  KwXvfto^o/ta  (?) : A Tale.  8.  Consummation : or,  The  Rape  of 
Adonis.  An  original  Poem.  9.  The  Resurrection  : A Tale.  10. 
Epwro  IIoAis:  or  The  Present  State  of  Bettyland.  Written  by 
that  great  Master  of  Humour,  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  author  of 
Virgil  Travestie,  &c.”  2 

Garrick  Street  was  probably  so  named  because  of  the  Garrick 
Club  having  found  a new  home  there  in  1864.  Until  this  removal 
it  was  situated  at  No.  35  King  Street,  where  it  was  established  in 
1831.  The  ground  is  now  occupied  by  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank,  but  previously  to  its  occupation  by  the  club  the  house,  says 
Timbs,  was  a family  hotel.  Garrick  himself  resided  in  King  Street. 
In  1745  he  received  a letter  from  A.B.  “To  Mr.  David  Garrick, 
at  his  lodgings  at  Mr.  West’s,  Cabinet-maker,  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.”  3 

The  club-house  was  a snug  old-fashioned  tenement  that  had  for 
many  years  been  “ Probatt’s  Family  Hotel.” 4 Before  its  hotel  time 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  incomparable  comedian,  William  Lewis, 

1 See  Collection  of  Cuttings,  &c.,  relating  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  Mr.  Gerrill  was  the  landlord  of  the 
“ Salutation  ” in  Tavistock  Street. 

2 Daily  Advertiser,  March  I,  1742. 

8 The  Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick , 1831,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

4 In  a list  of  hotels  in  the  Picture  of  London  for  1818,  mention  is  made  of 
Probatt’s  Hotel,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; and  a list  of  coffee-houses 
following  has  Probatt’s  Coffee-house,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  (pp.  413 
and  416). 
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an  airy,  light  performer,  of  whom  there  are  no  less  than  four  portraits 
in  the  club.1  The  Garrick  was  established,  mainly  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Frank  Mills,  with  the  design  of  constituting  “ a society  in 
which  actors  and  men  of  education  and  refinement  might  meet  on 
equal  and  independent  terms.”  2 

The  famous  array  of  theatrical  portraits  in  the  Garrick  Club 
were  originally  collected  chiefly  by  Charles  Mathews  the  elder. 
Among  them  are  Henderson,  by  Gainsborough ; the  elder  Coleman, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ; Munden,  by  Opic  ; a drawing,  by  Lawrence, 
of  J.  P.  Kemble ; another,  by  Harlow,  of  Elliston ; and  another, 
by  Lawrence,  of  Mrs.  Siddons ; Nat  Lee ; Doggett ; Quin  ; 
Foote  ; Moody ; Bannister ; Tom  Sheridan ; head  of  Garrick,  by 
Zoffany ; King,  by  Richard  Wilson,  the  landscape-painter ; Emery  ; 
the  elder  Dibdin ; Mr.  Powel  and  Family,  by  R.  Wilson ; 
Nell  Gwynne;  Mrs.  Oldfield  (half-length),  by  Kneller ; Mrs. 
Bracegirdle ; Mrs.  Pritchard  Mrs.  Cibber ; Peg  Woffington  ; Mrs. 
Abington,  by  Hickey ; Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Harlow ; Mrs.  Yates ; 
Mrs.  Billington ; Miss  O’Neil,  by  Joseph;  Nancy  Dawson;  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  by  Harlow ; Miss  Stephens ; head  of  Mrs.  Robinson, 
by  Sir  Joshua ; Joseph  Harris,  as  Cardinal  Wolsey ; Anthony  Leigh, 
as  the  Spanish  Friar ; Colley  Cibber,  as  Lord  Foppington,  by 
Grisoni ; Griffin  and  Johnson,  in  “ The  Alchemist,”  by  P.  Van  Bleeck  ; 
“ The  School  for  Scandal  ” (the  Screen  Scene),  as  originally  cast ; 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  by  Zoffany  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry,  in 
“Hamlet”;  Rich,  in  1753,  as  Harlequin;  Garrick,  as  Richard  III., 
by  the  elder  Morland ; King,  and  Touchstone,  by  Zoffany ; Weston, 
as  Billy  Button,  by  Zoffany ; King  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baddely,  in  “ The 
Clandestine  Marriage,”  by  Zoffany ; Moody  and  Parsons,  in  “ The 
Committee,”  by  Vandergucht ; Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  by 
Zoffany;  “Love,  Law  and  Physic”  (Mathews,  Liston,  Blanchard, 
and  Emery),  by  Clint ; Powell,  Bensley,  and  Smith,  by  J.  Mortimer ; 
Dowton,  in  “ The  Mayor  of  Garratt  ” ; busts  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  of 
herself  and  brother: 

This  splendid  collection,  as  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  observes,  is 
Charles  Mathews’s  monument.  Mathews  was  extravagant,  not  in 
his  pleasures,  but  in  gratifying  his  tastes.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  money,  -and  was  constantly  being  robbed  or  taken  in.  The 
beginning  of  his  collection  of  portraits  was  thus  : he  once  let  his 
house  to  an  “agreeable”  family  of  the  name  of  Thompson,  who 

1 The  Garrick  Club , by  Fercy  Fitzgerald,  1904,  p.  3. 

3 The  Garrick  Club  : Notices  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty -fie  of  its  former 

Members , by  the  Rev.  R.  II.  Barham. 
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paid  no  rent,  until  one  day  his  eyes  fell  on  an  account  of  the 
auction  at  the  cottage,  where  he  found  that  everything  had  been 
sold  off  and  the  family  had  disappeared  ! Seven  hundred  pounds 
was  his  loss.  Something,  however,  escaped,  and  that  something 
was  a number  of  old  portraits  stored  in  an  outhouse.  This  was 
the  germ  of  the  dramatic  collection  which  he  had  just  begun  to 
form.1 

What  were  “ Chinese  Brogdanones  ” and  “ Lillepushes  ” ? Mrs. 
Leadbeater,  at  the  “ Three  Stags’  Heads  ” 2 in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  announces  the  sale  of  her  “ entire  Stock  in  Trade  of  China 
Ware,  she  being  oblig’d  to  clear  on  or  before  Lady  Day  next. 
Note. — There  are  some  very  great  Curiosities,  particularly  Images 
of  extraordinary  Stature,  representing  Chinese  Brogdanones, 
Lillepushes,  &c.,  which  must  be  dispos’d  of ; also  some  India 
Pictures.”  3 

When  the  four  “ Indian  Kings,”  commemorated  in  the  “ Tatler  ” 
and  “ Spectator,”  visited  England  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  to  obtain 
assistance  against  the  French  in  Canada,  they  lodged  in  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  house  of  the  musician  Dr.  Arne’s 
father,  an  upholsterer,  who  hung  out  the  sign  of  the  “ Two  Crowns 
and  Cushions.”  Timbs  says  Arne’s  house  was  next  door  to  the 
Garrick  Club.  The  king  and  queen,  for  whom  Arne,  as  an  uphol- 
sterer, made  the  two  cushions  probably,  if  not  the  two  crowns,  and 
so  begot  his  sign,  were  perhaps  William  and  Mary,  unless  the  sign, 
as  might  well  be  the  case,  existed  before  his  tenancy  of  the  house. 
This  was  the  Arne  who  was  so  full  of  other  people’s  affairs  that  he 
neglected  his  own.  As  satirised  in  the  “ Tatler  ” No.  155,  he  had  a 
wife  and  several  children,  but  was  much  more  anxious  as  to  what 
passed  in  Poland  than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  “ in  greater  pain 
and  anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus’s  welfare  than  that  of  his 
nearest  relations.”4  This  trait  in  his  character  was  not  an  un- 
qualified misfortune,  however,  for  the  “ nobly  non-utilitarian  ” interests 
of  music  were  promoted  by  the  quidnunc  upholsterer’s  absence 
from  his  home  in  King  Street.  The  future  composer  of  the  air 

1 The  Garrick  Club , by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  1904,  p.  1 18. 

2 Three  stags’  heads  are  the  arms  of  the  D’Oylys,  and  also,  I think,  of  the 
Stanleys,  Earls  of  Derby  ; but  the  connection  with  the  sign  is  not  apparent. 
According  to  Burke’s  Gen.  Armoury , the  Doyles  or  Doyleys  bear  three  stags’ 
heads,  the  Doylys  three  bucks’  heads  (or  2 bends). 

3 Daily  Advertiser , March  18,  1742.  Possibly  the  Brogdanones  and 
Lillepushes  had  some  connection  with  the  popularity  of  Gulliver's  Travels 
and  with  Brobdingnag  and  the  Liliputians. 

4 See,  further,  Tatler  Nos.  155  and  171,  and  Spectator  No.  50. 

VOL.  CCXCIX.  NO.  2096. 
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“ Rule,  Britannia,”  no  doubt  profited  by  this  circumstance  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night.  At  night  he  secreted  himself  with  his  spinet 
in  his  room,  just  as  Handel  did  with  his  clavichord,  where,  muffling 
the  strings  with  a handkerchief,  he  used  to  practise  in  the  night, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep.  But  if  his  father  had 
discovered  how  he  spent  his  time  “ he  would  probably  have  thrown 
the  instrument,  if  not  the  player,  out  of  the  window.” 1 To 
return  to  the  four  “ Indian  Kings  ” — their  names  were  of  an  extra- 
ordinary syllabic  character — Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Prow,  and  Sa 
Ga  Yean  Qua  Prah  Ton,  of  the  Maquas;  Elow  Oh  Kaom,  and  Oh 
Nee  Yeabh  Ton  No  Prow,  of  the  river  Sachem  and  the  Ganajohbore 
Sachem.  On  April  18  they  were  conveyed  in  two  of  the  Queen’s 
coaches  to  St.  James’s,  and  introduced  to  their  public  audience  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury;  Major  Pidgeon, 
an  officer  who  had  come  over  with  them,  acted  as  interpreter. 
“They  had  with  one  consent,”  they  said,  “hung  up  the  kettle 
and  taken  in  theii  hands  the  hatchet,  in  token  of  their  friendship 
to  the  Great  Queen  and  her  children,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  waters  they  had  been  a strong  wall  of  security  to  their  Great 
Queen’s  children,  even  to  the  loss  of  their  best* children.”  They 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  the  English  conquest  of  Canada,  after 
which  they  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a great  trade  with  their 
Great  Queen’s  children,  and  as  a token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six 
Nations  they,  in  the  name  of  all,  presented  their  Great  Queen  with 
the  belts  of  wampum.  In  conclusion  they  besought  their  Great 
Queen  to  give  their  case  her  gracious  consideration,  and  petitioned 
her  to  send  them  more  of  her  children  to  teach  them,  as,  since  their 
friendship  with  her  children,  they  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

They  remained  a fortnight  longer  in  London,  being  entertained 
by  various  persons  of  distinction,  and  taken  to  see  the  principal 
ft  sights.”  By  way  of  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor  they  were 
conveyed  to  Portsmouth,  where  they  embarked  on  board  the 
“ Dragon  ” man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  Boston,  in  New  England,  on 
July  15,  1710.  In  1712,  according  to  an  old  newspaper  excerpt, 
was  published  “A  full  and  true  account  of  a most  cruel  and 
dreadful  fire,  which  happened  betwixt  two  and  three  in  the  morning, 
in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  burnt  down  the  Crown  and 
Cushion,  being  the  house  where  the  “ Indian  Kings”  lived,  and 
several  other  houses,  having  done  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds 
damage.”  Consequently  it  must  have  been  the  house  rebuilt  on  the 
1 See  The  Musical  Review , vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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site  of  Arne’s,  and  not  the  same  house  as  stated,  which  was  for 
many  years  afterwards  tenanted  by  Mr.  William  Cribb,  whose  father 
published  the  magnificent  mezzotint  by  G.  Clint,  from  Harlow’s 
picture  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Katherine.  This  celebrated  painting 
— known  as  “The  Kemble  Family,”  from  its  introducing  their 
portraits — was  the  last  work  of  Harlow,  whom  his  master,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  characterised  as  “ the  most  promising  of  all  our 
painters.”  To  Mr.  Cribb  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  late  Mr.  Sydney  Cooper,  whose 
Cuyp-like  pictures  are  so  justly  admired.  The  incident  is  agreeably 
told  by  Miss  Mitford  in  her  “Belford  Regis.”  Mr.  Cribb  was 
struck  with  a small  cattle-piece  by  Cooper,  which  he  saw  in  a shop 
window  in  Soho ; he  sought  out  the  young  painter,  and  gave  him 
his  first  commission.  The  painting  was  seen  by  artists  and  amateurs 
at  Mr.  Cribb’s  picture-room  in  King  Street,  and  it  was  chiefly 
from  this  work  that  commissions  poured  in,  and  urged  the  artist  on 
the  road  to  fortune. 

Three  doors  from  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  on  its  west 
side  at  No.  33  King  Street,  lodged  one  of  our  most  famous  actors, 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  whose  reckless  manner  of  living  brought 
him  to  a comparatively  early  grave  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  It  is 
related  how  he  threw  his  pocket-book,  containing  ^300,  on  the 
fire  because  a working  man  who  had  been  a soldier,  and  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled,  refused  to  fight  with  him,  making  the  excuse  that 
Cooke  was  a rich  man.  “Cooke  lodged  here  in  1805,”  says 
Wheatley,  “ at  ^3  a week.” 

The  Westminster  Fire  Assurance  Company’s  Office  is  stated  by 
Cunningham  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Lenthall,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.1  The 
Company,  incorporated  in  1717,  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  having 
originally  held  its  meetings  at  Tom’s  Coffee-house,  in  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  and  we  have  seen  how  its  engine  went  nobly  to  work  in  sub- 
duing the  fire  at  Allen’s  Coffee-house.  It  was  removed  from  St. 
Martin’s  Lane  to  Bedford  Street  and  from  Bedford  Street  to  King 
Street  about  the  year  1830  or  1831,  when  it  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  William  Crake,  Esq.,  chairman,  and  twenty-three  other 
directors ; George  How  Brown,  Esq.,  secretary ; and  James  Gray 
Mayhew,  Esq.,  surveyor  of  buildings.2 

The  building  at  the  King  Street  end  of  Garrick  Street  was 
erected  when  the  latter  thoroughfare  was  formed,  in  i860,  by  Messrs. 

1 Garrick  Correspondence,  i.  33. 

2 Elmes’s  Topographical  Dictionary , 1831. 
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Debenham,  Storr  and  Sons,  the  auctioneers,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Allom.  The  style  must  be  called  Italian,  says  the 
“ Builder.”  It  is  a good  bold  front ; the  blocking  course  of  the 
frontispiece  has  an  incised  ornament,  and  the  heads  on  the  key-stones 
on  the  ground  floor  are  very  well  modelled.  The  site,  an  irregular 
triangle,  presented  some  difficulties,  and  the  building  has  a frontage 
of  1 17  feet. 

King  Street  was  honoured  by  the  residence  of  a poet  laureate 
in  the  person  of  the  amiable  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, and  author  of  “Jane  Shore  ” and  other  sentimental  tragedies. 
He  lived  at  a house  in  this  street,  however,  only  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  but  on  which  side  is  not  stated.  Dr.  Johnson 
esteemed  his  version  of  Lucan's  “ Pharsalia  ” a masterpiece,  and  he 
was  honoured  on  the  signboard,  for  his  head  served  as  the  sign  of 
F.  W.  Feales,  “ over  against  St.  Clement’s  Church  in  the  Strand,” 
in  1737.  In  the  same  street  lived  another  poet,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  from  1799  down  to  1802.  He  was  then  earning  his 
livelihood  as  an  unknown  writer  on  political  subjects  for  the 
“ Morning  Post.” 

On  the  south  side  of  King  Street  there  still  exists  a most  curious 
sign  for  a tavern— the  “Essex  Serpent,”  at  No.  6.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  this  is  a very  old  taverner’s  sign,  dating 
from  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  street  itself.  In  the  British 
Museum  Library  there  is  a unique  pamphlet  which  evidently  relates 
to  this  “ Essex  Serpent.”  1 “ One  of  the  most  venomous  Serpents 

in  former  time,”  says  the  narrative,  “ lurked  about  the  Meads  near 
Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  who  by  his  very  sight  killed  so  many  as 
the  town  became  almost  depopulated,  when  a valerous  knight, 
making  him  a Coat  of  Christal  Glass,  boldly  went  to  assail  this 
Cockatrice,  but  her  venomous  Nature  not  able  to  indure  the  purity 
of  that  fine  metal,  she  suddenly  dyed,  in  memory  whereof  his  Sword 
was  hung  up  in  Walden  Church,  the  effigies  of  the  Cockatrice  set 
up  in  Brass,  and  a Table  hanged  close  by,  wherein  was  continued 
all  the  story  of  the  adventure ; but  in  these  late  times  of  Rebellion, 
it  being  taken  for  a monument  of  superstition,  was  by  the  lawless 
Souldiers  broken  in  pieces,  to  show  they  were  also  of  venomous 
Nature  as  well  as  the  Cockatrice.” 

The  terrifying  attributes  of  the  Cockatrice,  or  Basilisk,  as  this 
Essex  Serpent  was  also  called,  were  enough  to  curdle  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  hardiest  peasantry.  He  is  described  as  the  most 
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venomous  of  all  the  serpent  tribe  : “ It  breaketh  stones,  blasteth  all 
Plants  with  his  breath,  it  burneth  everything  it  goeth  over ; no  Herb 
can  grow  near  the  place  of  his  abode,  it  is  poison  to  poison,  and 
frighteth  away  all  other  Serpents,  only  with  a hissing.  If  a man 
touch  it  though  with  a long  pole  it  kills  him,  and  if  if  see  a man 
a far  off  it  destroys  him  with  its  looks.  It  is  not  above  a foot  in 
length,  of  colour  between  black  and  yellow,  having  very  red  eyes, 
a sharp  head,  and  a white  spot  hereon  like  a Crown.  It  goeth  not 
winding  like  other  Serpents,  but  upright  on  his  breast.” 

There  was  another  sign  of  the  “ Essex  Serpent  ” in  Charles 
Street,  Westminster,  but  this  has  disappeared,  and  the  King  Street 
one  is  the  only  remaining  instance  in  London.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
adopted  by  some  enterprising  tavern-keeper  at  the  time  the  pamphlet 
quoted  above  was  in  circulation,  and  when  the  wonder  was  fresh  in 
people’s  minds.  It  is  mentioned  by  Oldys  the  antiquary,  who  died 
in  1761,  but  the  sign  in  King  Street  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlet  in  1669.  It  was,  strictly  speaking,  not 
Saffron  Walden  that  the  serpent  haunted,  but  Henham-on-the- 
Mount,  four  miles  from  Saffron  Walden,  and  “ the  truth  of  the 
Relation  of  the  Serpent”  was  attested  by:  Richard  Jackson, 
churchwarden  ; Thomas  Presland,  constable ; John  Knight,  over- 
seer of  the  poor  ; Barnaby  Thurgood,  Samuel  Garret,  Richard  Seely, 
and  William  Green,  householders. 

King  Street  was  the  birthplace  of  mahogany  furniture.  Dr. 
Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  time,  was  building  a house  in 
King  Street,  when  his  brother,  a West  Indian  captain,  brought  over 
some  mahogany  as  ballast,  and  thinking  the  wood  might  be  of 
service  to  his  brother  the  doctor,  he  sent  him  a quantity  of  it ; 
but  the  carpenters  finding  it  too  hard  to  work,  it  was  laid  aside.  Soon 
after  this,  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a candle-box,  the  doctor  called 
on  his  cabinet-maker  in  Long  Acre,  and  asked  him  to  make  one  ol 
some  wood  which  lay  in  his  garden.  He  complained,  however, 
that  it  was  too  hard  for  his  tools,  and  the  doctor  said  he  must  get 
stronger  tools.  The  box  was  made  and  approved,  so  that  the  doctor 
had  a bureau  made  of  the  same  wood  ; the  fine  colour  and  polish 
were  so  pleasing  that  he  invited  his  friends  to  come  and  see  the 
bureau ; and  among  them  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  through 
whose  patronage  of  it  the  wood  came  into  general  use.  The  doors 
of  a few  of  the  better  class  of  old  houses  in  King  Street  were 
remarkable  for  some  time  afterwards,  up,  in  fact,  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  for  being  made  of  solid  mahogany.  The 
“ Mahogany  Door,”  in  fact,  really  occurs  as  a sign  in  1742  : 
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“ To  be  SOLD,  for  the  Importer, 

At  the  ‘ Mahogony  Door,’  the  third  above  the  Church, 
in  Ludgate  Street, 

The  best  Coniac  Brandy  and  Jamaica  Rum  at  the  lowest  Price. 
Arrack  at  14 s.  per  gallon,”  &c.,  &C.1 

The  wood  seems  to  have  come  from  Jamaica — at  all  events  in 

1738:  “Yesterday  was  entered  at  the  Custom-House  from  , 

Jamaica,  10,500  lb.  of  Indigo,  and  117  Tons  of  Mahogony.”  2 

Quin,  the  actor,  was  born  in  King  Street,  in  circumstances 
associated  in  later  life  with  his  misfortunes.  His  father,  an  Irish 
barrister,  unfortunately  married  a supposed  widow  who  turned  out 
to  be  of  the  “ grass  ” variety,  for  her  husband,  after  a long  absence, 
returned  and  claimed  her,  on  which  account  Quin,  who  was  the 
offspring  of  the  connection,  was  deemed  illegitimate,  and  upon  his 
father’s  death  was  left  without  a fortune.  Garrick,  once  his  rival, 
lived  in  the  same  street,  and  afterwards  became  his  friend,  writing 
in  due  time  his  epitaph  in  Bath  Cathedral. 

The  “ snuffing  gentleman  ” was  an  institution  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial importance  to  suggest  a snuff-dealer’s  sign  so  called,3  though 
not  in  King  Street.  In  King  Street,  however,  was  a snuff-dealer 
who  hung  out  the  sign  of  the  “ Golden  Cup,”  and  the  “ snuffing 
gentleman  ” might  purchase  there  not  less  than  a pound  of  “ super- 
fine Muslin  Havanna  Snuff  at  3J.  6 d.  a Pound.  Also  a small,  but 
neat,  Harpsichord  to  be  sold  cheap.”  This  snuff-dealer  was  also  a 
hosier,  one  Wilson  by  name.4 

The  National  Sporting  Club,  No.  43  King  Street,  was  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  “ Pelican.”5  Situated  at  the  north-west  end  of 
the  Piazza,  the  premises  may  justly  be  said  to  be,  in  point  of  the 
residence  they  have  afforded  to  distinguished  persons,  among  the 
most  historic  in  London.  The  site  of  this  famous  nursery  of  the 
“noble  art”  is,  in  the  first  place,  identical  with  that  occupied  by 
the  house  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  which  is  distinctly  indicated  by 
Aubrey  in  his  “ Lives,”  where  he  says  : — “ Since  the  restauration  of 
Charles  II.,  he  lived  in  the  last  faire  house  westward  in  the  north 
portioo  of  Covent  Garden,  where  my  lord  Denzill  Holies  lived  since. 

1 Daily  Advertiser , June  22,  1742. 

2 St.  James's  Evening  Post,  Feb.  9,  1738. 

3 The  “Jessamine  Tree  and  Snuffing  Gentleman.” 

4 Daily  Advertiser,  April  5,  1742. 

5 The  National  Sporting  Club , edited  by  A.  F.  Bettinson  and  Wm.  O. 
Tristram,  1901,  pp.  6-7. 
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He  had  a laboratory  there.  I think  he  dyed  in  this  house,  sed  Qu .” 1 
Of  this  Lord  Holies,  who  was  a man  of  great  courage,  it  is  narrated 
that  being  one  day  engaged  in  a very  hot  debate  in  the  House,  in 
which  some  rude  expressions  fell  from  Ireton,  “ Colonel  Hollis  ” 
persuaded  him  to  walk  out  with  him,  and  then  told  him  that  he 
would  presently  go  over  the  water  and  fight  him.  Ireton  replied 
that  “ his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  fight  a duel,”  where- 
upon Holies  pulled  him  by  the  nose,  telling  him  that  “ if  his  con- 
science would  keep  him  from  giving  men  satisfaction,  it  should  keep 
him  from  provoking  them.” 2 Cunningham  says  that  Denzil  Holies, 
also  known  as  Colonel  Holies,  the  celebrated  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  “lived  in  the  Piazza  in  1644  ; and  in  1666  and  after  in 
a house  on  the  site  of  Evans’s  Hotel.”  In  or  about  1662-3,  Holies 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Frederick,  requesting 
a quill  of  water  for  the  use  of  his  son  and  daughter,  at  their  residence 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.3  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  also,  in  the 
year  1647,  dwelt  in  this  house  in  King  Street.4  The  mansion  was 
subsequently  altered,  if  not  rebuilt,  for  the  Earl  of  Orford,  better 
known  as  Admiral  Russell,  and  his  occupancy  is  commemorated 
to  this  day  by  a tablet  outside,  which  says : 

HERE 

LIVED  AND  DIED 

ADMIRAL  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

EARL  OF  ORFORD. 

Bom  1651.  Died  1727. 

Admiral  Russell  was  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
James,  Duke  of  York,  but  on  the  execution  of  his  cousin,  Lord 
William  Russell,  he  retired  from  Court,  and  was  an  active  promoter 
of  the  Revolution.  In  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  when  the  French 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Trouville,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  Admirals  Russell  and  Rooke  gained  a most  im- 
portant victory,  which  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  threatened  French 
invasion,  and  overthrew  the  hopes  of  James  II.  of  recovering  his 
throne,  but  so  crippled  the  navy  of  France  that  it  ceased  to  be 
formidable.  The  fine  old  staircase  of  what  was  afterwards  Low’s 
Family  Hotel  was  formed  of  part  of  the  vessel — the  “Britannia,” 

1 Lives  of  Eminent  Men , 1813,  p.  327. 

2 Guthrie’s  History  of  England , vol.  iii.  p.  175  ; see  also  edition  1751, 
vol.  iv.  p.  1173.  This  incident,  however,  detracted  little,  if  anything,  from  the 
reputation  for  courage  which  Ireton  had  acquired  on  the  field  of  battle. 

3 Remernbrancia  of  the  City  of  London  (1579-1664),  1878,  p.  560. 

4 Cunningham’s  London , 1850,  p.  595. 
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ioo  guns— that  Admiral  Russell,  Lord  Orford,  commanded  at  La 
Hogue.1  Low’s  was  the  first  “Family”  hotel  in  London.  The 
house  of  Admiral  Russell,  only  partly  rebuilt,  succeeded  that  in 
which  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  other  distinguished  persons  lived,  and 
is  said,  with  extreme  probability,  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  first 
Cabinet  Council  (in  which,  unlike  the  Privy  Council,  the  presence 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign  is  not  considered  necessary)  ever  held 
in  England.  The  first  Lord  Archer  of  the  revived  barony,2 
married  into  the  Russell  family,  to  Lord  Orford’s  sister,  I think,3 
but  it  was  the  second  baron  who,  in  1761,  married  Sarah,  elder 
daughter  of  James  West  the  bibliographer,  and  member  for  Alscot, 
Warwickshire,  into  whose  possession  the  house  had  passed.  With 
the  second  Lord  Archer,  not  only  did  the  barony  become  extinct, 
but  the  owner  of  the  title  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  nobleman  to 
reside  in  Covent  Garden.  It  was  not  the  tendency  of  the  everyday 
speech  of  the  time  to  dall  a spade  a horticultural  implement,  and 
when  Lady  Archer  asked  a nobleman  why  he  did  not  admire  her 
daughter,  he  said  he  was  “ no  judge  of  painting.”  Her  ladyship’s 
wit,  however,  saved  the  situation,  for,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
she  asked  whether  he  had  “ever  seen  an  angel  that  was  not 
painted.” 4 Here,  at  No.  43,  dwelt  the  famous  bibliophile  and 
connoisseur,  James  West,  and  here  was  sold  in  suo  proprio  loco  his 
valuable  library,  which  it  took  the  auctioneer  six  weeks  to  dispose  of. 
His  MSS.  passed  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  His  books,  with 
many  important  antiquarian  notes  by  Bishop  White  Kennett,  were 
sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Landlord,  and  the  catalogue  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  Paterson.  Many,  of  the  greatest  literary  value,  sold  for 
a few  shillings.  The  sale  of  the  prints  and  drawings  occupied 
thirteen  days ; the  coins  and  medals,  seven. 

After  the  sale  the  house  became  Low’s  Family  Hotel.  Then  it 
was  successively  known  as  the  Grand  Hotel,  Froome’s,  Hudson’s, 
Richardson’s,  Joy’s,  Evans’s,  and  then  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel. 

1 Among  the  items  in  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  is 
one,  “ Recd  of  Admiral  (La  Hogue)  Russell,  for  his  pew  in  the  gallery,  ioj.” 

2 This  barony  was  very  ancient.  See  Burke’s  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages. 

8 Thus  Burke  ( Extinct  Peerages)  ; but  Mr.  Dobson  says  that  Lord  Archer 

married  Russell’s  grand-niece  Catherine  Tipping  {Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes , 
third  series). 

4 See  Court  Anecdotes.  There  are  some  curious  engravings  extant  of  this 
Lady  Archer,  who  survived  her  husband,  and  there  is  a view  of  Bowles’s  extant, 
showing  the  Market,  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  and  Lord  Archer’s  house  (1751).  A 
shoeblack  who  stood  at  the  end  of  Lord  Archer’s  rails  had  saved  between  £70 
and  £%o. 
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During  all  these  tenancies  the  house  appears  to  have  remained  the 
dwelling  built,  or  partially  rebuilt,  by  Admiral  Russell.  Low  is  said 
to  have  had  gold,  silver,  and  copper  medals  struck  as  advertisements 
for  his  hotel.  The  gold  were  given  to  princes,  the  silver  to  the 
nobility,  and  the  copper  to  the  ordinary  guests.  Before  he  took 
West’s  historic  house,  Low  was  a hairdresser  of  Southampton 
Street.  His  venture,  however,  ruined  him.  The  next  adventurer 
was  Froome,  landlord  of  the  “ White  Hart  ” in  Long  Acre,  afterwards 
Stubb’s,  the  coachmaker’s.  The  back  gateway  and  the  sides  of  the 
White  Hart  Inn  were  still  to  be  seen  from  Hart  Street  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  It  was  a house  of  ill-fame,  but  Froome 
kept  Low’s  very  respectably.1  About  1790  Mrs.  Hudson  became 
the  proprietor.  She  was  something  of  a Mrs.  Malaprop,  for  one  of 
her  advertisements  ended  “with  stabling  for  one  hundred  noble- 
men and  horses.”  Of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  next  succeeded,  nothing 
seems  to  be  known.2  Next  came  Mr.  Joy,  when  what  afterwards  be- 
came even  better  known  as  “ Evans’s,”  was  called  the  “ Star  ” dinner 
and  coffee  room,  because  of  the  number  of  men  of  rank  who  visited 
it.  It  was  said  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  nine  dukes  to 
dine  here,  at  this  period  in  the  house’s  history,  in  one  day.  Then  it 
became  “Evans’s.”  This  Mr.  W.  C.  Evans,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
died  in  1854,  having  in  1844  resigned  the  rooms  and  hall  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Green.  Evans  was  a comedian. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  while  living  here,  possessed  a piece  of  ground 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  afterwards  known  as  “ Digby’s  Garden,” 
where  was  formerly  a small  cottage,  in  which  the  Kembles  lived 
while  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
here  the  highly-gifted  Fanny  Kemble  was  born.  On  the  site  of  this 
garden  was  built  a very  handsome  music-hall  or  singing-room  by 
Mr.  Green,  the  successor  of  Evans.  This  music-room  was  remarkable 
for  the  transition  in  the  character  of  its  entertainments,  though  still 
known  as  Evans’s,  from  downright  grossness  to  music  of  a higher 
class.  This  is  attested  by  the  publication  of  a now  rare  pamphlet 
which  includes  a selection  of  songs,  glees  and  madrigals,  and  was 
published  about  1855-6  “for  the  acceptance  of  gentlemen  visiting 
Evans’s  Supper  Rooms.”  It  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
William  Finch  Hill.  The  proportions  of  the  room,  which  may  still 
be  seen  at  the  National  Sporting  Club,  looking  at  it  in  section,  was 

1 See  a scarce  pamphlet  printed  for  “ Gentlemen  visiting  Evans’s  Supper 
Rooms,  Covent  Garden.” 

2 Unless  he  was  the  well-known  waiter  of  that  name  at  the  Shakespear  Tavern, 
Covent  Garden. 
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nearly  square,  being  about  53  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide ; it  was 
about  72  feet  long  from  end  to  end,  and  with  the  old  room,  through 
which  it  was  approached,  the  hall  was  1 13  feet  in  length.1  As  Evans’s 
Music  Hall  it  was  finally  closed  in  1880,  and  soon  after  the  building, 
with  the  hotel  adjoining,  was  converted  into  a club-house,  the 
“ Falstaff,”  a club  somewhat  similar  to  the  “ Garrick.” 

A distinguished  actress  dwelt  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Butler,  who  was  said  to  be  an  illegitimate  daughter 
of  a noble  duke  whose  monument  is  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Her  rendering  of  the  character  of  Celia  in  Jonson’s  “ Volpone”  was 
“ extremely  interesting.”  2 She  was  the  original  actress  of  Millwood 
in  “ Barnwell,”  and  the  sometime  rival  of  Mrs.  Cibber.  While 
impersonating  the  Countess  of  Rousillon  in  “ All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well”  she  was  “seized  with  a distemper.”3  In  what  year  this 
occurred  is  not  stated,  but  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
1742  : 

“ For  the  Benefit  of  Mrs.  BUTLER. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  next  Tuesday,  the  30th 
instant,  will  be  presented  a Comedy 

The  DOUBLE  GALLANT. 

The  Part  of  the  Double  Gallant  by  Mr.  Cibber;  Sir  Solomon 
Sadlife,  Mr.  Johnson  ; Careless,  Mr.  Mills ; Clerimont,  Mr.  Havard; 
Old  Wilful,  Mr.  Shepard ; Old  Atall,  Mr.  Turbutt ; Captain  Strut, 
Mr.  Neale ; Dr.  Bolus,  Mr.  Taswell ; Apothecary,  Mr.  Gray ; Finder, 
Mr.  Berry ; Supple,  Mr.  Ray  ; Lady  Dainty , Mrs.  Butler ; Sylvia, 
Mrs.  Mills  ; Clarinda,  Mrs.  Woffington  ; Lady  Sadlife,  Mrs.  Clive ; 
Wishwell,  Mrs.  Macklin  ; Situp,  Miss  Bennet ; China-Woman,  Mrs. 
Egerton. 

To  which  will  be  added  a Farce,  call’d 
The  LOTTERY. 

Jack  Stocks,  alias  Lord  Lace,  Mr.  Cibber ; Chloe,  alias  Lady 
Lace,  Mrs.  Clive ; Lovemore,  Mr.  Beard. 

And  Entertainments  of  Singing  and  Dancing  as  will  be  express’d 
in  the  Bills.  Places  for  the  Stage  to  be  taken  of  Mr.  Moor,  in  the 
Playhouse  Passage. 

Tickets  to  be  had  at  Mrs.  Butler’s  house  in  King  Street,  Covent 

• Illustrated  London  News , January  26,  1856. 

2 Dramatic  Miscellanies , by  Thomas  Davies,  1785,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

3 Ibid.  p.  9. 
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Garden  ; and  at  Mr.  Bradshaw’s,  Box-Book- Keeper,  at  the  King’s 
Arms  in  Russel-Street,  near  the  Playhouse. 

Servants  will  be  admitted  to  keep  Places  on  the  Stage.” 1 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  Mrs.  Butler  is 
identical  with  one  of  the  same  name,  but  known  also  as  “ Mother 
Butler,”  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  kept  the  notorious 
“ night-house  ” called  the  “ Finish,”  originally  known  as  the  “ Queen’s 
Head.”  It  was,  however,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Market,  about 
half-way  between  Southampton  Street  and  the  “ Hummums.” 2 For 
some  time  before  Mrs.  Butler’s  tenancy  it  was  called  Carpenter’s 
Coffee-house,  so  named  after  a singular  character  who,  originally 
a porter,  became  lessee  of  the  Market.  When  fetching  fruit  from 
the  wharf  at  the  Fox-under-the-Hill,  he  had  a very  peculiar  knack  of 
piling  as  many  as  fifteen  half  cherry-sieves  upon  his  head,  and  would 
throw  off  at  pleasure  from  one  to  any  number,  a knack  he  had 
acquired  to  such  a certainty  that  he  never  failed.  He  was  a worthy 
man  and  much  respected. 

The  “ Finish”  was,  down  to  a recent  date,  a gloomy,  disreputable 
coffee-house,  kept  by  one  Smith,  where,  in  interdicted  hours,  beer 
and  spirits  could  be  obtained  when  all  the  public-houses  were 
closed.  It  had  in  1866  been  recently  pulled  down.3  The  “School 
of  Reform  ” was  another  night  resort  for  “ choice  spirits  ” on  the 
south  side  of  Covent  Garden,  which  was  contemporary  with,  and  in 
character  similar  to,  the  “ Finish.”  4 

Four  doors  from  the  National  Sporting  Club  at  No.  38  King 
Street  is  another  house  of  literary,  as  well  as  commercial,  fame  in 
the  annals  of  Covent  Garden.  This  is  Stevens’s  Auction  Rooms, 
where  scientific  instruments,  &c.,  are  sold,  and,  at  the  proper  season, 
bulbs  and  choice  plants.  The  large  photograph  immediately  within 
the  office  premises,  entitled  “ Worn  Out,”  is  of  special  interest.  It 
is  that  of  an  old  woman  in  her  donkey-cart.  “ The  surest  sign  of 
age  is  loneliness,”  says  the  author  of  “ Ophic  Sayings,”  and  here  we 
have  the  quintessence  of  loneliness.  She  probably  lives,  thinks,  and 
has  her  being  alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  her  faithful  donkey  is  with 
her,  and  does  he  not  help  her  to  dispose  of  the  poor  marketable 
produce  at  her  command?  And  who  spliced  the  shafts  of  the 
broken-down  antediluvian  cart  for  her,  of  which  even  the  tyres  are 
bound  to  the  wheel,  by  some  kind  friend,  with  cords  ! This  faithful 

1 The  Daily  Advertiser,  March  27,  1742.  Ibid.  March  3. 

2 See  account  in  the  Windsor  Magazine  for  January,  1901. 

8 Hist,  of  Signboards,  1884,  p.  511. 

* The  Epicure's  Almanack,  1815. 
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and  pathetic  picture  earned  the  “ Graphic’s  ” ^20  award  for  photo- 
graphy, over  the  heads  of  some  thousands  of  competitors.1  Much  as 
we  should  like  to  know  the  history  of  the  two  carved  ship’s  figure- 
heads of  Indian  kings,  appertaining  probably  to  the  early  annals  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  which  stand  in  splendid  preservation  in  the  passage 
leading  to  the  auction-room,  we  must  pass  to  the  story  of  the  house’s 
earlier  fortunes.  The  auction-rooms  appear  to  have  had  for  their  first 
despot  of  the  hammer  the  famous  Paterson,  who  for  some  time 
before  it  was  taken  down  in  July,  1777,  lived  in  that  portion  of  the 
old  fabric  of  Essex  House,  Strand,  in  which  the  Cottonian  Library 
was  kept  from  1712  to  17  30. 2 Paterson,  when  he  came  to  King 
Street,  was  the  earliest  auctioneer  who  sold  books  singly,  in  lots,  the 
first  bidding  for  which  was  sixpence,  and  the  advance  threepence 
each  bidding  until  five  shillings  were  offered,  when  it  rose  to  sixpence  ; 
and,  by  this  manner  of  disposing  of  book  property,  no  book  was 
overlooked.  Paterson  was  believed — so  extensive  was  his  reading — 
to  have  read  most  of  the  works  in  the  English  language  that  he 
offered  for  sale.  This,  however,  was  not  conducive  to  commercial 
success,  and  he  was  at  length  glad  to  become  the  librarian  of  the 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Paterson’s  was  then  taken  by  the 
triumvirate,  King,  Collins,  and  Chapman,  who  held  it  for  the  sale  of 
books  and  prints.  It  was  here  that  the  veteran  Collins  gave  what 
he  called  his  “ Evening  Brush,” — lectures  consisting  principally  of 
anecdotes  of  persons  who  had  left  this  world  before  the  birth  of 
three-fourths  of  his  audience.  But  what  renders  the  room  far  more 
memorable  is  that  it  was  under  this  roof  that  Charles  Dibdin 
commenced  his  “ London  Amusement,”  and  here  his  pathetic  and 
popular  song  of  “Poor  Jack”  was  often  encored.3  And  here 
Paterson  delivered  a series  of  lectures  upon  Shakespeare’s  Plays 
when  George  Steevens,  Edmund  Malone,  and  Barry  the  painter  were 
among  his  auditors.4  Mr.  Thomas  King  at  a later  period  seems  to 
have  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Lochee.  A newspaper  paragraph, 
perhaps  from  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  obituary  notices  (1793), 
says  : “At  his  house  at  Margate,  Mr.  Thomas  King,  Covent  Garden. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  worth  £ 70,000  sterling.  At  the  death  of 
the  late  King  he  cleared  ^20,000  by  a monopoly  of  black  silks,  &c.” 
King  and  Lochee  appear  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Hutchins. 
T.  Rawle,  the  inseparable  companion  of  Grose  the  antiquary,  was  one 

1 This  was  on  March  7,  1905. 

2 Cunningham’s  London. 

3 J.  T.  Smith’s  Nollekens  and  his  Times , pp.  278-83. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  278-83. 
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of  His  Majesty’s  accoutrement  makers ; and  after  his  death  his  effects 
were  sold  by  Hutchins  in  King  Street.  Among  the  lots  were  a 
helmet,  a sword,  and  several  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; also  the 
doublet  in  which  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament.  Another 
singular  lot  was  a large  black  wig,  with  long  flowing  curls,  stated  to 
have  been  worn  by  King  Charles  II. : it  was  bought  by  Suett  the 
actor,  who  was  a great  collector  of  wigs.1 

The  name  of  a famous  auctioneer  was  given  to  Robins’s  Auction 
Rooms  in  the  north-east  wing  of  the  Piazza.  In  this  house  Zoffany, 
the  clever  theatrical  portrait-painter,  executed  that  of  Foote  in  the 
character  of  Major  Sturgeon.  George  Robins  is  buried  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery  beneath  a conspicuous  tomb.  One  of  his  advertise- 
ments, presumably  an  early  one,  runs  as  follows  : 

“Pawnbrokers’ Unredeemed  Pledges. — Messrs.  Robins  beg 
most  respectfully  to  acquaint  their  numerous  Friends  and  the  Publick 
in  general,  that  their  first  Sale  of  unredeemed  property  (this  year) 
will  take  Place  at  their  Rooms,  under  the  Great  Piazza,  Covent 
Garden,  on  Tuesday  next  and  three  following  Days,  at  half  after 
Twelve  o’clock  each  Day,  where  will  be  found  Lots  worthy  the 
Attention  of  Country  Dealers,  &c.  The  names  of  the  Pawnbrokers 
will  appear  in  this  paper  on  Monday,  on  which  day  the  goods  may 
be  viewed.”  * 

Robins’s  Sale  Rooms  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  those  of 
another  famous  auctioneer  named  Cock  whom  Fielding  introduced 
into  the  “ Historical  Register  ” as  “ Mr.  Auctioneer  Hen  ” ; and 
here,  says  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  between  1745  and  1750,  the  “ Marriage 
a la  Mode  ” was  exhibited  gratis  to  an  ungrateful  world.  In  the 
front  apartments  of  Cock’s,  and  in  convenient  proximity  to  a favourite 
house  of  call,  the  “ Constitution,”  in  Bedford  Street,  lodged  Richard 
Wilson.  It  was  afterwards  Messrs.  Langford’s,  and  later  George 
Robins’s.3 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

1 Timbs’s  Clubs  and  Club  Life. 

2 Daily  Advertiser,  March  I,  1742. 

8 Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes,  third  series,  1896,  p.  335 ; but  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  advertisement  that  there  was  a Robins,  auctioneer,  under  the 
Great  Piazza  as  early  as  1742. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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SWINBURNE  ON  SEA. 


THE  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  works  1 gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  noting  the  overwhelming  place  which  the  sea 
takes  in  his  poems.  Every  imaginable  epithet  is  to  be  found  in  his 
pages  to  describe  the  sea  and  the  waves ; these  epithets  would  form 
a Rabelaisian  list.  We  have  in  a very  limited  portion  of  these  six 
volumes  the  following : dim,  quick,  sharp,  live,  steep,  dense,  dull, 
sweet  and  virginal  green,  fruitless,  far  long  grey  and  grey  keen, 
breaking,  stirring,  warring,  wandering,  shuddering,  fleeting,  labouring, 
straitening,  wrecking,  encountering,  violent,  clear-unsounded,  un- 
divided, intolerable,  choral,  white-hurtling,  wine-bright,  tempest- 
rifted,  and  thunder-throated.  And  the  sea  itself  is  not  so  often 
described  as  it  is  used  to  describe  a thousand  things.  In  “ Balen,” 
“ the  sea’s  hand  smites  the  shore,”  to  illustrate  how  Pellinore  smote 
Lot ; and  as  to  Arthur 

All  his  spirit’s  might 
Withered  within  him  even  as  night 
Withers  when  sunrise  thrills  the  sea. 

Death  is  deep  as  the  sea 
And  Fate  as  the  waves  thereof : 

from  which  the  inference  would  be  that  Death  is  deeper  than  Fate 
if  the  fact  had  any  meaning  for  us.  Usually  Fate  is  looked  upon 
as  something  which  outranks  Death  altogether,  which  is  elsewhere 
called  “ the  shadow  cast  by  life  on  Fate.”  In  “ Erechtheus  ” within 
a few  lines  we  have  the  sea  summoned  to  swallow  up  Athens,  we 
find  the  expression  “ billowy  beating  war,”  and  the  time-worn  simile 
of  the  helmsman  of  the  state.  The  chorus  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
sea,  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  depths  of  it 

Were  aghast  and  whitened 
And  the  crowns  of  their  waves  were  as  flame. 


The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne , in  6 volumes.  Chatto  & Windus. 
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Praxithea  speaks  in  the  same  strain,  and  in  the  same  poem  we  read : 
As  the  east  wind  . . . 

Drives  wave  on  wave  on  wave  to  west, 

So  time’s  mute  breath  . . . 

Drives  day  on  day  on  day  to  doom. 

Iseult  is  “ more  fair  than  foam,”  and 

The  springs  of  unimaginable  eyes 

Shone  as  the  sea’s  depth  swallowing  up  the  sky’s. 

The  wave’s  subtler  emerald  is  pierced  through 
With  the  utmost  heaven’s  inextricable  blue. 

Sometimes  the  sapphire  becomes  “ sullen  ” and 

Swells  toward  storm  foamless. 

Again : 

As  men  that  shall  be  swallowed  of  the  sea 
Love  the  sea’s  lovely  beauty : . . . 

We  have  loved  and  slain  each  other,  and  love  yet. 


So  is  my  love  of  her  and  hers  of  me — 

And  its  most  sweetness  bitter  as  the  sea. 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  sea  in  terms  of 
battle  and  of  battle  in  terms  of  the  sea;  and  in  “Atalanta”  Meleager 
well  describes  the  rushing  of  a vessel  through  the  waves. 

In  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  Mr.  Swinburne 
gives  a very  important  reason  for  his  use  of  the  “ Balen  ” similitudes 
to  which  we  have  referred.  He  says,  “ It  is  possible,  in  such  a metre 
as  was  chosen  and  refashioned  for  this  poem  [“  Balen  ”],  to  give  some 
sense  of  the  rage  and  rapture  of  battle  for  which  Homer  himself 
could  only  find  fit  and  full  expression  by  similitudes  drawn  like 
mine  from  the  revels  and  the  terrors  and  the  glories  of  the  sea.” 

In  an  ordinary  case  we  should  not  describe  the  sea  by  means 
of  angels  or  gods,  but  it  is  difficult  to  object  to  the  fine  passage 
beginning : 

The  quick  sea  shone 

And  shivered  like  spread  wings  of  angels  blown 
By  the  sun’s  breath  before  him  ; 

and  ending 

Air,  light,  and  wave  seemed  full  of  burning  rest, 

With  motion  as  of  one  God’s  beating  breast. 
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In  “ Tristram 
a dip  in  the  sea, 


” Mr.  Swinburne  twice  describes  his  hero  taking 
Right  out  by 

The  old  blithe  way  the  sea-mew  takes. 


But  in  many  passages  we  find  that  the  poet  enters  into  that  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  swimmer  and  diver  which  is  seldom  invaded  by 
one  of  his  fraternity,  “ the  dusk  of  the  dim  sea’s  womb.”  Who  can 
withstand,  in  one  aspect,  a lover  of  the  sea  who  can  write  in  “ A 
Swimmer’s  Dream,” 

I lean  my  cheek  to  the  cold  grey  pillow, 

The  deep  soft  swell  of  the  full  broad  billow, 

And  close  mine  eyes  for  delight  past  measure, 

And  wish  the  wheel  of  the  world  would  stand. 


In  the  dedicatory  epistle  the  prose  of  it  is  “ the  matchless  magic, 
the  ineffable  fascination  of  the  sea  whose  beauties  and  delights, 
whose  translucent  depths  of  water  and  divers-coloured  banks  of 
submarine  foliage  and  flowerage  complete  the  charm  of  the  scenes.” 

We  might  question  the  propriety  of  investing  the  sea  with  “free 
limitless  love  ” towards  the  sun.  But  everywhere  throughout  these 
volumes 

The  wind  and  the  sea 
Rejoice  to  live  and  laugh  to  be. 

They  run  through  the  whole  of  “ Iseult  at  Tintagel.”  The  sea  is 
now  “a  breaking  battle,”  now  “a  full  field  charging”;  “all  her  soul 
was  as  the  breaking  sea”;  “all  their  future  thundered  in  the  sea”  ; 
“ God’s  anger  answered  ” ; “ His  voice  threatened  ” ; “ His  wrath 
subsided  ” in  the  sea. 

“ Off  Shore  ” is  a beautiful  pagan  chant ; but  does  it  take  us 
much  further  in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  sea? 
The  appearance  as  of  steeds  with  white  manes  is  of  course  very  true 
of  waves  following  each  other  to  the  coast.  But  cannot  we  get  a little 
further  than  these  old  personifications  and  deifications?  Are  not 
mythology  and  the  all  too  classical,  even  the  Arthurian,  a little  behind 
the  times  ? We  miss  in  all  these  poems  a little  simple  delineation 
of  the  phases  and  aspects  of  our  much-loved  sea.  All  the  adjectives 
and  epithets  in  these  eloquent  verses  hardly  reach  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  sun  shining  through  a curving  wave;  and  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
allusive  descriptions  scarcely  approach  the  delicacy  of  gradation  and 
colouring,  the  exquisite  moulding,  the  wonders  of  lighting,  and  the 
awful  majesty  of  these  many  waters  in  their  many  moods. 

We  almost  wish  sometimes  that  Mr.  Swinburne  would  try  to 
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forget  “ the  old  great  voice  of  the  good  old  time,”  and  give  us  “ the 
sense  of  all  the  sea”  as  it  exists  even  for  us.  None  ever  knew  and 
loved  the  sea,  none  ever  saw  and  heard  its  beauties  more  clearly, 
none  ever  worshipped  a greater  God  its  maker,  than  we  do  to-day. 
A poet  must  be  a poet  to  his  own  age ; a poet’s  sea  must  be  that 
of  his  own  countrymen  if  it  is  to  carry  a message  to  their  hearts. 
Each  league  along  our  coasts  can  show  some  different  wave  in 
colour,  depth,  and  perfection  of  its  curving  crest.  Each  season 
brings  some  fresh  aspect  before  our  eyes,  a ripple  and  a long  smooth 
space,  a broken  surf,  the  majesty  of  a churning  avalanche  of  spume. 
But  we  would  not  be  ungrateful,  we  only  feel  regret  that  the  song  of 
this  master  should  find  so  little  echo  in  the  hearts  of  present-day 
faith.  The  land  by  the  North  Sea  appears  to  have 

Two  lords  that  are  deathless, 

Death’s  self  and  the  sea. 

It  is  almost  amusing  to  find  in  the  course  of  the  poem  these  verses : 

Church  and  hospice  wrought  in  faultless  fashion, 

Hall  and  chancel  bounteous  and  sublime, 

Wide  and  sweet  and  glorious  as  compassion, 

Filled  and  thrilled  with  force  of  choral  chime, 

Filled  with  spirit  of  prayer  and  thrilled  with  passion, 

Hailed  a God  more  merciful  than  time. 

Ah,  less  mighty,  less  than  time  prevailing, 

Shrunk,  expelled,  made  nothing  at  his  nod, 

Less  than  clouds  across  the  sea-line  sailing, 

Lies  he,  stricken  by  his  master’s  rod. 

“ Where  is  man?  v the  cloister  murmurs  wailing  ; 

Back  the  mute  shrine  thunders,  “ Where  is  God  ? ” 

Here  is  all  the  end  of  all  his  glory — 

Dust  and  grass  and  barren  silent  stones. 

Dead,  like  him,  one  hollow  tower  and  hoary 
Naked  in  the  sea-wind  stands  and  moans, 

Filled  and  thrilled  with  its  perpetual  story : 

Here,  where  earth  is  dense  with  dead  men’s  bones. 

We  are  told  of  “graves  where  men  made  sure  to  rest,”  and  are  even 
asked  to  believe  that  the  sleep  of  the  dead  is  sweeter  because  of 
their  environment. 

And  gentler  the  wind  from  the  dreary 
Sea-banks  by  the  waves  overlapped, 

Being  weary,  speaks  peace  to  the  weary 

From  slopes  that  the  tide-stream  hath  sapped  ; 
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And  sweeter  than  all  that  we  call  so 
The  seal  of  their  slumber  shall  be, 

Till  the  graves  that  embosom  them  also 
Be  sapped  by  the  sea. 

We  know  that  the  north-country  man  sticks  like  a mollusk  to  his 
tenement  while  alive,  even  if  part  of  it  should  have  gone  over  the 
cliff ; but  we  never  heard  of  the  slumberers  in  the  graves,  even  in  the 
north,  troubling  about  their  fate. 

Mr.  Swinburne  appears  at  times  to  take  on  himself  the  role  of 
high  priest  to  Death  and  the  Sea.  The  Sea  and  Death  are  sister  and 
brother,  and  Death  outside  the  Sea  seems  hardly  to  count.  Let  us 
look  at  him  seated  “ on  the  throne  of  his  crowned  desire  ” on  Les 
Casquets. 

Heaven’s  height  bows  down  to  him,  signed  with  his  token, 

And  the  sea’s  depth,  moved  as  a heart  that  yearns, 

Heaves  up  to  him,  strong  as  a heart  half  broken, 

A heart  that  breaks  in  a prayer  that  burns. 

Of  cloud  is  the  shrine  of  his  worship  moulded. 

But  the  altar  therein  is  of  sea-shaped  stone. 

Whereon,  with  the  strength  of  his  wide  wings  folded, 

Sits  death  in  the  dark,  alone. 

But  we  should  place  against  this  grim  picture  one  of  the  poet’s 
paintings  in  his  softer  mood.  He  might  read  more  peace  into  even 
the  margin  of  the  North  Sea  if  he  did  not  consider  God  to  be 
dependent  on  the  stone-work  of  a church,  or  at  least  put  such  a 
thought  into  words  for  some  purpose  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

Softlier  here  the  flower-soft  feet  of  refluent  seasons  glide, 

Lightlier  breathes  the  long  low  note  of  change’s  gentler  call. 

Wind  and  storm  and  landslip  feed  the  lone  sea’s  gulf  outside, 

Half  a sea-mew’s  first  flight  hence  ; but  scarce  may  these  appal 
Peace,  whose  perfect  seal  is  set  for  signet  here  on  all. 

Steep  and  deep  and  sterile,  under  fields  no  plough  can  tame, 

Dip  the  cliffs  full-fledged  with  poppies  red  as  love  or  shame. 

Wide  wan  daisies  bleak  and  bold,  or  herbage  harsh  and  chill ; 

Here  the  full  clove  pinks  and  wallflowers  crown  the  love  they  claim. 

Fair  befall  the  fair  green  close  that  lies  below  the  mill ! 
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THE  LAST  ODE  TO  MORFUDD. 

A LOVE  SONG  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTUR  V. 

From  the  Welsh  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym. 

To  the  student  of  Celtic  literature,  the  fair  Morfudd  of  Anglesey,  daughter 
of  Madog  Lawgam,  is  a familiar  character.  In  studying  the  odes  of  our  greatest 
Welsh  poet,  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  we  find  her  name  constantly  recurring,  and  her 
beauty  and  virtues  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  praise.  Dafydd 
ab  Gwilym  first  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  this  lovely  maiden  at  Rhosyr,  in  North 
Wales,  where  he  saw  her  in  church  at  the  festival  of  St.  Peter.  Determined  to  gain 
her  favour,  he  sent  her  by  his  servant  a cask  of  wine,  which  offering  was  cruelly 
scorned,  the  damsel  flinging  some  of  the  contents  in  the  unfortunate  messenger’s 
face.  Her  undaunted  admirer,  however,  persisted  in  his  attentions,  and,  having 
had  the  good  luck  to  rescue  her  from  some  persons  who  had  offered  her  insult, 
finally  succeeded  in  gaining  her  affection.  Morfudd  consented  to  become  his  wife, 
and  a Druidical  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  in  a forest  glade  by  a mutual 
friend  and  notable  bard  of  the  age,  Madog  Benfras.  But,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
young  couple,  this  marriage  was  not  considered  binding  by  the  heroine’s  relations, 
who  favoured  the  suit  of  one  Cynffig  Cynan.  Separated  from  the  poet  (who  is 
said  to  have  been  extremely  handsome,  with  curling  locks  of  yellow  hair  and 
noble  features),  she  was  united,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  to  this 
decrepit  old  man,  nicknamed  Bwa  Bach,  Little  Hunchback.  The  adventurous 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  soon  persuaded  her  to  attempt  flight  from  her  hated  and 
jealous  husband,  but  the  runaways  were  overtaken,  and  the  poet,  unable  to  pay 
the  heavy  fine  demanded  by  Cynfrig  Cynan,  was  imprisoned  for  his  pains.  There- 
after, he  had  to  rest  content  with  the  composing  of  147  odes  in  her  honour,  and 
the  lampooning  of  his  rival,  Bwa  Bach. 

THE  Lady  Morfudd’s  Bard  am  I, 

Right  precious  is  such  minstrelsy. 

Love  and  wisdom  for  her  pleasure 
I weave  in  verse  of  “ Cywydd  ” 1 measure ; 

The  writing  of  her  record  fair 
Is  all  her  captive  poet’s  care. 

1 A composition  in  rhymed  verse  not  divided  into  stanzas,  each  line  having 
same  number  of  syllables. 
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No  suppliant’s  language  could  express 
My  woe,  love’s  anguish  and  distress. 

As  all  men  know,  it  thrills  my  heart, 

E’en  of  myself  it  forms  a part, 

Thief-like,  within  my  breast,  the  whole 
Space  for  its  dwelling-place  it  stole. 

All  service  I have  freely  rendered 
And  regal  praise  to  her  have  tendered. 

My  harp  I made — true  as  a bell 
(Mad  worshipper  !) — my  story  tell. 
Triumphant,  loud,  thus  shouted  I 
Her  name  on  Gwynedd’s 1 mountains  nigh. 
Strewing  her  praise,  as  those  who  sow 
The  young  seed  that  the  wheat  may  grow. 

Who  is  the  maid  ? On  every  side, 

In  every  street,  all  eager  cried. 

In  chant  like  paternoster  loud 
I spake  her  virtues  to  the  crowd. 

That  all  might  hear,  on  harp’s  bass  string 
I made  the  air  with  “ Morfudd  ” ring. 

In  every  creed  I set  her  name, 

In  every  song  her  beauty  came. 

With  her  beloved  name,  I swear, 

I fain  would  finish  every  prayer. 

One  note  have  I,  where’er  I stay, 

I’m  like  that  little  maid  of  May, 

The  Cuckoo — she,  who  is  so  hoarse, 

While  flying  onward  in  her  course, 

Her  voice  must  ever  be  the  same ; 

And  if  from  crag  or  sea  she  came 
No  “ Cywydd”  could  she  sing  to  you, 

No  verse,  no  couplet,  but  Cuckoo  ! — 

And  thus  in  Anglesey  I’ve  been 
That  willing  slave,  whom  all  have  seen. 

My  load  has  been  too  great  to  bear ; 

No  luck  had  I from  maiden  fair. 
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Cheated,  and  finding  no  relief, 

Pursuing  like  a wind-blown  leaf, 

Yet  lauding  and  exalting  high 
Her  name,  I still  would  sing  and  sigh. 

Henceforth  farewell ! — Nor  will  nor  power 
Have  I from  thee  to  flee  one  hour. 

But  time  is  short,  and  soon,  fair  dame, 

Behold  ! the  grave  will  hide  my  fame ; 

A love-struck  victim,  lost  am  I ; 

Blown  by  the  wind,  I guiltless  die. 

TRANSITED  BY  EVELYN  LEWES. 
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Eighteenth-Century  Adventurers  and  Charlatans. 

IT  is  natural  that  periods  of  political  ferment,  such  as  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
should  give  birth  to  a tribe  of  adventurers,  impostors,  charlatans, 
and  the  like.  To  the  eighteenth  century  belong  the  pseudo  Comte 
de  Saint-Germain — conte  pour  rire , as  Voltaire  called  him — whom 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  admitted  to  her  intimacy,  and  to  whom 
Louis  XV.  assigned  an  apartment  in  the  royal  Chateau  de  Cham- 
bord  ; Cagliostro,  also  a self-styled  Count,  who,  more  surprising  still, 
resided  in  Eastern  harems  by  permission  of  their  lords,  and,  after  his 
death  in  a Papal  prison,  found  a Dumas  to  deal  with  him  as  Joseph 
Balsamo,  his  real  name ; and  Jacques  Casanova,  whose  self-granted 
honours  never  advanced  beyond  the  title  of  Chevalier  de  Seingalt, 
who  also  became  a favoured  guest  in  royal  palaces,  was  the 
associate  of  English  statesmen,  and  a charlatan  of  the  first  water. 
These  were  the  three  most  distinguished  impostors  of  that  century 
of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  which  would,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  have  regarded  with  little  favour  pretensions  to  the  possession 
of  the  elixir  of  life,  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  other  dreams  of 
mystics  and  alchemists.  It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  believe  that 
any  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  is  wholly  destructive  of  credulity, 
or  that  a period  will  soon  be  reached  in  which  the  thaumaturge  and 
the  miracle-monger  will  be  branded  as  impostors.  It  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  point  to  many  other  eighteenth-century  charlatans, 
including  the  Chevalier  D’fion,  in  some  respects  the  most  remark- 
able of  all. 


A Nineteenth- Century  Adventurer. 

WHEN,  after  the  period  of  Revolutionary  fury  and  the  brief 
interval  of  the  Directory,  there  came  the  rule  of  Napoleon, 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  to  a man  of  energy  and  action 
were  so  numerous  that  there  seems  to  have  been  little  need  for  him 
to  encumber  himself  with  much  burden  of  occul  or  supernatural 
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pretence.  The  career  of  a Marshal  of  France  was  not  seldom  as 
romantic  as  that  of  a preux  or  a paladin,  and  the  greatest  knaves  of 
the  epoch  were  to  be  found  in  the  positions  of  highest  trust. 
It  is  among  the  so-called  statesmen  of  Europe  that  one  counts  the 
greediest  and  most  unscrupulous  adventurers.  Almost  in  the  abso- 
lute entourage  of  Napoleon  himself  may  be  descried  one  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  dangerous  of  political  and  military  desperadoes  in  the 
person  oiArmand  Guerry  de  Maubreuil^  Marquis  d? Oruault?  whose  life 
and  adventures  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  undertaken  to  tell.  To  the  present 
generation  the  “ Wild  Marquis,”  as  he  is  called,  is  nothing  more  than 
a name.  He  expired,  indeed,  in  obscurity  many  years  after  he  had 
been  forgotten  and  regarded  as  dead.  His  fame  once  reverberated 
in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  and  the  particulars  concerning  his 
career  which  Mr.  Vizetelly,  who  is  fond  of  investigations  of  the  class, 
has  gathered  are  in  no  respect  imaginary,  but  are  drawn  from  such  un- 
questionable documents  as  the  reports  of  his  trials  and  examinations, 
and  from  the  works  which  he  published  in  England  or  elsewhere. 


The  “Wild  Marquis.” 

SO  far  as  regards  origin  and  descent,  Armand  Guerry  de  Mau- 
breuil  was  the  least  possible  of  an  adventurer.  Descendant 
of  an  honourable  and  distinguished  Breton  family  closely  connected 
with  the  La  Rochejaqueleins,  he  fought  on  the  Royalist  side  in  the 
wars  of  La  Vendee,  and  was  at  one  time  in  possession  of  a considerable 
fortune.  After  the  second  pacification  of  La  Vendee  he  entered  the 
French  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  first  regiment  of 
horse  ( Chevau-legers  Westphaliens),  fighting  with  distinction  in  Spain, 
and  receiving  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  closely  at- 
tached to  Jerome  Napoleon,  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  trusted 
with  important  duties  m regard  to  the  commissariat  of  the  army  of  Cata- 
lonia and  the  mounting  of  the  troops.  The  financial  results  of  these 
speculations  were  unsatisfactory  to  Maubreuil,  and  an  opportunity  of 
recouping  himself  for  loss  was  afforded  him  by  revictualling  Barce- 
lona. The  permission  was  rescinded,  on  his  return  from  the 
Russian  campaign,  by  Napoleon,  who  in  so  doing  converted  Mau- 
breuil into  an  implacable  enemy.  Napoleon’s  own  career  was  then 
approaching  its  close.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  Maubreuil 
paraded  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  hurling  execrations  against  the  ex- 
Emperor  and  cries  in  favour  of  the  returning  Bourbons.  In  the 
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excess  of  his  rage  he  rode  about  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  horse — an  act  of  insolence  and  spite 
which  he  had  soon  occasion  to  regret. 


Intended  Murder  of  Napoleon  and  his  Son. 

FOR  the  rest  of  the  career  of  the  “ Wild  Marquis  ” I must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Vizetelly’s  interesting  and  entertaining  volume. 
These  mad  actions  of  Maubreuil  commended  him  to  the  attention 
of  Talleyrand,  the  chief  of  the  Provisional  Government,  who  saw  in 
him  a tool  fit  for  his  purpose.  According  to  the  statements  of 
Maubreuil,  often  publicly  and  privately  reaffirmed,  he  was  offered 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-general,  the  title  of  Duke,  an  income  of 
200,000  francs  (^8,000)  a year,  horses,  equipages,  and  the  like,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a high  mission.  This  consisted  of  nothing 
less  than  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  (still  an  object  of  grave 
disquietude  to  the  great  European  Powers)  and  his  son,  the  so-styled 
King  of  Rome,  together  with  the  carrying-off  of  the  jewels  and  other 
treasures  of  the  Queen  of  Westphalia.  That  the  more  important 
part  of  the  commission  was  not  put  into  execution  I need  not  say, 
since  it  is  a matter  of  historical  knowledge  that  Napoleon  died  in 
his  bed  at  St.  Helena.  The  Queen  of  Westphalia  was,  however, 
followed  and  seized  by  Maubreuil  and  his  associates,  into  whose 
hands  a portion  of  the  treasures  named  fell  for  a while.  For 
what  ultimately  came  of  these,  and  for  the  subsequent  life  of  the 
hero  of  these  strange  adventures,  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume.  One  of  the  surprising  incidents  mentioned  is  the  public 
castigation  administered  by  Maubreuil  to  Talleyrand.  Mr.  Vizetelly’s 
book  is,  of  course,  noteworthy  as  a record  of  adventures.  It  is  not, 
however,  wholly  or  principally  that.  It  is  a collection  of  historical 
documents  of  importance;  and  it  is  for  the  light  that  it  casts 
upon  a dark  period  of  Napoleonic  history  that  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  historic  student.  That  the  tale  reiterated  by  Mau- 
breuil was  in  the  main  correct  I make  no  question. 
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MISS  DELIGHTFUL . 


By  George  O’Halloran. 


HAT  is  not  her  name,  but  I call  her  so  because  I found  her  so ; 


1 and  whenever  I have  an  hour  for  quiet  musing  I retire  to  my 
mental  sculpture  gallery  (where  her  dainty  image  stands  in  the 
holiest  spot),  and,  whilst  gazing,  re-live  the  hours  of  happiness  we 
spent  together.  It  is  a recreation  I have  often  indulged  in,  yet  the 
springs  of  life  still  freshen  within  me  at  the  recollection  as  readily 
now  as  on  the  day  I first  placed  her  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  thought. 

On  the  morning  of  our  first  acquaintance  I well  remember  how 
graciously  the  sun  shone  through  the  April  ether,  how  blithely  the 
birds  piped  their  domestic  melodies,  how  shyly  the  flowers  were 
beginning  to  weave  a carpet  of  colour  for  me  egotistical.  It  was 
good  to  live  that  day,  and  the  turf  bounced  under  my  foot  to  such 
purpose  that  I arrived  full  ten  minutes  before  my  usual  time.  My 
first  impression  was  that  she  had  shot  shining  into  our  ken  from 
another  sphere,  in  the  way  of  a comet ; but  this  notion  had,  under 
protest,  to  be  revised  and  reversed  when  I learned  from  her  uncle’s 
lips  that  the  4.15  train  from  Euston  had  brought  her  to  Sweetland 
Point  Station  only  the  previous  evening. 

Now,  I thought  to  have  done  with  surprise,  for  I had  just  gone 
down  from  Balliol,  where  my  degree  attested  an  able  digestion  of  the 
kernels  of  human  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  I was 
a little  proud  of  being  equal  to  concealing  any  of  my  emotions,  how- 
ever creditable  they  might  be,  under  a manner  of  insular  coolness. 
But  this  morning  I found  my  panoply  not  proof;  for  the  shaft  of 
surprise  penetrated  through  some  overlooked  crevice,  and  took  me 
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somewhere  about  the  heart.  And  there  it  rests  to  this  day,  hurting 
me  just  so  much  as  to  spur  my  memory  again  and  again  into  a well- 
trod  path  of  reverie. 

I arrived,  as  already  said,  ten  minutes  before  time.  The  scene  of 
my  labours  was  a comfortable  mansion  outside  Sweetland  village, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  Goodheart,  widower,  philanthropist,  and 
parliamentary  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Sweetland  at  the 
approaching  elections.  It  was  my  duty  to  attend  to  this  gentleman’s 
correspondence,  and  to  help  him  generally  to  the  goal  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Did  the  postman  bring  an  appeal  for  charity,  it  fell  to 
me  to  forward,  in  Goodheart’s  name,  a donation— after  satisfying 
myself  that  the  applicant  was  a voter  of  the  right  colour.  Should  the 
opposition  candidate  decorate  the  hoardings  with  inconvenient 
obloquy  of  my  employer,  mine  was  it  to  pen  an  injured  manifesto 
repudiating  the  miscreant  words,  and  calling  upon  all  true  men  to 
listen  only  to  the  voice  of  reason,  demonstrably  located  on  our  side. 

To  resume,  at  ten  minutes  before  ten,  having  rung  the  bell  and 
gained  entry,  I wandered  through  the  lower  rooms  in  search  of 
Goodheart,  to  arrange  with  him  the  day’s  plan  of  campaign.  You 
could  not  go  far  without  finding  him,  were  he  anywhere  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  for  he  was  a man  of  full  blood  and 
resounding  habit ; and  stepping  through  the  conservatory  into  the 
garden  I heard  his  Boeotian  laughter  heaving  and  falling  from  the 
direction  of  the  honeysuckle  arbour,  where  I presently  unearthed 
him  to  my  vision. 

At  the  very  first  flash,  however,  he  was  naught,  his  Boeotian  roar 
held  no  sound,  his  dimensions  no  place,  his  presence  no  meaning, 
for  beside  him  sat  the  girl,  in  a perfect  bravery  of  soft  muslins  and 
of  ribbons  choice  to  the  eye. 

“ The  very  man  ! ” shouted  the  old  gentleman.  “ Here,  Peggy, 
here’s  the  famous  Greek  prizeman  from  Oxford.  Just  put  Peggy 
through  her  verbs,  like  a good  fellow,  while  I open  my  letters.”  And 
rising  very  suddenly  he  thrust  an  open  Greek  primer  into  my  hand, 
and  was  gone  in  a twinkling ; but,  turning  on  the  step  of  the  house 
for  a single  moment,  he  roared  back,  “ Oh,  I quite  forgot  to  tell  you, 
Jack,  it’s  my  niece.” 

In  point  of  theory,  this  was  a most  awkward  position.  Consider 
it.  A young  lady  and  a young  gentleman  who  both  had  always  been 
well  fenced  in  with  the  rest  of  polite  society,  lifted  without  warning 
clean  over  the  barriers  of  convention  and  placed  on  an  intimate 
footing.  In  point  of  theory,  most  awkward ; but,  in  point  of  fact, 
most  agreeable. 
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I may  be  a dull  dog — I was  once  told  so,  and  some  day  possibly  I 
shall  come  to  believe  it — but,  as  the  truth  is  in  me,  I bowed  not 
nor  budged,  but  just  stared  at  the  page  under  my  nose.  We  both 
accepted  the  situation,  and  without  more  ado,  thus,  in  the  Active 
Voice : 

“ Indicative  Mood,  First  Aorist  ? ” was  my  query. 

“"Eruif/a”  she  correctly  replied,  and  duly  proceeded  through  the 
Singular,  Dual,  and  Plural. 

“ Subjunctive  Mood,  First  Perfect  ? ” 

“ Terv'^xo,”  came  her  answer,  with  no  giggling,  no  scaling  the 
heights  of  vocal  affectation,  but  just  straight  and  clear. 

We  went  on  in  this  style  for,  may  be,  half  an  hour — I in  the 
office  of  stern  master  and  she  as  pupil.  In  many  cases  she  had  to 
stop  and  ponder,  but  to  do  her  justice  it  must  be  said  she  knew  her 
lesson  so  far  fairly  well. 

I closed  the  book  and  took  a frank  look  at  her.  She  returned 
my  gaze  with  a look  of  expectancy,  as  though  awaiting  my  ques- 
tion ; but  in  the  depth  of  her  eyes  there  showed  a sort  of  hugging 
triumph  which  proceeded,  I am  now  sure,  from  a sense  of  having 
demonstrated  to  the  opposite  sex  a certain  degree  of  mental 
force. 

We  then  fell  a-talking  almost  as  though  no  strange  little  episode 
like  this  I have  been  telling  of  had  taken  place.  We  commenced  with 
the  usual  prattle  anent  this  and  that,  but  I was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  prattle  was  gradually  developing  into  conversation,  and  that 
the  conversation  was  of  her  making.  Not  that  she  tabooed  the  trifles 
light  as  air  that  I put  forward  from  time  to  time,  but  that  many  of 
her  comments  were  surprisingly  shrewd,  humane,  and  consistent,  and 
seemed  ever  to  lead  us  at  an  amazing  pace  far  beyond  the  starting 
point  of  our  acquaintanceship — as  though  in  sum  she  took  for  granted 
my  code  of  honour,  and  trusted  me  at  the  same  time  to  accept  hers. 
We  were  not  dull  in  the  least.  That  was  a state  of  things  she  could 
not  bear,  and  she  would  pass  most  logically  from  grave  to  gay  with 
the  winningest  peal  of  laughter  just  at  the  moment  when  my  own 
sober  jowls  began  to  take  on  an  air  of  solemnity. 

Putting  Peggy  through  her  verbs  grew  to  be  an  institution,  and  I 
found  that  instead  of  arriving  only  ten  minutes  before  my  time,  as  on 
that  first  memorable  day,  I was  now  arriving  a full  half-hour  before 
my  services  were  officially  required.  And  Peggy  was  always  in  the 
honeysuckle  arbour,  book  in  hand,  and  would  greet  me  ever  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  respect  because  I “ knew  Greek.”  Strange 
hobby,  Greek,  for  a young  girl  brimming  with  life,  keen  upon  enjoy- 
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ment,  airy,  changeable,  and  charming.  Still,  there  it  was,  and  I 
received  the  fact  without  more  inquiry. 

It  was,  I think,  in  the  second  week  of  this  new  epoch  of  existence 
that  Peggy  wrestled  gallantly  with  the  Passive  Voice.  For  days  she 
had  been  singularly  unsuccessful,  and  for  days  I sternly  corrected 
mistake  upon  mistake.  At  length  came  Friday — her  lucky  day, 
because  the  superstitious  called  it  unlucky — and  I could  see  by 
the  red  rims  to  her  eyes  that  morning  how  late  and  how  hard 
she  must  have  worked  at  her  lesson  the  previous  night.  Her  in- 
ability to  grasp  these  particular  verbal  forms  was  growing,  I vow,  to 
be  a serious  thing  for  both  of  us.  The  sense  of  failure  and  the  daily 
disappointment  were  beginning  to  drive  away  the  colour  from  her 
cheek.  And  to  see  her  visibly  flinch  as  I applied  the  whip  of  cor- 
rection to  her  mistakes  was  commencing  to  make  me  uncomfortably 
nervous.  Indeed,  the  strain  became  so  great  that  I had  scarcely 
been  able  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  orthodox  severity. 

As  a variant  upon  my  usual  method  of  hearing  her,  I was  now 
picking  out  a single  part  of  the  verb  at  a time,  and  she  was  to  locate 
it  in  the  proper  mood  and  tense.  This  Friday  morning — her  lucky 
day — I was  distinctly  relieved  to  find  that  her  grasp  of  the  verb  had 
materially  improved,  and  for  quite  ten  minutes  we  went  on  without 
a hitch,  until  all  the  horrors  of  the  last  few  days  seemed  in  a fair  way 
to  be  quickly  forgotten.  Encouraged  by  success,  the  colour  came 
back  to  her  cheek,  and  she  leaned  forward,  eager,  every  time  for  my 
affirmative. 

“*Et v<£V?” 

She  hesitated  for  the  first  time,  and  I saw  the  ancient  agony 
returning  to  her  sweet  eyes.  To  me  the  sight  was  so  excruciating 
that  I was  about  to  give  her  a hint,  when  she  divined  my  purpose 
and  warned  me  back  with  a little  imperative  gesture.  Her  gaze  rested 
on  the  wallflowers  as  though  in  search  of  a solution ; but  no  help 
there — only  a modest  glory  of  blooms  and  a bee  happy  at  the  honey. 
Thence  to  a lilac  bush  holding  its  delicate  flower-bunches  to  a fanning 
breeze  ; but  no  help  there  either.  Then  came  a supreme  effort  at 
recollection,  and  she  gave  me  her  reply  : 

“ Pluperfect  Indicative.” 

It  was  wrong— should  have  been  First  Aorist  Indicative.  But 
I swear  I had  sooner  walk  up  to  a battery  than  face  that  stricken 
look  of  hers  again. 

“ Right,”  I said.  I think  I would  have  said  anything  to  save  her. 

Her  eyes  flashed  wide  with  relief,  and  a musical  note  of  joy 
escaped  her  lips.  It  was  good  to  watch,  and  I was  glad  to  be  a liar. 
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“ I knew  I must  be  right,”  she  went  on,  in  a burst  of  glee  and 
triumph,  “because  I specially  learned  up  that  one  just  before  I 
dropped  asleep.” 

We  resumed,  she  growing  happier  at  each  success,  until  my 
original  sin  began  to  recoil,  thus  : 

“ *E T€Tv/i/xr}v  ? ” I queried. 

“ Why,  thafs  the  Pluperfect,”  she  correctly  answered.  “ Surely 
it  is!” 

But  I had  already  committed  my  steps  to  the  descent  of  Avernus, 
and  I had  not  the  strength  now  to  turn  back — only  the  strength  to 
lie  again  and  remain  consistent.  So  I replied,  “ No.  First  Aorist.” 

I am  not  used  to  lies,  and  I was  waxing  ashamed  of  my  morning’s 
performance.  But  the  first  had  been  in  the  cause  of  mercy,  I per- 
suaded myself,  and  the  second,  I argued,  in  the  cause  of  consistency. 
But,  oh ! ribbons  and  Greek,  what  a parlous  man  you  had  made 
of  me  ! 

At  all  events,  the  result  was  that  Peggy  regained  her  buoyancy, 
and  floated  gaily  once  more  upon  life’s  waters. 

I shall  not  attempt  a picture  of  her — the  thing  were  impossible 
to  any  man — but  I was  fully  satisfied  that  the  earth  had  never  held 
so  beautiful  a creation.  A poet  of  my  acquaintance  could  get  no 
further  than  to  say  she  was  “ something  ’twixt  a fairy  and  a flower,” 
and  I thought  his  attempt  very  poor.  But  there  was  that  in  her 
manner  which  pointed  back  upon  generations  of  care  and  culture, 
and  conjured  up  visions  of  powdered  hair  and  patches,  silver-buckled 
shoes,  high-waisted  costumes  of  dainty  satin,  saintly  vigils,  stained- 
glass  windows,  antique  libraries,  with  a far-away  glimpse  of  sieges 
well  sustained,  of  pomp  and  splendid  gallantry.  And  the  spirit 
of  adventure  was  still  burning  bright  in  Peggy,  for  here  she  was, 
entered  upon  the  romantic  region  of  Greek  (not  much  advanced, 
I have  to  admit),  and  wishing  and  striving  to  win  the  key  to  those 
magnificent  possessions  which  lie  still  a painful  distance  beyond  the 
Greek  Primer. 

Any  person  of  average  intelligence  would  guess  that  by  this  time 
I was  pretty  deeply  in  love ; yet  my  analytical  turn  of  mind  refused 
me  perfect  peace.  I felt  there  was  something  wanting  in  Peggy,  not- 
withstanding her  irresistible  charm,  and  my  hourly  problem  was  to 
show  where  she  fell  short  of  my  ideal.  But  here  I was  completely 
baffled,  and  I could  no  more  analyse  the  character  of  Peggy  than 
I could  separate  twilight  from  night  or  dawn  from  darkness,  for  her 
fine  tones  were  so  gradually  and  numerously  blended  that  their  limits 
eluded  me.  Many  a long  hour  I spent,  head  between  hands,  tackling 
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the  question  and  knowing  it  hopeless.  I must  needs  wait  for  more 
evidence : that  would  come  sooner  or  later  and  give  me  the  clue 
I sought. 

The  night  of  the  day  of  the  lies  my  sleep  was  broken  and  feverish. 
Dreams  mastered  me  all  the  way  through,  and  I imagined  myself 
buried  under  a heap  of  glistening  jewels,  through  which  the  sun’s 
rays,  ten  thousand  times  intensified,  poured  ruthlessly  upon  me. 
And  each  moment  a maiden  of  surpassing  beauty  came  close  up 
and  looked  coldly  upon  my  agony,  as  though  considering  the  case, 
took  from  her  bosom  a fresh  splendid  jewel,  cast  it  on  the  heap,  and 
departed  with  an  irrelevant  word  of  Greek.  Just  as  I was  preparing 
to  expire  under  this  treatment,  I awoke  to  see  the  sun  staring  broadly 
at  me  through  the  window  pane,  and  to  find  my  brow  sweaty. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  overture  to  the  day’s  duties,  but  with  the 
help  of  a brisk  walk  over  the  dew  and  the  daisies  I shook  off  the 
remnants  of  the  horrid  vision,  and  arrived  at  Goodheart’s  well  before 
time.  Peggy  was  in  the  arbour,  I knew,  with  thoughts  like  the 
perfume  of  the  honeysuckle  screening  her,  and  it  suddenly  crossed 
my  senses  that  my  own  image  might  at  this  instant  lie  embalmed  in 
her  thought  as  hers  in  mine.  And  upon  this  thinking  there  flamed 
up  within  me  a great  desire  to  bow  down  to  her  the  knee  of  humility 
and  reverence,  and  to  guard  her  and  suffer  for  her.  The  problem  of 
how  far  she  fell  short  of  my  ideal  was  spurned  under  my  heel,  and  I 
entered  the  sanctuary  of  honeysuckle  in  the  mood  of  him  who  would 
be  high  priest  at  the  shrine  within. 

She  bowed  stiffly  to  my  greeting,  and  held  me,  with  a cold  simple 
glance,  frozen  in  my  steps.  The  blood  in  me  turned  back  in  its 
channels,  my  soul  recoiled. 

“ Sir,”  she  began,  “ lrv<f>6r)v  is  not  the  Pluperfect  Indicative.” 
And  gathering  her  snowy  muslins  a little  closer  than  usual,  so  that 
they  might  receive  no  touch  of  me,  she  moved  out  of  the  arbour  in 
stately  fashion.  As  for  me,  I still  remained  frozen  in  my  footsteps, 
as  though  listening  to  the  crack  of  doom. 

Now,  I once  related  this  episode  to  a familiar  friend  of  mine, 
who  assured  me  with  the  most  perfect  brutality  that  it  was  extremely 
laughable,  and  further  essayed  to  prove  it  by  laughing  himself.  But 
I forbore  telling  him  how,  when  Peggy  had  progressed  not  half-a- 
dozen  paces,  the  strain  became  too  great  and  she  fell  a-sobbing,  as  I 
could  tell  by  her  shaking  shoulders. 

Life  was  over.  I saw  it  at  a glance.  My  character  was  gone, 
my  happiness  shattered.  I pondered  moodily  on  rushing  rivers  at 
midnight,  towers  of  height  offering  a tragic  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
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other  means  of  evading  the  point.  The  sensation  seemed  to  last  a 
century,  but  by  the  watch  ’twas  no  longer  than  five  minutes. 

I believe  Goodheart  smelt  a rat — and  the  right  one  too — with  the 
result  in  brief  that  he  arranged  and  rearranged  and  managed  to  give 
us  opportunities  to  arrive  at  an  armistice,  which  was  eventually  con- 
verted into  peace  and  goodwill,  until  Miss  Delightful  was  herself  once 
more.  But  my  punishment  had  been  very  severe,  and  I carry  the 
marks  of  it  to  this  hour. 

Now,  Peggy’s  visit  began  to  draw  to  a close,  and  yet  I could  not 
make  up  my  mind.  By  night  I studied  my  ideal,  and  felt  I had 
never  met  her  in  the  flesh.  By  day  I lived  a champagne  existence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peggy,  and  thought  how  gladly  I would 
join  hands  with  her  and  “ take  the  long  path  ” together.  And  thus 
was  I kept  swinging  between  soul  and  reason  in  a vain  endeavour 
to  catch  at  some  resolve  which  should  prove  stable  to  my  grasp. 

" Look,”  she  exclaimed  one  morning,  as  I entered  the  arbour,  “ I 
have  been  studying  such  a fascinating  book  I found  in  uncle’s 
library — palmistry — and  please,  Sir  ” — with  a mock  courtesy — 
“ would  the  pretty  gentleman  like  his  palm  read  ?” 

“ Why,  of  course,”  I responded  cheerfully,  and  we  settled  down 
to  the  business  with  careless  snatches  of  laughter,  but  the  heart 
throbbing  with  an  eager  and  serious  beat. 

“ This,”  she  began,  with  indicating  forefinger,  “ is  your  life  line, 
but  it  seems  badly  broken  in  the  middle  by  a sudden  radiation  of 
small  lines  which  signify  in  the  science  a strange  event  either  past 
or  to  come ” 

Past,”  I interrupted,  with  solemnity.  “ The  strange  event  was 
the  arrival  of  a cricket  ball  a fraction  of  a second  after  leaving  the 
bat  of  the  Sweetland  Slogger,  and  the  small  lines  are  but  the  relics 
of  a blister  rampant.” 

By  this  I thought  to  have  pruned  her  science  with  the  knife  of 
ridicule,  but,  equal  to  the  occasion,  she  replied  with  similar  solemnityi 
“ So  my  reading  was  correct ; the  strange  event  is  past,”  and  then 
proceeded  in  the  road  of  faith  defiant  of  infidels. 

“Your  character  in  general  is  f-a-i-r-l-y  good,”  she  continued 
from  my  palm,  drawling  the  adverb  with  irritating  coolness,  “ and 
the  contour  of  the  thumb  distinctly  proves  you  incapable  of 
a lie.” 

“ ,Etv<£077*',’  I replied,  and  we  leaned  back  a space  to  get  the 
better  of  a fit  of  laughter  which  seized  us  both  at  once. 

But  we  resettled  to  our  task  once  more,  and  it  really  became 
interesting  to  listen  to  the  bold  inaccuracies  she  offered  me  on 
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behalf  of  science,  until  suddenly  she  hit  upon  a truth  that  shook  me 
like  a brutal  blow. 

“ You  have  a proper  man’s  proper  amount  of  physical  courage, 
but  not  too  much  of  the  other  sort.  That  is,”  she  continued,  musing 
at  me  with  half-closed  lids  and  head  aslope,  “ with  the  exception  of 
physical  activities  you  will  run  no  risks,  but  will  ever  remain  on  the 
safe  side  of  things.” 

That  stung  me.  It  entered  my  blood  like  the  challenge  of  an 
enemy,  and  I rose  to  my  feet,  drawing  her  hand  close  in  both  mine. 

There  was  no  longer  any  query  of  how  far  Peggy  fell  short  of  my 
whilom  ideal,  but  only  of  how  much  less  was  I than  Peggy  herself. 
Her  courage,  I imagined,  looked  down  on  mine  as  on  a mean  thing, 
but  gazing  straight  into  her  clear  and  gentle  eyes  I saw  nothing  there 
of  contempt.  In  this  sudden  illumination  of  things  I perceived  my 
duty  and  desire  go  hand  in  hand.  Now  was  the  moment  for  action. 
She  was  still  and  quiet  like  a bird  that  watches  for  the  glimmer  of 
dawn  before  breaking  into  song. 

But  with  a roar  the  Boeotian  was  upon  us,  and  in  another 
moment  we  were  engulfed  in  a cataclysm  of  local  politics.  Podgers, 
the  opposition  candidate,  had  surpassed  himself ; he  had  discovered 
more  inconvenient  truths,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  hang  the  hoard- 
ings of  the  borough  with  epigrams  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  He 
must  be  pulverised  without  delay,  and,  leaving  the  arbour,  where 
Peggy  still  stood  with  hot  cheek  against  the  cool  honeysuckle 
blossom,  Goodheart  and  I retired  to  the  study  to  arrange  the 
pounding  of  Podgers.  For  reasons  which  Goodheart  knew  not  of, 
my  venom  towards  Podgers  was  unspeakable,  and  my  reply  to  the 
opposition  candidate  is  still  looked  upon  in  Sweetland  as  a master- 
piece of  electoral  abuse. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Miss  Delightful  had  vanished,  and  as  I 
threaded  the  garden  the  following  day  I was  struck  by  the  poor 
colour  of  the  wallflowers  and  the  jaded  aspect  of  the  lilac  blossom, 
not  failing  to  notice  too  how  dreary  a plant  is  the  honeysuckle  when 
trained  over  an  arbour. 

On  later  reflection,  however,  I saw  that  these  conclusions  were 
but  by-products  of  the  mind.  There  had  certainly  been  a crash 
within  my  inner  temple,  and  upon  making  an  examination  I dis- 
covered the  image  of  my  whilom  ideal  of  womanhood  lying  broken 
at  the  base  of  its  pedestal. 
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INTENSE  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  large  crowd,  which 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  to  ascertain  the  identity 
of  the  man  in  the  mask  who  acted  as  headsman.  Yet  not  only  did  his 
name  remain  a secret,  but  his  assistant’s  also  was  concealed  from  the 
irate  public.  Moreover,  in  official  circles  likely  to  be  well-informed, 
the  mystery  reigned  as  profound  as  it  did  among  the  lower  classes. 
Only  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  one  or  two  of  his  intimate  colleagues, 
appear  to  have  known  who  the  executioner  really  was,  and  they  kept 
their  information  to  themselves.  “ Several  persons,”  says  J.  H.  Jesse, 
“ have  been  named  for  the  unenviable  honour,  and  sufficient  materials 
might  be  collected  on  the  subject  to  form  a curious  and  interesting 
treatise.” 

It  was  rumoured  in  London  that  Richard  Brandon,  the  public 
hangman,  had  resolutely  refused  to  kill  the  King.  Threats  or  bribes 
were  of  no  avail.  His  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
deed  had  continued,  it  was  said,  unshaken.  But  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  the  disguised  man  was  new  to  his  trade,  for  a novice  could 
hardly  have  swung  the  axe  with  so  much  skill.  The  King’s  death 
had  been  instantaneous,  and  the  spectators  were  spared  the  horrors 
which  attended  the  butchery  of  Margaret  Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
in  1541,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1685. 

Suspicions  concerning  the  supposed  connection  of  certain  notable 
people  with  the  deed  were  soon  rife  in  London.  Even  Cromwell’s 
name  was  mentioned.  The  following  forms,  I think,  a comprehensive 
list  of  those  persons  who  were  variously  accused  by  the  public  voice 
at  the  time,  or  after  the  Restoration,  of  having  struck  the  fatal 
blow : William  Hulet,  Captain  Foxley,  Phineas  Payne,  Christopher 
Allured,  Hugh  Peters,  Colonel  George  Joyce, William  Walker,  Richard 
Brandon,  Colonel  Foxe,  Henry  Porter,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Stair,  a 
drover  (name  unknown),  John  Bigge,  Major  Sydenham,  Giles  Dekker, 
Gregory  Brandon,  and  a trooper  (name  unknown).  From  this  list  we 
can  at  once — so  far  as  there  being  any  possibility  of  their  having 
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been  the  headsman  is  concerned — eliminate  the  names  of  Lord 
Stair,  Cromwell,  Gregory  Brandon,  Phineas  Payne,  and  Christopher 
Allured.  In  Lord  Stair’s  case  an  alibi  can  be  proved.  Gregory 
Brandon  has  merely  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  for  his  son 
Richard,  who  was  often  called  “Young  Gregory.”  Payne  and 
Allured  were  only  accused,  at  the  Restoration,  of  having  said  they 
would  willingly  have  acted  on  the  scaffold.  There  exists  no  possibility 
of  their  actually  having  been  on  the  scaffold.  They  did  nothing 
more  than  approve  the  deed.  Cromwell  was  looking  on  at  the 
execution  from  a window  in  the  Palace.  There  is  also  no  evidence 
forthcoming  to  connect  either  Henry  Porter,  Giles  Dekker,  or 
Captain  Fox  ley  with  the  execution. 

The  claims  of  the  remainder  I will  examine,  as  below. 

William  Hulet,  an  Ironside,  was  formally  tried  for  his  share  in 
the  deed  in  October  1660.  After  being  convicted  by  the  jury,  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  he  was  pardoned  and 
released.  The  evidence  at  the  trial  had  been  far  from  conclusive, 
and  further  information  in  favour  of  his  innocence  was  laid  before 
the  judge  just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  He  was  a sergeant, 
and  was  employed  at  Whitehall  in  keeping  the  crowd  in  order ; 
nothing  more. 

Archbishop  Tenison,  when  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the  Fields, 
was  summoned  one  night  (but  too  late)  to  hear  the  confession  of  a 
dying  man.  The  inmates  of  the  house  where  the  man  died  asserted 
that  he  had  stated  that  he  had  slain  Charles  I.  According  to  them, 
he  said  he  had  been  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  soldiers,  and 
after  every  man  in  his  troop  had  been  asked,  but  refused,  to  kill 
Charles,  Cromwell  had  made  them  draw  lots.  He  drew  the  fatal  lot, 
and  struck  the  blow. 

Hugh  Peters,  the  military  chaplain,  had  so  loudly  clamoured  for 
Charles’s  death  that  it  is  not  surprising  he  was  suspected  of  having 
actually  caused  it.  He  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence  at  Whitehall 
on  January  30  , and  it  was  rumoured  in  consequence  that  he  was  on 
the  scaffold,  acting  either  as  headsman  or  as  his  assistant.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  illness  kept  him  at  home  that  day,  and  he 
was  not  present  at  Whitehall.  Peters  was  the  person  who  sug- 
gested having  ropes  and  pulleys  brought  on  to  the  scaffold  to 
pinion  Charles  in  his  prostrate  condition,  should  he  decline  to  lie 
down  before  the  low  block.  One  Tench,  of  Houndsditch,  knocked, 
at  Peters’  order,  four  staples  into  the  scaffold.  A contemporary 
couplet  runs : 

“The  best  man,  next  to  Jupiter, 

Was  put  to  death  by  Hugh  Peter.  ” 
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William  Walker,  a soldier,  so  it  appears  from  the  account  given 
of  him  at  the  trial  of  Colonel  Axtell,  was  present  on  duty  at  the 
King’s  execution.  Born  at  Sheffield,  September  2,  1621,  he  was 
buried  there  November  16,  1700.  Local  tradition  affirms  that  on 
several  occasions  he  confessed  to  having  killed  the  King.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  good  education,  was  especially  skilled  in  mathematics, 
and  popular  with  his  Yorkshire  neighbours.  That  he  was  the  heads- 
man seems  improbable,  or  he  would  have  taken  pains  to  conceal 
himself  during  the  reigns  of  King  Charles’s  sons.  According  to  one 
witness  giving  evidence  at  Axtell’s  trial,  Walker  was  the  headsman, 
and  Hulet  his  assistant. 

Colonel  Foxe,  suspected  at  one  time  of  being  the  headsman, 
assumed  the  “ alias  ” of  Captain  Goodfellow.  There  is  no  original 
evidence  to  connect  him  with  the  deed,  though  in  Lord  Leicester’s 
“Journal”  he  figures  as  follows:  “ The  executioners  were  two,  and 
disguised  in  sailors’  clothes,  with  visors  and  perruques  unknown ; 
yet  some  have  a conceit  that  he  who  gave  the  stroke  was  one 
Colonel  Foxe,  and  the  other  Captain  Joyce,  but  that  is  not 
believed.” 

Colonel  Joyce,  mentioned  by  Leicester,  was  the  smart  young 
officer  who  had  carried  off  the  King  from  Holdenby.  He  was  the 
son  of  a tailor.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  relates  : 

“The  next  Sunday  but  one  after  Charles  I.  was  beheaded, 
Robert  Spavin,  Secretary  under  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  at  that 
time,  invited  himself  to  dine  with  me,  and  brought  Anthony  Peirson, 
and  several  others,  along  with  him  to  dinner  : their  principal  dis- 
course all  dinner-time  was  only  who  it  was  that  beheaded  the  King ; 
one  said  it  was  the  common  hangman  ; another  Hugh  Peters ; also 
others  were  nominated,  but  none  concluded.  Robert  Spavin,  as  soon 
as  dinner  was  done,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  carried  me  to  the 
south  window  ; saith  he  : 

" ‘ These  are  all  mistaken,  they  have  not  named  the  man  that  did 
the  fact ; it  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joyce ; I was  in  the  room  when 
he  fitted  himself  for  the  work,  stood  behind  him  when  he  did  it ; 
when  done,  went  in  again  with  him ; there  is  no  man  knows  this 
but  my  master,  viz.  Cromwell,  Commissary  Ireton,  and  myself.’ 

“‘Doth  not  Mr.  Rushworth  know  it?’  said  I.  ‘No,  he  doth 
not,’  said  Spavin.” 

William  Lilly,  who  gave  this  information  in  cross-examination 
before  a parliamentary  committee,  after  the  Restoration,  went  on  to 
declare  that  on  other  occasions  also  Spavin  had  testified  thus  against 
Joyce.  Moreover,  in  another  of  his  works,  Lilly  says  : “ Many  have 
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curiously  enquired  who  it  was  that  cut  off  his  head.  I say  he  that 
did  it  is  as  valiant  and  resolute  a man  as  lives,  and  one  of  a competent 
fortune.”  Although  Joyce  was  of  a humble  origin,  Lilly  clearly  refers 
here  again  to  him,  for  Joyce  had  made  a considerable  amount  of 
money  during  the  war.  In  Wood’s  “ Fasti,”  he  is  described  as  “ a 
madman  that  would  do  anything  Cromwell  bid.”  At  the  Restoration 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  Crown  to  trace  Joyce,  but  he  escaped 
abroad,  and  resided  some  time  at  Rotterdam.  After  leaving  there  in 
1670,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his 
death  are  unknown. 

A tradition  exists  to  the  effect  that  the  headsman  was  a drover  or 
ploughman,  from  the  shire  of  either  Huntingdon  or  Cambridge,  in 
the  employ  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Summoned  to  London  by  Crom- 
well, he  is  said  to  have  returned,  after  killing  the  King,  to  St.  Ives, 
where  he  lived  on  a pension,  or  on  the  balance  of  the  big  sum  paid 
to  him  for  his  work. 

John  Bigge,  born  at  Dinton,  Bucks,  in  1629,  was  a clerk  in  the 
employ  of  Simon  Mayne.  He  died  in  1696,  and  I cannot  find  any 
proof  stronger  than  mere  village  gossip  to  connect  him  with  the 
deed.  It  has  escaped  the  notice  of  those  writers  who  have  accused 
him  of  having  killed  the  King  that  he  was  not  twenty  years  of 
age  when  the  execution  took  place  at  Whitehall.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  career,  Bigge  developed  melancholia,  and  led 
the  life  of  a pre-Reformation  hermit.  During  this  period  he  dwelt 
in  a cave,  subsisting  on  charity  for  food,  and  dressed  himself  in  a 
most  peculiar  way.  His  shoes  were  famous  for  their  countless 
patches. 

Against  Major  Sydenham,  a native  of  Dorset,  no  proof  is 
definitely  adduced  that  he  was  actually  the  headsman,  but  only  that 
he  had  wanted  to  be  the  headsman.  Sydenham  was  killed  in  battle 
in  Scotland. 

The  headsman,  whoever  he  was,  declined  to  perform  his  task 
until  a special  warrant  had  been  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  into 
his  hands.  Many  writers  have  confused  this  warrant  to  the  execu- 
tioner with  the  more  important  warrant,  signed  by  the  regicides, 
condemning  the  King  to  death. 

At  the  trial  of  Colonel  Axtell,  the  following  evidence,  tendered 
by  Colonel  Huncks,  shows  that  this  special  warrant  to  the  headsman 
was  not  signed  until  a few  minutes  only  intervened  before  the  King’s 
death : 

“ Huncks : That  day  the  King  died,  a little  before  the  hour  he 
died,  I was  in  Ireton’s  chamber,  where  Ireton  and  Harrison  were  in 
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bed  together  ; there  was  Cromwell,  Colonel  Hacker,  Lieut-Colonel 
Phayer,  Axtell,  and  myself,  standing  at  the  door;  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  was  there  produced.  . . . Cromwell  addressed  himself 
to  me,  commanding  me,  by  virtue  of  that  warrant,  to  draw  up  an 
order  for  the  executioner ; I refused  it,  and  upon  refusing  it  there 
happened  some  cross  passages.  Cromwell  would  have  no  delay. 
There  was  a little  table  that  stood  by  the  door,  and  pen,  and  ink, 
and  paper  being  there,  Cromwell  stepped  and  writ — I conceive  he 
wrote  that  which  he  would  have  me  write.  As  soon  as  he  had  done 
writing,  he  gives  the  pen  over  to  Hacker.  Hacker,  he  stoops,  and 
did  write  (I  cannot  say  what  he  writ) ; away  goes  Cromwell,  and  then 
Axtell ; we  all  went  out,  afterwards  they  went  into  another  room. 

“ Counsel : What  followed  ? 

“ Huncks : Immediately,  the  King  came  out,  and  was  murthered.” 

That  both  Hacker  and  Axtell  were  acquainted  with  the  execu- 
tioner’s name  seems  probable,  notwithstanding  their  denials.  At  the 
Restoration,  Hacker  informed  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  that  the 
headsman  was  a major  in  the  army,  but  that  he  could  not  re- 
member the  officer’s  name. 

The  King,  we  are  told,  was  so  calm  and  collected  on  the  scaffold 
that  on  “ a gentleman  ” pressing  close  to  the  axe,  he  exclaimed : 
“ Pray  take  heed  of  the  axe  ! Hurt  not  the  axe,  which  may  hurt 
me  ! ” During  his  walk  from  St.  James’s  to  Whitehall,  he  con- 
versed with  Dr.  Juxon,  and  pointed  out  a tree  which  he  remembered, 
when  a boy,  seeing  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  plant.  After  his 
death,  when  his  body  rested  for  the  night  at  Whitehall,  the  story 
goes  that  Cromwell  came  to  examine  it,  raising  the  coffin  lid  with 
the  help  of  a sword  borrowed  from  one  Bowtell,  a soldier  on 
guard. 

That  the  King’s  corpse  was  actually  interred  at  Windsor  admits 
of  no  doubt.  The  tale  that  it  was  secretly  buried  in  the  country  is 
a mere  invention,  and  more  evidence  even  is  forthcoming  in  support 
of  the  tradition  that  Oliver  Cromwell’s  body  was  not,  after  all,  buried 
in  London,  but  lies  hidden  at  Newburgh  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

It  was  no  mere  chance  that  led  Richard,  son  of  Gregory 
Brandon,  to  become  the  public  executioner  of  London,  for  if  ever 
a son  was  brought  up  to  pursue  the  family  calling,  he  was.  There 
remains,  indeed,  much  that  is  peculiarly  repulsive  in  the  record  of 
Richard’s  boyhood.  From  his  earliest  years,  he  is  said  to  have 
delighted  in  witnessing  the  ravages  of  pain.  Cruelty  to  animals 
was  his  pastime.  To  be  a headsman  and  hangman  was  his  supreme 
ambition.  In  private  life  he  was  notoriously  immoral,  and  once  (if 
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not  twice)  lay  in  prison  on  a charge  of  bigamy.  So  early  did  he 
emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  his  home  in  Whitechapel,  to  assist  his 
father,  Gregory  Brandon,  the  hangman,  that  the  mob  of  the  metro- 
polis discriminated  little  between  the  pair,  and  dubbed  the  one 
44  old,”  and  the  other  44  young  ” Gregory. 

Mr.  Brandon  senior  had  already  achieved  notoriety  outside  his 
profession ; for  he  had  tried  to  attain  official  recognition  as  a 
44  gentleman”  by  a trick.  In  the  year  1616  he  had  craftily  laid  a 
trap,  through  which  the  Garter  King-of-Arms  was  induced  to  make 
him  a grant  of  coat-armour.  That  Brandon  must  have  then  been  a 
man  of  some  means  seems  probable,  as  his  scheme  was  concocted 
by  dint  of  bribing  officials  at  the  Heralds'  College.  Ralph  Brooke, 
York  Herald,  sent  a 44  suborned  person  ” to  Sir  William  Segar,  the 
Garter  King,  and  applied  for  arms  on  behalf  of  a gentleman  named 
Brandon,  who  was  described  as  an  Englishman  residing  in  Spain. 
Segar,  not  suspecting  Brandon’s  identity,  gave  the  requisite  per- 
mission, and  a copy  of  some  Spanish  coat  appears  to  have  been 
devised  for  Gregory’s  use.  The  trick  was,  nevertheless,  detected 
soon  after,  and  James  I.  put  both  Segar  and  Brooke  in  prison. 

Richard  Brandon’s  catalogue  of  victims  was  most  remarkable. 
In  a contemporary  letter  he  is  quaintly  described  as  44  Gregory  the 
Second,  Son  of  the  Destinies,  Terror  to  Treason,  Arch  Arme-Strong 
of  the  Axe,  Knight  of  the  Horse,  Ruler  of  the  Rope,  and  Lord  of 
the  Triple  Territory  ” ; in  May  1641,  he  decapitated  Lord  Strafford  ; 
in  January,  1645,  Archbishop  Laud ; in  March,  1649,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Lord  Capel,  and  Lord  Holland  ; in  addition  to  a whole 
host  of  less  notable  offenders.  To  Lord  Capel  he  is  alleged  to  have 
confessed  to  having  killed  the  King.  He  received  from  Capel  five 
guineas  as  a decapitation  fee ; from  Lord  Holland,  ten  guineas. 
Capel,  Laud,  Strafford,  Hamilton,  and  Holland  were  all  slain  by 
him  respectively  with  one  stroke  of  his  axe. 

So  soon  as  Charles  I.  was  sentenced  to  death,  Brandon  vowed 
that,  on  this  occasion,  he  would  not  undertake  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  executioner.  Offers  of  increased  pay  were  made  to  tempt 
him  but  were  refused,  and  if  he  really  did  kill  the  King,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  taken  to  the  scaffold  at  the  last  by  main  force.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  both  the  headsman  and  his  man  wore  masks  with 
false  beards  and  periwigs,  and  that  Brandon’s  refusal  had  become 
public  property,  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  Brandon 
was  named  as  the  executioner.  Lord  Leicester,  indeed,  writes  in 
his  contemporary  “Journal”:  “This  I heard  for  certain,  that 
Gregory  Brandon,  the  common  hangman  of  London,  refused 
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absolutely  to  do  it,  and  professed  that  he  would  be  shot,  or  other- 
wise killed,  rather  than  do  it.” 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  therefore,  accepts  Brandon’s  refusal  as 
final,  and  entertained  no  idea  of  his  having  changed  his  mind. 

Within  a fortnight  of  Richard  Brandon’s  death,1  certain  satirical 
tracts  were  published  in  London,  purporting,  inter  alia , to  contain 
a death-bed  confession  by  him  to  the  effect  that  it  was  he  who  had 
slain  Charles  I.  Presuming  these  tracts  to  be  truthful,  then  Richard 
Brandon  was  the  actual  headsman,  and  a neighbour  of  his  the 
masked  assistant.  That,  as  these  papers  state,  Brandon  was,  on  the 
morning  of  January  30,  conveyed  to  Whitehall  by  a troop  of  soldiers, 
is  probably  correct,  and  he  was  seen  there  by  a boatman  just  after 
the  execution.  But  we  have  to  ascertain  his  movements  during  the 
interval  between  his  arrival  and  departure.  To  throw  light  on  the 
many  conflicting  issues  at  stake  our  best  course  will  be  to  deal 
seriatim  with  the  evidence  adduced  on  both  sides,  i.e.  both  for  and 
against  Brandon’s  complicity  in  King  Charles’s  execution,  viz.  : 

In  Favour  of  R.  Brandon’s  Identity  with  the 
Actual  Executioner. 

1.  The  contents  of  the  “ Confession  ” and  of  two  other  similar 
papers  in  the  Thomason  Collection,  published  June  1649,  pro- 
claiming Richard  Brandon  as  the  executioner,  and  as  having  con- 
fessed to  the  deed. 

2.  Evidence  given  at  the  trial  of  William  Hulet. 

3.  Evidence  given  to  the  judge  immediately  after  Hulet’s  trial. 

4.  The  release  of  William  Hulet  after  having  been  sentenced  to 
death. 

5.  The  skill  with  which  the  headsman  delivered  the  (one)  blow. 

6.  The  presence  of  Brandon  at  Whitehall  on  January  30. 

7.  Richard  Brandon’s  burial  certificate,  in  which  he  is  referred 
to  as  the  probable  executioner. 

8.  Richard  Brandon’s  alleged  confession  to  Lord  Capel. 

9.  The  probability  that  the  headsman  was  not  alive  at  the 
Restoration. 

10.  The  testimony  of  Mary  Brandon,  Richard’s  widow. 

11.  Evidence  of  John  Rooton,  a sheriff’s  officer,  accusing 

1 Brandon’s  burial  certificate  in  the  parish  church  or  Whitechapel  reads  as 
follows  : “ 1649.  Buriall.  June  21st,  Rich.  Brandon,  a man  out  of  Rosemary 
Lane.  This  R.  Brandon  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  I.” 
This  last  sentence  is  in  different  handwriting  from  the  first  portion. 
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R.  Brandon  of  having  confessed  the  deed  to  him  on  the  evening  of 
January  30,  1649. 

12.  The  headsman’s  politeness  to  the  King.  A man  of  higher 
rank  might  not  have  been  so  submissive. 

In  Favour  of  Richard  Brandon’s  Innocence. 

1.  That  Brandon  confessed  to  Lord  Capel  is  a story  the 
accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  proved. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  headsman  was  very  carefully  disguised. 
Had  he  been  the  common  hangman,  so  much  mystery  would  not 
have  been  necessary. 

3.  The  extraordinary  delay,  occurring  at  Whitehall,  prior  to  the 
King  being  led  out  to  die. 

4.  Evidence  of  Abraham  Smith,  a waterman,  at  Hulet’s  trial,  to 
the  effect  that  Richard  Brandon  confessed  to  him,  a few  minutes 
after  Charles’s  death,  that  he  had  indeed  taken  his  axe  to  White- 
hall, but  that  another  person  had  wielded  it. 

5.  Richard  Brandon  denied,  on  several  occasions,  that  he  had 
killed  the  King. 

6.  Brandon’s  vow  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  deed. 

7.  The  contradictory  reports  concerning  the  sum  of  money  paid 
to  Brandon  as  a fee. 

8.  The  note  added  to  Brandon’s  burial  certificate  is  not  in  the 
same  writing  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  entry,  and  refers  to  him  as 
the  " supposed  ” executioner. 

9.  R.  Brandon  may  have  been  the  headsman’s  assistant. 

10.  The  “Confession,”  and  the  other  two  tracts,  may  have  been 
mere  vulgar  forgeries.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any 
marked  public  attention. 

11.  Supposing  the  actual  headsman  to  have  been  a man  of 
position,  he  would  probably  have  tried  to  make  a scapegoat  of 
Brandon. 

12.  Colonel  Axtell’s  denials  that  he  knew  the  headsman’s  name. 

13.  Colonel  Hacker’s  statement  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
that  the  executioner  was  a major  in  the  army. 

14.  In  a contemporary  letter  we  are  told  that  Brandon  refused 
^200  to  kill  the  King,  and  that  the  assistant  was  a Republican 
colonel,  formerly  a brazier,  and  his  assistant  a Puritan  minister. 

To  sum  up  on  the  whole  case  ' The  mass  of  evidence  in  support 
of  Brandon’s  identity  with  the  headsman  remains  undeniably  strong 
and  suggestive.  It  is,  indeed,  far  more  convincing  than  that 
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adduced  against  any  other  of  our  candidates.  With  the  exception  of 
Lilly’s  testimony  concerning  Joyce,  there  exists  nothing  beyond 
rumour  to  connect  any  other  but  Richard  Brandon  with  the  deed. 
Lilly’s  evidence  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  respect,  for  he  was  in  no 
particular  prejudiced  against  Joyce,  and  seems  to  have  entertained 
no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Robert  Spavin’s  information.  The 
acute  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  capture  Joyce,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, rather  tends  to  support  the  theory  that  he  was  the  man,  and 
he  may  have  been  the  major  referred  to  by  Colonel  Hacker. 

Before  closing  this  article,  dealing  with  the  part  played  presum- 
ably by  Brandon  on  this  eventful  thirtieth  of  January,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this  same  day  was  a peculiarly  unlucky  date  in  the 
annals  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  as  was  even  the  month  itself.  It  was 
on  January  10  (1642),  that  Charles  I.  left  London  to  commence  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  on  January  10  (1645),  that  Laud  was  executed. 
On  January  30  (1647),  the  Scots,  having  made  over  Charles  to  the 
Parliament,  retreated  to  Scotland,  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  also  a little-known  fact  that  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  the  Young  Chevalier,  died  on  January  30  (1788).  All  his 
biographers  erroneously  give  the  date  as  the  31st.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  his  household’s  wishing  to  conceal  from  the  public  that  Charles 
Edward  had  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  great-grandfather’s 
execution.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Prince  had  died  not  later  than 
nine  p.m.  on  the  thirtieth,  but  his  attendants  gave  out  that  he  had 
lingered  till  after  the  dawn  of  the  following  day.  Curiously  enough, 
his  widow  is  said  to  have  died  on  January  29  (1824),  although  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  she,  also,  departed  this  life  on  the  luckless 
thirtieth. 

PHILIP  SIDNEY. 
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ROGER  ASCHAM'S  “ ITALIAN 

PROVERB'.' 


AMONG  James  Howell’s  “Familiar  Letters”  there  is  one 
addressed  “To  the  Honourable  Mr.  John  Savage  (now  Earl 
of  Rivers)  at  Florence,”  to  whom  he  writes  as  follows  : “ You  are 
now  under  the  chiefest  Clime  of  Wisdom,  fair  Italy,  the  Darling  of 
Nature,  the  Nurse  of  Policy,  the  Theatre  of  Virtue : But  tho’  Italy 
give  milk  to  Virtue  with  one  Dug,  she  often  suffers  Vice  to  suck  at 
the  other ; therefore  you  must  take  heed  you  mistake  not  the  Dug  : 
For  there  is  an  ill-favoured  Saying,  That  Ing/ese  Italianato  l Diavolo 
Incar nato  ; an  Englishman  Italianate  is  a Devil  incarnate.”  1 This 
letter  is  subscribed  “ Lond.  24.  Mar.  1622  ” ; but  I do  not  quote  the 
words  as  an  authority  for  the  proverb,  which  is  of  a much  earlier 
date,  but  because  the  Italian  and  English  are  for  the  first  time,  so 
far  as  I can  discover,  brought  together  in  print.  Now  I very  much 
doubt  whether  the  proverb,  though  written  in  Italian,  be  of  Italian 
origin,  for  reasons  more  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  if  condemna- 
tory of  the  Englishman,  it  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  Italian, 
for  if  the  latter  had  attempted  to  throw  dirt  of  this  kind  on  the 
former,  he  would  have  bespattered  himself  at  the  same  time.  Never 
can  I believe  that  he  would  have  sullied  his  name  and  the  fame  of 
his  nation  by  any  such  utterance  as  this.  In  the  second  place,  the 
saying,  I am  justified  in  asserting  after  no  little  inquiry,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  Italian  book  printed  before  the  year  1560;  and  I 
should  be  much  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  given  as  an  Italian 
proverb  in  any  volume  published  in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  I have  been  unable  to  consult  John  Florio’s  “Second 
Frutes.  To  which  is  annexed  his  Garden  of  Recreation  yeelding  six 
thousand  Italian  Proverbs,”  published  at  London  in  1591,  but  I feel 
pretty  sure  that  the  one  we  are  considering  is  not  among  the  number, 
for  it  is  not  found  in  the  list  printed  at  the  end  of  his  “ Dictionary,” 
enlarged  and  edited  by  G.  Toma  no,  and  “ now  reprinted,  revised 
* Eleventh  edition,  1754,  p.  117. 
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and  corrected  by  J.  D.  — M.D.,  London,  1688.”  It  was  Torriano 
who  added  the  collection  of  234  proverbs,  taken,  one  may  safely 
assume,  from  Florio’s  storehouse  ; and  strange  indeed  would  it  have 
been,  if  he  had  omitted  one  that  so  nearly  concerned  Englishmen, 
had  it  been  among  the  six  thousand.  Furthermore,  we  have  the 
remarkable  fact  that  this  edition  of  the  “ Dictionary  ” does  not 
contain  the  verb  Italianare  from  which  Italianato  is  derived.  The 
word  there  given  is  “ Italianeggiare , to  Italianize  ” ; therefore, 
according  to  this  authority,  Howell's  version  should  have  run  thus  : 
“ Inglese  Italianeggiato  1 Diavolo  Incarnato , An  Italianised  English- 
man is  a Devil  incarnate.”  In  the  short  grammar  appended  to  the 
dictionary,  we  are  told  there  is  another  termination  in  - zzare , but 
that  it  is  not  much  employed,  nor  does  it  help  us  in  this  matter. 
Therefore,  if  we  trust  to  Florio,  we  might  infer  that  the  word 

Italianato  was  not  current  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  his  native 

country. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  phrase  under  consideration  is 
more  allied  to  the  Spanish  idiom  than  to  the  Italian ; and  there 

would  seem  to  be  reason  enough  for  supposing  that  it  may  have 

been  uttered  originally  in  the  former  tongue,  as  I shall  endeavour  to 
show  presently.  “ Inglls  Italianizado , Diablo  encarnado  ” is,  I take 
it,  good  Castilian,  and  such  an  expression  might  very  well  have  come 
from  the  mouth  of  a Spaniard,  who  had  been  observing  the  erratic 
conduct  of  some  particular  English  traveller.  Again,  the  last  two 
words  are  much  used  colloquially  in  the  Peninsula,  as  for  instance  : 
“ Ese  hombre  es  un  diablo  encarnado  : That  man  is  an  infamous 
scoundrel.” 

Now  James  Howell’s  version,  given  above,  was  not  the  first 
printed  in  an  English  book.  Some  fifty  years  before  he  wrote  what 
has  been  quoted,  Roger  Ascham’s  volume,  entitled  “The  School- 
master,” had  made  its  appearance.  This  little  work,  though 
composed  between  the  year  1563  and  the  year  1568,  was  not 
published  until  1570,  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  result  was  of  some 
advantage  to  “ hys  poore  widow  and  a great  sort  of  orphanes  ” (her 
own  words),  whom  he  had  left  with  little  or  no  provision  on  account 
of  his  fondness  for  cockfighting  and  its  concomitant  expenses.  It  is 
in  “ The  Schoolmaster  ” that  we  find  this  so-called  Italian  proverb 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  book,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  extract  from  Professor  Arber’s  reprint : “ If  you  think  we 
judge  amiss  and  write  too  sore  against  you,”  says  Ascham,  whose  spell- 
ing I have  modernised,  “ hear  what  the  Italian  saith  of  the  English  man, 
what  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar : who  uttereth  plainly  what 
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is  taught  by  him,  and  what  learned  by  you,  saying,  Englese  Italianato 
e uti  diabolo  incarnato : that  is  to  say,  you  remain  men  in  shape  and 
fashion,  but  become  devils  in  life  and  condition.  This  is  not  the 
opin;on  of  one  for  some  private  spite,  but  the  judgment  of  all  in  a 
common  proverb,  which  riseth  of  that  learning  and  those  manners 
which  you  gather  in  Italy:  a good  Schoolhouse  of  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  worthy  Masters  of  commendable  Scholars,  where  the 
Master  had  rather  defame  himself  for  his  teaching  than  not  shame 
his  Scholar  for  his  learning.  A good  nature  of  the  Master,  and  fair 
conditions  of  the  Scholar.  And  now  choose  you,  you  Italian  English 
men,  whether  you  will  be  angry  with  us  for  calling  you  monsters,  or 
with  the  Italians  for  calling  you  devils,  or  else  with  your  own  selves,  that 
take  so  much  pains  and  go  so  far  to  make  yourselves  both.  If  some 
yet  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  English  man  Italianated,  I will 
plainly  tell  him.  He,  that  by  living  and  travelling  in  Italy,  bringeth 
home  into  England  out  of  Italy  the  Religion,  the  learning,  the 
policy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of  Italy.  That  is  to  say,  for 
Religion,  Papistry  or  worse  ; for  learning,  less,  commonly,  than  they 
carried  out  with  them ; for  policy,  a factious  heart,  a discoursing 
head,  a mind  to  meddle  in  all  men’s  matters  ; for  experience,  plenty 
of  new  mischiefs  never  known  in  England  before ; for  manners, 
variety  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  living  ” (p.  78). 

This  is  Ascham’s  interpretation  of  the  phrase  which  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  English  literature,  and  of  which  so  much  has 
been  made  since  his  day.  He  next  proceeds  to  condemn  certain 
“ fond  books,  of  late  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English,  sold  in 
every  shop  in  London,  commended  by  honest  titles  the  sooner  to 
corrupt  honest  manners : dedicated  over  boldly  to  virtuous  and 
honourable  personages  the  easilier  to  beguile  simple  and  innocent 
wits.  It  is  pity  that  those,  which  have  authority  and  charge  to  allow 
and  disallow  books  to  be  printed,  be  no  more  circumspect  herein 
than  they  are.  Ten  sermons  at  Paul’s  Cross  do  not  so  much  good 
for  moving  men  to  true  doctrine  as  one  of  these  books  do  harm  with 
enticing  men  to  ill  living.  Yea,  I say  farder  [further],  those  books 
tend  not  so  much  to  corrupt  honest  living  as  they  do  to  subvert  true 
religion.  Mofre]  Papists  be  made  by  your  merry  books  of  Italy 
than  by  your  earnest  books  of  Louvain.  And  because  our  great 
physicians  do  wink  at  the  matter,  and  make  no  count  of  this  sore, 
I,  though  not  admitted  one  of  their  fellowship,  yet  having  been  many 
years  a prentice  to  God’s  true  Religion,  and  trust  to  continue  a poor 
journeyman  therein  all  days  of  my  life,  for  the  duty  I owe,  and  love 
I bear,  both  to  true  doctrine  and  honest  living,  though  I have  no 
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authority  to  amend  the  sore  myself,  yet  I will  declare  my  good  will 
to  discover  the  sore  to  others  ” (p.  79). 

There  is  a tone  of  what  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  called  “ unctuous 
rectitude  ” in  much  of  what  this  old  writer  says,  which  is  exceedingly 
repulsive,  and  leads  one  to  think  that  he  was  almost  the  first  of  our 
nation  to  preach  the  insular  doctrine  that  everything  was  good  in 
England  and  bad  elsewhere.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadband,  so  well  portrayed  in  “ Bleak  House,” 
and  of  all  those  who  are  ever  bawling  from  the  house-top  that  they 
alone  are  possessed  of  what  Ascham  called  the  “Trothe”  and 
Chadband  the  “ Terewth,”  while  the  Truth  is  not  in  them,  because 
their  character  is  a compound  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  sycophant, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious.  The  following  lines, 
prefixed  to  “ Toxophilus,”  bear  out  this  view  : 

Reioyse  Englande,  be  gladde  and  merie, 

Trothe  overcommeth  thyne  enemyes  all, 

The  Scot,  the  Frenche  man,  the  Pope,  and  heresie, 

Overcommed  by  Trothe,  have  had  a fall : 

Sticke  to  the  Trothe,  and  evermore  thou  shall 
Through  Christ,  King  Henry,  the  Boke  and  the  Bowe, 

All  maner  of  enemies  quite  overthrowe. 

Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547.  Now  the  ruthless  and  sensual 
disposition  of  that  monarch  must  have  been  well  known  to  Ascham, 
yet  in  this  book,  dedicated  to  Henry  and  published  in  1545,  he  thus 
writes : “ And  this  felicity  (my  mind  giveth  me)  within  these  few 
days  shall  chance  also  to  Scotland  by  the  godly  wisdom  of  our  most 
noble  Prince,  King  Henry  the  VIII.,  by  whom  God  hath  wrought 
more  wonderful  things  than  ever  by  any  prince  before  : as  banishing 
the  bishop  of  Rome  and  heresy,  bringing  to  light  God,  His  word 
and  verity,  establishing  such  justice  and  equity  through  every  part 
of  this  his  realm  as  never  was  seen  afore  ” (pp.  85-6).  In  the  same 
strain  of  extravagant  eulogy,  after  telling  us  in  “ The  Schoolmaster  ” 
that  “ If  King  Edward  had  lived  a little  longer,  his  only  example 
had  bred  such  a race  of  worthy  learned  gentlemen  as  this  realm 
never  yet  did  afford,”  he  thus  speaks  of  Elizabeth : “ It  is  your  shame 
(I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England)  that  one 
maid  should  go  beyond  you  all  in  excellence  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge of  divers  tongues.  Point  forth  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen 
of  this  Court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good  will, 
spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly, 
constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  knowledge  as  doth  the 
Queen’s  Majesty  herself.  Yea,  I believe  that,  beside  her  perfit 
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[perfect]  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth 
here  now  in  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day  than  some  Prebendary 
of  this  Church  doth  read  Latin  in  a whole  week.  And  that  which 
is  most  praiseworthy  of  all,  within  the  walls  of  her  own  privy  chamber 
she  hath  obtained  that  excellency  of  learning  to  understand,  speak, 
and  write,  both  wittily  with  head  and  fair  with  hand,  as  scarce  one 
or  two  rare  wits  in  both  the  Universities  have  in  many  years  reached 
unto.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  that  God  hath  blessed  me  with  all, 
next  the  knowledge  of  Christ’s  true  Religion,  I count  this  the  greatest, 
that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting 
forward  these  excellent  gifts  of  learning  in  this  most  excellent  Prince, 
whose  only  example  if  the  rest  of  our  nobility  would  follow,  then 
might  England  be,  for  learning  and  wisdom  in  nobility,  a spectacle 
to  all  the  world  beside  ” (pp.  67-8).  Further  on  (p.  96),  he  declares 
that  “ our  most  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never  took  yet  Greek 
nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand  after  the  first  declining  of  a noun 
and  a verb,  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demosthenes  and 
Isocrates  daily  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  for  the  space  of 
a year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  a perfite  [perfect]  understanding 
in  both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a ready  utterance  of  the  Latin,  and 
that  with  such  a judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  the 
universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be,  in  both  tongues,  com- 
parable with  her  Majesty.”  The  Queen  was  undoubtedly  possessed 
of  great  talents ; still  she  was  not  such  a wonder  as  Ascham  makes 
her  out  to  be.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  her  tutor 
in  Greek  for  some  time,  and  that  from  him  she  had  learned  to  write 
so  beautiful  a hand,  for  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
penmen  of  the  age ; nevertheless  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that, 
whilst  he  is  praising  her  acquirements,  he  is  at  the  same  moment 
commending  himself ; but  the  colours  are  laid  on  with  too  thick 
a brush  not  only  in  this  but  in  every  other  case. 

I will  only  mention  one  more,  that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who, 
instead  of  joining  in  a hunting-party,  stayed  at  home  and  occupied 
herself  with  the  study  of  Plato’s  “ Phaedon  ” in  the  original  Greek, 
she  being  then  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  story  Ascham 
related  in  a letter  to  his  friend,  John  Sturmius  in  1550,  and  he 
repeats  it  with  much  embellishment  in  “ The  Schoolmaster,”  where 
he  says : “ Before  I went  into  Germany,  I came  to  Broadgate  in 
Leicestershire  to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to 
whom  I was  exceeding  much  beholding.  Her  parents,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen, 
were  hunting  in  the  park.  I found  her  in  her  chamber  reading 
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‘ Phaedon  Platonis  * in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as 
some  gentlemen  would  read  a merry  tale  of  Boccace.  After  saluta- 
tion and  duty  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I asked  her  why  she  would 
leese  [lose]  such  pastime  in  the  park  ? Smiling,  she  answered  me  : 1 1 
wiss  [verily],  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a shadow  to  that  pleasure 
that  I find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure 
meant  ” (p.  47).  Precocious  maiden  and  most  unfortunate  ! It  will 
be  seen  that  Ascham’s  geese  were  all  swans,  and,  as  became  the 
author  of  “Toxophilus,”  he  was  an  adept  at  drawing  the  long-bow. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  for  a critical  estimate  of  a man  who, 
however  discursive  and  irrelevant  may  be  much  of  what  has  been 
quoted  from  his  two  books,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  our 
early  prose-writers.  We  are  only  concerned  at  present  with  the  so- 
called  Italian  proverb  to  which  he  first  gave  currency  in  this  country, 
and  which  I no  more  believe  to  be  Italian  than  the  one  given  on 
page  84  of  “ Toxophilus  ” is  Scottish,  where  we  read  : “ Therefore 
the  Scots  themselves  prove  Textor  a liar,  both  with  authority  and 
also  with  daily  experience,  and  by  a certain  proverb  that  they  have 
amongst  them  in  their  communication,  whereby  they  give  the  whole 
praise  of  shooting  honestly  to  Englishmen,  saying  thus : that  every 
English  archer  beareth  under  his  girdle  twenty-four  Scots.”  Fancy 
a North  Briton  confessing  that  two  dozen  of  his  countrymen  were 
at  the  mercy  of  a single  English  bowman  ! Before  the  bold  archer 
could  fit  his  second  shaft  to  the  string,  he  would. have  been  sliced 
into  collops  by  the  keen  claymores  of  the  dead  or  wounded  warrior’s 
comrades.  Though  no  poet,  as  he  himself  declares,  Ascham  was, 
nevertheless,  it  would  appear,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  invention. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  how  he  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  this  so-called  proverb,  his  version  of  which  in  Italian 
I have  already  given,  but  will  repeat : Englese  Italianato  e un 
diabolo  incarnato.  In  “The  Schoolmaster”  he  tells  us  that,  next  to 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  liked  and  loved  the  Italian  tongue  above  all 
others.  In  one  of  the  most  fulsome  passages  in  the  same  volume, 
he  testifies,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  knowledge  of 
that  language.  He  refers  to  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Castiglione, 
Machiavelli,  and  one  or  two  other  writers  ; but  we  have  no  better 
proof  than  his  own  assertion  that  he  possessed  any  considerable 
knowledge  of  Italian,  and  the  solitary  specimen  he  gives  would  seem 
to  show  it  was  very  slender.  I think  it  safe  to  assume  that  he  either 
heard  or  invented  this  phrase  during  his  absence  from  England 
when  he  was,  through  the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Cheke,  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morison,  who  had  been 
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sent  out  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  destination 
of  the  embassy  was  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria,  where  it  appears  to  have 
remained  for  more  than  a year,  when  it  was  recalled  on  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1547.  Augsburg  was  doubtless  the  headquarters 
of  the  embassy  ; but  it  is  evident  from  Ascham’s  own  words  that 
he  travelled  about,  and  as  this  was  the  only  occasion  when  he  was 
abroad,  he  must  have  then  paid  a flying  visit  to  Italy.  “ I was  once 
in  Italy  myself,”  he  says  in  perhaps  the  most  nauseous  passage  in 
early  English  literature,  because  it  is  a compound  of  mendacity  and 
hypocrisy,  “ I was  once  in  Italy  myself,  but,  I thank  God,  my  abode 
there  was  but  nine  days.  And  yet  I saw  in  that  little  time,  in  one 
city,  more  liberty  to  sin  than  ever  I heard  tell  of  in  our  noble  City  of 
London  in  nine  year.  I saw  it  was  there  as  free  to  sin,  not  only 
without  all  punishment,  but  also  without  any  man’s  marking,  as  it  is 
free  in  the  City  of  London  to  choose,  without  all  blame,  whether  a 
man  lust  to  wear  shoe  or  pantocle  [slipper].  And  good  cause  why  : 
for  being  unlike  in  troth  of  Religion,  they  must  needs  be  unlike  in 
honesty  of  living.  For,  blessed  be  Christ,  in  our  City  of  London, 
commonly  the  commandments  of  God  be  more  diligently  taught, 
and  the  service  of  God  more  reverently  used,  and  that  daily  in  many 
private  men’s  houses,  than  they  be  in  Italy  once  a week  in  their 
common  churches ; where  making  ceremonies  to  delight  the  eye, 
and  vain  sounds  to  please  the  ear,  do  quite  thrust  out  of  the 
churches  all  service  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  troth.  Yea,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  being  but  a civil  officer,  is  commonly  for  his  time 
more  diligent  in  punishing  sin,  the  bent  enemy  against  God  and 
good  order,  than  all  the  bloody  Inquisitors  in  Italy  be  in  seven  year. 
For,  their  care  and  charge  is,  not  to  punish  sin,  not  to  amend 
manners,  not  to  purge  doctrine,  but  only  to  watch  and  oversee  that 
Christ’s  true  Religion  set  no  sure  footing  where  the  Pope  hath  any 
jurisdiction  ” (“  The  Schoolmaster,”  pp.  83-4).  From  these  words 
of  the  canting  Puritan  we  are  led  to  infer  that  Italy  was  a sink  ot 
infamy  and  uncleanness,  while  the  capital  city  of  England  was 
irradiated  with  the  halo  of  innocence  and  godliness,  preserved  and 
maintained  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being  ! 
The  city  visited  by  Ascham  was  Venice,  which,  like  most  maritime 
places,  abounded  in  evil  resorts ; but  one  may  doubt  whether  it 
contained  any  more  notorious  than  Bankside  in  London,  the  haunt 
of  the  “ queans,”  for  shooting  at  whom  with  stone-bows  in  1543,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  of  poetical  fame,  and  his  frolicsome  comrades  got 
into  trouble  and  were  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.1  But  our 
1 Froude’s  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  252. 
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author  had  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to  hear  such  things  as  these 
in  his  own  country.  Hence  it  cannot  be  deemed  uncharitable  to 
say  that,  while  he  was  in  Venice,  he  devoted  most  of  his  brief  visit 
to  the  study  of  Venetian  stews,  and  little  or  none  of  it  to  the  study 
of  Venetian  churches. 

Now,  whilst  Ascham  was  at  the  Emperor’s  court  and  had  much 
to  do  with  Spaniards,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  he  may  have 
heard  some  such  expression  in  reference  to  Englishmen  as  the  one 
under  discussion.  His  acquaintance  with  Italian  was  no  doubt  very 
slight  at  this  period,  so  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  mixed  the 
languages,  as  his  use  of  the  word  “ diabolo  ” gives  us  reason  to  think. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Spain  was  then  the  dominant  power  in 
Europe,  and  some  knowledge  of  its  tongue  was  spread  far  and  wide, 
but  nowhere  more  than  in  Italy.  Its  influence  upon  the  dialect  of 
Naples  is,  we  are  told,  apparent  even  to  the  present  day ; and  if  the 
phrase  were  ever  uttered  by  an  Italian,  he  was  probably  an  inhabitant 
of  that  city.  But  until  an  exact  quotation  be  given  which  will  show 
when  and  where  the  “ proverb  ” was  first  employed,  I shall  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  either  of  Spanish  origin,  or  that  it  was 
concocted  by  Ascham  and  meant  to  serve  a purpose.  It  may 
possibly  be  objected  that  there  is  an  earlier  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  “ Italianated ” than  Ascham’s  in  1570.  In  the  “Oxford 
Dictionary”  we  find  the  following  quotation  with  the  date  1553: 
“ An  other  choppes  in  with  English  Italianated.”  But  this  clearly 
has  no  relation  to  the  expression  above  mentioned.  It  may  be  that 
this  particular  word  was  first  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  author  of  “ The  Schoolmaster.”  As 
we  learn  from  Strype’s  interesting  biography  of  this  celebrated 
scholar  and  statesman,  he,  after  travelling  through  France,  “pro- 
ceeded forward  towards  Italy,  and  settled  himself  at  Padua ; studying 
there  for  some  Time  in  the  Civil  Law  to  qualify  him  for  State  Affairs 
(for  which  the  King  designed  him),  and  went  out  in  the  same 
University  Doctor  of  that  Faculty”  (p.  24,  London,  1698).  How 
great  became  his  fame  we  may  judge  from  the  following  lines, 
quoted  by  Strype  from  a poem  written  after  his  death  by  Gabriel 
Harvey : 

Quis  primus  Rhetor  ? Smithus.  Quis  maximus  Hermes 
Linguarum  ? Smithus.  Geometres  ? Smithus  et  idem. 

Summus  Arithmeticus  ? Smithus.  Legumque  peritus 
Ante  alios  ? Smithus.  Physicus  celeberrimus  ? Ohe  ! 

Smithus  multiscius.  Morumque  vitaeque  magister 
Optimus  ? Et  Smithus. 
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The  subject  of  this  glowing  panegyric,  for  which  there  is  very 
little  justification  in  his  literary  remains,  visited  Italy  between  the 
years  1539  and  1541.  It  would  appear  that  Smith  himself  became 
“ Italianated  ” during  his  residence  at  the  famous  University,  as  his 
subsequent  conduct  would  show,  for,  though  he  was  twice  married, 
he  had  only  one  child,  a son,  who  was  illegitimate,  but  for  whose 
interests,  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit,  he  vigorously  strove  until  the 
youth  was  killed  in  Ireland.  But  such  a lapse  from  propriety  was 
accounted  a small  thing  in  those  days — a mere  “ peccadillo,”  to  use 
the  word  employed  by  John  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  in  a letter 
of  exculpation  about  another  matter,  written  to  Elizabeth  in  1582.1 

When  the  Queen  was  being  urged  by  her  subjects  to  take  a 
husband  to  herself  in  order  that  the  royal  line  of  which  she  was  the 
last  representative  might  be  continued,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  composed 
his  “Dialogue  concerning  the  Queen’s  Marriage”  in  1560;  but  this 
interesting  document  remained  unpublished  until  it  was  printed  by 
Strype  in  1698.  However,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  manu- 
script copies  were  handed  about  and  that  the  author’s  friend,  Roger 
Ascham,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  treatise,  for 
which  his  own  “ Toxophilus  ” probably  served  as  a model.  If  that 
be  so,  it  follows  that  Smith  used  this  particular  word  some  few  years 
before  Ascham,  as  an  extract  from  the  introduction  will  show : 
“ S[mith].  The  third  thought  it  more  convenient  that  her  Majesty 
should  have  some  Prince,  a Stranger ; and  brought  great  reasons 
therefore. — Wfalsingham].  That  was,  I dare  lay  a wager,  some 
Italianated  English  Man,  or  some  Mongrel  that  hath  good  store  of 
Outlandish  Blood  in  him”  (Strype,  p.  81).  But  one  cannot  gather 
from  these  words  that  Smith  was  acquainted  with  the  so-called 
proverb.  If  he  knew  it,  it  is  a pity  he  did  not  give  it,  for  it  would 
have  been  couched  in  correct  Italian,  if  we  may  judge  by  two  others 
found  in  his  little  book,  and  also  by  the  list  of  his  library,  appended 
to  Strype’s  “ Life,”  which  contains  the  chief  authors  of  that  country, 
and  proves  that  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  until 
the  end  of  his  days.  With  Spanish  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
conversant. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  proverb  mentioned  in  “The  School- 
master ” is  concerned,  I can  find  no  evidence  of  its  existence  before 
Ascham’s  time  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere ; hence  it  does 
not  seem  illogical  to  conclude  that  he  was  the  author  of  it,  though 
the  idea  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  some  casual  remark 

1 Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton , by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  p.  246,  London,  1847. 
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made  by  a Spaniard  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  an  Englishman 
abroad,  on  what  occasion  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  extraordinary 
episode,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  main  object,  in 
which  the  saying  occurs,  was  the  outcome  of  a conversation  with 
Sir  Richard  Sackville,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  “ The  School- 
master,” and  also  in  the  body  of  that  work  (p.  71).  At  the  latter 
reference,  this  worthy,  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  asked 
our  author  what  he  thought  “ concerning  the  fancy  that  many  young 
gentlemen  of  England  have  to  travel  abroad,  and  namely  to  lead  a 
long1  life  in  Italy.”  To  which  he  replied,  “Sir,  quoth  I,  I take 
going  thither,  and  living  there,  for  a young  gentleman  that  doth 
not  go  under  the  keep  and  guard  of  such  a man  as  both  by  wisdom 
can,  and  authority  dare,  rule  him,  to  be  marvellous  dangerous.” 
This  seems  a sensible  enough  answer,  but  it  is  as  applicable  to  a 
raw  youth  going  alone  to  Timbuktu  or,  indeed,  anywhere.  If  our  fore- 
fathers allowed  their  sons  to  wend  their  way  to  foreign  parts  in  this 
manner,  they  did  a very  foolish  thing,  as  they  ought  to  have  known 
and  most  certainly  knew.  But  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  another 
reason  which  influenced  both  Sackville  and  Ascham.  Their  prime 
object  was  to  deter  their  countrymen,  especially  those  who  were 
young,  on  whose  minds  the  fascination  of  the  ancient  Faith  would 
have  a greater  power,  from  visiting  Italy,  the  country,  and  especially 
Rome,  the  city,  where  the  Supreme  Pontiff  wore  the  triple  crown  and 
ruled  the  Universal  Church. 

We  must  remember  that  this  coarse  invective  was  written  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  and  its  object  was  to  show  that 
every  Catholic,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  religion,  must  be  a traitor  to 
her  and  eager  to  conspire  against  her  life.  Such  was  the  doctrine 
most  sedulously  acted  upon  by  the  statesmen  of  that  period,  and 
such  is  the  theme  that  Ascham  develops  with  amazing  bitterness, 
because,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  had  been  treated  with  great 
indulgence  by  Queen  Mary  during  her  short  reign,  and  had,  there- 
fore, no  personal  grievance  to  avenge.  Professor  Arber  suggests 
“ he  had  doubtless  adequate  grounds  ” for  this  ferocious  attack  upon 
so  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  one  is  inclined  to  think  it  was 
written  to  order , and  that  he  received  money’s  worth  for  it  from  the 
Treasurer,  " Sir  Richard  Sackville,  that  worthy  gentleman  of  worthy 
memory,  as  I said  in  the  beginning.”  One  assertion  here  is  as  good 
as  the  other.  For  the  purpose  of  dissuading  young  gentlemen  from 
travelling  in  Italy,  he  represents  that  country  as  sunk  in  sensuality 
of  the  most  abominable  kind  and  a hot-bed  of  infidelity  and  impiety. 

1 Perhaps  the  word  should  be  “lewd.” 
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According  to  him,  it  reeks  with  corruption,  moral,  religious,  political. 
It  was  a good  place  once  : “ But  now  that  time  is  gone,  and  though 
the  place  remain,  yet  the  old  and  present  manners  do  differ  as  far  as 
black  and  white,  as  virtue  and  vice  ” (p.  72).  Its  literature  is  rotten 
to  the  core,  and,  when  translated  into  our  tongue,  is  contamination 
and  proves  subversive  of  the  “ troth  ” ; hence  we  are  not  surprised  to 
read  what  follows  : “ Therefore,  when  the  busy  and  open  Papists 
abroad  could  not  by  their  contentious  books  turn  men  in  England 
fast  enough  from  troth  and  right  judgment  in  doctrine,  then  the 
subtle  and  secret  Papists  at  home  procured  bawdy  books  to  be 
translated  out  of  the  Italian  tongue,  whereby  over  many  young  wills 
and  wits,  allured  to  wantonness,  do  now  boldly  contemn  all  severe 
books  that  sound  to  honesty  and  godliness”  (pp.  79-80).  This  is  a 
foul  and  revolting  accusation,  which  will  for  ever  dishonour  the 
memory  of  him  who  penned  it,  for  no  honest  student  of  the  times 
can  fail  to  see  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  malice  and  mendacity 
of  an  almost  unexampled  character.  The  whole  of  this  tirade 
abounds  in  misrepresentation.  Ascham  informs  us  that  some  of  the 
visitors  to  Italy  “ have  in  more  reverence  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch 
than  the  Genesis  of  Moses,  they  make  more  account  of  Tully’s 
Offices  than  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  of  a tale  of  Boccace  than  a story  of 
the  Bible.  Then  they  count  as  fables  the  holy  mysteries  of  Christian 
Religion.  They  make  Christ  and  His  Gospel  only  serve  civil 
policy,  then  neither  Religion  cometh  amiss  to  them  ; in  time,  they 
be  promoters  of  both  openly;  in  place,  again,  mockers  of  both 
privily,  as  I wrote  once  in  a rude  rhyme : 

Now  new,  now  old,  now  both,  now  neither, 

To  serve  the  world’s  course,  they  care  not  with  whether.”  f 

After  assuring  us  that  these  men  laugh  to  scorn  both  Protestant 
and  Papist,  mock  the  Pope,  rail  on  Luther,  they  are  “ epicures  in 
living  and  SiOeoi  in  doctrine,”  he  proceeds  as  follows : “Yet though  in 
Italy  they  may  freely  be  of  no  Religion,  as  they  are  in  England,  in 
very  deed  too,  nevertheless,  returning  home  into  England,  they  must 
countenance  the  profession  of  the  one  or  the  other,  howsoever 
inwardly  they  laugh  to  scorn  both.  And  though  for  their  private 
matters  they  can  follow,  fawn,  and  flatter  noble  personages  contrary 
to  them  in  all  respects,  yet  commonly  they  ally  themselves  with  the 
worst  Papists,  to  whom  they  be  wedded  and  do  well  agree  together 
in  three  proper  opinions : In  open  contempt  of  God’s  word,  in  a 
secret  security  of  sin,  and  in  a bloody  desire  to  have  all  taken  away 
by  sword  or  burning,  that  be  not  of  their  faction  ” (pp.  82-3). 
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Such  railing  and  malevolent  language  as  this  could  only  have 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a man  whose  finer  feelings  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  spectacle  of  cruel  sports ; and  it  is  all  the  more 
odious  inasmuch  as  it  is  coupled  with  the  most  unblushing  pro- 
fession of  his  own  godliness.  Ascham’s  inordinate  conceit  of 
himself,  which  shows  itself  on  almost  every  page  he  wrote,  his 
malignant  hatred  of  his  Catholic  countrymen,  his  sycophancy  to 
the  great,  and  his  other  unamiable  characteristics,  account  in 
most  part  for  his  comparative  failure  in  life,  but  the  tale  is  complete 
■when  his  favourite  amusement  is  mentioned. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  says  Strype,  “in  a letter  to  Haddon  from 
France,  inquired  diligently  after  [Ascham],  and  complained  that  for 
two  years  and  six  months  he  had  heard  nothing  from  him ; and 
then  added  merrily,  that  his  cocks  (for  he  was  a great  cock-master), 
ita  ilium  excantasse , i.e.  had  so  enchanted  him , that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  his  friends”  (p.  221).  Professor  Arber,  to  whom  all  lovers 
of  our  early  literature  are  so  much  indebted,  in  his  reprint  of 
“ Toxophilus,”  observes  that  “It  would  be  satisfactory  if  he  [the 
author]  could  be  cleared  from  the  suspicion  of  a too  great  lo.ve  for 
cock-fighting.”  But  that  is  quite  as  impossible  a task  as  it  would  be 
to  show  that,  in  his  rancorous  attacks  on  the  followers  of  the  old 
religion,  he  was  animated  by  feelings  of  brotherly  love.  He  had  too 
much  of  the  pedagogue  about  him  to  write  fairly  and  honestly  on 
matters  beyond  his  immediate  ken ; when  he  attempts  to  do  so, 
he  rants,  dogmatises,  and  vituperates  all  and  sundry  whom  he 
knows  to  be  adverse  to  his  opinions.  He  was  well  aware  of  his 
limitations,  for  he  defends  himself  in  his  posthumous  volume  against 
certain  critics,  who  “ will  needs  busy  themselves  in  marvelling,  and 
adding  thereunto  unfriendly  talk,  why  I,  a man  of  good  years  and 
of  no  ill  place,  I thank  God  and  my  Prince,  do  make  choice  to 
spend  such  time  in  writing  of  trifles,  as  the  * School  of  Shooting,’ 

* The  'Cockpit,’  and  this  ‘ Book  of  the  First  Principles  of  Grammar,’ 
rather  than  to  take  some  weighty  matter  in  hand,  either  of  Religion 
or  Civil  Discipline”  (p.  65).  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
“ The  Cockpit,”  if  ever  completed,  has  not  come  down  to  us,  for  it 
would  have  been  his  masterpiece  on  account  of  his  singular 
qualifications  for  composing  such  a book ; but  no  man  will  grieve, 
after  what  has  been  said,  that  Ascham  did  not  compose  a treatise 
on  a loftier  subject,  either  moral,  religious,  or  political.  He  was 
wise  enough  not  to  attempt  the  task,  because  he  knew  it  to  be 
beyond  his  powers. 

Before  bringing  this  article  to  an  end,  it  seems  fitting  that  some- 
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thing  should  be  said  about  foreign  travel,  especially  to  Italy  and  to 
its  antique  capital,  so  famous  for  pagan  and  Christian  associations. 
To  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  at  least  once  in 
their  lives,  had  been  the  desire  of  most  of  our  Saxon  kings,  not 
because  they  wished  to  look  on  the  ruins  of  a once  world-wide 
empire,  but  because  it  was  a place  hallowed  by  the  blood  of 
unnumbered  martyrs  to  the  Faith  they  loved  and  professed,  and 
was  now  the  seat  of  a mightier  power,  not  material,  but  spiritual,  to 
which,  royal  as  they  were,  they  gladly  gave  allegiance.  This  was 
the  original  motive  which  induced  so  many  travellers  to  wend  their 
way  to  Italy  from  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  down  to  the  restora- 
tion of  learning  and  the  religious  divisions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  star  of  devotion  then  began  to  lose  its  radiance  to  all  save  a 
faithful  few,  the  journeying  of  the  rest  having  no  better  guidance 
than  the  glimmering  of  mere  curiosity.  It  was  after  the  second 
event  that  the  systematic  misrepresentation  and  vilification  of  every- 
thing Italian,  and  especially  Roman,  were  adopted  as  weapons  of 
offence  by  the  Reformers.  Hideous  accusations,  couched  in  abomin- 
able language,  against  the  ministers  and  professors  of  the  religion 
to  which  they  had  remained  true,  polluted  almost  every  volume  sent 
forth  by  the  preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  from  Luther  to  Dr 
Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich  ; Robert  Burton,  of  “ melancholy  ” 
fame;  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  a scoffing  “Church  History  of 
Britain,”  written,  one  might  say,  with  the  pen  of  a Voltaire,  dipped 
in  the  dirty  ink  of  a Rabelais ; and  to  many  more  of  that  and 
succeeding  ages.  The  burden  of  their  song  was,  and  is,  for  the  race 
is  not  extinct,  that  Rome  must  be  a den  of  iniquity  because  the 
Pope  was  there.  Ascham  tries  to  persuade  us  that  the  “ troth  ” is  to 
be  found,  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but  on  those  of  the  Thames, 
where  Henry  VIII.,  the  uxoricide,  had  usurped  powers  which  be- 
longed to  a continuous  line  of  celibate  pontiffs,  men,  with  few  excep- 
tions, venerable  for  their  years  and  their  virtues.  It  was  a campaign 
of  slander  and  calumny  directed  against  the  Papacy,  with  the  aim 
and  object  of  deterring  Englishmen  from  visiting  Italy,  and  especially 
its  ancient  capital,  under  the  pretence  that  their  morals  would  be 
corrupted,  while  the  real  motive  was  the  dread  that  the  Old  Religion 
would  revive  in  their  hearts  at  the  sight  of  its  majestic  ceremonial  in 
the  grandest  of  all  edifices  ever  raised  by  the  hands  of  man  to  the 
honour  of  the  one  true  God.  Hence  a special  licence  had  to  be 
obtained  by  a British  subject  before  going  abroad,  as  we  learn  from 
James  Howell’s  “Letters,”  who,  writing  in  1618,  says  : “I  have  got 
a warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  travel  for  three  years 
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anywhere,  Rome  and  St.  Omer  excepted  ” (p.  21).  Notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibition,  the  vivacious  Welshman  dates  a letter  from 
Rome  in  1621,  in  which  we  read  that  “Since  the  dismembering  of 
the  Empire,  Rome  hath  run  through  many  vicissitudes  and  turns  of 
fortune,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  I 
believe  she  had  become  a heap  of  stones,  a mount  of  rubbish  by 
this  time  ; and,  howsoever  that  she  bears  up  indifferent  well,  yet  one 
may  say— 

Qui  miseranda  videt  veteris  vestigia  Romae, 

Ille  potest  merito  dicere,  Roma  fuit. 

They,  who  the  ruins  of  first  Rome  behold, 

May  say,  Rome  is  not  now,  but  was  of  old  ” (p.  70). 

Following  the  thought  suggested  by  this  writer,  we  might  well 
imagine  that  the  site  of  Rome,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cause  he 
mentions,  would  have  been  as  difficult  to  trace  as  that  of  Troy, 
which  was  so  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation,  when  visited  by  the 
victorious  Caesar,  that  the  very  ruins  of  its  temples  and  palaces  had 
perished : 

Ac  tota  teguntur 

Pergama  dumetis  : etiam  periere  ruinse.1 

Of  Rome,  as  he  found  her,  Howell  concludes  with  these  words  : 
“ So  it  may  be  said,  when  the  Pope  came  to  be  her  head,  she  was 
reduced  to  her  first  principles ; for  as  a Shepherd  was  Founder,  so 
a Shepherd  is  still  her  Governor  and  Preserver.” 

In  another  of  his  many  works,  which  is  entitled  “ Instructions 
for  Foreign  Travel,”  the  same  author,  who  had  been  much  abroad, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a young  man,  well  educated  and  grounded 
in  his  religion,  “ may  pass  and  repass  through  the  very  midst  of  the 
Roman  See,  or  Geneva  Lake  either,  and  shoot  the  most  dangerous 
gulf  thereof,  and  yet  return  home  an  untainted  English  Protestant ; 
nay,  he  will  be  confirmed  in  zeal  to  his  own  religion,  and  illuminated 
the  more  with  the  brightness  of  the  truth  thereof,  by  the  glaring  lights 
and  specious  glosses  which  the  other  useth  to  cast  ” (ArbePs  reprint, 
p.  1 7).  Hence  it  was  possible,  if  we  accept  this  dictum,  for  a religious 
youth  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  fervid  zone  of  Catholicism  or 
even  that,  which  we  might  call  frigid,  of  Calvinism.  But  such  was 
not  the  opinion  of  James  I.,  as  we  learn  from  his  letter,  written  in 
1616,  “To  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 

1 Lucan,  Pharsalia , ix.  968-9.  How  vapid,  if  not  absurd,  is  Rowe’s  transla- 
tion of  the  last  three  words,  let  the  reader  judge  : 

**  And  even  the  ruin’d  ruins  are  decay’d  ! ” 
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Knight,  our  Ambassador  Resident  with  the  State  of  Venice,”  in 
which  he  says  : “ Whereas  many  of  the  gentry,  and  others  of  our 
Kingdoms,  under  pretence  of  travel  for  their  experience,  do  pass  the 
Alps,  and  not  contenting  themselves  to  remain  in  Lombardy  or 
Tuscany  to  gain  the  language  there,  do  daily  flock  to  Rome  out  of 
vanity  and  curiosity  to  see  the  antiquities  of  that  city,  where  falling 
into  the  company  of  priests  and  Jesuits,  01;  other  ill-disposed  persons, 
they  are  not  only  corrupted  with  their  doctrine,  but  poisoned  with 
their  positions,  and  so  return  again  into  their  countries,  both  averse 
to  religion,  and  ill-affected  to  our  State  and  Government.”  (“  Reliquiae 
Wottonianae,”  fourth  edition,  1685,  pp.  483-4.)  And  then  the 
ambassador  is  called  upon  to  admonish  all  those  of  our  country- 
men who  come  to  Venice  “that  they  should  not  presume  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Dukedom  of  Florence,  upon  any  occasion 
whatsoever.”  If  any  disregard  this  command,  their  names  must  be 
forthwith  reported,  so  that  “ We  may  take  such  further  order  with 
them,  for  the  redress  of  this  mischief,  as  to  our  wisdom  shall  seem 
good.” 

The  King  was  only  carrying  out  the  policy  introduced  by  the  last 
of  the  Tudors ; but  it  is,  I think,  right  to  say,  with  less  ferocity.  Still 
the  misrepresentation  of  everything  “ Catholic  ” was  perhaps  more 
prevalent  in  his  reign  than  in  that  of  Elizabeth  by  controversial 
writers,  of  whom  Dr.  Maitland  has  said : “ That  for  senseless 
cavilling,  scurrilous  railing  and  ribaldry,  for  the  most  offensive 
personalities,  for  the  reckless  imputation  of  the  worst  motives  and 
most  odious  vices,  in  short,  for  all  that  was  calculated  to  render  an 
opponent  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  no  judges  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  some  of  the  Puritan  party  went  far  beyond  their 
adversaries.”1  The  learned  doctor,  while  acquitting  Catholic  writers 
as  a body  of  abuse  against  their  opponents,  is  scarcely  correct  in 
attributing  this  style  of  controversy  to  the  Puritans  alone.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  of  them  have  surpassed  in  “fierce, 
truculent,  and  abusive  language  and  loathsome  ribaldry,”  such 
dignitaries  of  James’s  own  nomination  as  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s,  or  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Passing  on  to  the  last  consideration,  we  may  say  that  Italy  has 
had  at  no  time,  not  even  at  the  Reformation,  nor  after  it,  any  special 
“ brand  ” of  wickedness.  In  that  country  human  nature  was  the 
same  as  elsewhere,  being  neither  wholly  good  nor  altogether  bad. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  of  our  predecessors  were  led  thither 
by  evil  motives  and  gave  the  reins  to  excess  of  various  kinds.  But 
1 Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Reformation  in  England, 
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they  were  not  corrupted  by  the  example  of  Italy,  for  their  downward 
course  had  begun  at  home  : 

“ Coelum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt.” 

England  could  lay  no  claim  to  pre-eminence  in  morality  among 
the  nations  at  that  epoch.  She  had  seen  the  reign  of  the  lewdest 
and  cruellest  of  her  Kings,  who  “ never  spared  woman  in  his  lust, 
nor  man  in  his  anger.”  Who  would  contend  that  the  long  period 
during  which  his  daughter  Elizabeth  held  the  sceptre  was  an  age 
distinguished  by  virtue  ? Never  could  it  be  said  of  her  what  was 
written  in  a prophetic  epitaph  about  our  late  Sovereign  Lady  : 

Her  court  was  pure,  her  life  serene  ; 

God  gave  her  peace,  her  land  reposed. 

The  merest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  last  of  the 
Tudors  is  enough  to  show  how  baseless  such  a declaration  would  be. 
If  we  consider  the  literature  of  what  has  been  called  the  Elizabethan 
age,  we  shall  find  that,  though  it  abounded  in  genius  of  the  highest 
order,  much  of  it,  especially  in  the  Queen’s  last  years,  reeks  with  the 
most  loathsome  indecency  and  was  evidently  written  to  suit  the 
depraved  taste  of  either  audience  or  reader : whence  we  may  infer 
what  was  the  condition  of  society  in  England  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A pure  age  would  not  have  produced  or 
tolerated  an  impure  literature.  It  would  therefore  be  the  height  of 
unreason  to  attribute  this  state  of  things  to  the  example  of  another 
country,  since  it  was  the  manifest  outgrowth  of  our  own  nature  at 
that  particular  epoch. 

Who  would  dare  to  say  that,  if  Robert  Greene  had  never  set  foot 
in  Italy,  he  would  have  trodden  the  path  of  virtue  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ? Let  us  have  his  own  words,  which  clearly  describe  his  condition 
both  before  and  after  this  visit.  In  “ The  Repentance  of  Robert 
Greene,”  he  says : “For  being  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  I 
light  amongst  wags  as  lewd  as  myself,  with  whom  I consumed  the 
flower  of  my  youth ; who  drew  me  to  travel  into  Italy  and  Spain,  in 
which  places  I saw  and  practised  such  villainy  as  is  abominable  to 
declare.  Thus  by  their  counsel  I sought  to  furnish  myself  with  coin, 
which  I procured  by  cunning  sleights  from  my  father  and  my  friends  ; 
and  my  mother  pampered  me  so  long,  and  secretly  helped  me  to  the 
oil  of  angels,  that  I grew  thereby  prone  to  all  mischief : so  that  being 
then  conversant  with  notable  braggarts,  boon  companions,  and  ordinary 
spendthrifts,  that  practised  sundry  superficial  studies,  I became  as  a 
scion  grafted  into  the  same  stock,  whereby  I did  absolutely  partici- 
pate of  their  nature  and  qualities.”  After  such  a start  in  life  as  this 
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in  his  own  country,  and  at  Ascham’s  own  university,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  the  devotion  of  a pilgrim  that  carried  him  to  other 
lands,  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  were  not  worse  than 
his  own.  “ To  be  brief,  gentlemen,”  he  says  in  his  “ Notable 
Discovery  of  Cozenage,”  “ I have  seen  the  world  and  rounded  it, 
though  not  with  travel  yet  with  experience ; and  I cry  out  with 
Solomon,  Omnia  sub  sole  vanitas.  I have  smiled  with  the  Italian, 
and  worn  the  viper’s  head  in  my  hand,  and  yet  stopped  his  venom  ; 
I have  eaten  Spanish  myrobalans,  and  yet  am  nothing  the  more 
metamorphosed ; France,  Germany,  Poland,  Denmark,  I know  them 
all,  yet  not  affected  to  any  in  the  form  of  my  life  ; only  I am 
English  born,  and  I have  English  thoughts,  not  a devil  incarnate 
because  I am  Xtalianate,  but  hating  the  pride  of  Italy,  because  I 
know  their  peevishness  : yet  in  all  these  countries  where  I have 
travelled,  I have  not  seen  more  excess  of  vanity  than  we  Englishmen 
practise  through  vain  glory.”  1 It  is  a redeeming  point  in  his 
character  that  Greene  did  not  attribute  his  downfall  from  virtue  to 
the  example  of  Italy,  as  others  had  done.  In  “The  Pleasant 
Comedy  of  Patient  Grissill,”  written  by  Thomas  Dekker,  Henry 
Chettle,  and  William  Haughton,  and  printed  in  1603,  the  braggart 
Emulo  offers  this  excuse,  and  meets  the  promptest  punishment  from 
Farneze,  as  the  following  extract  from  act  iii.  scene  ii.  will  show  : 

“ Far.  Abr’am,  we  cashier  you  our  company.  We  must  have  no 
minions  at  court. 

“Emu.  Oh,  patience!  be  thou  my  fortification.  Italy,  thou 
spurnest  me  for  uttering  that  which  I only  sucked  from  thee. 

“Far.  How?  Italy?  Away,  you  idiot!  Italy  infects  you  not, 
but  your  own  diseased  spirits.  Out,  you  froth  ! you  scum  ! Because 
your  soul  is  mud,  and  that  you  have  breathed  in  Italy,  you’ll  say 
Italy  hath  defiled  you.  Away,  you  boar  ! thou  wilt  wallow  in  mire 
in  the  sweetest  country  in  the  world. 

“ Emu.  I cannot  conceit  this  rawness.  Italy,  farewell : Italians, 
adieu  : 

A virtuous  soul  abhors  to  dwell  with  you.  (Exit.) 

“ All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! [They  laugh.\  ” 

Who  can  wonder  at  their  merriment  when  they  heard  a foreigner 
trying  to  explain  his  innate  depravity  in  such  a manner  as  this  ? 

Apart  from  other  considerations,  Italy  is  so  endowed  with  natural 
charms  that  it  has  ever  attracted  visitors  from  our  colder  clime  who 
have  wished  to  breathe  its  air  and  feast  their  eyes  on  its  sunlit  beauty. 

1 See  Dyce’s  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Greene  and  George 
Peek,  pp.  2,  3.  London,  1874. 
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The  names  of  not  a few  might  be  given  who  have  become  so  ena- 
moured of  it  that  they  have  made  it  their  dwelling-place,  and  been 
laid  to  rest  among  its  vineyards  and  olive-grounds.  Others,  again, 
driven  by  storm  or  stress  from  their  native  land,  have  found  a haven 
of  refuge  on  its  shores,  one  of  whom  is  thus  described  in  immortal 
verse : 

Many  a time  hath  banished  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 

Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens  ; 

And,  toiled  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 

To  Italy ; and  there  at  Venice  gave 

His  body  to  that  pleasant  country’s  earth, 

And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 

Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Richard  //.,  Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

It  is  here  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  the  influence 
which  the  literature  of  Italy  has  had  upon  our  own.  That  is  a theme 
well  worthy  of  separate  treatment ; but  it  may  be  briefly  said  that 
the  genius  of  that  gifted  nation,  represented  in  the  works  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  has  had  a fascination  for  many  of  our 
most  famous  authors  from  the  days  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  to  those  of  Shelley  and  Byron. 

Finally,  those  who  have  once  visited  that  romantic  and  beautiful 
country  will  be  eager  to  return  to  it ; and,  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  will  repeat  the  lines  which  deep  emotion  drew  from  Vincenzo 
Monti  when,  his  exile  ended,  he  reached  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
land  : 

Bella  Italia,  amate  sponde, 

Pur  vi  tomo  a riveder  ; 

Trema  in  petto  e si  confonde 
L’alma  oppressa  del  piacer. 
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CHARING  CROSS  AND  ITS 
IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOURHOOD . 


PART  IX. 


Hungerford  Market. 


HE  great  and  honourable  family  of  the  Hungerfords  became 


X extinct  in  England  with  the  death,  in  1711,  of  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford,  the  owner  of  Hungerford  House,  Charing  Cross.  This 
mansion  did  not  occupy  the  site  exactly  of  Hungerford  Market,  but, 
as  will  be  remarked  anon,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  entry  in  Pepys’s 
Diary,  stood  further  eastward,  near  Durham  Yard.  It  was  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  inn  or  mansion-house  that  were  surrendered 
for  the  groundplot,  first  of  the  ill-starred  market  buildings,  and 
afterwards  of  the  hotel  and  booking-offices  of  the  present  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway.  The  Market,  Stairs  and  Bridge 
owed  their  name  to  the  Hungerfords,  of  Farleigh  Castle,  Farleigh 
being  a town  situated  partly  in  Somersetshire  and  partly  in  Wilts. 
The  Castle  was  a stately  stronghold  which  the  family  had  built  with 
the  ransoms  obtained  from  noble  prisoners  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers. 

Time  has  not  erased  one  or  two  of  those  blemishes  that  are  some- 
times incidental  to  the  history  of  old  families.  On  February  20,  1523, 
Alice,  Lady  Hungerford,  who  is  questionably  said  to  have  been 
the  self-made  widow  of  John  Cotell,  scrivener,  was  led  from  the 
Tower  of  London  to  Holborn,  and  there  placed  in  a cart  and  so 
carried  to  Tyburn  to  be  hanged.1  She  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars 
Church,  London,2  in  the  body  of  the  church.3 

It  is  not  especially  material  to  our  purpose  whether  Dame 
Hungerford  was  hanged  or  not,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  Lady  Hungerford  who  adorned  the 
(t  deadly  never-green  ” at  Tyburn.  Until  the  discovery,  about  forty 
years  ago,  of  an  “ Inventory  of  goods  belonging  to  the  King’s 


1 Stow’s  Annales , 1615  (Feb.  1 5»  r523)* 
8 Allen’s  London , 1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  554. 


2 Ibid . 
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grace,  &c.,”  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  Lady  Alice 
Hungerford  who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  for  murder.  But  in 
this  inventory  the  name  of  the  erring  woman  is  Agnes,  as  to  whose 
identity  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  The  story,  however,  is  that  close  by 
Farleigh  Castle,  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII.’s  reign,  dwelt  this 
John  Cotell,  who  acted  as  steward  to  the  then  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford.  Cotell’s  wife  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  so  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  employ  her  charms  to  fascinate  the  Lord  of  Farleigh.  She 
was,  moreover,  prudent  enough  to  respond  to  his  advances  with 
affected  modesty.  But  the  knowledge  that  it  rested  only  with  her- 
self to  become  Lady  Hungerford,  and  mistress  of  the  Hungerford 
castles  and  manors,  beguiled  her  into  the  path  of  crime.  She  bribed 
a couple  of  yeomen  to  make  away  with  her  husband.  He  was  there- 
fore waylaid,  strangled,  and  flung  on  the  blazing  hearth  of  the 
kitchen  of  Farleigh  Castle,  where  his  body  was  speedily  consumed. 
Some  plausible  fiction  was  invented  to  account  for  his  disappear- 
ance, and  Sir  Edward  lost  no  time  in  making  the  fair  widow  mis- 
tress of  himself  and  his  fortune. 

Not  long,  however,  did  she  enjoy  her  unaccustomed  rank.  Sir 
Edward  died  in  the  second  year  of  her  married  life,  and  proved  that 
his  affection  had  undergone  no  diminution  by  bequeathing  to  her  all 
his  property,  except  the  lands  which  his  son  (by  a former  marriage) 
necessarily  inherited.  After  her  husband’s  death,  Lady  Hungerford 
proceeded  to  London,  completed  the  usual  legal  formalities,  and 
entered  into  possession  of  her  wealth.  But  in  the  meantime  the  story 
of  the  murder  of  J ohn  Cotell  seems  to  have  leaked  out,  and  her  step- 
son Walter,  afterwards  Baron  Hungerford 1 — a man  of  many  vices — 
is  said  to  have  taken  it  up  (if  indeed  he  did  not  wholly  concoct  it), 
and  turned  it  to  account  in  revenging  himself  on  the  woman  who  had 
come  between  him  and  the  bulk  of  his  father’s  property,  with  the 
result  mentioned  above.2 

1 “ Harry,  marquis  of  Exeter,  ....  Sir  William  Sandes  knight,  Lord 
Sandes,  Sir  Thomas  S.  Cheyne  knight,  Sir  Richard  Sandes  knight,  Henry 
White  and  Richard  Andrewes,  and  Walter  Hungerford,  esquire  of  the  body  of  the 
lord  the  King.  A messuage  called  Hungerfordes  Inn,  and  a garden  next  Charynge 
Crosse,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  various  manors  and  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire.  O.C.,  Mich.  Anno  21  Hen.  VIII.” — Calenda)  to  the 
Feet  of  Fines  for  London  and  Middlesex , by  W.  J.  Hardy,  1893. 

2 Mr.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  does  not  give  his  authority  for  this  story, 
although  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  poisoning  occurred,  judging  from 
allusions  to  it  by  other  authorities.  See  his  Streets  of  London , 1890,  p.  90. 
Timbs,  quoting  an  “ Inventory  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  King’s  grace  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Lady  Hungerford,  attainted  of  murder  in  Hilary  term,  anno  xiiij. 
Regis  Henrici  VIII.,”  says  that  according  to  this  document  the  Lady  Hungerford 
in  question  was  really  a widow  and  that  her  name  was  Agnes,  not  Alice  as  stated 
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Possibly,  taking  all  accounts  into  consideration,  she  was  hanged 
on  the  evidence  of  her  stepson  Lord  Walter,  and  this  after  her  hus- 
band’s death,  for  she  was  then  a widow,  and  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Edward.  Perhaps  the  public  records  will  at  some  future  time  render 
the  identity  of  the  poisoner  a matter  of  greater  certainty. 

The  Hungerford  mansion  at  Charing  Cross  was,  on  April  25, 
1669,  destroyed  by  fire.  Pepys  records  the  event  in  his  Diary.  . . . 
“ A great  fire  happened  in  Durham  Yard  last  night,  burning  the 
house  of  one  Lady  Hungerford,  who  was  to  come  to  town  to  it  this 
night ; and  so  the  house  is  burned,  new  furnished,  by  carelessness  of 
the  girl  sent  to  take  off  a candle  from  a bunch  of  candles,  which  she 
did  by  burning  it  off,  and  left  the  rest,  as  is  supposed,  on  fire.  The 
King  and  Court  were  here,  it  seems,  and  stopped  the  fire  by  blowing 
up  the  next  house.”1  The  Lady  Hungerford  mentioned  by  Pepys 
was  the  mother,  apparently,  of  the  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  to  whose 
extravagance,  as  Burke  says,  was  wholly  and  solely  attributable  the 
'decadence  of  the  family.2  Known  as  the  “ Spendthrift,”  the  story  is 
often  quoted  of  his  having  given  500  guineas  for  a wig,  incidental  to 
shining  at  some  Court  ball.3  He  is  said  to  have  disposed  of  no  less 
than  twenty- eight  manors  in  all.  He  had  a son,  also  named  Edward, 
who,  however,  died  before  him  without  surviving  issue,  and  a daughter 
Rachel,  who  was  married  to  Clotworthy,  Viscount  Massereene.  A 
very  flourishing  offshoot  of  the  family  still  remains  in  Ireland,  one 
branch  being  seated  at  the  Island,  near  Clonakilty,  co.  Cork,  and  the 
other  at  Cahirmore,  near  Rosscarbery  in  the  same  county.4  But  at 
the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  the  glory  and  good  fortune  of 
the  English  family  departed,  and  the  property,  immense  though  it 
was,  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  large  mansion  at  Charing  Cross  was 
his  last  card.  In  1681  he  settled  in  Spring  Gardens. 

By  way  of  restoring  his  fortunes  he  obtained  permission  in  1679 
to  hold  a market  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  on  the 

in  the  Grey  Friars  Chronicle  (Camden  Society)  to  which  Stow  was  indebted. 
See  further  Timbs’s  Ancestral  Stories  and  Traditions  of  Great  Families , 1869, 
p.  108  et  seq. 

1 Pepys’s  Diary,  ed.  with  notes  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  1849,  vol.  v.,  p.  1 88. 

2 Vicissitudes  of  Families,  1st  series,  1859,  pp.  194-5-6. 

3 Hungerfordiana , by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  1823,  p.  116. 

4 Burke’s  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages,  1883,  pp.  292-3.  That  this  family 
was  related  to  the  English  one  now  extinct,  except  for  Holdich  Hungerford 
{County  Families),  is  evident  from  the  will,  dated  May  24,  1729,  of  an  English 
kinsman,  who  in  that  document  speaks  of  Colonel  Richard  Hungerford  of  the  Island 
as  “cousin,”  and  Captain  Thomas  Hungerford,  who  died  in  1680,  is  described 
on  his  monument  in  Rosscarbery  Cathedral  as  “ descended  of  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford,  of  Down  Ampney,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.” 
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site  of  the  demolished  Hungerford  House  and  grounds.  In  1682  a 
market-house  was  consequently  erected  there,  of  which  there  is  an 
interesting  engraving  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  of  1832, 
where  there  is  a full  account  of  the  old  and  the  new  market-buildings, 
with  engravings  and  plans  of  the  new  also.  The  first  market-building 
seems  to  have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  A bust  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  the  head  enveloped  in  a 
flowing  wig,  to  which  Pennant  alludes,  was  placed  on  the  north  front, 
with  an  inscription  stating  that  the  market  had  been  built  at  his 
expense  with  the  King’s  sanction.1  One  wonders  what  has  become 
of  this  relic  of  departed  greatness. 

“ Thriftless  himselfe  but,  lyke  the  goode  manure, 

His  rotten  waste  did  fertilise  the  land  ; 

And  others’  thrifty  toil  hath  wrought  the  cure, 

A goodly  Mercatt  (Market)  joines  the  busy  Strand.”  2 

But  all  the  thrift  and  toil  of  others  failed  to  redeem  the  market 
from  a lingering  failure.  It  was  at  first  devoted  especially  to  the  sale 
of  fruit  and  herbs  on  the  “ live  and  let  live  principle  ” that  Covent 
Garden  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  things  all  its  own  way,  and  it 
was  considered  a most  propitious  circumstance  that  it  possessed 
stairs  convenient  for  the  gardeners  to  land  their  produce  from  the 
river  without  the  trouble  and  charge  of  porters  to  carry  it,  as  was 
the  case  with  Covent  Garden,  by  land.  But  the  Bedford  mart,  having 
got  the  start,  balked  the  enterprise  of  the  Hungerford.3  In  1735 
the  large  room  in  the  market-house  was  used  as  the  school  for  the 
charity  children  of  St.  Martin’s  parish.  In  1761  the  room  had 
become  a French  chapel,  i.e.  the  room  over  the  market-house.4  In 
1815,  the  market  scarcely  supported  half-a-dozen  butchers,  and  there 
remained  “ a very  good  shop  for  fine  tripe,  calves’  feet,  and  trotters.”  5 
Then  it  dwindled  to  a single  row  of  stalls  and  shops.  The  hall  was 
let  as  stables,  and  the  place  was  principally  used  as  a thoroughfare  to 
and  from  Hungerford  Stairs.6 

1 See  engraving  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , 1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.  The 
inscription  was  as  follows : “ Forum  utilitati  public®  perquam  necessarium,  Regis 
Caroli  2di  innuente  Majestate,  propriis  sumptibus  erexit  perftcitque  D.  Edvardus 
Hungerford,  Balnei  miles,  Anno  M.  DC.  lxxxii.”  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his 
Vicissitudes  of  Families , 1st  series,  1859,  pp.  194-5-6,  speaks  of  the  last  baronet 
as  Sir  Henry  Hungerford  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  above  inscription  that 
this  is  an  error. 

2 Gentleman's  Magazine , ibid . , p.  1 1 5. 

9 Strype’s  Stozu,  1720,  Book  vi.  p.  76. 

4 Dodsley’s  London  and  Environs , 1761,  vol.  iii. 

4 The  Epicure's  Almanack , 1815,  p.  292. 

4 Timbs’s  Romance  of  London  (Warne),  p.  299. 
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Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  the  architect,  had  only  just  completed  the 
construction  on  his  own  designs  of  Covent  Garden  Market  for  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  erect  the  new 
Hungerford  Market  for  the  sale,  this  time,  of  fish  extensively , fruit, 
vegetables,  and  butchers’  meat.  The  building  was  of  the  Italian 
character,  and  “ cheerful  and  interesting  on  the  water-side  exterior. 
The  upper  part  consisted  of  three  avenues,  with  shops  on  each  side ; 
the  whole  roofed  in.1  It  was  refounded  on  June  18,  1831,  and 
opened  July  2,  1833.  The  opening  was  signalised  by  the  ascent  of 
a balloon,  but  one  of  the  aeronauts,  being  inexperienced,  not  long 
after  lost  his  reason.  The  new  market  had  no  sooner  been  built  than 
an  indignant  protest  came  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  Strand  with 
respect  to  one  of  “the  boldest,  coolest,  most  unblushing  acts  of 
practical  impertinence  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  within  the  circle 
of  the  metropolis.”  The  spacious  gallery,  it  appears,  which  was 
carried  along  that  part  of  the  quadrangle  that  faced  the  river,  was 
flanked  by  two  public-houses,  and  the  portion  which  lay  between 
them  formed  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  whole  market- 
place. The  landlords  actually  had  the  impudence  to  run  a high  iron 
railing  from  the  corner  of  one  of  these  taverns  to  the  other.  Thus 
the  public  were  shut  out  from  one  of  the  most  pleasant  spots  in 
London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  “boozers”  who  frequented  these 
taverns.  “To  walk  on  this  terrace,”  says  the  writer,  “to  view  the 
river,  with  the  animated  scenes  on  its  banks  and  on  its  bosom,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  breathe  the  current  of  pure  air  borne  along  its 
surface,  was  a pleasure  of  no  ordinary  description.  To  the  citizen, 
after  his  day’s  confinement — to  the  professional  man — to  all  the  deni- 
zens of  the  brick-and-mortar  regions,  who  could  not  conveniently  go 
out  into  the  parks,  it  was  an  absolute  luxury  ! The  pleasure  that  it 
thus  afforded  was  the  more  felt  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
comparatively  free  from  the  hordes  of  boatmen,  market  people,  sottish 
Saint- Monday  folk,  cauponibus  atque  malignis , who  congregate 
round  the  doors  of  the  two  public-houses  below,  and  occupy  the 
entire  wharf.” 

A large  exhibition-hall  and  bazaar  were  built  in  1851,  when  Mr. 
Bouton  produced  his  dramatic  views  of  Fribourg  and  Venice ; but 
again,  the  premises  and  the  pictures  were  destroyed  by  fire,  March 
3L  1854. 

1 Weale’s  Handbook  of  London  (Bohn,  1854).  A view  of  this  new  Hungerford 
Market,  taken  from  the  Terrace  in  1834,  may  be  seen  among  the  admirable  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  prints  relating  to  the  parish  in  St.  Martin’s  Library,  Charing 
Cross.  There  is  also  one  of  the  Old  Market,  from  a sketch  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Hungerford  Market  Company  by  Charles  Fowler,  the  architect. 
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The  conversion  of  the  Market  into  a general  mart  gave  an  import- 
ance to  the  locality  which  led  to  the  erection  of  Hungerford 
Suspension  Bridge,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  I.  K. 
Brunei,  son  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  the  constructor  of  that 
marvel  of  engineering  skill — the  Thames  Tunnel.  His  son,  Isambard 
Kingdom,  was  responsible  also  for  the  huge  iron  ship  known  as  the 
“Great  Eastern,”  the  prototype  of  the  modern  leviathan.  The 
Hungerford  Bridge  had  a wider  span  than  any  similar  structure  in 
England,  and  was  thrown  across  the  Thames  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  prove  a great  boon  to  those  who  lived  on  the  Surrey  side, 
where  there  was  no  fish-market.1  It  only  added  to  the  failures,  how- 
ever; the  bridge  cost  ^110,000,  and  was  sold  for  ^226,000;  but 
only  the  first  instalment  was  paid,  and  the  purchase  was  thus  void.  In 
1863  the  bridge  was  taken  down  in  order  to  construct  a girder  bridge 
for  the  railway  from  Charing  Cross  to  London  Bridge,  when,  the 
chains  of  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge  being  thus  set  at  liberty, 
examination  of  them  was  made  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
who  found  that,  with  certain  modifications  in  the  design,  they  might 
be  adapted  to  the  piers  of  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  at  Bristol,  and 
to  the  preparations  for  anchorage.2  The  two  piers  of  Hungerford 
Bridge  are  retained  in  the  present  great  red-brick  piers  of  the  railway 
bridge,  the  only  relics  of  the  old  Brunei  structure  which  existed  for 
eighteen  years.  The  central  span,  the  wfidest,  as  has  been  noted, 
of  any  similar  bridge  in  England,  was  676  feet.  The  width  of  the 
river  at  the  point  where  the  bridge  crosses  is  1,350  feet,  and  the  depth 
of  water  at  high  tide  30  feet.  I do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  the  line 
between  the  London  Bridge  and  Waterloo  stations  proved  to  be,  but 
including  land  and  compensation,  and  the  cost  of  the  iron-girder 
bridges  over  the  streets  to  be  crossed,  it  was  set  down  at  the  time  at 
^464,000 ; between  Waterloo  Road  and  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames  at  ^126,000;  and  the  bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
^160,000.  This  sum  was  exceeded,  for  there  were  four  lines  of 
rail  to  be  reckoned  with,  instead  of  two  as  originally  intended. 
On  each  side  of  this  eight  or  nine-spanned  girder  bridge  was  a foot- 
way twelve  feet  wide,  secured  in  perpetuity  for  the  free  use  of  the 

1 The  very  slow  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  piers,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  south  pier  being  so  far  behind  the  north  in  its  erection,  arose  from  a bed 
of  gravel  existing  on  the  spot  selected  for  the  foundation,  of  such  extreme  hardness 
that  it  resisted  the  driving  of  the  piles  to  sufficient  depth,  and  prevented  the  coffer- 
dams from  being  water-tight.  See  the  Mining  Journal , circa  Oct.  (or  Sept)  1843. 

* The  Builder , April  8,  1863.  There  is  a water-colour  drawing  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  taken  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  by  G.  Pyne,  1850,  in  the 
St.  Martin’s  Library. 
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public  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  a cost  of  ,£98,540. 
Like  the  Cannon  Street  Bridge,  it  was  built  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  C.E., 
the  cost  being  about  ,£200,000.  Begun  in  1863,  it  was  completed  in 
1866.  For  Charing  Cross  Station,  including  land,  compensation, 
trade,  and  other  matters,  the  cost  was  £320,000,  while  the  outlay 
altogether  was  computed  at  the  time  to  be  £1,070, 000. 1 This,  as 
might  be  supposed,  proved  twenty-six  years  after  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  railway  traffic,  and  in  1886  the  bridge 
had  to  be  widened  as  much  as  forty-eight  feet,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
laying  down  of  four  additional  lines  of  rail,  and  it  was  this  widening 
which  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  Charing  Cross  Swimming  Bath, 
moored  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  bridge.  The  widening  at  the 
same  time  involved  the  destruction  of  a large  number  of  houses  on 
the  east  side  of  Craven  Street.2 

No  fewer  than  900,000  persons,  steamboat  passengers,  passed 
through  Hungerford  Market  to  the  stairs  in  1843.3  The  river- 
front, in  fact,  became  the  great  focus  of  the  upper  Thames  steam 
navigation,  with  a million  embarkations  and  landings  annually.4 

The  Charing  Cross  Hotel  has  an  importance  in  the  architectural 
history  of  London,  since  it  seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  effort  in 
a new  class  of  building  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  modern  hotel. 
Facing  the  West  Strand  it  forms  the  front  of  the  railway  station  and 
booking  offices  that  displaced  Hungerford  Market  and  many  sur- 
rounding houses.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  the  son  of  the 
architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  a noble  edifice,  the 
high  Mansard  roof 5 being  especially  admired.  The  “ Builder,”  under 
the  editorship  of  George  Godwin,  and  not  given  to  exaggerated  praise, 
thought  fit  to  publicly  thank  the  architect  for  his  work.6  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  front  of  the  building  facing  the  West  Strand  is  not 
parallel  with  the  street,  a deviation  from  the  rectangularity  of  the 
forecourt  concealed  in  a great  measure  by  the  misplaced  Cross  in  or 

* The  Builder , Sept.  29,  i860. 

2 Ibid.,  June  19,  1886,  p.  904,  col.  3. 

3 Descriptive  Particulars  of  the  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge , 1845,  p.  6. 
A detailed  description  of  the  bridge  by  George  Godwin,  jun.,  will  also  be  found 
in  Peter  Cunningham’s  London , 1850. 

4 Timbs’s  Romance  of  London  (Warne),  p.  300. 

5 A Mansard  roof  is  one  formed  with  an  upper  and  under  set  of  rafters,  on  each 
side,  the  under  set  less,  and  the  upper  set  more  inclined  to  the  horizon,  so  called 
from  Fran5ois  Mansard,  its  inventor.  Also  called  a curb  roof  (French  courier , to 
bend),  owing  to  the  double  inclination  of  its  sides.  Francis  Mansard’s  portrait- 
figure  occurs  among  the  sculptures  on  the  north  front  of  the  podium  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

8 Builder , Dec.  3,  1864,  p.  876. 
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near  the  centre.  This  obliquity  is,  however,  noted  as  being  rather 
advantageous  to  the  effect  from  the  Strand  and  Duncannon  Street. 

Although,  for  the  time  being,  pigeon-holed,  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  at  some  future  time  the  proposal  will  again  be  on  the 
tapis  by  which  the  London  County  Council  thought  of  acquiring 
Charing  Cross  Station  and  Hungerford  Bridge,  and  of  providing  the 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  Company  with  a new  site  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  make  way  for  a new  road-bridge,  link- 
ing the  northern  and  southern  tramway  systems.  The  cost,  however, 
of  reinstating  Charing  Cross  Station  on  a site  adjoining  the  southern 
end  of  Hungerford  Bridge  is,  for  the  present,  considered  too  great. 
The  Company  are  alive  to  the  advantages  to  themselves  accruing  from 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  indeed  contemplate  widening  still 
further  Hungerford  Bridge,  as  well  as  enlarging  Charing  Cross 
Station.  The  removal  enterprise  was  mooted  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1904. 

The  shops  of  Richardson,  the  celebrated  printseller,  then  No.  31, 
Strand,  at  the  corner  of  Villiers  Street,  a site  that  is  now  occupied 
by  the  forecourt  of  Charing  Cross  Station,  are  represented  in  a water- 
colour drawing  in  St.  Martin’s  Library,  Charing  Cross. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hungerford  Stairs,  now,  like  the 
jolly  waterman,  “so  far  gone  that  no  Jew  would  lend  upon  them,” 
were  relics  of  Hungerford  House,  which,  like  the  other  Thames 
palaces,  had  a water-gate  from  the  Thames.  The  watermen  at  these 
and  the  adjacent  stairs,  as  the  population  around  Charing  Cross 
increased,  must  have  found  in  the  plying  of  their  oars  a correspond- 
ing increment  in  their  earnings.  They  had  latterly,  no  doubt,  ceased 
to  sing : 

“ Heave  and  how,  rumbelow,” 

as  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  neither  probably  did  the  river 
echo  any  longer  with  “ Row  thy  boat,  Norman,  row  to  thy  leaman,”  1 
but  they  were  still  much  in  request — especially  individual  watermen 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  deaf — for  lovers,  barristers  who 
wished  to  air  their  eloquence,  and  young  members  of  Parliament 
who  wanted  to  recite  their  speeches  undisturbed.  In  the  time  of  the 
Rump,  two  Rump  Parliament-men,  having  hired  a pair  of  oars,  in  the 
course  of  some  customary  banter,  told  the  waterman  that  he  and  his 
fellows  as  a class  were  hypocrites,  for  they  rowed  one  way  and  looked 

1 Sir  John  Norman,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1453  (or  1454),  was  thus 
honoured  in  song  because  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  proceeding 
on  state  occasions,  when  Lord  Mayor,  by  water  from  London  to  Westminster, 
instead  of  past  Charing  Cross  on  horseback. 
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another.  Upon  which  the  retort  came,  “ O sir,  we  have  not  plyed  so 
long  at  Westminster  as  to  have  learnt  nothing  of  our  masters,  who 
pretend  to  do  one  thing,  and  do  another.” 1 

“ Hungerford- Market  Regatta  To-morrow. — The  Tenth 
Annual  Prize  Wherry,  given  by  Subscription  of  the  Inhabitants  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  to  be  Rowed  for  by  Twelve  Watermen  of 
Hungerford-stairs,  two  pair  of  sculls  in  each  boat,  This  Day 
(Wednesday),  September  9,  in  Three  Heats.  First  Heat  to  start  at 
Two  o’clock  from  Hungerford  Stairs,  round  a boat  moored  off  the 
Speaker’s  House  down  round  the  Port  Mahon,  back  again,  and  down  to 
Hungerford.  Second  and  Third  Heats,  the  same  as  above.  The  first 
two  boats  in  the  first  and  second  heats  to  row  for  the  grand  heat.”  2 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hungerford  Stairs 3 that  Charles 
Dickens  witnessed  much  of  that  low  life,  the  pathetic  side  of  which 
he  represents  with  so  much  power  in  his  novels.  It  was,  in  fact,  at 
the  blacking  warehouse  at  Old  Hungerford  Stairs — a crazy,  break- 
down old  house  abutting  on  the  river,  and  swarming  with  rats,  that 
his  daily  avocation  consisted  in  tying  up  pots  of  blacking.  He  relates 
how,  when  the  factory  removed  to  Chandos  Street,  he  always  avoided 
the  street  by  a detour,  so  great  was  the  disgust  which  he  felt  for  his 
former  occupation.  From  his  biographer  we  learn  how  he  spent  his 
dinner-hour  in  playing  about  on  the  coal-barges,  or  strolling^.about 
the  back  streets  of  the  Adelphi,  and  exploring  the  recesses  of  its 
dark  arches,  in  company  with  his  youthful  friends,  “ Poll  ” Green  and 
Bob  Fagin.  In  “ David  Copperfield  ” we  are  told  how  he  remem- 
bered having  sat  outside  the  “ Fox-under-the-Hill,”  “ eating  something 
on  a bench,  and  looking  at  some  coal-heavers  dancing  before  the 
house.”  “No  words,”  he  says,  alluding  to  the  drudgery  that  he  under- 
went when  a boy  of  ten  at  Warren’s  blacking  warehouse,  “ can 
express  the  agony  of  my  soul  as  I sank  into  this  companionship,  and 
felt  my  hopes  of  growing  up  to  be  a learned  and  distinguished  man 
crushed  in  my  breast.”  But  the  “ Fox-under-the-Hill,”  the  blacking 
factory,  coal-wharves,  dancing  bargees,  and  the  sea- coal  (as  coal  con- 
veyed by  coasting  vessels  was  called)  have  all  disappeared  before  that 
Titanic  undertaking,  the  Thames  Embankment.  If  one  is  of  a 
sufficiently  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  while  wandering  among  the 
mysterious  Adelphi  arches,  to  ask  habitues  where  the  “ Fox-under-the 
Hill  ” stood,  he  will  find  that  it  is  still  a tradition,  although  informa- 
tion thus  elicited  from  one  and  another  is  hopelessly  at  variance  as 

1 Coffee-house  Jests , 1760,  p.  10.  2 Newspaper  cutting,  1835. 

3 There  is  a representation  of  Hungerford  Stairs,  from  a sketch  by  Charles 

Fowler,  on  the  walls  of  Si:.  Martin’s  Library. 
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to  its  exact  site,  which  is  now,  I think,  occupied  by  that  part  of  the 
Embankment  near  the  Adelphi  Terrace. 

An  entry,  under  the  date  of  July  1833,  from  a printed  but 
unpublished  Diary  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  appeared  lately  in  the 
“Athenaeum,”  having  reference  to  Dickens  at  the  time  when  he 
first  obtained  employment  as  a reporter,  and  connecting  itself  with 
what  Mr.  John  Forster,  his  biographer,  has  related  of  those  childish 
sufferings.  “ We  walked  together  through  Hungerford  Market, 
where  we  followed  a coal-heaver,  who  carried  his  little  rosy  but 
grimy  child  looking  over  his  shoulder ; and  C.  D.  bought  a half- 
pennyworth of  cherries,  and  as  we  went  along  he  gave  them  one 
by  one  to  the  little  fellow  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lather.  . . . 
He  informed  me  as  he  walked  through  it  that  he  knew  Hunger ford 
Market  well.  . . . He  did  not  affect  to  conceal  the  difficulties  he 
and  his  family  had  had  to  contend  against.” 1 

It  may  be  thought  worthy  of  note  that  Jonathan  Warren,  of  the 
blacking  factory  alluded  to,  has  a descendant,  a grand-nephew,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  E.  Warren,  saddle  and  harness  maker,  of  109A, 
Westbourne  Park  Road,  Bayswater,  who  informs  me  that  his  grand- 
uncle died  suddenly  in  the  street  from  shock,  through  heart  disease 
upon  being  told  that  his  factory — presumably  the  Chandos  Street 
place  to  which  he  had  removed — was  on  fire.  Mr.  Robert  Warren, 
a commissionaire  at  the  Admiralty,2  is  another  descendant ; but  they 
have  no  traditions  as  to  Dickens’s  early  life  at  this  period. 

It  does  not  appear  when  the  Hungerford  Coffee-house  facing  the 
Strand  ceased  to  exist  or  what  was  its  exact  site,  but  it  was  a well-known 
resort  of  literary  character,  since  it  was  one  of  the  few  early  public 
places  where,  as  at  Peele’s  in  Fleet  Street  and  the  “ Chapter  ” in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  files  of  London  and  provincial  newspapers  were 
kept  for  years  back,  which  might  be  consulted  “ on  the  payment 
of  a moderate  fee  not  smaller  than  sixpence.”  This  Coffee-house 
was  a meeting-place  of  the 

“ Benevolent  Institution 
For  delivering  poor  married 
Women  at  their  own 
Habitations. 

1 Life  of  Charles  Dickens , by  John  Forster,  1903,  vol.  ii.  p.  488,  note.  See 
also  vol.  i.  pp.  24-29,  where  there  is  a most  interesting  account  by  himself  of 
his  early  hardships  ; The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Watermen’s  Company , by 
Henry  Humpheris,  vol.  iii.  p.  181  ; and  Charles  Dickens : the  Story  of  his  Life 
and  Writings , by  B.  W.  Matz,  p.  2. 

2 Mr.  E.  Warren  has  served  in  the  Navy,  as  his  brother  has  in  the  Army. 
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The  Quarterly  General  Meeting  of  the  Governors  and  Friends  of 
this  Institution  will  be  held  at  the  Hungerford  Coffee-house,  Strand, 
on  Monday  next,  at  Seven  o’clock  in  the  Evening  precisely,  to 
recei/e  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  regulate  the  Affairs  of 
the  Charity.  “ Thomas  Samuel  Lemage,  Secretary. 

“ No.  12,  Queen  Street,  Soho.”1 

Adorned  as  the  river-strand  between  Charing  Cross  and  St.  Clement 
Danes  Church  was  formerly  with  the  splendid  inns  of  the  nobility,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  their  arms  and  badges  do  not  survive 
more  than  is  the  case,  in  the  neighbouring  tavern-signs.  The  “ Blue 
Lion  ” of  the  Percies  and  the  Percy  Arms  occur,  although  not  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  crest  of  the  Hungerford  family  was 
a wheatsheaf  derived  from  the  Peverills,  supported  by  two  lions  ram- 
pant.2 Sometimes,  however,  two  sickles  take  the  place  of  the  lions. 
On  the  keystone  of  the  gateway  of  old  Hungerford  Market  was 
carved  a garb  or  wheatsheaf  between  two  sickles.3  But  the  “ Two 
Lions  and  Wheatsheaf”  was  the  sign  hung  out  by  Mr.  Rogers  near 
Temple  Bar  in  1733.  Here  he  advertised  Dr.  Rogers’s  “Specific 
Oil  for  the  Gout,  Rheumatism  and  Sciatica.”  This  medicine, 
Oleum  Arthriticum,  “was  made  publick  to  the  World  through 
Dr.  Stukeley’s  Letter,  which  he  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on 
February  1732-3  about  my  Oils  externally  apply’d  with  Success  in 
Cure  of  the  Gout,  and  since  printed.  . . . My  Son,  who  only  sells 
them  in  London,  etc.”  Dr.  Rogers  the  father  dwelt  at  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire,  so  that  the  reason  for  adopting  the  “Two  Lions  and 
Wheatsheaf”  is  not  apparent.  Possibly  it  was  already  the  sign 
of  the  house  when  taken  over  for  distributing  relief  to  sufferers  from 
the  ailments  described. 

Charles  Court  Stairs  were  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hungerford 
Stairs,  so  named  from  Charles  Court,  the  fifth  turning  on  the  right 
going  from  Charing  Cross.4  It  led  into  Hungerford  Market,  and  to 
the  watermen’s  stairs  named  after  it.  The  following,  perchance, 
describes  the  original  of  the  useful  modern  invention,  linoleum  : — 

1 Daily  Advertiser , Jan.  4,  1794. 

2 Hungerfordiana,  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  1823,  pp.  1 10  and  1 16.  Three  sickles 
and  as  many  garbs,  elegantly  disposed  within  the  garter,  form  one  of  the  principal 
bosses  of  the  cloisters  to  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  Westminster.  This  was  the  badge 
of  Walter,  Lord  Hungerford,  K.G.,  beheaded  32  Henry  VIII. — Collect . Topog.  et 
Geneal.  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

3 Gentleman’s  Magazine  ■>  1832,  vol.  ii. 

4 Elmes’s  Topog . Diet. , 1831. 
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“ To  be  Sold, 

At  Powell’s  Painted  Floor-Cloth  Warehouse  and  Turner’s  Shop, 
against  Charles-Court  near  Hungerford- Market  in  the  Strand, 
The  best  of  painted  Floor-Cloths  of  all  Sorts  and  Sizes  ready  made, 
with  the  most  beautiful  Carpet-Colours,  and  other  very  curious  Figures, 
done  to  the  greatest  Perfection : They  are  done  well  in  Oil,  thorough 
dry,  and  well  harden’d,  on  the  best  Cloth  that  may  be  depended  on 
for  Goodness  in  every  Respect ; likewise  Listed  Carpets,  neatly  made 
with  lively  Colours,  and  very  durable  Hair  Cloth  Matting,  with 
Variety  and  good  Choice  of  all  Sorts  of  Turnery  Wares  ; sold  Whole- 
sale or  Retail  at  reasonable  Rates.”  1 

Stow  mentions  a Heley  Alley,  by  the  One  Tun  Tavern,  a 
passage  which  “ falleth  into  Hungerford  Market.” 2 

Northumberland  House. 

The  destruction  of  the  fine  old  Jacobean  mansion,  Northumber- 
land House,  the  last  of  the  river-strand  inns  of  the  nobility  between 
Whitefriars  and  Whitehall,  was  much  regretted  by  many  men  of 
taste  and  judgment,  who  were  of  opinion  that  its  removal  was  a 
needless  act  of  vandalism.  Certainly  an  entrance  equally  fine  and 
suitable,  and  one  which  would  have  lent  itself  well  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  Avenue,  could  have  been  made  by  removing  a few 
of  the  houses  on  the  west  of  the  mansion,  and  cutting  off  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  garden  behind.  But  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  its  eagerness  for  “ improvements,”  failed  sometimes  in  a 
due  appreciation  of  what  the  word  “ improvement  ” meant,  and  this 
was  a glaring  instance.  Consequently  arrangements  for  the  handing 
over  the  home  of  the  Howards,  the  Percies,  and  the  Seymours  to  the 
Board  of  Works’  housebreakers  were  completed  in  1873,  anc*  the  then 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  more  or  less  compelled  to  sell  his 
magnificent  London  home  for  ^500,000,  the  Board’s  Charing  Cross 
and  Victoria  Embankment  Approach  Act  (36-7  Viet.  c.  100) 
empowering  them  to  make  a new  street  to  the  Embankment  which 
was  completed  only  three  years  previously. 

Of  the  original  Northampton  House,  built  about  1605  by  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,3  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet, 
there  was  doubtless,  at  the  time  of  its  demolition,  very  little  left ; but 

1 London  Evening  Post,  May  11-13,  1738. 

2 Ed.  1755. 

8 Rate-book  of  St.  Martin’s. 
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it  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rouncevall.1 
Bernard  Jansen  and  Gerard  Christmas  are  said  to  have  been  the 
architects.  They  erected  a front  of  162  feet  in  length  and  a 
court  81  feet  square.  The  Earl  of  Northampton’s  death  transfers 
the  property  to  his  kinsman  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in 
1614,  in  whose  time  the  only  change  it  underwent  was  in  being 
renamed  Suffolk  House.  Then  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  Lord  High  Admiral,  married  Lord  Suffolk’s  daughter  and 
became  the  proprietor  about  the  year  1642,  since  when,  till  its 
destruction,  it  was  known  constantly  as  Northumberland  House. 
The  new  owner,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  built  the 
southern  front  and  the  stone  stairs  after  a design,  1642,  ascribed 
to  Inigo  Jones.  This  addition  is  erroneously  described  in  the 
“Builder”  (January  7,  1905,  p.  9)  as  a rebuilding, ; instead  of  which  it 
was  merely  the  completion  of  the  quadrangle,  which  until  then  had 
only  three  sides.  Charing  Cross  had  many  years  before  begun  to 
pass  from  the  suburban  to  the  metropolitan  period  of  its  history,  so 
much  so  that  the  hurry  and  noise  of  passengers  and  coaches  outside 
the  north  front  greatly  disturbed  the  earl  and  his  household,  and  in 
consequence  the  river-side  front  was  erected  which  afforded  all  the 
advantages  of  retirement  and  of  a country-seat. 

It  was  this,  the  tenth,  Earl  of  Northumberland  who  received 
General  Monk  here  at  a meeting  when  King  Charles’s  restoration  was 
for  the  first  time  proposed  in  direct  terms,  as  a measure  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

Josceline  Percy,  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  possession,  died  in  1670  without  male  issue, 
and  Northumberland  House  became  the  property  of  his  only 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Percy,  the  heiress  of  the  Percy  estates,  who 
contributed  a page  of  romance  to  the  annals  of  her  ancient  house, 
which  will  be  referred  to  again.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say  that  she 
was  twice  a virgin  widow,  and  three  times  a wife,  before  she  was 
seventeen.  With  her  third  husband,  the  “ proud  ” Duke  of  Somerset, 
she  lived  here  in  great  state  and  magnificence,  and  died  in  1722 
The  Duke  died  in  1748  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Algernon,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  seventh  Duke  of  Somerset,  created 
Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1749.  It  was  by  this  earl  that  the 
north  front  was  rebuilt  about  1750,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  says 
the  author  of  “ London  and  its  Environs”  (1761),  from  some  letters 
discovered  in  the  front  during  rebuilding,  that  one  Miles  Glover  was 


1 Newcourt’s  Repert.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  p.  693. 
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the  architect  of  the  original  mansion  that  succeeded  Rouncevall 
Priory.1 

There  is  also  a very  interesting  contemporaneous  description  of 
the  alterations  then  made,  in  a letter  from  the  Countess  of  Hertford, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Somerset,  to  Lady  Luxborough,  which  settles 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  fagade  as  it  existed  immediately  before 
demolition.  This  was,  with  another  dated  January  21,  1749-50, 
taken  from  a printed  transcript,  and  communicated  to  the  “ Builder  ” 
as  follows  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap  worth  : — 

“ Piercy  Lodge  [situated  near  Colnebrook,  as  appears  from  a later  letter], 
June  1 7,  1749 

“ Dear  Madam, — Your  Ladyship  bids  me  give  you  an  account  of 
what  alterations  we  are  making  at  present,  but  I feel  myself  much 
less  able  to  describe  the  fabric  and  furniture  of  a palace  than  a 
hermitage ; and  while  I am  attending  to  all  my  Lord’s  designs  there, 

I fancy  I am  no  better  acquainted  with  the  effect  it  will  produce 
than  a person  would  be  with  the  beauty  of  a piece  of  tapestry  who 
saw  only  the  wrong  side  of  it.  My  Lord  will  do  a good  deal  to  the 
front  of  the  house  in  order  to  make  it  appear  less  like  a prison ; he 
builds  a new  wing  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  garden,  which  will 
contain  a library,  bedchamber,  dressing-room,  and  a waiting-room 
I think  I told  you  that  all  the  sashes,  doors  and  ceilings  in  both 
apartments  must  be  entirely  new,  and  the  floors  in  my  Lord’s  ; the 
staircase  is  very  noble,  but  will  require  as  large  a lanthorn  to  light  it 
as  at  Houghton,  so  much  celebrated  in  the  newspapers.  The 
chimney-pieces  in  both  apartments  are  to  be  all  new,  and  some 
of  them  very  expensive ; the  draughts  are  mighty  pretty.  My 
Lord’s  bed  on  the  ground-floor  is  crimson- damask,  with  tapestry 
hangings ; the  next  room  is  furnished  with  green  damask  on 
purpose  to  set  off  his  pictures ; the  next  with  a very  fine  old  set 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  horsemanship,  with  his  own  picture  on 
horseback,  as  big  as  life  ; and,  now  they  are  clean,  looking  neat,  as 
when  new.  The  parlour  to  be  hung  with  some  very  good  pictures ; 
above  stairs,  the  great  waiting-room,  with  Saxon  green  cloth  chairs 
with  gilt  nails,  and  green  lute-string  window  curtains,  marble  table, 

1 Dodsley’s  London  and  its  Environs,  1761,  vol.  v.  p.  50.  There  is  a most 
interesting  contemporary  drawing,  from  the  Wellesley  Collection,  presenting  a view 
of  St.  Mary  Rouncevall  Chapel,  Whitehall,  &c.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  ; and  in  the  Hartridge  Collection  at  the  City  Library  is  a print  of 
the  garden  front  of  Northumberland  House  from  an  original  sketch.  Canaletto’s 
view  of  Northumberland  House  shows  the  Golden  Cross  Inn  or  Tavern  with  the 
sign  suspended  outside. 

VOL.  CCXCIX.  NO.  2097. 
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and  large  glass  between  the  windows ; first  drawing-room,  new 
crimson  damask,  with  lute-string  window  curtains,  two  very  fine 
Japan  tables  and  glasses  between  the  windows,  with  carved  and  gilt 
frames ; inner  drawing-room,  tapestry  hangings  with  small  figures, 
very  pretty  and  as  fresh  as  new.  He  lays  two  rooms  together  in  the 
right  wing  of  the  court,  on  the  ground-floor,  in  order  to  make  a 
chapel,  with  a Gothic  wainscot,  ceiling,  and  painted  windows ; there 
is  to  be  a Dutch  stove  in  it,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  represent  a 
tomb  with  an  urn  upon  it.  The  court  is  to  be  paved  and  the  footway 
altered  ; and  my  Lord  is  in  treaty  for  nine  houses  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  in  order  to  pull  them  down  and  build  stables  (for  there 
are  none  belonging  to  the  house),  whose  gates  are  intended  to  open 
directly  against  those  of  the  court ; if  he  can  agree  for  this  purchase 
he  will  widen  the  street  in  that  part  about  8 ft.  Now,  dear  madam, 
I have  obeyed  you  in  the  best  manner  I am  able  ; but  upon  looking 
back  into  my  letter,  I find  I have  forgot  my  bedchamber,  dressing- 
room,  and  closet,  which,  one  would  think,  should  not  appear  least 
interesting  to  myself ; the  first  of  these  is  to  have  a new  bed- 
hanging, and  chairs  of  crimson  queen’s  damask  ; the  dressing-room, 
which  has  two  large  sashes,  will  have  tapestry  hangings  and  green 
damask  chairs ; the  closet,  which  is  small,  and  has  only  one  sash 
exactly  facing  the  chimney,  furnished  with  painted  paper;  the 
chimney-piece  in  the  dressing-room  is  to  be  of  statuary  marble  and 
giallo  di  Sieving ; and  just  in  front  of  it  the  fable  of  the  stork 
inviting  the  fox  to  dinner,  very  neatly  carved.  There  is  another  little 
waiting-room  at  this  end  of  the  apartment,  for  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  to  be  in,  in  the  morning,  or,  when  I am  not  in  form,  in  the 
evening. 

“ To  return  to  my  bergerie.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  it  this 
summer,  nor  have  I the  heart  to  propose  anything,  for  I am  actually 
frightened  with  the  sum  my  Lord  is  laying  out  about  Northumber- 
land House ; and  I find  that  by  living  long  in  strait  circumstances 
one  contracts  a narrowness  of  mind  which  makes  launching  out  at 
once  into  great  expense  not  so  desirable  as  it  would  be  thought  by 
young,  gay  people.  . . .” 

The  architect  was  Daniel  Garrett,1  of  whom  nothing  appears  to  be 
known. 

It  was  in  this  restored  building  that  poor  Oliver  Goldsmith  met 
with  his  ludicrous  experience  of  the  patronage  of  the  great.  Among 
the  persons  of  rank  who  were  struck  with  the  merits  of  “The 

1 See  further  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  in  the  Builder , April  15,  1871,  pp.  282-3. 
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Traveller”  was  the  son-in-law,  apparently,  of  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
letter,  the  Earl  (afterwards  the  Duke)  of  Northumberland.1  He  pro- 
cured several  other  writings  of  Goldsmith’s,  the  perusal  of  which 
tended  to  elevate  the  author  in  his  good  opinion,  and  to  gain  for  him 
his  good  will.  The  earl  held  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and,  understanding  that  Goldsmith  was  an  Irishman,  was 
disposed  to  extend  to  him  the  patronage  which  his  high  post 
afforded.  He  intimated  the  same  to  his  relative,  Dr.  Percy,  who,  he 
found,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  expressed  a wish  that 
the  latter  should  wait  upon  him.  Here,  then,  was  another  opportunity 
for  Goldsmith  to  better  his  fortune,  had  he  been  knowing  and 
worldly  enough  to  profit  by  it.  Unluckily,  the  path  to  fortune  lay 
through  the  aristocratic  mazes  of  Northumberland  House,  and  the 
poet  blundered  at  the  outset.  The  following  is,  according  to 
Washington  Irving,  the  account  he  used  to  give  of  his  visit : — “ I 
dressed  myself  in  the  best  manner  I could,  and  after  studying  some 
compliments  I thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  proceeded  to 
Northumberland  House,  and  acquainted  the  servants  that  I had 
particular  business  with  the  duke.  They  showed  me  into  an  ante- 
chamber, where,  after  waiting  some  time,  a gentleman  very  elegantly 
dressed  made  his  appearance : taking  him  for  the  duke,  I delivered 
all  the  fine  things  that  I had  composed,  in  order  to  compliment  him 
on  the  honour  he  had  done  me ; when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he 
told  me  I had  mistaken  him  for  his  master,  who  would  see  me 
immediately.  At  that  instant  the  duke  came  into  the  apartment,  and 
I was  so  confounded  on  the  occasion  that  I wanted  words  barely 
sufficient  to  express  the  sense  I entertained  of  the  duke’s  politeness, 
and  went  away  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  blunder  I had 
committed.”  2 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  “Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,”  says  that  when 
the  earl  expressed  a desire  to  do  Goldsmith  some  kindness  on  the 
strength  of  the  latter’s  Irish  nationality,  the  poet  said  that  he  had 

a brother  there,  a clergyman,  that  stood  in  need  of  help 

“Thus,”  says  Sir  John,  “did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
trifle  with  his  fortunes,  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to 
assist  him.” 

With  regard  to  this  forgetfulness  of  self,  however,  Irving  justly 
remarks  that  he  cannot  join  in  Sir  John’s  worldly  sneer  at  the 

1 Formerly  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the  Percies, 
Elizabeth  Baroness  Percy,  whose  monument  may  be  seen  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Westminster  Abbey. 

2 Oliver  Goldsmith : a Biography  by  Washington  Irving,  1850,  pp.  89-90. 
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conduct  of  the  poet.  While  we  admire  that  honest  independence  of 
spirit  which  prevented  his  asking  favours  for  himself,  we  love  that 
warmth  of  affection  which  instantly  sought  to  advance  the  fortunes  of 
a brother.1 

Whether  his  brother  benefited  we  are  not  told,  but  his  visit  was 
not  fruitless  so  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  for  Dr.  Percy— the  heir 
male  of  the  Percies— influenced  his  kinswoman  the  countess  to  such 
purpose  that  under  her  auspices  was  introduced  to  the  world  the 
beautiful  ballad  of  “ The  Hermit,”  originally  published  under  the 
name  of  “ Edwin  and  Angelina.  Printed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland.”  2 

A companion-piece  to  Goldsmith’s  blundering  at  Northumberland 
House  was  a similarly  humorous  position  in  which  he  found  himself, 
owing  to  his  absent-mindedness,  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
house  in  Bath.  He  was  staying  with  Lord  Clare,  whose  house  was 
next  door  to  that  of  the  duke,  and  returning  home  one  morning  from 
an  early  walk,  he  mistook  the  house  and  walked  up  into  the  duke’s 
dining-room,  where  he  and  the  duchess  were  about  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast.  Goldsmith,  still  supposing  himself  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Clare,  and  that  they  were  visitors,  made  them  an  easy  salutation, 
being  acquainted  with  them,  and  threw  himself  on  a sofa  in  the 
lounging  manner  of  a man  perfectly  at  home.  The  duke  and  duchess 
soon  perceived  his  mistake,  and  while  they  smiled  internally,  endea- 
voured, with  the  considerateness  of  well-bred  people,  to  prevent  any 
awkward  embarrassment.  They  accordingly  chatted  sociably  with 
him  about  matters  in  Bath,  until,  breakfast  being  served,  they  invited 
him  to  partake.  The  truth  at  once  flashed  upon  the  heedless 
Goldsmith  ; he  started  up  from  his  free-and  easy  position,  made  a 
confused  apology  for  his  blunder,  and  would  have  retired  perfectly 
disconcerted,  had  not  the  duke  and  duchess  treated  the  whole  as  a 
lucky  occurrence  to  throw  him  in  their  way,  and  exacted  a promise 
from  him  to  dine  with  them. 

It  was  from  Northumberland  House,  Charing  Cross,  that  the 
party  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Lady  Northumberland,  Lady 
Mary  Coke,  Lord  Hertford  and  Horace  Walpo'e,  all  in  one  hackney 
coach,  set  out  to  see  the  Cock  Lane  ghost,  while  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  One  Kent,  a broker,  having  lost  his  wife,  was  visited  by 
his  sister-in-law  Fanny,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love.  They  took  lodg- 
ings with  Parsons,  parish  clerk  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  and  each  made  a 
will  leaving  all  to  the  survivor.  Fanny  died  suddenly,  and  Parsons 

1 Washington  Irving’s  Life  of  Goldsmith , 1850,  p.  90. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  90-91. 
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gave  out  that  Kent  had  murdered  her.  In  proof  of  this,  certain 
knockings  and  scratchings  were  heard  every  night  in  the  chamber 
lately  occupied  by  Fanny,  and  these  were  attributed  to  her  ghost. 
When  questions  were  asked,  “the  ghost  knocked  once  to  signify^, 
twice  to  signify  no , and  scratched  to  indicate  displeasure.”  Parsons’s 
daughter,  a child  of  twelve,  took  a board  into  her  bed,  and  made 
these  knockings  and  scratchings,  which  for  many  months  set  all 
London  agog. 

When  the  Northumberland  House  party  arrived  in  the  pouring  rain 
Cock  Lane  was,  says  Horace  Walpole,  “ full  of  mob,  and  the  house 
so  full  we  could  not  get  in  ; at  last  they  discovered  it  was  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  the  company  squeezed  themselves  into  one  another’s 
pockets  to  make  room  for  us.  The  house  which  is  borrowed,  and 
to  which  the  ghost  has  adjourned,  is  wretchedly  small  and  miserable ; 
when  we  opened  the  chamber,  in  which  were  fifty  people,  with  no 
light  but  one  tallow-candle  at  the  end,  we  tumbled  over  the  bed  of 
the  child  to  whom  the  ghost  comes,  and  whom  they  are  murdering 
by  inches  in  such  insufferable  heat  and  stench.  At  the  top  of  the 
room  are  ropes  to  dry  clothes.  I asked  if  we  were  to  have  rope- 
dancing between  the  acts.  We  heard  nothing ; they  told  us  (as  they 
would  at  a puppet-show)  that  it  would  not  come  that  night  till  seven 
in  the  morning : that  is,  when  there  are  only ’prentices  and  old  women. 
We  stayed,  however,  till  half-an-hour  after  one.  The  Methodists 
have  promised  them  contributions ; provisions  are  sent  in  like  forage, 
and  all  the  taverns  and  alehouses  in  the  neighbourhood  make 
fortunes.1  An  inquiry,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  concerned,  resulted 
in  the  gaping  world  of  credulous  London  being  undeceived.  Parsons, 
one  of  the  contrivers  of  the  fraud,  was  set  three  several  times  in  the 
pillory,  and  imprisoned  for  one  year  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison. 
Probably  the  mob  that  collected  subscriptions  for  Parsons,  instead  of 
pelting  him  in  the  pillory,  was  largely  composed  of  those  who  had 
profited  by  the  swindle,  like  the  taverns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  very  “ thin  ” ghost’s  pranks.  The  noises,  it  was  said,  were  made 
for  the  detection  of  some  human  crime,  and  it  was  owing  to  this 
statement  that  many  eminent  men  were  beguiled  into  an  investiga- 
tion. But  the  ghost  overreached  itself,  and  publicly  promised, 
by  an  affirmative  knock,  that  it  would  attend  any  one  of  the 
gentlemen  into  the  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell, 
where  the  body  of  Fanny  was  deposited,  and  give  a token  of  her 
presence  by  a knock  upon  her  coffin.  The  investigation  took  place, 

1 The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole , by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  1904,  vol.  v.  p.  169 
(Feb.  2,  1762). 
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and  Johnson,  who  was  present,  printed  an  account  of  what  they  saw 
and  heard.  The  spirit  was  solemnly  required  to  perform  its  promise, 
but  nothing  more  than  silence  ensued  ; the  person  supposed  to  be 
accused  by  the  spirit  then  went  down  with  several  others,  but  no 
effect  was  perceived.  Upon  their  return  they  examined  the  girl,  but 
could  draw  no  confession  from  her.  Between  two  and  three  she 
desired  and  was  permitted  to  go  home  with  her  father.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  whole  assembly  that  the  child  had 
some  art  of  making  or  counterfeiting  a particular  noise,  and  that 
there  was  no  agency  of  any  higher  cause. 

On  an  unfortunate  occasion  when  Horace  Walpole  was  to  have 
dined  at  Northumberland  House  (April  1765),  he  came  perilously 
near  “dining  with  Duke  Humphrey.”  He  writes  in  one  of  his 
delightful  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  : 

“ You  will  laugh  at  it,  though  it  was  woeful  to  me.  I was  to  dine  at 
Northumberland  House,  and  went  a little  after  four.  There  I found 
the  countess,  Lady  Betty  Mekinsy,  Lady  Stafford ; my  Lady  Flatterer, 
who  was  never  out  of  Scotland  before ; a tall  lad  of  fifteen,  her  son  ; 
Lord  Drogheda,  and  Mr.  Worsley.  At  five  arrived  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 
said  the  lords  had  begun  to  read  the  Poor  Bill,  which  would  take 
at  least  two  hours,  and  perhaps  would  debate  it  afterward.  We  con- 
cluded dinner  would  be  called  for,  it  not  being  very  precedented  for 
ladies  to  wait  for  gentlemen.  No  such  thing.  Six  o’clock  came  ; 
our  coaches  came— — well  ! We  sent  them  away,  and  excuses  were 
we  were  engaged.  Still  the  countess’s  heart  did  not  relent,  nor 
uttered  a word  of  apology.  We  wore  out  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
the  opera  and  the  play,  Mrs.  Cornely’s  and  Almack’s,  and  every 
topic  that  would  do  in  a formal  circle.  We  hinted,  represented  - — 
in  vain.  The  clock  struck  eight.  My  lady  at  last  said  she  would  go 
and  order  dinner,  but  it  was  a good  half-hour  before  it  appeared. 
We  then  sat  down  to  a table  for  fourteen  covers,  but  instead  of  sub- 
stantial there  was  nothing  but  a profusion  of  plates  striped  red,  green, 
and  yellow,  gilt  plate,  blacks,  and  uniforms  ! My  Lady  Finlater, 
who  had*  never  seen  those  embroidered  dinners,  nor  dined  after 
three,  was  famished.  The  first  course  stayed  as  long  as  possible,  in 
hopes  of  the  lords  ; so  did  the  second.  The  dessert  at  last  arrived, 
and  the  middle  dish  was  actually  set  on  when  Lord  Finlater  and 

Mr.  Mackay  arrived.  Would  you  believe  it? the  dessert  was 

remanded,  and  the  whole  first  course  brought  back  again  ! Stay,  I 
have  not  done.  Just  as  the  second  first  course  had  done  its  duty, 
Lord  Northumberland,  Lord  Stafford,  and  Mekinsy  came  in,  and  the 
whole  began  a third  time  S Then  the  second  course  and  the  dessert ! 
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I thought  we  should  have  dropped  from  our  chairs  from  fatigue  and 
fumes  ! When  the  clock  struck  eleven  we  were  asked  to  return  to 
the  drawing-room  and  drink  tea  and  coffee ; but  I said  I was  engaged 
to  supper,  and  came  home  to  bed.  My  dear  lord,  think  of  four 
hours  and  a half  in  a circle  of  mixed  company,  and  three  great 
dinners,  one  after  another,  without  interruption ; no,  it  exceeded  our 
day  at  Lord  Archer’s  ! ” 1 

The  first  husband  of  the  heiress  of  the  Percy  name  and  estates 
was  Henry  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle,  who  died  before  he  was  of  age 
to  cohabit  with  her,  and  between  the  first  and  third  husbands  of  one 
who  was  “ thus  twice  a virgin  widow  and  three  times  a wife  before 
she  was  seventeen  ” came  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleat,  in  Wilts, 
who  was  barbarously  murdered  in  his  coach  in  Pall  Mall,  on  Sunday, 
February  12,  1681-2,  by  ruffians  hired  by  Count  Konigsmark,  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  the  lady’s  rejected  suitor.  Thynne  had,  a short 
time  before,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  youthful  widow.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  on  account  of  his  large 
income  was  called  “ Tom  of  Ten  Thousand.”  He  lived  in  a style 
of  magnificence,  and  became  the  Issachar  of  Dryden’s  glowing 
description  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  progresses,  in  “Absalom 
and  Achitophel  ” : 

From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays, 

And  like  the  sun,  the  Promised  Land  surveys. 

Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star, 

And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  afar  ; 

Each  house  receives  him  as  a guardian  god, 

And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 

But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend  ! 

It  was  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  February  12,  1681-2,  that  Thynne 
was  shot  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Haymarket.  The  murderers 
escaped,  and  their  victim  survived  his  wound  only  a few  hours,  during 
which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  sat  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  friend. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  ruffians  employed  by  Count  Konigsmark 
were  captured,  and  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  thus  refers  to  their  execution : 
“This  day  was  executed  the  Colonel  Vratz  and  some  of  his  accom- 
plices for  the  execrable  murder  of  Mr.  Thynne,  set  on  by  the 
principal,  Konigsmark ; he  went  to  execution  like  an  undaunted 
hero,  as  one  that  had  done  a friendly  office  for  that  base  coward, 
Count  Konigsmark,  who  had  hopes  to  marry  his  (Mr.  Thynne’s) 

1 Walpole's  Letters , ed.  by  Peter  Cunningham,  1891,  vol.  iv.  p.  341  (April  7, 
1765). 
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widow,  the  rich  Lady  Ogle,  and  was  acquitted  by  a corrupt  jury, 
and  so  got  away.  Vratz  told  a friend  of  mine,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  gallows,  and  gave  him  some  advice,  that  he  did  not 
value  dying  a rush,  and  hoped  and  believed  God  would  deal  with 
him  like  a gentleman.”  1 The  monument  to  Thynne  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  between  the  south  transept  and  the  choir,  bears  a curious 
sculpture  by  Quellin,  representing  the  assassination. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  also  in  the  Abbey, 
is  the  monument  erected  by  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who,  already  earl, 
was  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of  Northumberland  in  1766,  to  his  wife, 
the  heiress  of  the  Percies  and  daughter  of  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Somerset.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

“Near  this  place  lies  interred  Elizabeth  Percy,  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  ; in  her  own  right  Baroness  Percy,  Lucy,  Poynings, 
Fitz-Payne,  Brian,  and  Latimer,  sole  heiress  of  Algernon,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Northumberland.  She 
inherited  all  their  great  and  noble  qualities,  with  every  amiable  and 
benevolent  virtue.  By  her  marriage  with  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, she  had  issue,  Hugh  Earl  Percy,  Lady  F.  Eliz.  Percy,  who 
died  in  1761,  and  Lord  Algernon  Percy.  Having  lived  long  an 
ornament  of  courts,  an  honour  to  her  country,  a pattern  to  the  great, 
a protectress  of  the  poor,  ever  distinguished  for  the  most  tender 
affection  for  her  family  and  friends,  she  died  December  5,  1776, 
aged  sixty,  universally  beloved,  revered,  lamented.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  the  best  of  wives,  hath 
erected  this  monument  to  her  beloved  memory.” 

A lapsus  linguae,  to  which  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  committed  himself 
when  he  had  become  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  commented 
upon  at  the  time.  When  Lord  March  visited  him  at  Alnwick  Castle 
he,  a true  Douglas,  was  received  at  the  gates  by  the  earl,  who  thus 
addressed  him  : “ I believe,  my  lord,  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
a Douglas  and  a Percy  met  here  in  friendship.” 

At  last  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  what  was  probably  the  oldest 
residential  house  in  the  metropolis  to  the  Board  of  Works,  in  order 
to  open  an  entrance  to  the  Thames  Embankment,  were  completed  in 
1873,  the  purchase-money  being  ^500,000.  The  sale  was  concluded 
definitely  in  June  1874.  In  September  1874  the  fine  old  mansion 
underwent  its  final  phase  of  degradation,  its  materials  being  brought 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  The  lots  consisted  of  3,000,000 
bricks ; the  grand  marble  staircase,  built  by  the  elder  Cundy,  which, 

1 March  10,  1682.  See  also  G.  L.  Craik’s  Romance  of  the  Peerage . 1850, 
vol.  iv.  p.  334. 
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until  the  erection  of  that  at  Stafford  House,  was  considered  the 
handsomest  in  London  ; the  elaborate  ornamentations  of  the  hall, 
dining  and  reception  rooms  ; the  state  decorations  which  adorned  the 
hall  and  corridors  ; and  a large  quantity  of  lead,  stated  to  be  of  the 
weight  of  400  tons.  In  the  following  month,  the  Strand  front  also 
was  sold  for  building  materials.  The  aggregate  sum  realised  by  the 
sale  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  ^6,500,  and  of  this  the  grand 
staircase  alone  fetched 

The  famous  Percy  Lion,  modelled  in  lead  by  Carter  in  1752,  was 
removed  to  the  suburban  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland, 
Sion  House,  at  Isleworth,  and  the  marble  stairs  to  the  late  Mr. 
F.  R.  Ley  land’s  house,  No.  49,  Prince’s  Gate,  S.W. 

A few  of  the  pictures  were  removed  to  Alnwick  Castle ; the  rest 
to  No.  2,  Grosvenor  Place,  the  duke’s  town  residence.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  a description  of  them,  but  there  is  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  collection  as  it  was  in  1761,  soon 
after  it  was  formed,  in  Dodsley’s  “London  and  its  Environs,” 
published  in  that  year.2 

Northumberland  Avenue,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  mansion 
and  gardens,  was  opened  in  March  1876,  and  is  the  only  road  laid 
out  by  the  Board  of  Works  at  a profit,  due  mainly  to  the  absence 
of  trade  interests,  and  to  the  eager  speculation  in  the  sites ; the 
surplus  amounted  to  ^119,819  over  a gross  outlay  of  ^7 11,491. 

When  booksellers  were,  like  John  Newbery,  vendors  of  medicines, 
quack  and  otherwise,  a Mr.  Pratt  hung  out  his  sign  of  the  Bible  and 
Crown,  near  Northumberland  House,  in  the  Strand,  as  a nostrum- 
seller,3  and  a Mr.  Greg  was  a “ Bookseller  by  Northumberland 
House,  Charing  Cross,”  who  sold  “ The  Sovereign  Salve,  or  Family 
Plaister  ...  For  Hysterick  Vapours,  a most  admirable  remedy, 
exceeding  Galbanum  by  far.”  4 

The  water  difficulty  cropped  up  again  in  the  excavations  for 
building  the  Victoria  Hotel.  Fora  solid  foundation  for  the  principal 
walls  a depth  of  50  feet  was  reached,  and  even  then  it  was  necessary 
to  use  a 10-h.p.  engine  with  pump  night  and  day  for  six  or  seven 
mofiths , whilst  a 6-feet  concrete  bed  was  laid  over  the  entire  area  of 
32,000  feet.  The  carving  of  the  main  entrance-porch  to  the  hotel  is 
by  Mr.  J.  Boekbinder.  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Florence  were  responsible 
for  the  hotel. 

1 Dr.  Doran’s  In  and  about  Drury  Lane>  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  23 1. 

2 See  also  Waagen’s  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain. 

* Daily  Advertiser , No.  3,612. 

4 Country  Journal , Oct.  4,  1730. 
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The  Constitutional  Club  is  a noble  building,  conspicuous  for  the 
terra-cotta  and  glazed  faience  of  its  elevations  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Edis,  the  architect,  who  has  con- 
sistently advocated  the  extended  use  of  terra-cotta  for  building 
purposes.  Most  of  the  outer  detailed  ornament  was  modelled  under 
Colonel  Edis’s  directions  by  George  J.  Frampton,  R.A.,  who  executed 
the  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  for  Calcutta.  In  the  Avenue  are  also 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  the  new  quarters  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  removed  from  Newcastle  (or  Powis) 
House,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  1879.  For  the  Avenue  freehold  the 
Society  gave  ^40,500.  The  interior  of  the  large  block  at  the  corner 
of  the  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross  was  re-arranged  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller 
for  temporary  uses  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  founded  in  1882. 
The  Grand  Hotel  is  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  the  architect  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  of  St.  Paul’s 
School  at  West  Kensington. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


A CHAPTER  OF  THE  INDIAN 

MUTINY. 

RAJPUTANA  IN  1857-58.' 


HERE  is  probably  no  part  of  India  where  the  English  visitor  of 


JL  to-day — one  might  almost  say  the  English  resident — finds  it 
more  difficult  to  realise  the  memories  of  1857-58  than  Ajmere  and  the 
native  States  round  about  that  historic  centre.  The  air  of  Rajputana 
is  so  clear  of  intrigues  against  the  Sirkar,  the  loyalty  of  its  chiefs  so 
marked,  so  warm  the  welcome  accorded  by  all  classes  possessed  of 
influence  to  every  measure  designed  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
the  Empire,  that  it  seems  hard  to  imagine  how  near  to  mutiny  was 
this  vast  territory  of  130,000  square  miles  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
What  saved  it  was  the  example  of  the  leading  princes,  particularly  of 
Maharana  Saroop  Singh  of  Oodeypore,  Maharaja  Tukht  Singh  of 
Jodhpore,  and  Maharaja  Ram  Singh  of  Jeypore,  from  whom  the 
other  chiefs  and  others  outside  the  province  took  their  cue.  By 
standing  fast  they  carried  with  them,  for  the  most  part,  their  own 
troops  and  the  majority  of  their  subjects,  and  thus  enabled  a hand- 
ful of  British  officers  to  maintain  order  and  recover  the  military 
cantonments  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  mutiny  of 
the  native  garrisons.  To  comprehend  the  situation  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore  had  not  advanced 
beyond  Cawnpore ; not  a mile  of  the  present  line  between  Ajmere 
and  Bombay  was  open,  while  of  that  from  Bombay  to  Mhow  there 
were  barely  fifty  miles.  Nusseerabad,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Ajmere, 
was  garrisoned  by  two  regiments  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  the  15th 
(lately  arrived  from  Meerut)  and  30th,  the  1st  Bombay  Cavalry,  and 
a native  battery  of  field  artillery.  The  cantonment  of  Deoli,  sixty 
miles  further  south  by  east,  was  held  by  a regiment  of  native  cavalry 

1 I doubt  if  many  persons,  even  in  India,  have  any  clear  notion  of  the  events 
recorded  in  this  chapter.  My  chief  reason,  however,  for  retracing  them  is  that 
I have  been  able  to  add  some  interesting  details  which  have  not  seen  the  light  of 
print  before. 
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and  one  of  infantry,  known  as  the  Kotah  Contingent.  In  the  same 
direction,  though  more  to  the  south,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Nusseerabad,  and  the  same  distance  from  Mhow,  was  Neemuch, 
with  a brigade  of  native  troops,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  A similar 
force  of  less  strength,  composed  of  irregular  troops  maintained  by 
the  Jodhpore  State,  and  known  as  the  Jodhpore  Legion,  held 
Erinpoora,  fifty  miles  from  Mount  Abu  and  a hundred  from  Ajmere. 
All  of  these  were  destined  to  revolt  and  spread  the  flames  of  mutiny 
within  a short  time  of  the  outbreak  of  Meerut  on  May  io,  1857. 
Two  local  corps  under  British  officers,  composed  of  men  of  inferior 
caste,  who  had  no  affinity  with  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  of 
Northern  India,  alone  stood  fast;  one  at  Kherwarra,1  fifty  miles 
from  Oodeypore,  recruited  from  the  Bheels  of  that  district ; the 
other  at  Beawar,  thirty-seven  miles  south  of  Ajmere,  which  had  been 
raised  by  Colonel  Dixon,  the  Commissioner  of  the  British  district  of 
Ajmere-Merwara,  from  the  hardy  Mers  of  its  southern  division. 
This  latter,  eight  hundred  strong,  became  a bulwark  of  strength  in 
the  hour  of  need.  Rajputana  contained  five  thousand  native  soldiers, 
but  no  white  ones,  with  the  exception  of  a few  invalids  recruiting 
their  health  at  the  Sanatorium  of  Mount  Abu.  Her  Majesty’s  83rd 
Foot  were  at  Deesa,  just  outside  its  limits,  thirty  miles  from  Abu  and 
a hundred  and  twenty  from  Ajmere. 

Colonel  George  St.  Patrick  Lawrence,  officiating  as  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  held  supreme  charge  of  all  the  native  States, 
having  lately  succeeded  his  brother,  Sir  Henry,  transferred  to 
Lucknow.  The  civil  administration  of  Ajmere-Merwara  was  in  the 
hands  of  a remarkable  man  as  Commissioner,  Colonel  Dixon,  under 
the  control  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 
One  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  as  might  be  supposed  from  his  name 
and  antecedent  history  in  Afghanistan,  George  Lawrence  had  come 
to  Abu  in  April  1857,  having  previously  been  political  resident  at 
Oodeypore  for  seven  years.  On  May  19  he  received  at  Abu,  his 
summer  headquarters,  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  on  the 

1 At  this  station  was  also  a troop  of  the  1st  Bengal  Cavalry,  which  mutinied 
and  cut  off  the  head  of  their  Ressaldar  because  he  would  not  go  with  them. 
Thereupon  they  were  disarmed  by  the  Bheel  Corps,  disbanded,  and  paid  off.  On 
their  way  to  Oodeypore  they  were  set  upon  at  a certain  pass  in  the  hills  by  the 
Bheels  of  that  wild  country,  who  are  said  to  have  received  a hint  from  their 
brethren  in  the  Bheel  corps,  plundered  and  killed.  I have  not  seen  this  state- 
ment recorded  anywhere,  but  an  officer  who  commanded  the  corps  afterwards  tells 
me  it  was  current  in  his  day,  and  was  vouched  for  by  the  subadar-major  and 
other  trustworthy  witnesses.  At  any  rate,  the  troop  which  revolted  at  Kherwarra 
was  never  heard  of  after  it  left  that  place. 
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10th,  and  at  once  made  an  urgent  requisition  on  Deesa  for  a light 
field  force  to  be  sent  to  Nusseerabad  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  order 
to  overawe  the  native  troops  there,  and  if  possible  to  keep  them  to 
their  allegiance.  He  also  issued  a proclamation  calling  on  all  the 
chiefs  to  concentrate  their  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  their  respective 
States,  so  as  to  be  available,  if  required,  to  assist  the  paramount 
power.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  the  •Government  of  Bombay  to 
direct  all  the  available  European  troops,  then  returning  from  Persia, 
to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Agra  via  Gujerat  and 
Rajputana.  The  importance  of  safeguarding  Ajmere,  with  its  large 
magazine  and  treasure,  where  also  most  of  the  wealth  of  Rajputana 
was  stored — the  richest  merchants  and  bankers  having  for  years 
resided  in  the  town — did  not  escape  attention.  Colonel 
Lawrence  had  intended  to  garrison  this  place  by  the  Kotah  Contin- 
gent, regarding  it  as  a loyal  and  trustworthy  corps;  “but  my 
measures,”  he  writes,  “ were  happily,  as  it  turned  out,  frustrated  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  Mr.  John 
Colvin,  who  required  the  corps  to  advance  towards  Agra,  where  it 
subsequently  mutinied  and  did  much  mischief.” 

At  that  time  the  Ajmere  Fort,  or  Magazine  as  it  was  usually 
called,  covered  an  area  since  considerably  curtailed  and  broken  up 
by  municipal  improvements  of  a much  later  date.  Fortunately,  there 
were  few  bungalows  and  European  residents  outside  it ; only  an  assis- 
tant commissioner,  the  civil  surgeon  and  his  wife,  the  principal  and 
one  of  his  assistants  of  the  Government  College,  and  perhaps  half 
a dozen  conductors  or  non-commissioned  officers  attached  to  the 
magazine.  But  the  native  city  adjoining  the  fort  on  both  sides  at 
the  foot  of  a hill  called  Taragurh  was  thickly  populated,  and  a large 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  were  Mahomedan,  the  famous  shrine  of 
Khwaja  Mahomed  Chisti  being  a well-known  centre  of  attraction  to 
Soonnee  pilgrims  from  different  parts,  especially  from  the  north. 
The  landed  estates  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  ancient  grants 
supported  some  600  families.  On  the  top  of  Taragurh  was  another 
ancient  shrine,  of  small  endowment,  guarded  by  Mahomedans  of  the 
Shiah  persuasion.  So  long  as  a vestige  of  authority  remained  to  the 
British  Raj  the  interests  of  all  who  were  dependent  on  these  endow- 
ments would  not  be  served  by  open  rebellion,  however  they  might 
encourage  it  in  secret.  For  some  time  past,  however,  the  seeds  of 
rebellion  had  been  wafted  abroad  in  the  bazaars  and  cantonments  by 
emissaries  from  Delhi  in  the  shape  of  fakirs ; the  outbreak  at 
Meerut  was  merely  the  spark  that  fired  the  train  ; officers  command- 
ing regiments  and  companies  continued  to  believe  in  the  fidelity  of 
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their  men  in  spite  of  sinister  omens ; but  the  whole  of  Rajputana 
was  in  a ferment  of  unrest. 

Among  those  who  loved  and  believed  in  the  people  committed 
to  his  care  was  Colonel  Dixon.  For  twenty  years  he  had  exercised 
over  them  a truly  patriarchal  sway,  giving  them  roads  and  tanks  (his 
abilities  as  an  irrigation  engineer  were  conspicuous)  and  as  much 
civilised  government  as  they  were  able  to  digest.  He  lived  with 
them  and  for  them,  adopting  their  methods  as  he  grew  older  in 
preference  to  those  of  his  own  class,  with  whom  he  mixed  but  little 
in  social  intercourse.  If  ever  there  was  a benevolent  despot  and 
father  of  his  people,  it  was  he  whose  tomb  at  Beawar  is  still  a place 
of  pilgrimage  to  thousands  who  never  saw  him.  To  this  day  villages 
in  Ajmere  and  Merwara  date  events  of  local,  importance  from  before, 
during,  and  after  the  time  of  Dixon  Sahib,  and,  of  these  three 
divisions  of  time,  generally  account  the  second  as  most  prolific  of  all 
that  is  good.  It  may  be  imagined  how  such  a man  received  the 
news  of  mutiny  at  Meerut  and  Delhi.  Old  and  broken  in  health, 
it  is  believed  by  those  who  knew  him  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
death,  for  he  died  within  a month  of  its  receipt.  By  a singular 
coincidence  his  last  public  act,  the  effect  of  which  he  did  not  live  to 
see,  rendered  his  country  a service  of  almost  inestimable  value. 
Malleson,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Mutiny,”  quoting  another  writer, 
speaks  of  it  as  “ a dying  inspiration  ” ; there  is  some  reason  to  think 
it  proceeded  from  a message  sent  by  the  officer  commanding  at 
Nusseerabad. 

The  Ajmere  Magazine  was  in  the  hands  of  two  companies  of  the 
15th  Regiment  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  which  had  lately  come  to 
Nusseerabad  from  Meerut.  Dixon  knew  there  were  Poorbeahs  in 
that  regiment,  and  that  a want  of  discipline  existed  in  the  Nusseera- 
bad garrison.  Sending  for  his  second-in-command,  Lieutenant 
William  Carnell  (he  was  then  in  residence  at  Beawar,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Merwara  Battalion)  he  put  the  question,  “ When  can 
you  start  with  two  companies  of  the  Mers  to  relieve  the  guard  at 
Ajmere?”  “This  afternoon,”  was  the  reply.  Furnished  with 
orders  in  writing,  Carnell  marched  his  two  companies  through  the 
night  and  presented  himself  at  the  Ajmere  Magazine  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  the  English  officer  in  com- 
mand, who  strongly  objected  to  be  relieved.  The  man  who  had 
made  a forced  march  of  thirty-seven  miles  was  not  to  be  denied, 
however.  Though  barely  twenty- seven  years  of  age  and  a subaltern, 
he  had  served  for  some  years  as  adjutant  of  the  3rd  Europeans,  had 
joined  the  Mers  from  Agra  only  two  months  previously,  and  was  full 
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of  pluck  and  resource.  Producing  his  orders,  he  insisted,  and  at 
length  prevailed.  The  two  companies  of  the  15th  Native  Infantry 
were  compelled  to  turn  out,  and  on  return  to  Nusseerabad  that 
evening  were  hissed  by  their  comrades  there  for  giving  way  to  the 
low-caste  Mers — a significant  sign  of  the  times.  Thus,  before 
Lawrence  heard  of  the  mutiny  at  Abu  on  May  19,  Dixon  had 
effected  the  relief  of  the  Ajmere  Magazine— an  act  destined  to  be  of 
the  highest  consequence.  Carnell  took  possession  of  the  Fort, 
brought  in  the  European  residents  of  the  place,  mounted  old 
cannon  in  every  bastion,  dug  a well  in  the  middle  of  the  big  quad- 
rangle, laid  in  a stock  of  provisions,  and  prepared  for  contingencies. 
They  were  not  long  arriving.  On  May  28  the  two  regiments  of 
infantry  at  Nusseerabad  mutinied,  the  15th  taking  the  initiative, 
and  seized  the  guns  of  the  battery.  The  1st  Bombay  Cavalry,  on 
being  ordered  to  charge,  failed  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  officers, 
two  of  whom  were  killed  while  three  were  wounded ; though  they 
refrained  from  rebellion,  and  subsequently  furnished  an  escort  for 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Europeans  on  their  way  to  Beawar. 
The  bungalows  and  public  buildings  were  plundered  and  burned 
and  the  mutineers  streamed  off  to  Delhi.  Why  did  they  not  fall 
upon  Ajmere?  It  has  been  said  they  were  so  full  of  loot  they 
wanted  no  more.  A fear  that  the  capture  of  the  magazine  would  be 
an  arduous  business,  and  might  be  interrupted,  if  not  defeated,  by 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements — the  83rd  Foot  was  known  to  be  on  its 
way  from  Deesa — is  more  likely  to  have  deterred  them.  Waverers 
in  their  ranks  may  have  urged  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  city 
would  do,  representing  that  the  rich  bankers,  with  their  retainers  and 
the  small  traders  who  had  hurried  in  to  Ajmere  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  would  certainly  be  against  them.  The  Bombay  Cavalry, 
who  had  their  wives  and  children  at  Nusseerabad  and  had  no  desire 
to  attack  the  Sirkar,  may  have  made  the  most  of  all  these  argu- 
ments. 

An  officer  of  the  15th  Native  Infantry,  Iltudus  C.  Prichard,1 
whose  personal  narrative  on  “ The  Mutinies  in  Rajputana,”  published 
in  i860,  is  wonderfully  vivid,  writes  : 

“ The  mutineers  were  closely  pursued  by  two  officers,  Lieutenants 
Walter  and  Heathcote,  the  former  a civil  officer,  and  the  latter 
Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Rajputana  Field 
Force,  as  the  Nusseerabad  garrison  was  called ; these  officers  were 
accompanied  by  a body  of  men  called  Raj  troops,  which  signifies 
armed  retainers  of  the  neighbouring  independent  chiefs,  some 
1 Afterwards  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Delhi  Gazette . 
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belonging  to  the  Jodhpore  and  some  to  the  Jeypore  States.  The 
men  would  not  fight,  and  they  were  too  much  afraid  of  the  Sepoys 
and  the  guns  to  attack  them,  had  they  wished ; but  they  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  their  sympathies  were  with  the  rebels ; they 
believed  that  we  had  tried  to  tamper  with  the  religion  of  our  men, 
and  evidently  thought  they  were  right  to  act  as  they  did.  Still,  they 
went  along  with  these  two  officers  cheerily  enough,  and,  keeping  just 
behind  the  rebel  column,  followed  it  nearly  up  to  Delhi.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  though  they  were  on  the  look-out  for  stragglers 
they  found  none.  The  rebels  made  good  long  marches,  the  roads 
were  in  many  places  very  heavy,  the  men  were  encumbered  with 
immense  quantities  of  plunder,  and  must  have  been  badly  off  for 
carriage,  yet  the  pursuers  could  pick  up  no  stragglers.  They  parted 
with  a quantity  of  the  plundered  property  in  the  villages  as  they 
went  along,  from  which  a portion  of  it  was  subsequently  recovered  ; 
but  that  they  should  have  managed  to  carry  along  their  sick  and 
women  and  children  and  baggage  in  their  hasty  march,  ill-equipped 
as  they  were,  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  parts  of  their  strange 
history.” 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  fact  remained  that  a merciful  Pro- 
vidence preserved  Ajmere  from  attack  and  the  city  from  rebellion 
and  outrage,  while  Carnell  passed  sleepless  days  and  nights  pro- 
viding against  danger  from  without  and  within.  It  was  difficult  at 
that  time  to  know  whom  to  trust.  The  fidelity  of  the  Mers  throughout 
was  admirable,  and  yet  one  of  their  drill  instructors,  a Poorbeah, 
was  one  day  seen  in  close  communion  with  two  Poorbeah  emissaries 
from  Nusseerabad,  sent  to  tamper  with  the  magazine  guard.  That 
man  was  quietly  disposed  of  by  a rope,  under  the  orders  of  the  stern 
commandant.  Carnell  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  for  a moment 
treason  within  his  camp.  He  believed  in  stamping  out  a spark  to 
prevent  a conflagration. 

Another  event  occurred  shortly  after  to  illustrate  the  same  spirit. 
The  loyal  Maharaja  of  Jodhpore,  at  the  instigation  of  his  political 
agent,  Captain  Monck  Mason,  sent  up  a large  body  of  his  troops, 
mostly  Hindustanis,  and  commanded  by  a Mahomedan,  to  assist 
Carnell  at  Ajmere.  On  arrival  they  encamped  near  the  Anasagar  Lake, 
and  indulged  in  demonstrations  by  no  means  indicative  of  respect. 
One  of  these  was  to  throw  stones  at  a monument  erected  in  memory 
of  a former  Governor-General's  Agent,  Colonel  Sutherland.  Report 
being  made  to  Carnell,  he  interviewed  the  commandant  and  his  party, 
and,  distrusting  such  doubtful  allies,  ordered  them  to  return  to 
Jodhpore,  as  he  did  not  require  their  services.  The  commandant 
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demurred,  but  Carnell  was  peremptory  and  threatened  to  turn  them 
out  of  the  place  if  they  were  not  gone  by  evening.  An  excuse  that 
want  of  carriage  prevented  their  moving  he  put  aside  by  sending 
carts  procured  by  himself,  and  before  nightfall  he  saw  them  off  the 
premises.  To  admit  such  men  into  the  fort  or  leave  them  outside 
was  a risk  he  dared  not  face.  Not  so  as  regards  Thakur  Kesree 
Singh  of  Kachawan,  a noble  of  Merwar,  who,  with  a few  Rajput 
retainers,  hurried  to  Ajmere  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Sirkar,  and  was  welcomed  into  the  fort,  where  he  remained  for 
several  weeks.  These  were  of  a different  stamp,  and  nothing  pleased 
the  old  Thakur  and  his  son,  the  present  Thakur,  more,  in  my  day,1 
than  to  talk  of  this  visit  to  Ajmere  in  1857. 

The  mutinous  sepoys  had  no  sooner  departed  from  Nusseerabad 
than  some  of  the  officers  and  Bombay  troopers  returned,  and  the 
task  of  reorganisation  began.  On  June  3 mutiny,  long  brewing, 
broke  out  at  Neemuch,  where  a troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  the  left 
wing  of  the  1st  Bengal  Cavalry,  the  72nd  Regiment  Bengal  N.I., 
and  7th  Regiment  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  were  stationed.  The 
European  officers  and  their  families,  after  vain  attempts  to  resist 
and  rally  a portion  of  the  troops,  were  obliged  to  flee,  and  all  got 
away  safely  except  the  wife  of  a sergeant  and  two  children,  who  were 
murdered.  Every  incident  of  the  outbreak  at  Nusseerabad  was  then 
repeated,  on  perhaps  a wider  scale ; there  was  more  plunder  and  burn- 
ing of  houses,  the  prisoners  were  released  from  the  gaol,  and  177,000 
rupees  were  carried  off  from  the  civil  treasury  and  military  chest. 
On  June  4 the  mutineers  of  all  arms,  in  consequence  of  a report 
that  European  troops  were  approaching,  marched  out  of  the  ruined 
cantonment  with  the  band  playing,  and  after  a march  of  sixteen 
miles  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  halted  at  Nimbahera,  a town  belonging 
to  the  Nawab  of  Tonk,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  next  morning  they  continued  their  march,  after 
shooting  some  troopers  of  the  1st  Cavalry  and  some  sepoys  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Gwalior  Contingent,  who  had  rejoined  the  column 
after  seeing  their  officers  to  a place  of  safety. 

On  June  6,  7,  and  8 Neemuch  was  reoccupied  by  the  fugitives,  pro- 
tected by  detachments  of  Raj  troops  from  Kotah  and  Boondee.  On 
the  9th  a body  of  cavalry  of  the  Mehidpore  Contingent,  which  had  been 
sent  to  its  assistance,  mutinied  fourteen  miles  from  the  station,  after 
murdering  the  two  officers  attached  to  the  corps,  Lieutenants  Hunt 
and  Brodie,  and  returned  to  Mehidpore  post-haste,  eventually 

1 I was  Commissioner  of  Ajmere-Merwara  from  1885  to  1890,  and  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General  for  Rajputana  from  1890  to  1895. 
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joining  the  Neemuch  mutineers  beyond  Deoli.  From  that  station 
the  Kotah  Contingent  ordered  to  Agra  had  marched  some  days 
previously,  leaving  behind  a guard,  which  assisted  the  party  from 
Neemuch  in  plundering  the  bazaar  and  burning  the  bungalows. 
Fortunately,  the  wife  and  sister  of  the  English  commandant  had 
been  conveyed,  none  too  soon,  to  the  Ajmere  Fort  by  palanquins 
sent  out  for  them.  A brigade  of  this  strength  in  such  proximity  to 
Nusseerabad  and  Ajmere  naturally  caused  much  uneasiness  at 
those  places,  though,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  they  had  been 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  Deesa  ; but  again  the  rebels 
decided  on  marching  to  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  another  crisis  was 
averted. 

With  the  departure  northward  of  two  considerable  parties  of 
mutinous  soldiery,  as  above  related,  Rajputana  had  lost  a lot  of  bad 
blood  and  could  breathe  more  freely,  especially  as  the  light  field 
force  from  Deesa,  consisting  of  400  of  Her  Majesty’s  83rd  Foot,  the 
1 2th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  one  troop  of  Horse  Artillery, 
reached  Nusseerabad  on  June  12.  Colonel  Lawrence  had  hurried 
down  from  Abu  on  the  1st  of  that  month,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  outbreak  at  Nusseerabad,  arriving  at  Beawar  on  the  5 th.  There 
he  found  a warrant  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Agra  nominat- 
ing him  Brigadier-General  to  command  the  troops  in  the  province, 
and  Colonel  Dixon  dying  a few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  assumed 
charge,  by  desire  of  the  same  authority,  of  the  Commissionership  of 
Ajmere-Merwara.  To  strengthen  the  native  garrison  of  Ajmere  by 
100  men  of  the  83rd  was  one  of  his  first  acts.  By  this  time  the  old 
fort  had  been  put  into  as  good  a state  of  defence  as  was  possible, 
breaches  having  been  repaired  and  provisions  for  six  months  laid  in. 
Making  Ajmere  his  headquarters,  and  residing  close  to  the  city,  with 
only  a guard  of  the  Mers  round  his  house,  Lawrence  paid  frequent  visits 
to  Nusseerabad  and  Beawar,  instilling  confidence  by  the  calm  way  in 
which  he  carried  out  the  usual  duties  of  the  Commissioner  in  open 
court  during  June  and  July.  On  his  daily  visits  to  the  city  he  was 
always  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  although,  he  notes,  “ fierce 
and  sullen  faces  were  often  to  be  seen.”  Occasionally  a panic  would 
occur,  and  on  August  9 an  outbreak  in  the  gaol  led  to  the  escape  of 
fifty  prisoners,  who  were  promptly  pursued  and  cut  down  by  a party 
of  mounted  police,  several  of  the  leading  Mahomedans  in  the  city 
joining  in  the  pursuit  and  assisting  the  Commissioner,  thus  showing 
their  good  feeling. 

The  month  of  August  brought  fresh  anxieties  : first,  incipient 
mutiny  at  Nusseerabad,  on  the  10th,  among  the  Hindustani 
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portion  of  the  12th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  one  of  the  corps  sent 
from  Deesa,  which  was  suppressed  by  disarming  most  of  the 
regiment  and  making  an  example  of  the  ringleaders,  five  of  whom 
were  hanged,  and  two  native  officers  and  one  sepoy  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life ; twenty-five  Hindustanis  deserted,  and 
twenty-two  were  summarily  dismissed  the  service.  Their  arms  were 
then  restored  to  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  whose  subsequent 
conduct  in  the  field  and  in  quarters  was  unexceptionable.  Next, 
(August  12),  Neemuch,  protected  by  some  of  the  Meywar,  Kotah, 
and  Boondee  troops,  which  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  con- 
tained many  disaffected  Hindustanis,  and  had  therefore  been 
relieved  by  a squadron  of  the  2nd  Bombay  Cavalry,  100  men  of 
Her  Majesty’s  83rd  Regiment,  and  200  of  the  12th  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  was  the  scene  of  a disturbance  got  up  by  a few  men  of  the 
cavalry  and  native  infantry.  This,  but  for  timely  information  given 
by  some  of  the  cavalry  to  the  commanding  officer,  Colonel 
Jackson,  might  have  assumed  serious  dimensions ; it  was  promptly 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  aid  of  the  men  of  the  83rd,  one  of  whom 
was  killed  in  the  operation,  while  an  officer  and  two  privates  were 
wounded. 

A month  later  an  insurrection  in  the  contiguous  district  of 
Malwa,  which  at  one  time  threatened  Neemuch,  led  to  the  occupation 
of  Nimbahera,  whence  a party  of  rebels  were  driven  after  a fight  by 
a detachment  from  Neemuch,  supported  by  some  Meywar  troops. 

If  in  that  month  of  August  any  one  event  seemed  more  im- 
probable than  another,  it  was  an  attack  on  Mount  Abu,  where  the 
families  of  a few  officers  and  soldiers  absent  on  duty  in  the  plains 
resided ; among  them  the  wife,  two  daughters,  and  son,  a young 
Bengal  civilian,  of  Brigadier-General  Lawrence.  Captain  Hall,  com- 
manding the  Jodhpore  Legion,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Erin- 
poora,  happened  to  be  there,  and  in  the  barracks  were  some  five- 
and-thirty  convalescent  soldiers  of  the  83rd  Foot,  sent  up  from 
Deesa  to  recruit  their  health.  Of  these,  a corporal  and  three  privates 
kept  guard  at  the  school  established  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  for  the 
orphan  children  of  British  soldiers,  while  an  infantry  guard  of  sixty 
or  seventy  sepoys  of  the  Legion  protected  the  station.  Lower  down 
the  hill,  at  a place  called  Anadra,  was  another  company,  which  had 
been  sent  for  to  hold  in  check  a rebel  Thakur  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
while  a troop  of  cavalry  from  the  Legion  had  been  distributed  in 
different  villages  to  protect  the  road  from  Deesa  to  Abu.  The 
Legion  consisted  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The  artillery, 
two  nine-pounders,  was  drawn  by  camels  and  manned  from  the 
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infantry.  Allowing  for  absentees,  the  cavalry  had  about  180 
troopers,  well  mounted  and  equipped,  and  the  infantry  over 
500  Poorbeahs  in  eight  companies,  with  about  sixty  Bheels  in 
three  companies,  exclusive  of  native  officers.  No  doubt  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  this  force,  notwithstanding  the  predominance  of  the 
Poorbeah  element  in  it,  and  the  fact  that  the  company  at  Anadra 
had  been  sent  back  from  Nusseerabad,  appears  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  General  Lawrence,  Captain  Hall,  or  the  Maharaja  of 
Jodhpore.  Yet  on  August  21  a band  of  murderers  stole  up 
the  hill  from  Anadra  and,  joining  their  brethren  on  the  top  by  a 
preconcerted  movement,  crept  to  the  barracks  where  the  sick  men 
of  the  83rd  lay  wrapped  in  sleep,  and  poured  in  a volley  through 
the  doors  and  windows.  Starting  up  in  alarm,  the  English  soldiers 
rushed  to  their  arms,  loaded,  and  through  the  dense  fog  gave  an 
answering  volley.  One  mutineer  fell,  and  the  rest  ran  away. 
Another  party  proceeded  to  their  Commandant’s  house  and 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  the  net  result  being  that  Captain 
Hall,  the  medical  officer,  and  five  men  of  the  83rd  rushed  out 
and  drove  the  heroic  mutineers  through  the  mist  down  the  hill. 
The  details  of  this  attack,  as  given  by  Captain  Hall,  may  be 

found  in  Mr.  Prichard’s  book.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 

Alexander  Lawrence,  shot  through  the  thigh,  there  was  no  other 
casualty  among  the  defenders.  By  a merciful  interposition  of 
Providence  the  helpless  residents  were  all  preserved,  though 
General  Lawrence  passed  days  of  agony  before  he  was  assured 
of  their  safety.  An  officer  who  was  at  Ajmere  with  him  when 

the  news  of  the  attack  first  reached  him  tells  me  it  was  the  only 

occasion  on  which  he  ever  saw  the  General  unmanned  for  a moment. 
The  courage  that  was  the  mainstay  of  a province  during  many 
anxious  months  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  human  if  it 
had  not  trembled  at  the  thought  of  wife  and  children  in  such  awful 
peril.  Happily,  the  son  who  was  wounded  recovered,  to  fulfil  a long 
and  honourable  career  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  brave  spirits,  thus  baulked  of  their  murderous  intention, 
disguising  their  valour  by  a tale  of  how  they  had  massacred  the 
whole  of  the  Europeans  at  Abu— -a  tale  which  spread  and  wrought 
dismay  in  other  hearts  besides  that  of  the  Governor- General’s  Agent 
for  five  or  six  days,  when  its  falsity  was  exposed— made  their  way 
to  Erinpoora,  where  they  found,  as  doubtless  they  expected,  the 
whole  Legion  in  open  mutiny  and  its  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Conolly, 
and  two  European  sergeants,  with  their  families,  prisoners.  They 
then  joined  their  comrades  in  plundering  and  burning  the  station, 
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after  which  all  marched  towards  Ajmere,  intending  to  attack  that 
place,  and  taking  Conolly  with  them,  the  other  prisoners  having 
been  released.  How  after  three  marches  Conolly  was  suffered  to 
escape,  and  came  into  Ajmere  attended  by  five  sowars  who  remained 
faithful;  how  the  Maharaja  of  Jodhpore  sent  a force  to  meet  the 
mutineers  at  Palee,  and  the  latter,  diverging  from  the  Ajmere  road, 
enteeed  the  service  of  the  Thakur  of  Ahwa,  a powerful  noble  of 
Merwar,  who,  being  disaffected  towards  his  own  chief,  took  this 
opportunity,  with  their  help,  of  openly  rebelling ; how  the  Jodhpore 
troops  on  September  8 were  attacked  by  the  Legion  and  Ahwa  men 
and  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  guns,  camp,  and 
ammunition ; how  Lawrence,  assembling  a force,  reached  Ahwa  on 
September  18,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  its  fortified  walls ; and  how  the  Political  Agent  of 
Jodhpore,  Captain  Monck  Mason,  hastening  to  join  Lawrence’s 
camp,  unfortunately  mistook  the  bugles  of  the  mutineer  Jodhpore 
Legion  for  our  own;  the  calls  being  the  same,  and  went  up  to  a party 
of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  killed — are  events  which 
want  of  space  compels  me  to  hurry  over  with  the  remark  that  they 
sorely  discouraged  all  well-wishers  of  the  Sirkar.  What  would  have 
happened  if  Lawrence  had  acceded  to  Mr.  Colvin’s  request  early  in 
June  that  he  would  march,  with  all  the  European  troops,  officers, 
and  treasure  he  could  collect,  on  Agra,  for  the  defence  of  that  place  ? 
The  request  was,  of  course,  made  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  compliance  with  it  impossible,  as  Lawrence  had  no 
difficulty  in  showing.  Lieutenant  Prichard,  to  whose  narrative  this 
brief  retrospect  is  greatly  indebted,  as  also  to  General  Lawrence’s 
“ Reminiscences  of  Forty-three  Years  in  India,”  published  in  1874, 
was  of  opinion  that  one  company  of  European  infantry,  or  half  a 
troop  of  European  dragoons,  would  have  saved  the  outbreak  at 
Nusseerabad  on  May  28,  which,  like  that  at  Meerut,  was  the  spark 
that  fired  a train.  He  judged,  no  doubt,  from  the  effect  produced 
throughout  Rajputana  by  the  British  soldiers  when  they  arrived  from 
Deesa.  What  those  400  men  of  the  83rd  Foot  meant  to  the  province 
people  who  have  never  been  in  India  can  scarcely  imagine.  Apart 
from  the  splendid  service  they  rendered  as  fighting  units,  their  very 
presence  acted  like  a magician’s  wand  in  preventing  disorder  and 
strengthening  the  weak  hearts  of  the  well-disposed. 

The  tonic  required  by  these  weak  hearts — ay,  and  by  many  a 
stout  one,  in  every  part  of  the  Empire — came  with  the  fall  of  Delhi 
towards  the  close  of  September,  after  a siege  of  four  months,  during 
which  predictions  of  the  downfall  of  the  British  Raj  stimulated  all 
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who  were  secretly  opposed  to  it.  With  every  turn  of  fortune  at 
Delhi  the  tide  of  mutiny  had  risen  and  ebbed  elsewhere  ; hence  the 
failure  of  the  little  expedition  to  Ahwa  weighed  but  a feather  against 
that  momentous  triumph  of  British  arms  and  valour.  It  was  counter- 
balanced about  the  same  time  by  the  successful  resistance  offered 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  83rd  and  two  companies  of  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  under  Captains  Lloyd  and  Macdonald,  against  a body  of 
4,000  rebels  from  Mundesore,  under  the  leadership  of  a pretended 
member  of  the  Delhi  royal  family,  who  advanced  on  Neemuch  early 
in  November  and  took  possession  of  the  station.  Retiring  into  the 
fortified  square,  they  defended  themselves  for  fifteen  days,  when  the 
rebels,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a force  from  Mhow,  raised  the 
siege  and  retreated. 

One  other,  in  sooth  the  most  tragic,  incident  of  1857  remains 
to  be  noticed.  Let  me  repeat  the  melancholy  tale  in  General 
Lawrence’s  own  words  : — 

“ Major  Burton,  the  political  agent  at  Kotah,  had  accompanied 
the  troops  of  that  State  when  they  were  sent  to  garrison  Neemuch. 
On  their  return  to  Kotah  he  remained  behind  at  Neemuch,  at  the 
request  of  the  Maharaja,  who  wished  him  to  postpone  his  return  for 
a time  as  he  (the  Maharaja),  in  these  unsettled  times,  could  not  have 
entire  confidence  in  his  troops.  On  October  12  Major  Burton 
returned  to  Kotah  with  two  of  his  sons,  aged  twenty-one  and  sixteen, 
leaving  his  wife,  daughter,  and  three  other  sons  at  Neemuch.  The 
following  day  the  Maharaja  visited  the  agent  in  State,  and  on  the 
next  day  Major  Burton,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  returned  the  visit. 
On  this  occasion,  after  the  public  reception,  the  agent  had  a private 
interview  with  the  Maharaja,  at  which  no  one  was  present  but  a 
vakeel,  who  was  subsequently  blown  away  from  a gun  by  the  rebels. 
The  Maharaja  states  that  Major  Burton  urged  him  to  punish  and 
dismiss  several  of  his  officers  who  wrere  known  to  be  disaffected,  and 
it  is  probable  the  vakeel  after  the  meeting  made  the  advice  known 
to  the  troops  and  their  officers,  who  all  at  once  determined  to  avenge 
themselves  on  Major  Burton.  Accordingly,  the  following  day, 
October  15,  bodies  of  the  troops,  accompanied  by  a rabble  from  the 
town,  suddenly  surrounded  the  Residency,  killing  the  doctor,  Mr. 
Salder,  and  a native  Christian  doctor,  who  resided  in  houses  in  the 
Residency  grounds.  The  guards  and  servants  fled  from  the  premises 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  ravines  close  by.  Major  Burton  and  his 
two  sons  were  left  alone  with  a single  servant,  a camel  driver,  and 
all  took  refuge  in  a room  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  mob  then 
fired  round  shot  into  the  Residency,  and  for  four  hours  these  brave 
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men  defended  themselves,  till  at  length  the  Residency  was  set  on 
fire,  and  Major  Burton,  feeling  the  case  to  be  desperate,  proposed 
to  surrender  on  condition  of  the  mob  sparing  his  sons’  lives.  The 
young  men  at  once  rejected  the  offer,  saying  they  would  all  die 
together.  They  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  the  last  time,  and  then 
calmly  and  heroically  met  their  fate.  The  mob  had  by  this  time 
procured  scaling  ladders,  and  thus  gaining  the  roof  rushed  in  and 
despatched  their  victims,  the  servant  alone  escaping.  Major  Burton’s 
head  was  cut  off  and  paraded  through  the  town,  and  then  fired  from 
a gun  ; but  the  three  bodies  were  by  the  Maharaja’s  orders  interred 
the  same  evening.  The  Maharaja  at  once  communicated  to  me 
what  had  occurred,  deeply  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  Agent  and  his 
sons,  and  deploring  his  own  inability,  from  the  mutinous  condition 
of  his  troops,  to  do  anything  to  save  them.  The  rebels  took  possession 
of  the  city  and  kept  the  Maharaja  a prisoner  in  his  palace.  They 
then  forced  his  Highness  to  sign  a paper  consisting  of  nine  articles, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Agent  and  his  sons  had  been 
killed  by  his  own  orders.  The  Maharaja  was  compelled  to  temporise 
with  the  rebels  until  assistance  was  sent  to  him  from  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Kerowlie,  with  the  chief  of  which  he  was  connected.  These 
troops  proved  themselves  bold  and  trustworthy  soldiers,  and  drove 
the  rebels  from  the  part  of  the  town  where  the  palace  was  situated, 
and  of  which  they  were  able  to  retain  possession.” 

A word  should  be  said  as  to  what  became  of  the  wives  and 
families  expelled,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Nusseerabad,  Neemuch  and 
Deoli.  The  two  ladies  conveyed  by  palanquins  from  Deoli  to  the 
Ajmere  Fort  found  a refuge  at  length  at  Jodhpore,  as  did  three 
others  of  the  Nusseerabad  party  who  had  been  escorted  to  Beawar  ; 
while  some  of  the  Neemuch  refugees  were  conducted  to  Oodeypore, 
where  the  Maharaja  afforded  them  protection  with  all  possible 
kindness.  The  majority  of  these  latter  returned  to  Neemuch  when 
the  way  was  open,  and  eventually  proceeded  to  Agra,  where  they 
arrived  in  September  with  others  from  Nusseerabad.  To  depict  the 
hardships,  suffering  and  anxiety  endured  by  all  in  different  ways  is 
not  possible  within  a short  compass  ; suffice  it  to  note  that  they 
reached  safety  at  last. 

Looking  back  at  this  brief  summary  of  events  in  1857,  one  sees 
that  the  crowning  mercy  of  that  year  to  Rajputana  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  arsenal,  treasury  and  city  of  Ajmere,  “ attributable  ” — 
to  quote  from  a report  made  by  Brigadier-General  Lawrence  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  1858 — “to  Lieutenant  CarnelPs  well-timed 
and  well-executed  move  ” (i.e.  the  forced  march  of  thirty-seven  miles 
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from  Beawar),  “ backed  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Mhairs 1 and  the  prudent 
and  energetic  measures  immediately  taken  by  Lieutenant  Carnell  to 
put  the  magazine  in  a state  to  resist  the  attack  from  the  Nusseerabad 
mutinous  sepoys  and  to  overawe  the  large  and  populous  city.”  In 
the  same  report  he  added  : “ The  importance  of  Ajmere  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  to  Rajputana  what  Delhi  was  to  India,  and  an 
insurrection  there  would  have  been  a focus  for  all  the  disaffected  of 
the  country.”  I have  dwelt  on  the  operation  thus  referred  to  at 
greater  length  than  on  any  other,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and 
also  because  I have  been  able  to  give  some  details  regarding  it  which 
have  not  been  published  before. 

The  story  of  1858  is  one  of  retribution  with  regard  to  Ahwa  and 
Kotah,  where  mutiny  still  revelled,  awaiting  the  tramp  of  the  avenger. 
Some  of  the  Jodhpore  Legion  had  taken  service  with  the  Thakur 
in  his  stronghold,  while  the  rest,  marching  towards  Delhi,  had  been 
broken  up  and  dispersed  by  a force  under  Brigadier  Gerrard  in  the 
Shekhawattee  tract.  The  Thakur  had  opposed  British  troops  in  the 
field,  and  was  known  to  have  made  overtures  to  the  King  at  Delhi, 
so  as  soon  as  reinforcements  from  Bombay  reached  Rajputana  in 
January  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  him.  A force  of 
eighteen  hundred  men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry,  with 
fourteen  guns  and  mortars,  invested  Ahwa,  and  after  a five  days’  siege 
an  assault  was  ordered  for  the  next  morning.  During  the  night, 
under  cover  of  a fearful  storm  and  dense  darkness,  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  place  with  such  secrecy  that  most  of  them  escaped. 
A picket  of  the  1st  Bombay  Cavalry  killed  eighteen  and  took  nine 
prisoners.  Next  morning  the  cavalry  pursued,  and  took  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  prisoners,  and  among  them  twenty-four  of  our  sepoys, 
who  were  tried  and  shot.  The  fort,  one  of  great  strength,  was  blown 
up  and  destroyed.  Thirteen  guns,  three  tons  of  powder,  and  three 
thousand  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition  were  found  in  it. 

On  March  25  General  Roberts,  with  5,500  men  of  all  arms, 
invested  Kotah,  and  on  the  30th  delivered  an  assault  with  three 
columns — to  find  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated  that  part  of  the  town 
which  they  had  held  for  some  months.  Our  cavalry  failing  to  inter- 
cept them,  almost  all  escaped.  Having  cleared  the  city  and  restored 
order,  the  British  force  left  Kotah  on  April  20,  the  Maharaja 
being  then  able  to  protect  his  own  dominions.  Beyond  a few  petty 
local  disturbances,  easily  put  down,  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the 
peace  for  a couple  of  months,  when  suddenly  Tantia  Topee  appeared 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men  and  laid  siege  to  Tonk,  but  retreated 
1 At  that  time  the  district  of  Merwara  was  spelt  Mhairwarra. 
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on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  a British  force.  After  doubling  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  several  columns,  the  rebel 
army  was  overtaken  and  defeated  on  August  13  by  General  Roberts’s 
column  at  Bunnas,  whence  they  fled  to  Jhalrapatan,  the  capital  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Jhalawar,  whose  troops  fraternised  with  them,  the 
chief  himself  with  difficulty  making  his  escape  in  disguise  to  the 
nearest  British  camp.  At  this  place  Tantia  obtained  a large  amount 
of  jewels  and  treasures,  stores  and  materials  of  all  kinds;  also  twenty- 
seven  guns,  with  elephants  and  horses  to  replace  his  exhausted  cattle, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  take  the  field  again,  notwithstanding  his 
severe  losses  at  Bunnas.  After  halting  eight  days  at  Jhalrapatan,  he 
left  Rajputana  and  fled  into  Central  India,  closely  followed  by  the 
pursuing  columns.  Reappearing  at  the  end  of  November  in  a 
district  of  Meywar,  he  and  his  army  narrowly  escaped  being  sur- 
rounded, but  dashing  past  the  flank  of  a British  column  they  made  good 
their  retreat  to  the  east.  Once  again  with  8,000  men,  chiefly  cavalry, 
the  famous  leader,  having  crossed  the  Chambal,  entered  Rajputana, 
and  threatened  Tonk  and  Jeypore.  A force  under  General  Showers, 
sent  from  Agra,  overtook  the  rebels  at  Dowsa  on  January  14,  1859, 
and  inflicted  on  them  very  severe  loss.  A few  days  later  a column 
of  British  infantry  under  Colonel  Holmes,  after  a march  of  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  twenty-eight  hours,  surprised  the  rebel  camp  at 
Sikar  before  daylight  and  entirely  dispersed  them.  From  this  place 
they  broke  up  into  separate  bodies,  which  shortly  afterwards  surren- 
dered under  the  amnesty.  The  remainder  fled  into  Central  India, 
and  their  celebrated  leader,  Tantia,  was  soon  after  betrayed  and 
executed  for  rebellion. 

After  1857,  with  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  a senior  officer, 
Brigadier-General  Lawrence  ceased  to  direct  military  operations.  As 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  he  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
troubles  in  Rajputana  had  been  limited  to  the  regular  troops  and 
those  of  certain  States,  and  had  not  affected  the  princes,  nobles  or 
general  population,  or  interfered  with  agriculture  or  the  ordinary 
routine  of  civil  life.  This  result  he  attributed  to  the  just  and 
generous  policy  of  our  Government  in  dealing  with  the  several  States, 
which  convinced  them  that  their  interests  were  best  secured  by  the 
maintenance  of  British  supremacy.  Rajputana  had  suffered  too 
much  in  the  past  from  Moghul  rule  and  Mahratta  rapacity  to  desire 
the  triumph  of  the  mutineers  at  Delhi.  Here  and  there  a malcon- 
tent noble  with  a grievance  against  his  own  Durbar  might  go  against 
us  if  he  saw  his  opportunity,  as  the  Thakur  of  Ahwa  did,  for  not 
espousing  his  quarrel;  but  all  who  had  money,  position,  and 
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influence  were  on  our  side,  because  they  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
taking  the  other.  It  required  some  sense  to  see  this  in  a time  of 
tumult,  and  some  courage  before  the  fall  of  Delhi  to  oppose 
mutineers  who  might  possibly  prevail.  Hence  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  princes  of  Rajputana  for  the  assistance 
they  gave  the  British  power  in  various  ways,  especially  by  keeping 
their  people  quiet.  Whether  those  people,  or  the  subjects  of  Scindia 
and  Holkar  in  Central  India,  would  or  could  have  remained  passive 
much  longer  supposing  the  fall  of  Delhi  and  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments  had  been  delayed  two,  three,  or  four  months,  no  man  can  say. 
The  whirlpool  of  mutiny  as  it  gathered  in  volume  caught  up  and 
carried  away  many  an  unwilling  victim,  with  thousands  no  more 
than  half  willing.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  as  the  late  Maharaja  of 
Bhurtpoor  once  observed  to  me  when  I hazarded  a question  with 
reference  to  another  contingency,  still  in  the  future,  “God  knows, 
sir ; in  times  of  great  excitement  men  see  queer  things.” 

G.  H.  TREVOR. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 


1. 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  said  about  Stevenson,  and, 
unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  there  is  still  much  to  write  and 
say.  Eleven  years  ago,  on  an  evening  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some 
whom  he  dearly  loved,  the  Union  Jack  was  spread  over  his  body  in 
that  hall  in  far  Samoa,  and  it  was  whispered  from  man  to  man  that 
“ Tusitala  ” was  dead.  He  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Many  of  his  days  had  passed  in  struggle  against  the  progress  of 
disease.  So  far  as  concerned  the  work  of  his  life,  that  struggle  had 
been  successful.  He  had  eluded  all  hindrances,  albeit  the  race  had 
been,  as  Milton  puts  it,  “ not  without  dust  and  heat.”  He  had 
tested  and  tried  the  whole  gamut  of  literary  expression;  he  had 
published  many  volumes ; and  the  Edinburgh  Edition  of  his  Works, 
the  noblest  of  all  monuments  to  his  memory,  was,  if  I may  put  it 
thus,  in  part  unveiled  while  he  was  yet  alive. 

Books  about  Stevenson  will  soon  equal  in  number  the  books 
that  Stevenson  wrote.  They  are  of  many  kinds,  from  tributary 
verses  to  anecdotal  narratives,  and  from  critical  estimates  to  com- 
prehensive monographs.  Some  of  them  I have  not  read;  there 
may,  for  aught  I know,  be  some,  published  in  other  lands,  whose 
titles  I have  not  heard.  Those  known  to  me  afford,  almost  without 
exception,  very  pleasant  reading.  They  describe  a singularly 
fascinating  personality ; they  stimulate  thought ; they  raise  many 
issues.  Above  all,  they  suggest  much  concerning  that  well-worn 
but  still  delightful  topic — the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  style. 
And  it  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  that  those  volumes  must 
surely  contain  everything  of  interest  concerning  the  man  Stevenson 
and  all  that  can  be  said  with  profit  touching  his  writings.  In  point 
of  fact,  to  read  them  is  to  discover  that  such  suppositions  are  wholly 
erroneous.  Our  knowledge  of  Stevenson  has  been  gathered  piece- 
meal. As  volume  succeeds  volume  we  discover,  like  Carlyle  when 
he  read  Robertson’s  “ Charles  V.,”  “ new  vistas  in  all  directions.” 
The  biography  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour — long  looked  for  from  the 
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pen  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin— came  somewhat  late  into  the  field,  and  is 
already  largely  supplemented  by  several  still  later  volumes  which  tell 
us  much  unknown  to  us  before.  The  “ Memories  of  Vailima  ” are 
something  more  than  a commentary  on  the  “ Vailima  Letters,”  and 
many  fresh,  characteristic  anecdotes  are  brought  together  in  Mr. 
Arthur  Johnstone’s  volume  on  Stevenson’s  life  and  work  in  the 
Pacific.  Thus  far,  indeed,  the  writer  of  an  article  on  Stevenson  has 
invariably  held  at  least  one  advantage  over  his  predecessors,  for 
fresh  material  has  come  to  hand  as  he  sat  down  to  his  task. 
Presently,  no  doubt,  the  channels  of  record  will  run  dry  ; but  they 
are  not  yet  exhausted. 

The  present  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  admiration  of 
the  man  and  his  works.  I fell  an  early  and  easy  victim  to  the  allure- 
ments of  “Treasure  Island,”  “Kidnapped,”  and  “The  Silverado 
Squatters,”  and  am  not  yet  ashamed  of  my  fall.  To  Stevenson  I 
could  have  subscribed  myself  “ very  sincerely  yours  ” with  deeper 
honesty  than  is  common  to  such  signatory  declarations.  And  if  I, 
like  so  many  others,  essay  to  write  upon  Stevenson,  it  is  because  I 
have  long  wished  to  utter  something  which  shall  be  at  once  a tribute 
to  his  memory  and  a thank-offering  for  his  help.  That  help,  as 
others  must  know  even  better  than  I,  he  exercised,  both  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  in  various  ways  ; but  in  no  direction  has  it  been 
more  salutary  than  in  the  stimulating  example  of  his  own  incompar- 
able industry.  He  compels  our  admiration,  hardly  so  much  for  his 
own  rare  gifts  as  for  the  still  more  rare  pertinacity  by  which  he  put 
them  to  the  proof.  No  critic  could  do  justice  to  the  writings  of 
Stevenson  who  failed  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  penned.  The  remark  may  appear  trivial ; but  its  applica- 
tion is  so  often  neglected  that  it  needs  repetition.  Some  of  Milton’s 
ablest  editors  seem  to  forget  that  he  could  not  see  the  manuscript  of 
“ Paradise  Lost.” 


II. 

“ For  fourteen  years  I have  not  had  a day’s  real  health ; I have 
wakened  sick  and  gone  to  bed  weary  ; and  I have  done  my  work 
unflinchingly.”  The  words  are  Stevenson’s  own.  Many  could  pen 
the  first  two  clauses  with  a sense  of  personal  fitness  ; how  few  could 
add  the  last  ! From  before  the  days  of  “ Ordered  South  ” the 
blood-hounds  of  consumption  had  been  on  his  track,  but  he  kept 
them  long  at  bay.  Like  Mr.  John  Morley  after  a famous  fight  at 
Newcastle,  Stevenson  might  have  exclaimed  : “lama  difficult  man 
to  deal  with  when  I have  my  back  against  the  wall.”  Consider  the 
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facts.  He  worked,  often  enough,  while  the  strong  man  idled. 
When  physical  endurance  was  utterly  exhausted  he  lay  and  formed 
further  plans.  Some  of  his  earlier  essays  were  written  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  “prison-house.”  At  Bournemouth,  in  1885,  he 
wrote  the  article  on  “ Style  ” during  five  days  passed  in  bed ; many 
persons,  tolerably  skilled  in  literature,  could  not  have  produced  a 
substitute  for  it  in  five  weeks.  Shortly  afterwards,  having  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  search  of  health,  he  came  to  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, and  stayed  awhile  in  a sanatorium  on  the  shores  of  Saranac. 
Here,  under  the  circumstances,  most  men  would  have  indulged  in  a 
cessation  from  labour.  But  Stevenson,  with  the  thermometer  at 
thirty  degrees  below  zero,  enjoyed  a reperusal  of  “ The  Phantom 
Ship,”  and  busied  himself  with  the  initial  evolution  of  “ The  Master 
of  Ballantrae,”  so  largely  does  character  defy  the  adventitious 
circumstances  of  life.  Or,  to  cite  an  extreme  instance,  we  know 
how,  in  1879,  after  camping  out  on  the  mountains  beyond  Monterey, 
where  for  two  nights  he  lay  under  a tree  “ in  a sort  of  stupor,”  he 
found  his  way  into  the  little  Mexican  town,  where  he  sojourned 
some  weeks,  and  had  the  necessary  heart  and  skill  to  pen  “ The 
Pavilion  on  the  Links,”  which  I venture  to  think  lies  very  near  the 
high-water  mark  of  English  prose. 

So  conspicuous  is  this  element  of  courage  in  Stevenson  that  I 
should  wish  a son  of  mine  to  be  deeply  read  in  his  biography  and 
books.  Their  moral  value  is  unquestionably  great.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  In  Stevenson's  stories  we  meet  with  revolting 
incidents  and  with  objectionable  characters.  You  would  not,  for 
instance,  wish  your  boy  to  emulate  John  Silver  or  Uncle  Gordon. 
But  he  will  come  in  contact  with  their  morality,  or  will  encounter 
their  cunning,  without  searching  for  such  in  the  pages  of  Stevenson. 
Moreover,  so  composite  is  human  character  that  few  persons, 
however  mean  or  vile,  are  wholly  without  redeeming  features.  We 
can  imagine  worse  men  than  the  novelist  has  ever  drawn,  and  the 
most  dangerous  wolves  go  about  in  sheep’s  clothing.  As  Stevenson 
says  in  “ An  Apology  for  Idlers,”  “ Though  Falstaff  was  neither  sober 
nor  very  honest,  I think  I could  name  one  or  two  long-faced 
Barabbases  whom  the  world  could  better  have  done  without.”  I 
am  concerned,  rather,  with  those  admirable  traits  only  too  often 
absent  from  the  life-story  of  authors,  but  which  are  abundantly 
manifested  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  most  copious  “ Stevensoniana.” 
With  Stevenson,  doctrine  and  practice  walk  hand  in  hand ; his 
theories  are  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  life.  Very 
profitably,  we  may  compare  his  self-mastery  with  the  self-abandonment 
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of  Byron ; his  equanimity  with  the  petty  ragings  of  Voltaire ; his 
domestic  fidelity  with  the  lapses  of  Rousseau  ; his  unfailing  courtesy 
with  the  angry  outbursts  of  Carlyle ; his  true  humility  with  the 
arrogance  of  Landor;  his  cheerful  optimism  with  the  sombre 
pessimism  of  Schopenhauer.  And  if,  when  we  turn  from 
Stevenson  himself  to  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  we  lack  the  wit  to 
perceive  that  the  men  of  “The  Wrecker”  or  “The  Ebb-Tide”  are 
not  limned  as  copies  for  our  imitation,  we  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
choose  our  own  way  to  perdition.  When  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
— in  almost  every  respect  a shrewd  and  learned  critic — complained 
that  he  “ could  not  follow  the  fate  of  such  wretches  with  a pretence 
of  sympathy”  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  nobody, 
and  least  of  all  Stevenson  himself,  expected  him  to  d~o  anything  of 
the  kind.  Does  any  great  writer  desire  his  readers  to  sympathise 
with  the  villain  or  villains  of  his  piece  ? Presumably,  he  wishes  us 
to  feel  interested  in  them  ; but  interest  does  not  connote  sympathy, 
save  in  minds  wholly  lacking  discrimination.  Stevenson,  I think, 
hardly  ever  fails  to  arrest  and  retain  our  attention.  It  has  been 
remarked,  by  the  least  discerning  of  his  biographers,  that  “his 
villains  make  villainy  interesting.” 

III. 

I have  alluded  to  his  incomparable  industry.  Author  of  that 
clever  piece  of  paradox,  “ An  Apology  for  Idlers,”  he  was  himself  a 
great  worker,  and  few  men  have  accomplished  so  much  under 
equally  adverse  circumstances.  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  tells  us  that 
in  1887  Stevenson  wrote  to  Mr.  lies  : “I  imagine  nobody  had 
ever  such  pains  to  learn  a trade  as  I had  ; but  I slogged  at  it  day  in 
and  day  out ; and  I frankly  believe  (thanks  to  my  dire  industry),  I 
have  done  more  with  smaller  gifts  than  almost  any  man  of  letters  in 
the  world.”  The  “ smaller  gifts  ” must  be  taken  with  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt,  for  Stevenson  held  modest  views  touching  his  own 
mental  endowments.  The  point  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is 
provocative  of  controversy.  For,  as  I venture  to  think,  Carlyle’s 
remark  about  genius  being  merely  “ the  capacity  for  taking  infinite 
pains  ” is  almost  wholly  misleading.  A man  of  genius  will  in  ten 
days  write  something  which  his  less  gifted  rival  cannot  produce  in 
ten  years.  To  a man  deficient  in  industry  the  greatest  gifts  may  be 
of  little  use,  as  we  perceive,  clearly  enough,  when  we  contrast  the 
genius  of  Coleridge  with  his  finished  work ; but  to  say  this  is  not  to 
confound  the  one  qualification  with  the  other,  as  did  Carlyle.  In 
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Stevenson  the  gift  and  the  industry  were  commensurate,  and  the 
result  was  happy.  We  know  from  his  own  testimony  that  his 
published  work  represented  but  a small  part  of  his  labours,  for  he 
usually  re-wrote  his  manuscript  several  times,  and  he  thought  and 
said  that  every  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  author  would  do  the 
same.  “This  idealism  in  honesty  can  only  be  supported  by 
perpetual  effort ; the  standard  is  easily  lowered,  the  artist  who  says 
‘ It  will  do  ’ is  on  the  downward  path.”  He  might  have  added,  in 
the  words  of  Byron,  “ ’Twere  well  if  others  followed  my  example.” 
How  seldom  that  example  is  followed  is  best  known  to  those  who 
read  widely  in  the  many  provinces  of  literature. 

And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  distinguish  between  two 
very  different  qualifications  for  the  practice  of  literature.  Both  are 
sufficiently  helpful  when  accompanied  and  balanced  by  other  gifts 
and  graces ; but  in  the  absence  of  such,  their  exercise  may  avail 
little.  There  is  general,  and  there  is  particular,  perseverance ; the 
latter,  as  literary  history  shows  clearly,  may  degenerate  into  a mere 
pertinacity  in  the  completion  of  worthless  trifles.  This  pertinacity, 
so  indispensable  in  the  eyes  of  smaller  men,  is  seldom  wooed  with 
much  fervour  by  writers  of  commanding  genius.  The  author  who 
leaves  behind  him  many  finished  works  is  usually  also  a man  of 
many  fragments.  Now,  Stevenson,  as  is  well  known,  was  so  full  of 
projects  that  most  of  them  were  soon  laid  aside,  or  few  would  have 
reached  completion.  But  some  of  his  friends,  who  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  foresee  his  long  list  of  volumes,  were  often 
surprised  when,  having  asked  concerning  some  projected  tale  or 
essay,  they  found  he  had  relinquished  or  perhaps  forgotten  it.  Wise 
after  the  event,  we  see  that  this  apparent  slackness  of  purpose  was 
less  the  outcome  of  infirmity  than  of  the  exercise  of  an  unfailing 
judgment.  “ Voces  Fidelium  ” and  the  “ Covenanting  novel  ” are 
alike  lost  to  us,  and  “ Monmouth  ” and  “ Robin  Hood  ” have  joined 
“ The  Vanity  of  Morals  ” in  the  limbo  of  oblivion.  The  rejection 
of  these  by  Stevenson  was  due  to  no  lack  of  perseverance; 
but  he  saw,  clearly  enough,  that  their  success,  like  the  wit  of 
Gratiano,  was  “ not  worth  the  search.”  A less  skilful  or  less  honest 
judge  of  literary  workmanship  would  probably  have  completed  them 
all ; and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  would  have  sent  them  to  the 
printer.  But  Stevenson,  if  he  did  not  always  know  what  to  leave  in 
the  inkpot,  was  at  least  an  excellent  judge  of  what  to  throw  into  the 
wastepaper-basket.  If  we  be  wise,  we  shall  judge  a man  less  by  his 
many  abandoned  projects  than  by  the  few  which  he  nurtured  to  per- 
fection. For  his  rejection  of  much,  his  sacrifice  of  the  cruder  fruits 
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of  effort,  is  a measure  of  his  regard  for  the  honour  of  his  vocation. 
And  the  fact  that  his  thirty  fine  volumes  perpetuate  so  small  a part 
of  his  attempted  work  is  a proof  that  Stevenson  possessed,  in  no 
small  degree,  that  restless  mental  energy  which  is  so  sure  a sign  of 
genius.  If  this  be  praise,  it  is  merited  by  few  writers,  of  any  age  or 
nation,  so  richly  as  by  him.  He  was  continually  destroying  the 
work  of  his  own  hand.  “I  must  have  had  some  disposition  to 
learn  ; for  I clear-sightedly  condemned  my  own  performances.  I 
liked  doing  them  indeed  ; but  when  they  were  done,  I could  see 
they  were  rubbish.”  We  may  be  equally  sure  that  he  knew  the 
worth  of  his  completed  work.  He  saw  as  clearly  as  any  of  his 
friends  that  his  paper  on  “ Victor  Hugo  ” was  an  advance  on  his 
earlier  work  ; he  rejoiced  in  the  merits  of  “ The  Beach  of  Falesa  ” ; 
he  felt  that  he  was  nearing  high-water  mark  in  “ Weir  of  Hermiston.” 
Such  accuracy  of  self-appreciation  is  rare  among  average  men,  but  it 
seems  natural  enough  in  Stevenson,  in  whom  mental  shrewdness 
and  moral  integrity  went  hand  in  hand.  It  is  often  urged,  with 
varying  reasons,  that  no  writer  is  a sound  critic  of  his  own  work. 
“ I venture,”  as  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  often  says,  “ respectfully  to  deny 
this  doctrine  altogether  ” ; and  I fancy  that  Stevenson  would  have 
endorsed  Gibbon’s  dictum:  “The  author  himself  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  performance ; no  one  has  so  deeply  meditated  on  the 
subject ; no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  the  event.” 

I have  drawn  a distinction  between  general  perseverance  and  a 
pertinacity  touching  individual  tasks.  Similarly  I think  we  must 
discriminate  between  a writer’s  general  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
and  his  self-distrust  regarding  particular  efforts.  One  might  illustrate 
the  point  from  a hundred  biographies  or  from  personal  experience. 
Gibbon,  whom  I have  just  cited,  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own 
learning  and  abilities ; but,  once  committed  to  the  “ Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,”  he  was  awed  by  the  magnitude  and 
difficulties  of  his  task.  Authors,  like  other  men,  are  of  infinitely 
varied  temperament,  but  most  of  them  know  that  transitory  feeling 
of  incapacity  which  arises  when  they  have  promised  to  write  a book. 
Like  Lord  Derby,  or  Tierney,  or  Macaulay,  who  never  rose  to  speak 
without  misgivings,  an  author  feels  his  withers  unstrung  as  he  sees 
before  him  the  long  road  that  he  must  tread.  But  time  passes,  the 
book  grows  page  by  page,  and  his  confidence  waxes  with  its  growth. 
Stevenson  knew  and  confessed  these  misgivings,  which  indicated  no 
weakness,  but  rather  proved  how  clearly  he  recognised  that  art  is 
difficult.  And  those  who  insist  on  the  number  of  a writer’s  abortive 
plans  merely  exemplify  the  further  truth  that  criticism  is  easy. 
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IV. 

1 was  once  confessing  my  literary  prejudices  to  a friend  who 
loves  a good  book  as  he  loves  the  sunset,  Turner’s  landscapes,  or  the 
woodland  pathways  of  England.  After  much  talk  we  waxed  way- 
ward and  paradoxical ; we  disparaged  one  another’s  favourites,  and 
I fear  some  reputations  were  severely  handled.  Then  we  turned 
our  attention  to  Stevenson,  and  found  ourselves  more  nearly  in 
accord.  We  agreed,  as  I remember  well,  that  the  life  of  a book  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  its  style.  Indeed,  as  regards  its  chances 
of  longevity,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  style  of  a book  is 
more  important  than  its  subject.  Countless  volumes  have  died 
because  their  weighty  arguments  were  ill-expressed ; countless 
others  still  live  because,  however  trivial  their  matter,  their  style  has 
secured  for  them  a niche  in  the  world’s  library.  It  is  certain  that 
no  badly  written  book  is  literature.  Moreover,  so  essential  is 
artistic  excellence  that  it  is  obvious,  even  through  the  dark  glasses 
of  translation,  that  the  authors  of  our  Christian  Scriptures  were 
“ careful  of  the  form.”  If  corroboration  be  asked,  I may  turn  to 
G.  H.  Lewes.  “ Except  in  the  rare  cases  of  great  dynamic  thinkers 
whose  thoughts  are  as  turning-points  in  the  history  of  our  race,  it  is 
by  style  that  writers  gain  distinction,  by  style  they  secure  their 
immortality.”  Can  the  reader  name  any  book  which  is  at  once 
devoid  of  style  and  universally  known  and  loved  ? The  immortality 
of  a book  is  assured  by  a gradual  consensus  of  praise,  and  no  book 
is  indisputably  great  until  it  is  old.  Its  subject  is  therefore,  if  you 
please,  “ antiquated,”  and  it  owes  its  life  to  the  charm  with  which 
its  author  has  invested  it. 

We  cannot  analyse  that  charm.  Style  is  complex  in  character, 
and  has  hitherto  eluded  definition.  The  higher  graces  of  literature 
are  nameless,  and  the  perception  of  them  is  commensurate  with  the 
mental  and  ethical  culture  of  the  reader.  If,  when  reading  the  earlier 
chapters  of  “ The  Master  of  Ballantrae,”  you  cannot  see  a hundred 
evidences  of  their  author’s  consummate  skill,  you  have  but  tasted 
the  springs  of  literature.  No  mere  argumentation  can  persuade  you 
that  the  author  of  “ The  Silverado  Squatters”  is  an  artist  of  exquisite 
gifts  if  you  cannot  perceive  it  for  yourself.  Let  us  open  at 
random  : — 

“ Of  all  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
inscrutable.  There  is  no  special  loveliness  in  that  gray  country,  with 
its  rainy,  sea-beat  archipelago ; its  fields  of  dark  mountains;  its 
unsightly  places,  black  with  coal ; its  treeless,  sour,  unfriendly-looking 
vol.  ccxcix.  no.  2097.  x 
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corn-lands  ; its  quaint,  gray,  castled  city,  where  the  bells  clash  of 
a Sunday,  and  the  wind  squalls,  and  the  salt  showers  fly  and  beat. 
I do  not  even  know  if  I desire  to  live  there  ; but  let  me  hear,  in 
some  far  land,  a kindred  voice  sing  out,  1 Oh,  why  left  I my  hame  ? ’ 
and  it  seems  at  once  as  if  no  beauty  under  the  kind  heavens,  and  no 
society  of  the  wise  and  good,  can  repay  me  for  my  absence  from  my 
country.  And  though  I think  I would  rather  die  elsewhere,  yet  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  I long  to  be  buried  among  good  Scots  clods. 
I will  say  it  fairly,  it  grows  on  me  with  every  year  : there  are  no  stars 
so  lovely  as  Edinburgh  street-lamps.  When  I forget  thee,  Auld 
Reekie,  may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  ! ” 

It  is  easier  for  the  hypercritical  to  suggest  blemishes  in  this  than 
to  perceive  its  general  excellence.  “ We  need  not  say  that  a place 
is  unsightly  if  it  is  black  with  coal.  . . . Why  does  Stevenson  write 
4 of  a Sunday  y ; why  4 kind  heavens ’ ? Why  not  acknowledge  the 
obligation  and  quote  Goldsmith’s  4 kinder  skies  ’ ? ” Such  objections 
are  easily  offered,  but  they  are  beside  the  mark.  They  leave 
untouched  the  careful  co-ordination  of  parts,  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  to  an  inevitable  climax,  the  slight  yet  happy  allusions, 
artfully  contrived  to  bring  the  salient  features  of  Edinburgh  before 
the  reader,  veluti  in  speculum.  The  purpose  of  the  paragraph  is 
completely  accomplished,  and  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barrie,  or 
Mr.  Crockett,  or  44  Ian  Maclaren  ” if  they  ever  read  it  unmoved. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  remarked,  in  44  Essays  in  Little,”  that 
Stevenson’s  earlier  essays  “smelt  a trifle  of  the  lamp,  and  were, 
therefore,  dear  to  some  and  an  offence  to  others.”  But  the  same 
critic  and  friend  also  says  44  Mr.  Stevenson  had  a style  of  his  own.” 
Each  of  these  utterances  might  inspire  a literary  sermon.  To  say 
that  an  essay  smells  of  the  lamp  is,  I suppose,  to  say  that  its  sedulous 
elaboration  is  obvious  to  the  eye  and  ear — which,  as  Mr.  Lang  says, 
is  to  some  an  offence.  Now,  speaking  as  a writer  to  writers,  I have 
never  yet  understood  where  that  offence  lies.  I believe  that,  to  the 
comparatively  illiterate  or  unscholarly,  any  page  by  Hazlitt,  or 
Symonds,  or  Pater,  or  Stevenson,  or  by  Mr.  Lang  himself  (if  penned 
in  his  less  hurried  hours)  appears  to  have  slipped  from  their  pens 
quite  easily,  unstudied  and  unpruned.  But  I also  believe  that  such 
essayists,  when  reading  essays,  can  see  clearly  that,  while  apparently 
written  with  unpremeditated  ease,  they  are  in  reality  artfully  disposed 
mosaics.  A less  practised  critic  may  perceive  the  finished  excellence, 
but  he  does  not  see  the  essay  in  the  making,  just  as  it  is  possible  to 
know  that  a political  44  leader  ” is  sequential  and  convincing  without 
knowing  that  its  author  is  a master  of  the  arts  of  evasion  and  transition. 
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Stevenson  has  been  called  a “ mannerist,”  and  the  use  of  the 
epithet  presumably  implies  a charge.  His  style  is  known  for  its 
individual  eccentricities  ; Stevenson  is  Stevensonian.  A like  charge 
might  be  urged  against  every  great  writer;  from  Montaigne  to 
Voltaire,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.  Every  writer  who  has  “a  style 
of  his  own  ” is  a mannerist ; if  his  style  is  not  his  own,  it  is  of  little 
worth.  Unless  his  style  is  sufficiently  differentiated  from  that  of 
other  men,  it  cannot  be  recognised  as  “ his  own  ” ; and  if  it  be  so 
differentiated,  it  is  less  the  outcome  of  general  canons  of  art  than  of 
certain  peculiarities  in  their  application.  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise, 
the  work  of  a writer  cannot  be  recognised  unless  it  displays  mannerisms 
characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  himself.  Southey  at  his  best  is 
almost  devoid  of  mannerism;  as  Coleridge  said,  one  reads  him 
without  thinking  of  his  style  at  all  ; and  for  this  reason  I doubt 
whether  an  unremembered  page  from  his  pen  would  be  assigned  to 
its  author,  save  by  guess-work.  Now,  this  is  at  variance  with  what 
we  learnt  in  our  youth.  “ Don’t  imitate  Johnson,  or  Burke,  or 
Lamb,  or  Macaulay.  You  may,  perhaps,  reproduce  their  mannerisms, 
but  you  cannot  hope  to  copy  their  style.”  The  warning  implies  a 
distinction  which  I do  not  admit.  When  we  speak  of  the  “ style  ” 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Addison,  or  Hazlitt,  or  Stevenson,  we  do 
not  refer  to  any  inherent  quality  in  their  writings  as  distinct  from 
“ manner.”  The  two  qualities  are  inseparable — or,  rather,  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  each  other.  If  manner  be  absent  a volume  is, 
strictly  speaking,  styleless ; it  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  the  work 
of  anybody  reasonably  skilled  in  the  syntaxis  of  prose  or  the  laws  of 
prosody.  I will  venture  the  assertion  that,  mannerisms  apart,  neither 
Mr.  Morley  nor  Mr.  Swinburne  can  detect  the  authorship  of  an 
anonymous  article  in  the  “ Fortnightly  ” or  the  “ Times.”  If  they 
do  detect  its  authorship  it  is  because,  however  carefully  the  author 
has  tried  to  preserve  his  anonymity,  he  has  unwittingly  displayed 
that  minimum  of  manner  which  has  sufficed  for  his  detection.  I 
will  cite  an  instance  to  point  my  meaning.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  and 
others  have  recently  traced  some  of  Lamb’s  casual  essays  and  have 
assigned  them  a place  in  the  collected  works.  For  the  most  part 
this  has  been  done  on  grounds  of  internal  evidence.  Were  those 
essays  recognised  by  any  qualities  of  style  as  distinguished  from 
manner  ? I believe  not ; and  if  corroboration  be  again  asked  I will 
quote  De  Quincey : “ The  word  ‘ style  ’ has  with  us  a two-fold 
meaning  : one,  the  narrow  meaning,  expressing  the  mere  synthesis 
onomaton,  the  syntaxis  or  combination  of  words  into  sentences  ; the 
other  of  far  wider  extent,  and  expressing  all  possible  relations  that 
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can  arise  between  thoughts  and  words  —the  total  effect  of  a writer  as 
derived  from  manner  .”  The  last  italics  are  mine.  In  short,  a writer 
may  regulate  his  sentences  and  order  his  paragraphs  with  the  precision 
of  Comte  ; he  may  look  askance  at  the  adjective,  like  Mr.  Morley ; 
he  may  linger  lovingly  on  the  open  vowel  and  the  resonant  phrase, 
like  Mr.  Swinburne  ; but  these  exercises  will  do  little  to  distinguish 
his  prose  from  that  of  any  equally  careful  contemporary  unless  he 
has  a knack  in  execution  which  is  indeed  his  own.  And  that  knack 
in  execution  is  called  “mannerism.” 

V. 

The  case  for  Stevenson  has  been  admirably  stated  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul : “ Stevenson  is  one  of  the  very  few  really  exquisite 
and  admirable  writers  who  deliberately  sat  down  to  form  a 
style.  He  was  singularly  frank  about  it.  He  has  told  the  public 
what  he  read,  and  how  he  read  it,  and  a very  strange  blend  of 
authors  it  was.  In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a thousand  the  result  would  have  been  a disastrous  failure. 
In  Mr.  Stevenson’s  case  it  was  a brilliant  success.”  Nobody  will 
dispute  Mr.  Paul’s  conclusion.  Thus  far  there  is  a consensus 
of  opinion ; Stevenson,  if  he  be  found  among  the  immortals,  will 
owe  the  distinction  to  his  charm  of  style.  Of  his  individuality  there 
can  surely  be  no  question  ; his  hand  is  easily  recognised.  I do  not 
see  how  we  can  deny  that  such  a style  is  new.  It  differs  from  that 
of  every  other  writer  ; it  differs  immeasurably  from  that  of  most. 
As  Mr.  Christie  Murray  has  put  it,  “Stevenson’s  main  literary 
prompting  was  to  say  a thing  as  well  as  it  could  possibly  be  said.” 
So  far  so  good ; but  Mr.  Murray  had  an  axe  to  grind,  and  I fancy 
he  gave  it  too  sharp  an  edge.  He  was  anxious — I think,  wisely — to 
expose  the  folly  of  those  who  would  compare  Stevenson  with  Scott 
as  a creator  of  circumstance  or  delineator  of  men.  I think  he  went 
farther  than  he  intended.  He  allowed  some  contradictions  to  slip 
from  his  pen,  and  he  either  ignored  or  did  not  perceive  them.  He 
tells  us  that  Stevenson  “ did  nothing  new  ” ; that  his  method  is 
“ devoid  of  personality  ” ; that  he  was  “ essentially  a reproducer.” 
But  we  read  on,  and  presently  Mr.  Murray  adds  that  Stevenson 
“ had  an  alembic  of  his  own  which  made  old  things  new  ” — he  does 
not  say  that  the  old  things  are  merely  made  to  appear  new.  He 
says  that  Stevenson  “ cannot  be  set  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  any 
of  the  giants”;  but  “giant”  is  a relative  term,  and  the  author  of 
thirty  volumes — who,  as  Mr.  Murray  justly  says,  “ scarcely  published 
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aline  which  may  not  afford  the  most  captious  reader  pleasure” — must 
surely  have  towered  above  the  multitude  of  writers  as  Saul  above  his 
brethren.  Moreover,  Mr.  Murray  exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy : 
“ Stevenson  will  have  no  imitators,  as  original  men  always  have.” 
Will  he  now  republish  that  forecast  unaltered  ? Does  he  know  the 
“ Stevensonian  ” novels  of  adventure,  from  “ Dead  Man’s  Rock  ” 
onwards  ? I can,  I hope,  see  as  clearly  as  the  critic  that  Stevenson’s 
cameos  could  be  easily  hidden  in  Scott’s  castle  ; but  this  hardly 
implies  so  much  as  may  be  supposed.  Personally,  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt — “ Weir  of  Hermiston  ” notwithstanding — that  such 
works  as  “ The  Heart  of  Midlothian  ” or  “ The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor  ” lay  wholly  beyond  Stevenson’s  reach.  But  if  we  are  merely 
putting  man  against  man — if  we  would  estimate  the  relative  rarity 
of  their  abilities,  natural  or  acquired — we  must  remember  that  such 
masterpieces  in  petto  as  Stevenson  gave  us  in  a score  of  essays  were 
equally  beyond  the  reach  of  Scott.  Or,  to  make  what  is  perhaps  a 
fairer  comparison,  can  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Mirror  ” be  set  beside  “ A 
Lodging  for  the  Night  ” ? 

Let  us  look  at  those  “ cameos  ” — those  brief  essays,  for  instance, 
to  which  we  owe  so  many  happy  hours.  They  are  all  so  excellent, 
so  perfect  in  finish,  so  shrewd,  so  kindly,  and  so  wise,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  praise  one  volume  above  the  rest.  I open  an  old 
favourite,  “ Memories  and  Portraits,”  and  as  I turn  its  pages  I ask 
myself  where  I can  find  such  another  rally  of  fugitive  recollections. 
It  exemplifies  a truth  insisted  upon  by  Macaulay : we  shun  the 
egotist  in  daily  life,  but  authors  are  often  at  their  best  when  they 
write  about  themselves.  Nothing  in  Hazlitt’s  many  volumes  is 
better  than  “My  First  Acquaintance  with  Poets”;  and  I would 
willingly  sacrifice  the  rest  of  Hugh  Miller  to  retain  “ My  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters.”  The  short  papers  in  “ Memories  and  Portraits  ” 
contain  sketches  of  personal  history  so  familiar  to  readers  that  I 
dare  not  dwell  on  them ; but  they  embody  much  description,  too,  and 
I could  name  critics  who  are  loth  to  acknowledge  how  good  that 
description  is.  Here  is  a vignette  from  “ Memoirs  of  an  Islet  ” : — 

“ In  fine  weather,  when  by  the  spy-glass  on  the  hill  the  sea  was 
observed  to  run  low  upon  the  reef,  there  would  be  a sound  of 
preparation  in  the  very  early  morning ; and  before  the  sun  has  risen 
from  behind  Ben  More,  the  tender  would  steam  out  of  the  bay. 
Over  fifteen  sea  miles  of  the  great  blue  Atlantic  rollers  she  ploughed 
her  way,  trailing  at  her  tail  a brace  of  wallowing  stone-lighters. 
The  open  ocean  widened  upon  either  board,  and  the  hills  of  the 
mainland  began  to  go  down  on  the  horizon,  before  she  came  to 
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her  unhomely  destination,  and  lay-to  at  last  where  the  rock  clapped 
its  black  head  above  the  swell,  with  the  tall  iron  barrack  on  its 
spider  legs,  and  the  truncated  tower,  and  the  cranes  waving  their 
arms,  and  the  smoke  of  the  engine  fire  rising  in  the  mid-sea.” 

Is  not  this,  to  quote  Mr.  Kipling,  the  work  of  a man  who 
“ makes  most  delicate  inlay  work  in  black  and  white,  and  files  out 
to  the  fraction  of  a hair  ” ? It  reads  easily  ; it  is  a mere  transcript 
from  memoranda  in  manuscript  or  memory ; but  the  difficulty  of 
writing  thus  is  known  only  to  those  who  practise  the  art  of  its 
author.  I have  quoted  the  passage  because,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  in  Stevenson’s  very  best  manner.  A “the”  might  be  deleted 
here  and  there,  and  at  least  one  adjective  would  have  been  cut  out 
in  the  day  of  more  rigorous  excision  ; but,  as  it  stands,  it  is  the 
work  of  one  who,  as  Mr.  Cope  Cornford  has  said,  “ wields  the 
English  tongue  with  a fastidious  and  delighted  mastery.”  Or,  if 
we  would  hear  Stevenson  as  he  touches  on  the  graver  issues  of 
life  and  death,  we  may  turn  to  his  paper  entitled  “ Old  Mortality.” 

“The  length  of  man’s  life,  which  is  endless  to  the  brave  and 
busy,  is  scorned  by  his  ambitious  thought.  He  cannot  bear  to  have 
come  for  so  little,  and  to  go  again  so  wholly.  He  cannot  bear, 
above  all,  in  that  brief  scene,  to  be  still  idle,  and,  by  way  of  cure, 
neglects  the  little  that  he  has  to  do.  The  parable  of  the  talent  is  the 
brief  epitome  of  youth.  To  believe  in  immortality  is  one  thing,  but 
it  is  first  needful  to  believe  in  life.  Denunciatory  preachers  seem 
not  to  suspect  that  they  may  be  taken  gravely  and  in  evil  part ; that 
young  men  may  come  to  think  of  time  as  of  a moment,  and,  with 
the  pride  of  Satan,  wave  back  the  inadequate  gift.  Yet  here  is  a 
true  peril ; this  it  is  that  sets  them  to  pace  the  graveyard  alleys  and 
to  read,  with  strange  extremes  of  pity  and  derision,  the  memorials  of 
the  dead.” 

I do  not  know  whether  this  “ smells  of  the  lamp,”  and  I am  not 
careful  to  inquire  at  the  hands  of  critics  whose  olfactory  organs 
are  more  highly  specialised  than  mine.  Its  merit  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  expresses  certain  considerations  with  a nicety  to  which  few 
writers  can  attain,  and  it  matters  little  to  readers  whether  such 
adequate  utterance  be  the  outcome  of  ease  or  of  difficulty. 

“ Memories  and  Portraits  ” does  not  contain  Stevenson’s  finest 
work  as  an  essayist.  Studies  of  more  worth  and  consequence,  and 
sketches  on  a broader  canvas,  are  in  “ Across  the  Plains  ” ; there  are 
themes  more  subtly  handled  and  sentiments  yet  more  deftly 
expressed  in  “ Virginibus  Puerisque.”  How  many  and  how  diverse 
are  the  sympathies  evoked  by  a perusal  of  those  three  books  ! 
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Turning  their  pages  we  perceive,  as  in  a kaleidoscope,  the  con 
stituents  of  his  genius ; and,  holding  a brief  for  Stevenson,  we  might 
urge  our  case  solely  on  their  merits. 

He  is  never  dull.  He  does  not  keep  you  moralising  on  the 
bridge  ere  he  accompanies  you  into  the  town  ; nor  does  he — “ there’s 
one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this  ” — hold  the  door  in  your  face  whilst 
you  speculate  on  the  treasures  in  the  house.  We  are  told  of  an  old 
lady  who  went  to  hear  a sermon  from  a great  divine,  and  who  after- 
wards complained  that  he  was  so  long  laying  the  cloth  that  she  lost 
her  appetite  before  the  meal  was  set  before  her.  Stevenson  cannot 
be  charged  with  any  such  folly.  He  arrests  the  attention  with  his 
opening  sentences,  and  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  from  first  to 
last.  He  is  as  companionable  as  Hazlitt  or  Lamb  : I do  net  say  he 
has  the  knowledge  of  the  one  or  the  humour  of  the  other.  I do  not 
question  Mr.  Cope  Cornford’s  judgment  that,  “with  all  Stevenson’s 
brilliant  endowment  and  all  his  amazing  cleverness,  the  sane, 
serenely  humorous  vision  of  the  great  masters  is  denied  him.” 
Humour  he  has,  and  cynicism  too ; but  we  could  wish  for  more  of 
the  one,  while  we  can  hardly  complain  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
other  ; so  often  is  his  cynicism  drowned  in  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. He  is  epigrammatic,  but  his  pages  do  not  reveal  any  striving 
after  epigrams  that  do  not  always  come— a weakness  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  detected  in  Emerson.  The  essays  reveal  his  limitations 
no  less  clearly  than  his  powers,  and  for  this  reason  they  perfectly 
reflect  the  man.  In  “ Across  the  Plains  ” we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  “ ragged  aristocrat  of  letters,”  who  enjoys  each  step  in  life  in 
proportion  as  it  deviates  from  conventionality.  There  was,  perhaps, 
more  of  Thoreau  in  him  than  he  would  willingly  have  acknowledged. 
Both  men  loved  to  linger  in  the  pleasant  byways  of  reminiscence  ; 
both  loved  the  choice  morsels  of  the  literary  table ; both  loved 
heterodoxy  as  they  loved  the  open  air.  Both  knew  the  pleasures  of 
taking  a boat  up-stream ; both  had  watched  the  sunrise  from  the 
mountain-top.  Stevenson  wandered  as  much  as  Thoreau,  and  went 
farther  afield  ; and  so  persistent  was  his  literary  instinct  that  he 
described  many  of  the  places  he  visited.  Some  of  his  tenderest 
memories  were  topographical,  and  to  read  his  essays  is  to  see  the 
face  of  many  countries.  In  this  respect  those  essays  are  unique. 
The  child  wading  in  butter-burrs  on  the  sandy  isle  in  Allan  Water  ; 
the  waters  of  the  swirling  Dee  or  of  the  burn  behind  Kingussie  ; the 
low  wood  and  the  sheep-pool  hard  by  Kirk  Yetton  ; the  graveyard 
in  that  city  of  his  youth  where  he  adjusted  the  tumbled  hair  of  “ the 
wise  Eugenia  ” ; the  Ferry  Depot  at  New  York  ; the  emigrant  train 
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toiling  over  the  infinite  plains  of  Nebraska ; the  sand-pipers  following 
the  retiring  tide  in  the  bay  of  Monterey ; Barbizon,  with  its  memories 
of  Millet ; Gretz,  with  its  church  and  castle  and  “ bridge  of  many 
sterlings  ” ; these,  and  a hundred  other  vignettes  from  the  well-stored 
chambers  of  his  memory,  give  interest  and  colour  to  Stevenson’s 
many  essays  and  sketches.  Perhaps  Mr.  Baildon  has  said  the  best 
word  on  this  fascinating  topic  : “ Here  is  a man  who  does  some- 
thing more  than  warm  his  toes  at  a study  fire.  He  goes  to  Nature 
and  men,  and  brings  with  him  the  smell  of  ‘ caller  air/  the  scent  of 
the  fresh  earth,  and  the  bright  eye  and  springing  pulse  of  one  who 
faces  frankly  the  rough  weather  of  Nature  and  life.” 

VI. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  once  asked  when  Stevenson  was  going 
to  write  a “book.”  The  question,  asked  ten  years  earlier,  would 
have  seemed  more  pertinent  and  reasonable.  But  it  was  asked 
when  Stevenson  was  nearing  his  end,  when  “ Treasure  Island,” 
“Kidnapped,”  “ Catriona,”  and  “The  Master  of  Ballantrae  ” may, 
for  aught  I know,  have  lain  on  the  critic’s  table  ; and  I will  say, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  that  it  was  an  idle  question.  “Weir  of 
Hermiston,”  if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  was  then  in  the  making  : 
completed,  would  it  have  been  a “ book  ” ? The  question  takes  us 
to  the  bed-rock  of  matters  literary ; I cannot  discuss  it  here.  The 
critic  may  well  have  believed  that  Stevenson  could  do  even  better 
than  he  had  yet  done.  But  the  question  carried  with  it  a charge 
of  deficiency,  and  we  must  suppose  that  a “book”  from  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne’s  standpoint,  had  not  then  been  written  by  Stevenson.  It 
is  difficult  to  pursue  the  subject  and  avoid  the  obvious  and  common- 
place. Books  are  of  many  kinds,  and  are  not  necessarily  destructive 
of  one  another.  Let  us  look  for  divergence  rather  than  similarity 
in  our  search  for  some  standard  of  test.  The  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” 
and  “ Don  Quixote,”  “ Hamlet  ” and  “ Paradise  Lost,”  the  “ Canter- 
bury Tales”  and  “Marmion,”  are  surely  “books”  within  the  critic’s 
meaning ; but  they  differ  from  one  another  as  widely  as  readers  differ 
in  their  tastes,  and  probably  no  man  living  would  pronounce  them 
equally  entertaining.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Stevenson,  I believe  that 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  unwittingly  fell  into  an  old  error.  He  did  not 
judge  Stevenson’s  stories  on  their  own  merits ; he  searched  in  one 
man’s  cupboard  for  the  chattels  of  another.  I think  I know  the 
gist  of  the  whole  contention.  Stevenson’s  books — I speak  of  his 
fiction — are  “ books  for  boys.”  But  even  if  we  grant  the  assumption, 
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the  critic  has  missed  his  mark.  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” is  no  less 
incontestably  a “ book  ” than  “ Romola.” 

There  is  little  doubt,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a fragment, 
that  “ Weir  of  Hermiston  ” would  have  reflected  Stevenson’s  genius 
at  its  best.  Nobody  has  dared  to  do  for  that  wonderful  fragment 
what  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  did  for  “ St.  Ives.”  It  is  better  so  : 

Ah  ! who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power 
And  the  lost  clue  regain  ? 

The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin’s  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain. 

Some  of  Stevenson’s  short  stories,  his  novels  of  adventure,  and  many 
of  his  essays,  are  perhaps  as  good  as  he  could  ever  have  made 
them.  But  the  novel  of  manners,  the  novel  of  human  portraiture, 
came  more  slowly  to  his  hand.  Hence,  so  far  as  memory  serves 
me,  no  critic  of  eminence  has  suggested  that  “Kidnapped”  and 
“ Catriona  ” are  unworthy  of  the  hand  that  wrote  them  ; but  few  will 
deny  that  in  “ Prince  Otto,”  where  so  much  depends  on  a delicate 
handling  of  circumstance  and  a subtle  analysis  of  human  infirmities, 
there  is  something  lacking.  Stevenson  took  infinite  pains  with  it ; 
he  re-wrote  it  many  times  ere  it  appeared  in  “ Longman’s  Magazine  ” ; 
and  we  cannot  seriously  quarrel  with  it  on  the  score  of  style,  or  fail 
to  see  the  beauty  of  its  descriptive  passages.  To  Mr.  Lang  the  book 
seemed  “ an  extremely  elaborate  and  skilful  pastiche .”  He  found  in 
it  a fairyland,  but  not  the  fairyland  of  Perrault ; and  thought  that  the 
ladies,  beautiful  and  witty  and  subtle,  had  “ escaped  from  a novel 
of  Mr.  Meredith’s.” 

“ The  ladies  ” ! There  lies  the  rub.  Stevenson  could  do  many 
things  well ; he  could  describe  Paris  on  a winter’s  night,  or  the  march 
of  fogs  on  the  hills  of  San  Francisco,  or  a Trappist  monastery,  or  a 
duel  by  candle-light  at  Durrisdeer  ; but,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many 
readers,  he  could  hardly  portray  a woman.  Singularly  enough,  he 
seldom  tried  to  do  so.  His  stories,  like  most  others,  contain  women ; 
but  he  gives  us  silhouettes  rather  than  portraits.  Some  critics  main- 
tain that  he  drew  only  two  women:  Miss  Barbara  Grant  and  the 
elder  Kirstie. 

I would  plead  for  Catriona  Drummond.  She  has  a deal  of  grit 
and  a great  deal  of  girlish  nature,  and  is  essential  to  the  book  that 
rightly  bears  her  name.  She  may  not  appeal  to  some  ; but  if  you 
love  her,  you  love  her  much.  Stevenson  introduces  her  without 
preamble,  and  he  does  it  well : — 

“ One  was  a girl;  she  was  dressed  like  a lady,  and  had  a screen 
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of  the  Drummond  colours  on  her  head.  ...  It  chanced  the  girl 
turned  suddenly  about,  so  that  I saw  her  face  for  the  first  time.  . . . 
She  had  wonderful  bright  eyes,  like  stars  . . . but  what  I remembered 
the  most  clearly  was  the  way  her  lips  were  a trifle  open  as  she 
turned.  . . . 

“ She  made  me  a little,  distant  curtsey.  ‘ There  is  no  harm  done,’ 
said  she,  with  a pretty  accent,  most  like  the  English  (but  more 
agreeable).  4 A cat  may  look  at  a king.’  ” 

Daughter  of  that  old  rascal,  James  More,  she  has  the  blood  of 
Rob  Roy  in  her  veins  and  his  pride  in  her  heart.  But  her  pride — 
like  Dr.  Johnson’s — is  “ defensive  pride,”  and  is  very  serviceable  to 
her  in  the  exigencies  of  a chequered  life,  beset  with  pitfalls  where 
she  least  expects  them.  Stevenson  was  careful  to  make  her  a woman, 
though  a very  young  one,  before  he  made  her  a heroine.  She  is 
girl  enough  to  tell  Mrs.  Ogilvy  that  she  has  chatted  with  the  Laird 
of  Shaws,  and  candid  enough  to  confide  with  her  in  the  matter  of 
the  44  saxpence.”  She  can  read  David  far  more  clearly  than  David 
can  read  her,  for  he  is  long  in  discovering  that  she  is  jealous  of  his 
affection.  He  might  have  guessed  it  when  he  met  her  after  leaving 
Prestongrange’s.  Catriona  had  passed,  and  had  heard  singing  in  the 
house. 

44  * That  was  Miss  Grant,’  said  I,  ‘ the  eldest  and  the  bonniest.’ 

“ 4 They  say  they  are  all  beautiful,’  said  she. 

44 4 They  think  the  same  of  you,  Miss  Drummond,’  I replied,  ‘ and 
were  all  crowding  to  the  window  to  observe  you.’ 

44  4 It  is  a pity  about  my  being  so  blind,’  said  she,  4 or  I might 
have  seen  them  too.  And  you  were  in  the  house  ? You  must  have 
been  having  the  fine  time  with  the  fine  music  and  the  pretty 
ladies.’  ” 

David  makes  but  a fool’s  answer  to  the  pretty  lady  before  him, 
and  is  weakly  drawn  into  a passage  of  arms.  But  he  was  hard  hit, 
and  that  night  he  walked  alone  in  the  barley  fields,  and  had  such 
a sense  of  Catriona’s  presence  that  he  44  seemed  to  bear  her  in  his 
arms.”  It  was  long  before  he  had  her  in  his  arms  indeed  ; yet  her 
love  for  him  was  evident  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  despite  her  pride. 
David  dined  with  her  at  Dean,  when  on  his  way  to  meet  Alan  Breck 
in  the  wood  by  Silvermills.  They  parted  at  Mrs.  Ogilvy’s  gate.  They 
might  never  meet  again.  Catriona  told  David  he  was  true  and 
brave— 44  in  time  I think  you  will  be  more  of  a man  yet”  She  would 
tell  her  bairns  about  David  Balfour  ; she  kissed  his  hand  and  added, 
u The  heart  goes  with  the  lips.”  44  Was  ever  booby  in  this  humour 
woo’d?”  David  was  dilatory  in  love  as  Hamlet  in  revenge,  and 
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with  less  reason.  Afterwards,  in  Holland,  he  made  her  miserable 
by  his  nonsensical  restraint.  They  had  fallen  out  on  the  voyage, 
but  her  resentment  had  melted  like  mist ; and  when  she  saw  herself 
in  the  wrong  she  acted  as  a noble  girl  will  always  do,  and  their 
wounds  were  healed.  The  days  that  followed  might  have  been 
infinitely  more  pleasant,  for  David  could  have  acted  far  other  than 
he  did,  and  preserved  his  virtue.  But  he  is  a riddle  indeed,  and  we 
are  hardly  surprised  when  he  tells  “ Mr.  Drummond  ” that  he  will 
marry  Catriona  if  she  is  entirely  willing.  It  is  Alan  Breck  who  reads 
her  heart,  and  sees  her  worth  and  beauty  at  a glance,  and  the  incident 
of  their  meeting  shows  us  Stevenson  at  his  best.  It  is  strangely 
touching.  The  wanderer  who,  with  the  price  of  blood  on  his  head, 
had  passed  so  many  perilous  hours  in  David’s  company,  had  reached 
Leyden,  and  had  listened  while  David  talked  of  the  past  and  of 
Catriona.  He  expressed  surprise,  as  well  he  might.  “Ye  must 
have  made  a terrible  hash  of  the  business,  David.”  They  were 
presently  together  in  Dunkirk,  where  father  and  daughter  lodged  at 
Bazin’s  Inn.  Catriona  was  called,  and  David’s  heart  thumped. 
Alan  took  the  lassie  by  the  hand.  “ Well,  well,”  says  Alan  . . “ and 

so  this  is  the  young  lady  at  the  last  of  it ! David,  ye’re  an  awful 
poor  hand  of  a description.” 
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THE  GOLDEN  PAGODA . 

A SKETCH  IN  BURMA . 

SUPREME  above  the  myriad  pagodas  of  Burma,  and  transcending 
in  sanctity  every  Buddhist  shrine  of  the  Further  East,  towers 
the  majestic  Shwe  Dagon,  the  world-renowned  Golden  Pagoda  ot 
Rangoon.  A swift  river,  branching  from  the  great  Delta  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  skirts  with  turbid  flood  the  palm-fringed  banks  of  the 
straggling  commercial  capital.  Ships  of  all  nations  ride  at  anchor 
beyond  the  wooden  pontoons,  swinging  to  and  fro  with  the  yellow 
tide.  Across  the  water,  ancient  Syriam,  though  deserted  and 
forgotten,  remains  as  the  nucleus  of  Rangoon’s  progressive  existence  ; 
but  though  the  story  of  the  older  city  recedes  into  the  mist  of  ages, 
the  site  of  Rangoon  itself  is  almost  immemorial.  Long  before  the 
landing-stage  is  reached,  the  tufted  palms  of  the  level  landscape 
lead  the  eye  to  a glittering  spire  piercing  the  heavens  like  a shaft  of 
flame,  and  rising  four  hundred  feet  above  a lofty  mound  crowned 
by  a golden  dome.  The  aerial  tee  of  the  Shwe  Dagon,  soaring 
far  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s,  is  a beacon  to  the  Buddhist 
pilgrim,  shining  through  the  shifting  mists  of  Maya , the  world  of 
illusion,  for  the  impermanence  of  earthly  existence  is  Ithe  corner- 
stone of  his  mystic  creed.  Early  legends  of  the  sacred  site  are 
veiled  in  the  twilight  where  myth  merges  into  history,  but  tradition 
tells  that  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  a ruined  shrine  stood  on  the 
hallowed  spot.  A hundred  years  later  w’e  touch  historic  ground, 
though  twenty-five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  dreams  of  fancy 
faded  in  the  dawn  of  fact.  When  Prince  Gaudama,  the  Buddha, 
renounced  kingdom,  throne,  and  bride,  for  love  of  humanity, 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  the  Medes  were 
ruling  in  Nineveh.  Before  the  Light  of  Asia  ended  his  apostolate 
of  mercy,  land  after  land  caught  fire  from  the  torch  which  he 
kindled.  Even  his  widowed  Yasddhara,  “her  heart-aches  gone,” 
entered  the  Way  of  Peace,  seeking  a perfect  love  and  an  ageless  life 
beyond  the  gates  of  death.  India  was  suffering  dire  straits  of 
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famine  when  two  rice  merchants  who  traded  between  Bengal  and 
Burma,  passing  through  the  groves  of  Gaya,  beheld  the  Buddha 
meditating  in  the  cloistral  shade  of  the  fluttering  pipal  boughs. 
“ Go,  seek  the  heavenly  treasure,  even  the  food  of  the  spirit  ! ” was 
the  command  of  the  gentle  sage  ; and  as  the  merchants  knelt  before 
him  he  plucked  four  golden  hairs  from  his  own  head,  charging  them 
to  deposit  his  gift  on  a site,  lonely,  forgotten,  and  forlorn,  where 
three  previous  Buddhas  had  interred  a staff,  a water-strainer,  and  a 
robe.  He  described  the  spot  minutely,  and  foretold  that  a golden 
temple  should  draw  multitudes  thither  from  distant  lands.  The 
faithful  disciples  passed  from  shore  to  shore  in  want  and  peril : the 
ever-changing  coast-line  of  Burma  increased  their  perplexity,  and  at 
length  all  seemed  lost  as  their  ship  struck  on  a rock  where  twin 
rivers  met ; but  thunder  rolled  from  a cloudless  sky,  and  a voice 
from  heaven  exclaimed,  “ Behold  the  place  ! ” A brick  stupa  was 
built,  the  hair  buried  beneath  it  in  a casket  of  ivory  and  gold,  and 
the  nameless  shrine  became  a wonder  of  the  world.  Earth  envied 
the  rivers’  treasure,  and  advanced  her  banks ; the  streams  shrank, 
and  dry  land  surrounded  the  rock  where  broad  terraces  now  support 
a thousand  shrines  of  Eastern  nations.  From  the  great  renuncia- 
tion to  the  close  of  his  marvellous  life,  Gaudama  disclaimed  the 
worship  of  his  followers,  and  declared  himself  merely  the  servant  of 
suffering  humanity;  but  the  rising  tide  of  devotion,  evoked  by  a 
passion  of  gratitude  and  love,  spread  throughout  Asia,  until  the 
new  tenets  became  the  creed  of  470  millions.  Inculcations  of 
purity  and  tenderness  gathered  force  from  the  contrasting  im- 
morality and  cruelty  of  contemporary  faith ; the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood  overthrew  the  tyranny  of  caste;  and  the 
blood-stained  altars  of  avenging  deities  gave  place  to  the  flower- 
wreathed  shrines  of  Buddhist  worship. 

The  parasitic  town  of  Dagon  was  called  into  being  by  the  needs 
of  the  pagoda,  which  increased  in  importance  through  the  gifts  of 
successive  kings,  and  became  the  central  cathedral  of  Buddhism. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  stately  fane,  until  the  Burmese  monarch 
Alompra  celebrated  his  conquests  by  elevating  the  Shw£  Dagon 
above  the  rival  pagoda  of  vanquished  Pegu,  and  changed  the  name 
of  Dagon  to  Yan-koon,  “ City  of  Victory.”  On  the  way  to  the  Shrine 
of  shrines,  the  octagonal  Sule  Pagoda  still  marks  the  spot  where 
the  ruthless  conqueror  buried  alive  a captive  Peguan  prince  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  new  city  of  Rangoon.  The  town  a 
century  ago  was  merely  a mass  of  wooden  huts  within  a rude 
stockade,  the  great  river  only  navigated  by  canoes  or  sampans,  and 
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the  European  community  consisting  of  a dozen  persons  protected 
by  a British  Resident.  The  incompetent  rule  of  a Burmese  viceroy 
ended  in  1852,  when  Rangoon,  annexed  to  the  British  Empire, 
embarked  on  a new  career  of  unbroken  prosperity,  and  became  the 
second  city  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  ancient  avenue  from  the 
river  bank  to  the  superb  pagoda  remains  practically  unchanged,  for 
the  prosaic  electric  tram,  traversing  the  triple  aisle  of  palms  and 
acacias,  leaves  ample  space  for  the  pilgrim  throngs  who  make  the 
historic  highway  a pageant  of  life  and  colour.  Yellow-robed  monks 
with  fan  and  begging-bowl,  grey-haired  men  weary  with  weeks  of 
travel,  and  gaily-clad  Burmese  with  flaming  turbans,  alternate  with 
shaven-pated  nuns,  old  crones  of  witch -like  ugliness,  and  girls  in 
rainbow  silks,  the  prevailing  rose  colour  of  twisted  headgear  and 
floating  scarf  emphasised  by  the  brilliant  sunlight.  Wild  Kachin 
from  the  jungle,  with  rough  elf-locks  and  homespun  garb,  jostle 
dignified  Shans  in  tall  black  headdress  and  embroidered  robes. 
Barbaric  Chins  from  the  mountains  dividing  Burma  and  Assam 
cling  together,  half-terrified  by  the  bewildering  crowd  united  to 
them  in  the  bonds  of  a common  faith.  Chinese  in  flowing  robes  of 
blue  and  long  pigtails,  pilgrims  from  Siam  and  Cambodia,  swell  the 
endless  procession ; for  the  February  full  moon  is  at  hand,  and  the 
great  cathedral  of  Buddhism  attracts  crowds  of  worshippers  at  this 
festal  season  from  every  part  of  South-Eastern  Asia.  Cosmopolitan 
Rangoon  sends  a foreign  contingent  to  minister  to  the  needs  and 
profit  by  the  presence  of  the  motley  throng.  The  Hindu  betel-nut 
seller,  the  Surati  pedlar,  the  Armenian  sweetmeat  vendor,  and  the 
lithe  Malay  with  green  barrow  of  sherbets,  pursue  an  itinerant  trade 
in  the  two-mile  approach  to  the  goal  of  pilgrimage. 

Four  great  stairways,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  climb  to  the 
lofty  platform  of  the  Shwe  Dagon,  the  southern  flight,  facing 
the  Via  Sacra  trodden  by  countless  generations  of  pilgrim  feet, 
being  regarded  as  the  main  entrance.  Colossal  leogryphs  flank  a 
vaulted  arch  bristling  with  sculptured  figures,  the  hybrid  lion  and 
gryphon  guarding  the  mighty  temple  of  faith.  The  yellow  manes 
and  crimson  jaws  of  these  fabulous  monsters  contrast  weirdly  with 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  their  gigantic  bulk,  rampant  against  the 
burning  blue  of  the  tropic  sky  and  the  metallic  green  of  tall  areca 
palms.  Crumbling  stairs  between  red  colonnades  climb  through  the 
twilight  of  an  ascending  cloister  towards  a distant  blaze  of  light 
framed  in  a sombre  arch.  Cavernous  side-spaces  contain  stalls  of 
gilt  and  marble  Buddhas,  wooden  rosaries,  gold-leaf,  incense,  tapers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  devotion.  Baskets  of  dewy  lotus,  the 
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waxen  petals  tinged  with  pink,  and  azure,  golden-hearted  champak 
and  starry  jasmine,  fill  the  dim  aisles  with  colour  and  fragrance. 
Graceful  girls  extend  slim  brown  arms  clanking  with  golden  bangles 
and  laden  with  flowers.  Rubies  and  diamonds  flash  from  ears  and 
fingers,  for  the  Burmese  woman  will  live  on  starvation  rations  rather 
than  forego  the  jewels  indispensable  to  self-respect.  Green  and 
amber  beads  festoon  the  bamboo  booths ; children  beat  triangular 
gongs  in  front  of  every  stall ; and  an  old  man  in  violet  silk  and  snowy 
turban  presides  over  a store  of  manuscript  prayers  written  on  yellow 
fronds  of  the  talipot  palm.  Nuns,  with  red  lacquer  tray  and  water- 
jar,  ask  an  alms ; monks  guard  their  yellow  garments  from  contact 
with  the  many-coloured  silks  of  Burmese  womanhood  ; and  beggars 
implore  charity.  Emerging  into  daylight,  we  cross  a drawbridge  over 
a moat  beneath  the  ramparts  which  once  defended  the  English 
citadel,  and  pass  through  a porch  of  mosaic  and  gold  to  the  upper 
stairway.  Millions  of  naked  feet  have  polished  the  broken  bricks  to 
perilous  smoothness,  but  the  pathway  of  faith  is  hard  to  climb,  and 
Buddhist  teaching  declares  the  humiliation  of  occasional  falls  a 
salutary  discipline.  The  ruinous  steps  are  never  repaired,  and  the 
privilege  of  worship  at  the  Shwe  Dagon  is  often  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  sprained  ankles  and  broken  bones.  Every  shrine  of  faith 
hallowed  by  the  worship  of  ages  possesses  spiritual  significance  as  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  religious  thought,  but  an  unparalleled 
impression  of  the  empire  held  by  the  Buddhist  creed  over  the  heart 
of  the  East  is  revealed  in  passing  from  the  dark  labyrinth  of  stairs  to 
the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  beyond.  A vast  platform  of  red 
stone,  extending  for  1,400  feet,  supports  a stupendous  pyramid  of 
flashing  gold,  tapering  off  in  exquisite  proportions  from  colossal  bulk 
to  soaring  spire,  etherealised  into  a pointing  finger  of  light.  The 
magnificent  pagoda  rises  above  the  vaulted  tomb  containing  the 
reliquary  with  the  Four  Sacred  Hairs  of  Buddha,  the  inestimable 
treasure  guarded  by  this  sublime  monument.  Pure  gold  overlays 
the  fabric  from  base  to  summit,  the  upper  half  encased  with  plates 
of  solid  gold  replacing  the  gold-leaf  of  the  original  covering, 
annually  renewed  by  public  subscription.  Buddhist  devotion  tran- 
scends this  periodic  demand,  and  faithful  worshippers  daily  mount  a 
rickety  ladder  to  perilous  heights,  carrying  strips  of  gold-leaf  where- 
with to  adorn  infinitesimal  portions  of  the  vast  surface.  At  this 
moment  two  girls  in  silken  garb  of  mauve  and  apple-green,  with  pink 
scarves  floating  in  the  wind,  stand  in  high  relief  against  the  dazzling 
cone,  gilding  a few  inches  afresh  with  their  tiny  offering.  The  Shwe 
Dagon,  blazing  in  the  sun  like  a colossal  altar  of  living  fire,  is 
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divided  by  Buddhist  convention  into  twelve  parts.  The  Base  and 
the  Triple  Terraces  are  surmounted  by  the  Bell  and  the  inverted 
Begging-Bowl.  The  folded  Turban  surrounds  the  sacred  Lotus,  and 
the  closed  Plantain  Flower  upholds  the  golden  Disc  supporting  the 
Royal  Umbrella  or  Tee . This  symbol  of  sovereignty,  surmounted 
by  the  Floral  Wreath,  tapers  off  into  the  Jewelled  Vane  and  Bud 
of  Diamonds.  The  superb  tee,  valued  at  60,000/.,  was  the  gift  of 
King  Mindon  Min,  father  of  the  deposed  Theebaw.  The  height 
of  the  pagoda  reduces  the  golden  canopy  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
doll’s  parasol,  though  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty  in  length. 
The  1,500  bells  of  solid  gold  and  silver  which  fringe  the  fee  are 
almost  invisible,  but  they  ring  peals  of  fairy  music  as  they  sway  in 
the  fitful  breezes  of  the  upper  air.  The  altitude  of  jewelled  vane 
and  diamond  bud  suffers  no  sparkle  of  their  costly  gems  to  reach 
any  eye  but  that  of  heaven,  though  five  hundred  huge  diamonds 
compose  the  bud,  and  thousands  of  priceless  rubies  and  emeralds 
encrust  the  vane. 

The  impersonal  and  speculative  mind  of  the  East  remains  an 
nsoluble  problem  to  Western  individualism,  but  the  great  drama  of 
devotion  enacted  round  the  Shwe  Dagon  suggests  that  no  mere 
system  of  negation  could  retain  such  undying  power.  The  golden 
thread  of  love  and  pity  binding  the  Buddha  to  mankind,  his  asser- 
tion of  the  freedom  attainable  by  human  will,  and  the  irresistible 
attraction  of  a blameless  life  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness 
indicate  the  Light  of  Asia  as  a type  of  that  truer  Light  which  after- 
wards dawned  on  the  waiting  world.  The  panorama  unfolded  on 
the  stage  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  denotes  the  enduring  influence  of  the 
doctrinal  code  which  receives  such  varying  interpretations.  The 
clustering  spires  and  cupolas  of  a thousand  minor  shrines  and 
pagodas  encircle  the  central  mountain  of  gold.  Marble  and  granite, 
lacquer  and  teak  wood  alternate  with  gold  and  silver,  brass  and 
copper.  Glass  mosaic — a Burmese  specialty — flashes  with  prismatic 
colours ; and  intricate  carvings  perpetuate  the  myths  twining  round 
the  name  of  Buddha  like  coiling  creepers  veiling  the  contours  of  a 
classic  statue.  Beneath  scarlet  arches  and  golden  steeples,  fretted 
canopies  of  alabaster  lace,  and  carven  umbrellas  of  hoary  stone,  the 
Light  of  Asia,  in  marble  and  metal,  ivory  and  plaster,  dreams  amid 
the  golden  shadows  of  his  dazzling  shrines.  White  images  of 
Arhats  and  Boddhisatvas , saints  and  sages  of  Buddhist  creed, 
form  pale  vistas  relieved  against  a vermilion  background.  Kneeling 
elephants  with  golden  howdahs  face  the  Shw6  Dagon  in  attitudes  of 
worship.  Dragons  with  forked  red  tongues  and  staring  eyes  stand 
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on  guard  amid  crumbling  sphinxes,  and  striped  leogryphs  paw  the 
air.  Trees  of  ruddy  gold  bear  a purple  weight  of  crystal  fruit,  and 
huge  begging-bowls  of  many-coloured  glass  mosaic  glitter  on  gilded 
pillars.  Red  sign-posts,  inscribed  with  astrological  symbols  or  mystic 
ideographs  in  golden  characters,  alternate  with  ancient  tees  and 
twisted  columns  crowned  by  the  Hansa  bird,  “the  Swan  out 
of  Time  and  Space,”  vaguely  reflecting  the  Christian  symbol 
of  the  Heavenly  Dove.  Silken  banners  wave  from  scarlet  masts, 
and  orange  pennons  flutter  above  golden  altars  where  tuberose  and 
temple  flower  exhale  all  the  spices  of  the  East  with  their  dying 
breath.  Incense  curls  from  silver  censer,  brazen  lotus-cup,  or 
humble  joint  of  bamboo  contributing  a faint  blue  spiral  to  the 
wreathing  cloud  of  fragrance.  Four  dazzling  Tazoungs , the  great 
chapels  facing  the  ascending  stairways,  reveal  the  jewelled  lustre  of 
mosaic  colonnades  beneath  tiers  of  golden  roofs  carved  to  the  top- 
most pinnacles.  The  glittering  aisles  materialise  the  enchanted 
dreamland  of  “Arabian  Nights,”  and  myriad  tapers  illuminate  the 
expressionless  faces  of  marble  Buddhas  so  thickly  plastered  with 
gold  by  devout  worshippers  that  the  features  are  nearly  obliterated. 
The  golden  lattice-work  of  trellised  columns,  shot  with  emerald  and 
amethyst  light  from  rich  incrustations  of  glass  mosaic,  throws  dancing 
gleams  on  sculptured  nats  (the  nature  spirits  of  Burma)  peering 
from  gilded  palm-fronds.  These  popular  genii  of  mountain  and 
forest,  though  incorporated  with  Buddhism,  probably  originated  in 
the  primeval  Nature-worship  of  the  Burman’s  Mongolian  ancestors. 

Tanks  of  white  masonry  drain  the  great  platform,  and  many 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  gold  is  recovered  after  each  monsoon, 
for  the  precious  metal  washed  by  the  rains  from  the  sides  of  the 
Shwe  Dagon  sinks  into  the  mire  which  remains  when  the  flood 
runs  off.  Burmese  art,  though  restless  and  tentative,  abounds  with 
vitality,  and  the  host  of  subsidiary  shrines  concealing  the  base  of 
the  Golden  Pagoda,  if  contrary  to  Western  canons  of  taste,  deepen 
the  spiritual  signification  of  the  sacred  spot  by  the  intensity  of 
zealous  devotion  to  which  they  testify.  Perpetual  fascination  belongs 
to  the  living  crowd  filling  the  terraced  plateau  lifted  high  above 
palm-girt  plain  and  winding  rivers.  On  this  historic  site  we  realise 
that  peaceful  conquest  of  Asia  accomplished  by  the  Eastern  sage 
whose  doctrines  sway  a third  part  of  the  human  race.  India  and 
Ceylon,  China  and  Tibet,  Korea  and  Japan,  with  their  varying 
interpretations  of  Buddha’s  plastic  creed,  are  all  represented  here 
Barbaric  shrines  of  unknown  regions  in  dim  recesses  of  Indo-China 
draw  their  votaries  hither.  Wild  tribes  of  mountain  and  jungle 
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kneel  before  some  shapeless  image  into  which  their  untrained  souls 
read  mystic  meaning,  while  powerful  prince  and  wealthy  merchant 
travel  from  distant  lands  to  erect  some  costly  shrine.  The  democracy 
of  Buddhism,  which  gained  for  it  unprecedented  sway  over  the  Indian 
populace,  refuses  no  architectural  contribution  from  rich  or  poor;  and 
the  supreme  ambition  of  the  Burmese  heart,  wherein  spirituality  and 
vanity  are  inextricably  mingled,  is  to  gain  the  title  of  Phaya-Taga , 
pagoda-builder.  The  gorgeous  chapels  are  thronged  with  devotees, 
and  a rain  of  flowers  falls  on  the  golden  altars,  where  priests  in 
glittering  vestments  move  to  and  fro.  The  paved  tableland  outside 
is  hidden  by  kneeling  crowds  in  snowy  muslin  and  shimmering  silks, 
pink  and  amber,  azure  and  green— -for  the  costumes  of  distant  lands 
only  accentuate  the  unrivalled  elegance  of  Burmese  dress.  The 
clasped  hands  of  every  worshipper  uplift  dewy  lotus-bloom  or  fragrant 
champak  before  each  splendid  shrine.  Pink  pawas  flutter  round 
slim  shoulders,  white  camellia  and  red  poinsettia  adorning  glossy 
loops  of  exquisitely  dressed  hair.  Prostrate  figures  in  rosy  turban 
and  plaid  silks  lie  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  an  old  man,  leaning  on  a 
staff  edged  with  tinkling  bells,  raises  an  ecstatic  face  to  heaven,  and 
murmurs  in  tremulous  falsetto  the  words  which  have  been  called 
u the  pilgrim's  Nunc  Dimittis  ” — 

“ I care  not  now  how  soon  I die,  since  I have  lived  to  behold 
the  glorious  Phaya  ! ” 

“ Die  not  yet,  ancient  man,”  exclaims  a laughing  damsel,  bearing 
a tray  of  pink  balsams  on  her  head,  with  the  regal  grace  of  carriage 
peculiar  to  Burmese  women.  ‘‘Rather  live  to  enjoy  next  year’s 
feast  ! ” This  is  the  approved  answer  to  the  little  canticle  of 
farewell  which  expresses  such  absolute  content ; for  the  worshipper 
is  sometimes  better  than  his  creed,  and  beyond  the  clouds  en- 
compassing the  Buddhist  “ path  ” the  eye  of  faith  may  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  heavenly  light.  On  one  side  of  the  spacious  court  the 
translucent  foliage  and  bending  boughs  of  an  ancient  Ficus  religiosa , 
the  sacred  pipal  tree  of  India,  shadow  a group  of  hoary  shrines. 
Their  weird  figures  of  forgotten  gods  date  back  to  the  distant  past, 
when  the  Burmese  race,  descending  the  Irrawaddy  from  Mongolian 
fastnesses,  received  faith  and  civilisation  from  Hindu  exiles.  The 
green  mist  of  heart-shaped  leaves  shivers  with  perpetual  motion,  and 
turbaned  figures  meditate  in  the  breathing  silence  of  the  tremulous 
branches  beneath  which  Buddha  kept  his  solemn  vigil.  The  Indian 
tree  still  suggests  ideas  of  sanctity  and  peace  to  the  hearts  of  his 
followers,  separated  by  the  gulf  of  ages  from  the  founder  of  their 
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faith.  A corner  of  the  broad  terrace,  known  as  “The  Pilgrim's 
Rest,”  exceeds  even  the  tranquil  charm  of  this  leafy  cloister.  Rude 
steps  ascend  a wooden  stage  beneath  shadowy  palms  on  the  margin 
of  the  grassy  slopes  below  the  ramparts.  The  changing  light  and 
colour  of  the  religious  spectacle  is  hidden,  the  crowding  pagodas 
are  invisible,  the  golden  bulk  of  the  Shw£  Dagon  alone  shining 
through  the  drooping  darkness  of  feathery  fronds.  The  coign  ot 
vantage  commands  an  unbroken  view  of  the  pastoral  landscape  ; and 
as  evening  falls  the  vast  shadow  of  the  radiant  pyramid  steals  across 
the  world.  Rest-houses  in  the  background  of  the  labyrinthine  shrines 
display  smoking  viands,  piles  of  fruit,  and  mountains  of  rice. 
Family  tea-parties  occupy  the  floors  of  dim  interiors,  and  girls  sit 
on  verandah  steps  smoking  huge  cheroots  of  green  tobacco  and 
chopped  wood  cased  in  bamboo  pith.  Al  fresco  toilets  proceed 
with  deliberate  care,  the  Burmese  belle  painting  and  powdering 
blackening  her  eyebrows,  and  plaiting  false  hair  into  her  own  thick 
tresses  without  a trace  of  embarrassment.  Her  admirers  consider 
the  effect,  not  the  mode  of  producing  it,  and  when  a yellow  umbrella 
casts  a warm  shadow  on  the  piquante  face,  softening  the  crude 
“ make-up,”  she  forms  an  attractive  picture  leaning  against  a golden 
column  in  her  rose-leaf  draperies. 

The  clash  of  bells,  the  ceaseless  chant  of  priests  and  people, 
the  aerial  carillon  rung  by  the  golden  tee,  and  the  mournful 
litany  sung  by  “ brethren  of  the  yellow  robe,”  with  faces  hidden  by 
palm-leaf  fans,  mingle  with  the  cry  of  mendicants,  the  laughter  of 
children,  and  the  sobs  of  some  sorrowful  pilgrim  seeking  solace 
in  this  historic  “ haunt  of  ancient  peace.”  A resounding  clang  from 
a colossal  bell  of  greenish  bronze,  beneath  multitudinous  roofs  of 
red  and  gold,  wakes  responsive  echoes,  as  a departing  worshipper 
strikes  it  with  a stag's  antler,  to  remind  the  recording  angel  of  the 
meritorious  visit.  Doves,  purple  and  green,  flutter  down  from 
curving  eaves,  or  soar  upward  to  rest  on  the  gilded  peacocks  of  a 
glittering  frieze ; for  the  royal  bird  of  Burma  is  a leading  motij 
in  native  architecture,  his  contour  and  plumage  suggested  with 
exquisite  grace  in  roof  and  gable  by  that  refinement  of  art  which 
delineates  character  rather  than  actual  form.  Snarling  pariah  dogs 
assert  their  time-honoured  prerogative  on  this  privileged  ground, 
where  they  increase  and  multiply  through  passing  centuries  in 
undisturbed  security.  “ Slay  not  the  meanest  thing  that  lives,”  was 
the  Master's  command ; and  his  obedient  followers  patiently  suffer 
the  vicious  snaps  of  these  mongrel  curs  at  bare  heels  and  ankles, 
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steering  a cautious  way  through  the  litters  of  brown  puppies  which 
encumber  the  pavement.  The  broken  meat  of  the  refreshment 
houses  supplies  the  noisy  pack  with  ample  food,  but  fulness  of 
bread  and  abundance  of  idleness  only  sharpen  teeth  and  temper. 
The  long-suffering  Buddhist  waits  serenely  while  barking  dogs 
dispute  his  passage  to  some  favourite  shrine,  and  sorrowfully  regards 
the  impatient  European  making  a vigorous  onslaught  with  stick  or 
umbrella. 

Half-way  up  the  Shwe  Dag5n  a stuffed  tiger  commemorates  a 
curious  episode  of  recent  days.  From  the  teak  forests  of  the 
Irrawaddy  a tiger  swam  to  Rangoon,  leaped  the  wall  of  the  great 
pagoda,  and  climbed  the  cone,  to  the  amazement  of  an  awestruck 
crowd  firmly  convinced  that  a god  in  this  sacred  form,  which  once 
reincarnated  the  Buddha,  had  come  to  worship  at  the  central 
shrine  of  faith.  A sporting  British  officer  shot  the  mysterious 
animal,  to  the  indignation  of  the  populace.  A fabulous  sum  was 
at  once  offered  for  the  dead  tiger,  and  even  for  his  skin ; but  the 
bribe  was  refused,  and  the  unbeliever  retained  his  prize.  A stuffed 
substitute  was  therefore  placed  at  the  eminence  to  which  the  tiger 
had  mounted,  and  a red  pillar  records  the  fact  in  golden  characters. 
The  people  watch  and  wait  for  another  tiger-manifestation  of 
Divinity,  and  many  prayers  ascend  that  the  frustrated  devotions  of 
the  formidable  worshipper  may  yet  be  continued  by  some  striped 
brother  of  the  jungle. 

The  beautiful  eastern  entrance  is  comparatively  deserted,  though 
picturesque  groups  from  the  countryside  pass  through  the  coral-hued 
aisle  beyond  a dragon-guarded  arch  illustrating  the  legend  of  the 
Shwe  Dagon.  On  one  side  the  founders  of  the  pagoda,  kneeling 
at  Buddha’s  feet  beneath  the  sacred  tree,  receive  the  precious  relic ; 
on  the  other  hand,  attendant  slaves,  with  the  exaggerated  symbolism 
of  the  East,  empty  three  waiting  rice-waggons  of  their  much-needed 
load,  for  the  food  of  the  flesh,  even  in  days  of  famine,  must  be 
trodden  under  foot,  to  indicate  the  surpassing  claim  yielded  to  the 
food  of  the  spirit.  The  heavy  carts  with  their  yoked  oxen  stand  out 
in  white  relief  from  drooping  curtains  of  richly  carved  foliage,  hanging 
from  the  lintel  to  the  centre  of  the  ruddy  columns.  A paved  cause- 
way leads  from  the  gateway  to  the  brown  village  of  Pahan,  inhabited 
for  ages  by  the  pagoda  slaves,  whose  liberated  descendants  still 
exercise  their  hereditary  service. 

The  western  entrance,  closed  since  the  occupation  of  the  British 
Fort,  lies  in  shadow,  and  a row  of  soldiers’  graves  bears  mute  witness 
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to  the  cost  of  Empire.  From  the  northern  gate  the  luminous  cone 
gleams  through  stately  palmyra  palms  forming  an  aisle  of  fluted 
columns,  and  appears  an  ideal  Temple  of  Nature,  linking  earth  with 
Heaven. 

On  festival  nights  a grand  Pwe,  or  national  drama,  takes 
place  on  these  vast  slopes  below  the  Shwe  Dagon,  where  an 
army  would  find  spacious  encampment.  The  long-winded  play, 
celebrating  heroic  exploits  of  Burmese  kings,  miracles  of  Buddhist 
saints,  and  mythological  adventures  with  the  nat*  of  peak  and 
jungle,  proves  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  uninitiated  mind,  and  atten- 
tion wanders  from  gaudy  spectacle  to  picturesque  environment. 
The  world  lies  bathed  in  the  white  flood  of  tropical  moonlight. 
The  groves  of  palm  are  motionless  as  though  carved  in  jet ; the 
serrated  fronds  sparkle  with  silver,  and  the  mellow  radiance  glimmers 
on  the  smooth  stems  which  pencil  interlacing  shadows  on  the 
shining  grass.  Carts,  fantastically  carved,  come  in  from  forest 
villages  with  merry  parties,  and  the  white  bullocks  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  round  velvet  flanks  give  an  idyllic  touch  to  the  poetic  scene. 
A boy,  airily  attired  in  pink  turban  and  sash,  shows  brown  back  and 
legs  so  elaborately  tattooed  that  he  seems  clad  in  richly  embroidered 
tights,  as  he  threads  the  crowd,  twanging  his  curved  harp  with  lissom 
fingers.  The  red  light  of  cooking-fires  twinkles  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  seated  throng,  for  pleasure,  like  piety,  requires  an  accompaniment 
of  square  meals.  Torches  flare  on  the  tinselled  pink  of  dancers’ 
robes,  the  sheen  of  silks,  and  the  shining  tin  of  stage  armour ; an 
eager  face,  a gold-striped  turban,  or  a pyramid  of  rubies  on  a dusky 
hand  brought  into  momentary  prominence  by  a wavering  gleam, 
though  the  central  mass  of  brilliant  colour  tones  off  into  vague 
shadow,  or  blends  with  the  silver  peace  of  the  moonlit  world. 
The  riding-lights  of  anchored  ships  indicate  the  position  of 
Rangoon,  and  the  Shwe  Dagon,  dominating  the  surrounding  plains, 
shows  a starry  ring  of  encircling  lanterns.  The  manifold  beauty  of 
the  Golden  Pagoda  requires  time  and  study  for  due  appreciation. 
The  transparent  purity  of  the  tropical  dawn,  the  yellow  noontide 
in  the  hush  of  dreaming  palms,  the  evening  shadows  slanting  to  the 
pageant  of  sunset,  and  the  moonlight  veil  of  sable  and  silver  reveal 
it  in  changing  aspects  of  magical  enchantment.  The  stupendous 
shrine,  set  like  a rock  in  a surging  sea,  and  pointing  to  a sphere 
beyond  the  subtle  mists  of  Buddhist  speculation,  conveys  those 
suggestions  of  infinity  and  eternity  which  crown  the  supreme 
monuments  of  human  faith.  Waves  of  pain  and  passion,  prayer 
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and  praise,  have  beaten  for  ages  round  the  Shwe  Dagon,  investing  it 
with  solemn  significance,  for  the  ancient  memorial  of  spiritual 
experiences  alien  to  Western  thought  represents  to  countless 
millions  one  of  “ the  great  world’s  altar-stairs  ” by  which  the 
aspiring  soul  climbs  upward  from  earthly  darkness  to  heavenly 
light. 

EMILY  A.  RICHINGS. 


TABLE  TALK. 


Mr.  Maurice  Baring's  “ Russians  in  Manchuria/’ 

IN  Mr.  Maurice  Baring’s  With  the  Russians  in  Manchuria ,l  a 
reprint  of  impressions  of  travel  contributed  to  the  Morning 
Post , I find  a surprising  statement  concerning  the  Russian  soldiers 
with  whom  the  author,  a son  of  Lord  Revelstoke,  a well-known 
diplomatist  and  a brilliant  author,  travelled  from  Moscow  to 
Kharbin.  Between  Baikal  station  and  Irkutsk,  the  pressure  of  those 
seeking  conveyance  was  so  great  that  he  was  glad  to  obtain  a place 
in  a third-class  carriage,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  successive  days’ 
travel,  he  gradually  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  occupants  of  the 
compartment.  The  principal  occupations  of  these  consisted  in 
gambling,  doing  card  tricks,  telling  stories,  or  singing  songs,  varied  by 
occasional  reading  aloud  from  works  of  Gogol  and  Poushkin,  which 
Mr.  Baring  carried  with  him.  No  great  readers  are  the  soldiers, 
having  as  a rule  no  time  for  such  an  occupation.  Nearly  all  the  men 
in  the  compartment  had,  however,  read  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Sur- 
prised as  he  naturally  was  at  such  a statement,  Mr.  Baring  recalled 
the  assertion  of  a schoolmaster  in  the  Tambov  district,  that  Paradise 
Lost  was  the  most  popular  book  in  the  village  library,  and  bethought 
himself  that  at  a fair  at  Moscow  he  had  seen  five  or  six  editions  of 
translations  of  Milton’s  poem  with  illustrations,  the  price  of  which 
ranged  from  1 2 roubles  to  30  kopecks.  Looking  over  one  of  these,  he 
was  counselled  by  a moujik  to  buy  it.  “ It’s  very  interesting,”  said 
his  adviser ; “ it  makes  one  laugh  and  cry.”  “ I now  understand,"  con- 
tinues the  traveller,  " why  Milton  is  to  the  Russian  peasantry  what 
Shakespeare  is  to  the  German  nation.” 

Popularity  of  “ Paradise  Lost  ” in  Russia. 

I WAS  myself  a good  deal  surprised  at  the  statements  concerning 
the  familiarity  of  the  Russian  soldiers  with  Milton.  Most 
certainly  I can  conceive  no  other  army  of  which  such  a statement 
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would  hold  true.  An  English  or  an  American  soldiery  might  produce 
instances  of  familiarity  with  Rudyard  Kipling  or  Bret  Harte,  but  I 
should  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  half  a dozen  in  either  force  who 
had  read  a single  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  By  some  of  those  to 
whom  I spoke  the  assertion  concerning  the  Russian  troops  was  received 
with  bland  incredulity.  Support  reached  me  from  an  unimpeachable 
quarter.  Before  the  occasion  was  past  I had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  from  the  very  highest  Russian  quarters  1 that  the  statement 
concerning  Russian  familiarity  with  Milton  was  not  exaggerated,  and 
that  in  the  parts  of  Russia  which  my  informant  knew  best  Paradise 
Lost  was  a book  in  constant  demand  at  the  bazaars.  Apart  from 
this  striking  piece  of  information,  which  I gladly  convey  to  my 
readers,  I commend  to  their  perusal  the  work  in  which  it  appears. 
In  few  books  of  travel  are  pictures  to  be  found  which  are  more 
vivid,  and,  as  I conclude,  more  faithful.  What  the  writer  says  about 
the  Russian  soldiery  carries  with  it  conviction,  and  shows  how 
misled  we  are  by  ignorant  prejudice.  Tout  savoir  est  tout pardonnery 
says  a French  proverb.  No  question  of  pardon  comes  up  in  this 
case.  It  is,  however,  true  that  international  misunderstandings  and 
dislikes  are,  as  a rule,  the  result  of  misrepresentation,  not  always 
accidental  and  disinterested.  Had  I my  will  I would  make  Mr. 
Baring’s  work  a text-book  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Brooke,  himself  a war  correspondent,  a reprinted  account 
of  whose  observations  on  travel  is  also  published, 

SYLVANUS  URBAN. 

1 Count  Benckendorf,  the  Ambassador. 
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FRED'S  “ AUNTS ” 


By  James  Cassidy. 


Chapter  I. 


HEY  were  sisters,  with  ten  years  difference  in  age.  The 


1 younger  had  been  a beautiful  girl,  if  report  was  to  be 
credited.  She  was  of  striking  appearance  yet,  in  spite  of  her  fifty 
years.  Her  hair  was  raven  black — there  was  not  a white  streak 
amongst  it ; her  hazel  eyes  invited  confidences,  and  her  nose  was  of 
the  Grecian  type.  Her  sallow  complexion  and  oval  face  suggested  the 
vine-clad  lands  of  the  South.  The  poise  of  her  head  was  such  as  a 
classical  sculptor  might  have  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Graces.  But 
it  was  the  expression  when  the  face  was  normal  that  set  the  observer 
thinking.  It  quivered  about  the  wrinkles  on  her  low  forehead,  in  the 
deep-fringed  lids  of  her  eyes,  and  across  both  upper  and  lower  lips, 
spreading  to  her  long  nervous  fingers,  and  at  times  undulated  over 
the  whole  body.  There  was  a decisiveness  about  the  chin  that 
cancelled,  to  some  extent,  the  invitation  of  the  eyes.  Power  and 
tenderness  were  both  present,  but  unequally  combined  ; one  attribute 
had  known  more  exercise  than  the  other.  Her  carriage  expressed 
dignity,  challenging  the  world-of-sinister-motive. 

The  elder  sister  might  have  sat  with  the  younger  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  contrast  in  all  but  colour.  In  this  she  resembled  the  younger. 
Her  voice  was  the  minor  to  the  younger  woman’s.  One  well  versed 
in  human  nature  who  had  met  her  twenty  years  previously,  when 
describing  her  to  a friend,  said  she  aroused  in  him  the  idea  that  at 
vol.  ccxcix.  no.  2098.  z 
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some  period  in  her  history,  probably  when  Life’s  gate  was  flung 
widest,  she  had  stood  aside,  and  for  the  sake  of  another  forborne  to 
enter.  In  a supreme  moment  of  renunciation,  entailing  a series  of 
renunciatory  acts,  she  had  laid  herself  aside  and  stood  selfless.  Her 
selflessness  was  her  attractiveness. 

“ Fred’s  last  night  at  home,”  said  the  elder  sister,  with  a slight 
tremor  in  her  voice.  “ I hope  he’ll  come  home  early.” 

“You  know  better,”  replied  her  sister  sharply.  “ She'll  take  care 
of  that.” 

“ Poor  Fred  ! ” sighed  the  first  speaker. 

“ Fools  deserve  their  fate,”  answered  Miss  Letitia  bitterly. 

“ Perhaps  he  loves  her.” 

“ We  fancied  he  loved  us  till  a few  weeks  ago.” 

“ Oh,  Letitia,  not  fancied ! ” 

A scornful  laugh  was  the  comment  on  this  remark. 

“lam  sure  he  loves  us.  Remember  what  he  said  as  he  sat  on 
your  lap  only  two  Sundays  ago.” 

“ He  wanted  some  new  white  shirts  made.” 

“You  are  hard  on  him,  dear.  I’m  sure  he  loves  us.” 

“ And  so  leaves  us  to  starve.” 

“ No,  no ; remember  his  plans.” 

“ His  plans,  faugh  ! Whenever  did  he  plan  anything  ? Her  plans 
to  overcome  his  scruples.  And  faithfully  they’ll  be  carried  out.” 

“ I believe  better  of  him,  dear.  You  are  too  quick  to  judge.” 

There  was  silence  for  a time;  it  was  broken  by  the  younger 
sister. 

“You  mean  to  tell  me,  Jessica,”  she  said,  “that  with  your 
knowledge  and  experience  you  still  find  it  possible  to  credit  Fred’s 
promises,  made,  you  must  remember,  when  he’d  everything  to  gain 
by  making  them  ? ” 

Jessica  smiled.  “ We  shall  see,”  she  said  softly. 

“ Shall  I tell  you  what  we  shall  see  ? ” 

“No,  dear,  don’t ; you  only  excite  yourself.” 

“ Well,  in  a year  or  so  we  shall  be  advised  to  apply  for  parish 
relief ” 

“ By  whom  ? ” 

“ By  Fred,  of  course.  Who  else  would  dare  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Letitia,  you  can’t  mean  that  ? ” 

“ And,”  continued  the  prophetess,  in  decided  tones,  “ when  the 
parish  refuses  help — as  it’s  sure  to  —you  will  be  told  to  go  into  the 
house , and  I to  look  for  a job  at  charing— perhaps  half  a day’s 
washing  for  his  wife— his  wife — Jessica.” 
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The  elder  woman  rose  quietly  and  walked  towards  her  sister. 
The  walk  was  apologetic ; it  suggested  that  the  floor  on  which  she 
trod  was  wounded.  “ My  poor,  poor  Letty  ! ” she  whispered,  laying 
her  solacing  hand  on  her  sister’s  arm. 

“ Don’t,  Jess,  don’t.  I must  feel  hard  to-day ; don’t  break  me 
down.” 

“ Believe  in  our  Fred,  Letty,”  pleaded  Jessica. 

“ Fred  won’t  exist  separately.  She’ll  teach  him  he’s  a pensioner 
on  her  bounty.” 

“ But  he’ll  work,  dear.” 

“ Look  at  her  face  in  the  photo  he  showed  us.  Why,  she  has 
cheekbone  enough  to  govern  the  German  nation.  That  woman 
means  a strait-waistcoat  for  an  ordinary  man  of  her  own  age.  And 
for  pliable  Fred — years  younger  than  she — destiny.” 

“ Love  is  a great  teacher,  Letty.  Who  knows  what  it  may  do 
for  them  both  ? ” 

“ Jess,  for  your  age  you’re  the  most  credulous  woman  alive,  I 
believe.  Fred  could  no  more  love  her  than  he  could  love  a she- 
dragon.  He’s  hypnotised,  if  you  like,  for  a spell.  Presently  the 
spell  will  be  broken,  and  then ” 

“ Letty,  he  needs  a backbone  ; she  may  be  that  to  him.” 

“ Even  backbones  are  flexible ; she’s  an  iron  rod.” 

“Well,  forget  her,  dear,”  said  Jessica  softly,  troubled  by  her 
sister’s  bitterness. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  silence  was  sustained  for  a time.  Then 
the  younger  woman,  turning  and  taking  both  her  sister’s  hands  in 
her  own,  said,  “ Jess,  you  say  he’s  pliable,  wants  backbone— she’ll 
harden  him  ; he’ll  learn  to  doubt,  to  scorn,  to  condemn.” 

“ Ah  ! not  when  he  remembers  our  love.  It  has  followed  him 
from  his  cradle  to  manhood’s  years,  and  it  will  be  his  while  we  live.” 

“ I’m  not  so  sure,  Jess.” 

“ I know  better,  dear.” 

“ Jess,  it  is  hard  looking  back.  We  might  have  saved  our  lives, 
you  and  I.  . . . We  lost  them — for  him.  We  might  have  put  him 
out  to  nurse,  away  in  the  country  ; and  then — well,  who  knows  ? ” 

“ It  was  our  atonement,  darling.” 

“ Ours  ? ” 

“ We  share  all  sorrows  and  joys,  Letty,  my  sister,  even  Fred.” 

“ Two  lives,  Jess — two  lives;  one  was  enough.” 

“ Letty,  Letty,  has  the  boy  been  no  comfort  to  us  ?” 

“ He  has  never  been  the  same  since  that  spiteful  gossip  told 
him  all.” 
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“ You  imagine  that,  dear.” 

“ No ; I feel  it  in  every  pulse-beat.  I meant  to  tell  him  myself, 
when  he  was  old  enough — when  he  loved.  Now  he  will  never 
understand ; she  is  only  a barrier  between  us.” 


Chapter  II. 

“ Mab,  you  want  some  new  shoes,”  said  her  father. 

“ Patches  and  wait  for  them’ll  be  as  much  as  she’ll  get,”  replied 
the  child’s  mother  in  a decisive  tone,  as  though  she  were  repeating  a 
formula. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,  Mab  ; daddy’ll  buy  her  some  shoes,  won’t  he  ? ” 

“ No,  you  won’t ; mum  says  you  won’t,”  said  Mab  the  perverse, 
swinging  her  little  feet  as  she  sat  on  her  father’s  knee  munching  a 
chocolate  biscuit. 

“ Bob,”  said  the  man,  ignoring  the  child’s  remark,  and  looking 
over  at  his  wife,  who  was  holding  a feeding  bottle  to  their  infant  son, 
“ Bob,  I’m  five  shillings  a week  better  man.  Old  Worcester’s  to  pay 
me  a penny  an  hour  more,  commencing  Monday.” 

“ Much  good  that’ll  do  me”  sniffed  his  wife.  “ I know  who’ll 
get  that.” 

Her  husband  whistled  a soft  remonstrance. 

“It’ll  find  them  in  coals  and  a little  meat  this  winter,  and  still 
leave  us  something,”  he  hazarded  meekly. 

“ Now,  look  here,  Fred,  if  you’ve  any  money  to  spare  I think  I've 
a right  to  it ; yes,  most  certainly  I’ve  a right  to  it,”  she  repeated, 
looking  at  her  husband  defiantly,  as  though  challenging  a contradic- 
t’on.  None  being  given,  she  grew  bolder,  “ Mother  was  here  to-day, 
and  she  said  she  was  sure  I needed  a servant,  that  I was  doing  too 
much.” 

“ Well,  and  what  did  you  say  ? ” 

“ Told  her  there  was  a good  chance  of  that  when  you  gave  away 
a third  of  your  earnings.  She  said  it  was  a ‘ shame,’  * disgraceful.’  ” 

He  might  have  replied,  “ Did  you  tell  her  that  I’ve  given  up  my 
pipe,  my  ale,  and  my  leisure  to  make  up  the  money  ? ” but  he  only 
drew  a subdued  sigh. 

“ Have  you  been  out  to-day,  dear  ? ” he  asked  kindly. 

“ Yes,  I went  into  the  town  for  a few  things.” 

Fred  glanced  at  her ; he  would  not  annoy  her  by  inquiring  the 
nature  of  her  purchases.  He  had  learnt  under  her  discipline  to  wait 
her  time. 
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“You  don’t  take  any  interest  in  anything  I do,”  she  said 
peevishly. 

“ Poor  Bob,”  he  answered  soothingly,  “ I’m  a disappointing 
fellow.  But  come,  show  me  what  you’ve  bought.” 

She  was  not  going  to  hurry  nor  betray  any  eagerness  to  accept 
the  invitation  if  she  could  help  it. 

“You  don’t  care,”  she  said  severely. 

“Yes,  I do,  Bob;  come,  what  is  it?” 

“ Reach  me  that  large  soft  parcel,”  she  replied,  in  an  aggrieved 
tone.  “ Not  that  I suppose  you’ll  like  what  it  contains.” 

“ I’m  sure  to,  if  you  chose  it.” 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  much  matter  whether  you  do  or  not,  for  it 
wasn’t  bought  with  your  money.  Mother  paid  for  it ; she  said  if  I 
wanted  it  I should  have  it.” 

“ Ganma  bought  it  for  me,”  said  Mab ; “ it’s  ganma’s  hat,”  sidling 
up  to  her  mother.  **  You  didn’t  buy  it,  dad  ; it  was  ganma.” 

The  hat  was  an  expensive  piece  of  finery  of  corded  cream  silk 
and  elegant  lace,  such  as  the  parents  of  a child  born  with  the  pro- 
verbial “ silver  spoon  ” in  its  mouth  might  have  purchased,  but  oddly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  simple  cotton  frock  and  the  worn  shoes  of 
the  homely  little  maiden. 

“ She  does  look  fine,”  said  her  father  as  he  surveyed  her,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  the  smart  of  wounded  pride  he  had  felt  at  the 
child’s  words.  “ But,”  he  added  quickly,  “ I liked  her  in  her  white 
linen  hat.” 

“ You  have  queer  tastes,”  answered  his  wife  snappishly,  returning 
the  silk  hat  to  the  bag.  “ I suppose  Fin  dressed  as  I should  be  now, 
and  better  than  I deserve  to  be,  eh  ? ” 

“ Naughty  dadda,”  said  the  child  chidingly,  as  she  heard  her 
mother’s  gibes ; “ naughty  dadda,”  she  repeated,  smacking  his  arm 
excitedly. 

“ Have  done,  Mab,”  he  said  sternly.  But,  glancing  at  her 
mother’s  face  and  finding  no  corrective  there,  she  continued  her 
attack.  Her  father  held  firmly  the  tiny  hands  raised  against  him  so 
angrily ; but  she  struggled  to  free  them,  stamping  and  shrieking  in 
her  petulance. 

“ What  a shame  to  tease  her  so  ! ” said  the  mother.  “ Let  her  go, 
Fred.” 

“ Naughty  man.  Shame  ; let  Mab  go,”  demanded  the  child ; and 
under  the  tyranny  of  home  rule  the  man’s  spirit  died  down  within 
him,  and  he  released  his  hold. 
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In  a corner  of  the  kitchen  stood  an  old  bicycle,  belonging  to  the 
first  days  of  his  married  life.  He  rose  to  examine  it. 

“ What  do  you  want  with  that,  Fred  ? ” she  asked  sharply.  “ If 
you’ve  any  time  to  spare  I want  you  to  help  me.  I think  I’ve  a 
right  to  expect  it.  Surely  you  can  clear  the  things  away  after  your 
own  dinner.  And  then  she’s  to  be  put  to  bed.  I’ve  all  my  work 
cut  out  with  him  (looking  down  at  the  baby) ; if  I put  him  out  of  my 
arms  he’ll  wake.” 

Fred  quietly  cleared  the  table,  and  piled  the  things  neatly  in 
the  scullery,  and  then  stammered  out,  “ I promised  to  run  round 
there  to-night.  Aunt  Jess  isn’t  very  well.” 

“ I should  like  to  know  who  would  be  well  with  nothing  to  do 
all  day,”  she  answered,  “ moping  in  one  room  from  Monday  morning 
till  Saturday  night,  and  then  complaining  of  being  ill.  Well,  I 
can’t  mind  Mab  ; you  must  put  her  to  bed  first.” 

“ I’ll  take  her  with  me ; the  air’ll  make  her  sleepy,”  he  answered. 

“ Don’t  take  her  in  to  see  them,  then  ; leave  her  in  the  passage. 
I dare  say  the  woman  downstairs’ll  see  she  comes  to  no  harm.” 

A shade  of  annoyance  spread  over  Fred’s  face,  but  he  was 
silent. 

“ My  new  hat,”  said  the  child ; “ put  on  my  new  hat.” 

Her  father  looked  inquiringly  at  his  wife. 

“ Absurd,”  she  said  scornfully.  “ Silk  hat  to  go  there,  indeed  ! 
There’s  her  linen  hat  on  the  door  ; it’s  dirty,  but  it’s  good  enough 
for  that  visit.” 

The  hat  was  slipped  on,  the  straggling  hair  pushed  under,  and 
father  and  child  started  on  their  travels,  but  not  until  the  man  had 
received  a dozen  small  commissions  at  as  many  shops,  which  he 
knew  very  well  it  would  occupy  the  best  part  of  his  one  leisure 
evening  to  execute. 

“ Don’t  stay  out  late  with  her,  Fred,”  called  Mrs.  Fred,  as  he 
opened  the  street  door.  “ Tell  them  you’ve  been  at  it  since  half-past 
four  this  morning,  and  perhaps  they’ll  wish  they’d  shown  a trifle 
more  consideration.  Tell  them,  too,  to  get  something  to  do,  instead 
of  hanging  as  a millstone  round  your  neck.” 

“ She’s  worried  and  has  forgotten  our  talk  on  that  evening,”  thought 
he.  “ I’m  glad  I didn’t  marry  her  in  the  dark,  as  it  were.  I told  her 
plainly  beforehand  that  they’d  only  me  to  look  to,  and  she  agreed 
it  was  plainly  my  duty  to  care  for  them,  to  see  that  they  came  to  no 
want.”  Then  his  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  days  of  his  childhood, 
when  his  aunts  had  been  all  in  all  to  him.  He  recalled  their  tender 
indulgence  on  a hundred  occasions ; his  boarding-school  days,  and 
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the  grand  hampers  from  home  so  frequently  and  lovingly  dispatched  ; 
the  joyous  holidays  when  the  two  had  met  him  at  Paddington  and 
embraced  him  on  the  platform,  and  loaded  him  with  dainties  in  the 
cab  that  drove  them  from  the  great  terminus  to  the  suburban  station  ; 
of  his  slight  colds  and  the  toasting  fires  in  his  bedroom ; of  his  fine 
suits  and  his  costly  toys ; of  his  violin  and  the  patient  lessons  of  his 
tutor ; and  of  the  ambitious  hopes  and  plans  for  his  future  of  those 
women  who  had  loved  him  so  fondly.  Had  loved  ? Was  even  love 
a past  definite  ? Were  these  new  loves  sufficient,  quite  sufficient, 
to  oust  the  old? 

His  reflections  were  abruptly  closed  as  he  became  aware  that 
Mab  and  he  had  reached  the  modest  door  of  the  poor  little  house 
where  his  relatives  occupied  a single  back  room  at  a rental  of  2 s.  6d. 
per  week  ; a room  in  which  there  was  not  one  piece  of  good  furni- 
ture, although  this  was  not  at  first  apparent  to  the  visitor,  so  skilfully 
had  deft  fingers  manipulated  and  decorated  old  egg  and  orange 
boxes.  On  the  mantelpiece — the  narrow  shelf  had  been  converted 
into  such  by  the  improvised  overmantel — were  a few  flowers 
artistically  arranged  in  some  delicate  glass  ornaments,  relics  of  the 
great  house  at  Earl’s  Court,  where  many  distinguished  persons  had 
dined,  with  the  Misses  Gilbert  as  hostesses.  To  Fred’s  mind  recurred 
at  the  moment,  on  entering  the  stuffy  top  room,  the  recollection  of 
the  long  table  spread  for  dessert  in  his  childhood’s  home,  and  of  him- 
self, a finely  dressed  little  boy,  led  in  by  a maid  to  be  introduced  to 
the  guests ; he  could  even  recall  the  names  of  one  or  two,  and  hear 
again  their  tones  as  they  endeavoured  to  coax  him  out  of  his  shyness, 
by  the  help  of  Aunt  Jess.  Did  she  remember  ? 

As  though  in  answer  to  his  unspoken  query,  she  said  when  the 
greeting  was  over,  “ I could  wish,  dear,  for  the  little  one’s  sake,  that 
some  of  the  good  things  of  past  days  were  on  our  table  now.” 

“Where  is  the  child  ? ” asked  Aunt  Letty  sharply.  “ You  brought 
her,  for  I heard  her.” 

“I — thought  she’d  disturb — Aunt  Jess,”  stammered  he. 

“ Fetch  her  up  now,”  commanded  the  questioner,  in  a voice  that 
brooked  no  denial.  “ Stay,  I’ll  fetch  her  myself.” 

Fred  would  have  sprung  forward,  well  knowing  Mab’s  perversity, 
to  avoid  a scene,  but  he  was  too  late.  Aunt  Letty  had  swept  down 
from  the  room  and  descended  the  stairs. 

“ Are  these  her  best  clothes  ? ” asked  his  aunt,  as  she  reappeared 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  the  little  one’s  soft  cheek  against  her  own. 

“ No,”  answered  Mab.  “ Ganma  bought  me  a new  hat,  she  did ; 
a lufly  hat,  Ganma’s  hat.” 
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Had  a wasp  stung  her  Aunt  Letty  could  not  have  acted  more 
abruptly  as  she  put  the  child  out  of  her  arms  and  on  to  the  ground 
before  her. 

“ Tell  your  grandma,”  she  said  slowly,  “ that  I hate  her — no, 
Jessica,  I shall  speak — that  I hate  her,”  she  repeated  with  emphasis. 
“ And  you  go  away,  child.” 

The  little  dark  Mab  stood  silent  for  a moment,  looking  up  at 
the  angry  speaker.  Then  she  said  soothingly,  “ You  be  good  soon. 
Mab  kiss  you  then,  when  you’s  good.” 

“ Come  here,  darling,”  called  Aunt  Jess  ; “ come  and  talk  to  me.” 

The  gentle  voice  allured  the  child,  and  she  trotted  off  to  comply 
with  the  request.  And  Aunt  Letty,  unused  as  yet  to  the  imprisonment 
in  one  small  room,  moved  impulsively  to  the  door.  She  would 
weep  alone. 

“ Letty,”  said  Aunt  Jess,  with  forced  gaiety,  noticing  the  motion, 
“ our  house  has  only  one  storey,  you  know  ; it’s  bungalow  fashion.” 

“ I’m  stifled  here,”  was  the  impatient  answer,  “ and  Fred 
knows  it.” 

“Yes,  I know  it,”  replied  the  young  man  wearily,  with  bowed 
head.  “ It’s  bad  for  you  ; it’s  worse  for  anyone  ill,  like  Aunt  Jess.” 

“ 111— yes,  she’s  ill,  and  not  so  much  as  an  armchair  to  sit  back 
in,  let  alone  any  supply  of  nourishing  food — milk  and  eggs  or  wine. 
But  much  you  care.” 

“ I care  greatly,  and  hourly.” 

Aunt  Letty  laughed  incredulously. 

“I  had  hoped  you  would  have  found  something  to  do,”  he 
ventured. 

“She’s  tried  hard,  Fred,”  said  Aunt  Jess  softly.  “Tramped 
miles  looking  for  work  ? ” 

“ What  sort  of  work  ? ” 

“ Any  sort.  Needlework,  housekeeping,  copying — everything.” 

“ What  do  you  think  we’ve  had  to  eat  to-day  ? ” 

“ Hush,  Letty,  hush  ; don’t  tell  him.” 

“ Yes,  tell  me,”  said  the  man ; “ let  me  hear.” 

Aunt  Letty  walked  to  the  small  cupboard  the  room  contained, 
and,  drawing  out  a piece  of  dry  bread,  she  dipped  it  into  a cup  con- 
taining water.  “ Look — that  ! ” she  said,  pushing  it  sharply  towards 
him.  “ We’ve  tried  to  make  believe  it  was  a mutton  chop.” 

An  impressive  silence  succeeded,  overawing  for  the  moment  even 
the  irrepressible  Mab. 

“ The — parish  would  be  better,”  faltered  Fred.  “ I’ll  apply — 
for  you.” 
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“ I’m  glad  you’ve  told  us  that,”  said  Aunt  Letty,  with  exultant 
bitterness.  “ It’s  worth  while  going  without  one’s  dinner  to  hear  you 
say  that.  What  did  I tell  you,  Jess?” 

A groan  was  the  answer.  “ Poor  Fred,  poor  fellow,”  murmured 
the  invalid. 

Ah  ! those  tones  and  those  kind,  familiar  words,  the  same  that  as 
a boy  he  had  heard  so  often  smoothing  out  his  griefs.  They  were 
more  than  he  could  bear  ; he  felt  his  heart  bursting  with  anguish  ; 
he  must  somehow  save  himself  from  foolish  appearances.  It  seemed 
to  him  at  that  moment  as  though  an  oath  or  a curse  offered  the  only 
way  of  escape.  “ Curse  it ! ” he  cried  out  passionately.  “ Why  do  you 
whine  and  whimper  to  me,  and  hang  a millstone  round  my  neck  ? 
Get  work  as  others  do  ; I can’t  help  you.  Do  you  think  I’d  suffer 
this  state  of  things  to  go  on  if  I could  prevent  it  ? ” — and  seizing 
Mab  he  rushed  impetuously  from  the  room  into  the  streets. 

The  sisters  looked  significantly  at  each  other.  “ Letty,”  said  Jess> 
“ you  must  leave  me,  dear,  and  look  for  work ; and  take  it  if  you 
can  get  it,  without  considering  me  at  all.  There’s  no  other  way.” 

“ And  you,  Jess — what’ll  you  do  ? ” 

“ Go  into  the  infirmary  till  I’m  better.” 

“And  then?” 

“ Into — what  can  it  matter,  Letty,  my  sister — into  the  House.” 

“ Oh,  Jess,  Jess,  is  there  nothing  but  that?  Is  this,  too,  required 
of  you,  and  all  for  miserable  me  ? ” 

“ If  it’s  required  of  me,  Letty,”  answered  Jessica,  “ it  will  not  be 
for  that  reason,  but  for  my  soul’s  sake.” 

Chapter  III. 

An  accident  ward  at  Guy’s  ; many  beds  occupied  by  “ cases  ” of 
all  degrees  of  severity.  By  one  of  the  white  beds  at  the  far  end  of 
the  ward  sits  Aunt  Jess,  holding  her  sister’s  hand. 

“ Nurse,”  says  Jess,  in  hushed  tones,  “will  she  last  the  night  ?” 

“ She  may  ; but  I think  not.” 

“ There’s  a relative  she’d  like  to  see — a nephew,  and  his  little 
girl,  please.” 

“ Best  lose  no  time.  Do  they  live  far  away  ? ” 

“ No,  quite  near.” 

“ Shall  I send  a cab  ? ” 

“ I wish  you  would.” 

“ The  man  will  be  at  home  from  work  now  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ Come  at  once ; bring  Mab,”  was  the  message  delivered  by  the 
driver  to  Fred  Gilbert,  who  opened  the  door  to  his  knock.  The 
behest  was  immediately  obeyed. 

In  a brief  interval  after  the  delivery  of  the  summons  the  two 
stood  beside  Aunt  Letty’s  bed.  Mab’s  little  face  was  very  solemn 
as  she  gazed  into  that  of  the  sufferer. 

“You  was  bwave,”  she  said;  “you  pulled  me  out  from  the 
horses.”  Then  after  a moment’s  hesitancy,  “ They’d  have  hurted  me, 
instead  of  you,  wouldn’t  ’em  ? ” 

The  sufferer  smiled.  “Dear  little  Mab,”  said  Aunt  Jessica, 
“ always  remember  how  and  by  whom  you  were  saved.” 

“ Always  ’member,”  repeated  the  child. 

“ Aunt  Letty  is  going  away  ; you  won’t  see  her  again.” 

“ Is  she  going  in  a cab  ? ” 

“ No,  dear.” 

“ Is  the  pain  very  bad,  Aunt  Letty  ? ” asked  Fred,  bending 
tenderly  over  her. 

The  lips  framed  “ Yes,”  and  the  eyes  were  turned  towards  him 
imploringly,  but  he  could  not  interpret  their  unspoken  message. 

He  bent  his  ear  to  her  lips. 

“ Fred,  how— would — you  like— it  if  she — always — called  you— 
‘Uncle’?” 

He  started  and  trembled,  but  at  a signal  from  Aunt  Jess  he 
raised  his  little  girl  and  whispered  to  her,  “ Say  ‘ Grandma,’  darling ; 
kiss  Grandma  ‘ good-bye,’  Mab.” 

“ Good-bye,  Ganma,”  said  the  docile  Mab,  touching  the  dying 
cheek  with  her  baby  lips,  “ You’s  bwave  ganma  ; Mab  love  you.” 

Once  again  the  imploring  look  in  the  eyes,  but  this  time  Fred 
Gilbert  understood,  and,  bending  over  the  dying  woman,  he  kissed 
her  fervently,  whispering  passionately  in  the  fast-deafening  ear, 
“ Mother,  my  own  mother  ; God  forgive  us  our  blunders.” 

“ Dear,  dear  Letty ; thank  God,  thank  God  it  is  ended,”  said 
Aunt  Jess,  as  an  hour  later  she  tenderly  kissed  the  dead  face,  and 
drew  reverently  over  it  a white  cloth.  “ Please  Him,  Letty,  Jess’ll 
not  be  long  after  you,  my  sister.” 

They  buried  them  both  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  grave,  and 
Fred’s  wife  erected  at  her  own  expense  a headstone,  and  on  it  was 
inscribed 

“Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of 

“ * Ganma  ’ and  ‘ Auntie,’  ” 
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HE  oldest  English  cookery  book  which  has  come  down  to  us 


X is  “ The  Forme  of  Cury,”  first  printed  and  published  by  one 
Samuel  Pegge,  an  archaeologist,  in  the  year  1780.  He  edited  the 
little  book,  and  wrote  a very  interesting  preface  for  it.  The  original 
MS.  was  a vellum  roll  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  owned  by  an  amiable  friend  of  Mr.  Pegge’s,  who  lent 
it  to  the  latter  for  his  direct  and  our  remote  benefit,  for  which 
graceful  act  peace  be  to  his  ashes  ! 

It  contains  196  recipes,  and  was  written  about  the  year  1390  by 
one  of  the  master-cooks  of  King  Richard  II.,  said  by  the  author  to 
have  been  “one  of  the  best  and  royallest  viands  (= epicures)  of  all 
Christian  kings.”  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  history  seems 
silent  on  the  subject ; but  as  “ no  man  is  a hero  to  his  valet,”  perhaps 
every  man  is  an  epicure  to  his  cook.  At  any  rate,  after  reading  the 
“ Forme  of  Cury  ” we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  cook’s  estimate  of 
his  royal  master.  Certainly  the  recipes  are  in  a royal  style,  for  the 
cook  is  bidden  to  “ take  pigs,”  to  “ take  hens,”  to  “ take  geese,”  to 
“ take  rabbits  ” (here  called  “ conynges  ” or  coneys),  with  a vagueness 
as  to  quantity  that  is  wholly  delightful,  and  a sublime  disregard  of 
domestic  economy,  only  to  be  explained  by  remembering  that  the 
royal  household  of  those  days  was  immense,  as  were  also  the  house- 
holds of  the  nobility.  A whole  host  of  people,  guests,  servants,  and 
retainers,  had  to  be  catered  for  besides  the  family  ; moreover,  great 
quantities  of  the  various  dishes  were  often  made  at  one  time. 

A vast  deal  of  incidental  information  is  to  be  picked  up  from 
the  study  of  this  old  book.  For  instance,  we  gather  that  the 
art  of  carving  was  unnecessary,  therefore  unknown,  till  quite  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  ; consequently  no  knives  were  required  or 
used  at  table,  and  we  find  the  recipes  are  mostly  for  soups,  broths, 
potages,  hashes,  hotch-potches,  and  ragouts.  Neither  animals,  birds, 
nor  fish  were  ever  brought  to  table  whole  or  in  joints,  but  were 
cut  up  in  the  kitchen  into  pieces  called  “ gobbets.”  The  pestle  and 
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mortar  played  so  important  a part  in  the  preparation  of  food  that 
many  dishes  were  called  “ mortars  ” from  it,  and  were  eaten  either 
with  the  fingers  or  with  a spoon. 

Forks  were  not  generally  used  at  table  until  the  reign  of  James  I. 
in  this  country.  They  were,  however,  known  in  Europe  long  before 
this.  The  first  fork  mentioned  in  history  belonged  to  a Byzantine 
lady,  who,  on  coming  to  Venice  as  a bride  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  brought  with  her  a golden  “prong,”  as  it  is 
called  in  the  pamphlet  describing  it.  This  fork,  which  probably  had 
only  two  prongs,  evidently  caused  a great  sensation,  for  St.  Peter 
Damian,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ostia,  mentioned  it  in  a sermon, 
wherein  he  severely  rebuked  the  lady  for  her  luxury  and  extravagance 
in  actually  taking  up  her  food  with  a golden  prong,  when  God  had 
given  her  fingers  for  that  very  purpose.  We  can  almost  see  the 
righteous  indignation  of  the  holy  man  as  we  read  this  little  extract 
from  his  sermon ; even  the  chop-sticks  of  the  Chinese  would  have 
seemed  superfluous  to  him. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  many  joints  and  birds 
were  served  whole,  and  the  art  of  carving  began  to  be  practised,  and 
knives  consequently  were  introduced;  but  even  in  the  days  of 
Richard  II.  joints  were  not  common,  and  English  people  lived  much 
more  after  the  French  fashion.  It  was  not  until  Elizabethan  times 
that  England  became  celebrated  for  its  roast  beef.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  food  came  to  table  cut  up  in  these  gobbets ; and  that  our 
ancestors  acted  on  the  principle  that  “fingers  were  made  before 
knives  and  forks”  is  proved  by  the  basin  and  ewer  always  used 
before  dinner  for  washing  the  fingers,  of  which  custom  our  finger 
glasses  at  dessert  are  evidently  a relic,  as  was  the  “ damask  water  ” 
they  contained  in  Mr.  Pegge’s  days.  In  mediaeval  days  the 
“ewerer”  held  a great  and  important  office  at  Court.  The  custom 
of  god-parents  giving  silver  spoons  to  their  god-children  at  their 
baptism  probably  obtained  from  spoons  supplementing  the  use  of 
fingers,  before  the  introduction  of  knives  and  forks.  These  spoons 
were  generally  gilt. 

We  also  gather  incidentally  that  not  only  many  spices,  herbs, 
plants,  &c.,  were  used  in  the  fourteenth  century,  now  happily  eschewed, 
but  also  many  birds  and  fish  were  eaten  which  we  taboo  ; and  on  the 
other  hand  we,  of  course,  eat  many  small  birds,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
which  were  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
cranes,  herons,  curlews,  sturgeon,  seals,  and  porpoises  were  frequently 
sent  to  table,  and  several  recipes  for  cooking  them  are  given  in  the 
“ Form#  of  Cury.” 
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Speaking  of  cranes,  a story  is  told  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
on  one  occasion  was  so  exasperated  with  the  steward  of  his  household, 
William  of  FitzOsborne,  who  was  also  his  favourite  courtier,  because 
he  set  his  royal  master  down  to  crane  “ scarcely  half  roasted,”  that 
the  king  lifted  his  fist  and  would  have  struck  him,  only  that  another 
officer  warded  off  the  blow. 

Evidently  crane  required  to  be  well  roasted ; it  did  not  do  to  let 
it  fly  through  the  kitchen,  as  more  modern  epicures  advise  wild  duck 
should  do.  Underdone  crane  was  apparently  as  unpalatable  to 
William  I.  as  underdone  lamb  would  be  to  us. 

Of  spices,  saffron,  still  much  used  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  in 
cakes,  was  then  largely  employed,  not  only  for  colouring  and  garnish- 
ing, or  as  Mr.  Pegge  rather  happily  calls  it,  “ flourishing,”  but  also  as 
an  ingredient  in  many  dishes.  A spice  called  alkanet,  supposed  to 
be  a species  of  bugloss,  was  ground  and  fried,  much  as  our  cooks  fry 
curry  powder,  and  was  also  used  to  colour  dishes  as  well  as  to  flavour 
them. 

Cinnamon,  then  called  canell,  and  mace,  always  called  maces, 
cloves,  pepper,  ginger,  and  nutmeg  were  in  common  use ; carraway 
is  only  once  mentioned.  Besides  these,  cardamoms,  called  grains 
of  paradise;  cubebs,  a warm  spice  from  the  East ; galingale,  the 
long-rooted  cypress  ground  to  powder,  said  to  have  given  its  name 
to  our  galantine,  of  which  it  was  a chief  ingredient,  and  powder- 
douce  and  powder-fort  were  the  favourite  spices. 

Powder-douce  occurs  in  most  recipes,  and  was  probably  galingale 
and  other  aromatic  spices  ground  to  powder ; powder- fort  was  a 
mixture  of  warmer  spices,  like  pepper  and  ginger.  Sandalwood 
ground  to  a dust  and  called  “ sanders  ” was  largely  used  for  colouring. 

The  salads  of  those  days  were  rather  astonishing,  but  the  master 
cook  of  Richard  II.  understood  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  salad 
itself  should  be  broken,  not  cut,  for  in  the  recipe  he  gives  for  one  he 
directs  the  salad-maker  to  wash  and  clean  the  ingredients,  pick  and 
pluck  them  small  with  his  hands,  and  mix  them  well  with  raw  oil, 
vinegar,  and  salt.  He  does  not  mention  mustard  either  here  or  any- 
where else  in  his  roll.  The  ingredients  of  this  salad  are  sage,  garlic, 
chives,  onions,  leeks,  borage,  mint,  fennel,  rue,  rosemary,  parsley,  a 
herb  called  porrect,  and  cress ; and  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  these 
articles  appear  in  the  “ Forme  of  Cury  ” as  here  transcribed.  The 
master  cook  had  as  many  and  wonderful  ways  of  spelling  his  words 
as  he  had  of  dressing  his  viands,  and  certainly  took  every  advantage 
of  the  licence  allowed  in  his  time  in  the  matter  of  orthography. 

His  editor  says  the  names  of  his  dishes  and  sauces  are  so 
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€<  horrid  and  barbarous  ” very  often  that  they  have  occasioned  the 
greatest  perplexity,  but  he  “ humbly  hopes  he  has  happily  enucleated 
some  of  these  terms.”  But  in  spite  of  his  glossary  his  enucleations 
sometimes  fail  to  enlighten  a twentieth-century  reader,  a result  he 
seems  to  have  anticipated,  as  he  confesses  “ he  may  probably  have 
failed  in  the  very  points  which  he  flatters,  and  fancies,  himself  to 
have  elucidated.” 

A few  instances  of  these  “horrid  and  barbarous ” words  will  show 
our  editor  did  not  exaggerate.  Among  the  names  of  some  of  the 
dishes  we  find  Mawmenny,  Blank  Dessorre,  Gyngawdry,  Daryols, 
Sambocade,  Erbolat,  Hastelet,  Egurdouce,  and  Nysbek,  which 
convey  very  little  to  our  minds,  and  require  some  “ enucleation.” 

Mawmenny  was  a kind  of  brawn  made  of  the  flesh  of  capons  or 
pheasants  “ teased,”  that  is,  pulled  in  pieces  with  the  fingers,  and 
soused  in  a syrup  made  of  sugar  and  white  wine  clarified,  to  which 
dates  and  mulberries  fried  in  oil  or  lard  were  added.  Butter,  by  the 
way,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  “ Forme  of  Cury  ” ; oil  and  lard  or  “ white 
grease  ” were  used  instead  of  it. 

Blank  Dessorre,  or  Blank-Desire  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was 
minced  capon  or  u hen  ” pounded  in  a mortar  and  mixed  with  milk 
of  almonds  (a  favourite  ingredient  in  these  recipes),  ground  rice, 
sugar,  and  lard,  and  boiled  till  it  thickened,  or  as  the  master  cook  puts 
it,  “ till  it  is  chargeant,”  then  “ served  forth  ” in  a dish  covered  with 
white  powder.  “ Blank,”  of  course,  means  white,  hence  “ blank- 
mange  ” or  blanc-mange.  The  origin  of  Dessorre  or  Desire  is  doubt- 
ful ; it  might  mean  “ de  'Syrie,”  or  might  mean  that  the  dish  was  one 
to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Pegge  attempts  no  explanation  of  the  word  Gyngawdry. 
The  thing  was  as  fearful  as  its  name.  The  cook  is  bidden  to  take 
the  livers  and  paunches  or  crops  of  haddock,  cod,  hake,  and  other 
fish,  cut  them  into  dice  and  boil  them  to  make  a sauce,  in  which, 
mixed  with  white  wine,  the  fish  themselves  are  to  be  boiled,  and  the 
whole  to  be  coloured  green.  This  last  direction  seems  superfluous ; 
the  consumers  would,  in  any  case,  turn  green  after  eating  it.  But  our 
ancestors  were  much  fonder  of  the  insides  of  animals  and  fish  than 
we  are  ; the  “ umbles  ” of  pigs,  calves,  sheep,  and  other  animals 
besides  deer,  were  eaten  by  them. 

Daryols,  which  name  is  of  classic  origin  and  is  mentioned  by 
Juvenal,  were  custards  baked  in  a crust.  Sambocade  was  curds  and 
whey  baked  in  a “ coffin  ” or  crust  and  flavoured  with  elder  flowers, 
hence  the  name,  from  sambucus , the  elder. 

Erbolat  or  Herbolade  was  a confection  of  herbs  made  of  parsley, 
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mint,  sage,  tansy,  rue,  fennel,  southernwood,  and  other  M horrid  and 
barbarous  ” things  ground  small,  mixed  with  eggs  and  baked  in  a 
dish  or  “ trap  ” and  turned  out,  called  in  the  master  cook’s  language 
“ to  messe  it  forth.” 

Hastelet  in  this  case  was  a dish  of  fruit.  The  cook  is  directed  to 
take  figs  and  quarter  them,  take  raisins  whole,  dates,  and  almonds, 
run  them  on  to  a spit,  roast  them  like  a hastelet  or  small  joint,  and 
then  “ endore,”  that  is,  gild  them  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  “ serve 
them  forth.” 

Egurdouce  is  the  French  aigre-doux . The  recipe  given  is  for 
an  egurdouce  of  fish.  Tench,  loach,  or  soles  are  to  be  “ smitten  ” in 
pieces,  fried  in  oil,  and  served  in  a sauce  made  of  half  wine,  half 
vinegar,  sugar,  onions,  raisins,  currants,  and  spices. 

A better  idea  of  the  style  of  living  among  the  nobility  in  the 
fourteenth  century  may  be  gathered  from  a menu  of  a feast  given 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  Durham  House,  London,  to  King 
Richard  II.  on  September  23,  1387,  three  years  before  the  “ Forme 
of  Cury  ” was  compiled.  As  this  was  a royal  feast,  it  was,  of  course, 
on  a royal  scale.  It  consisted  of  three  courses,  but  the  idea  of  a 
course  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  more  comprehensive  than  it  is 
now,  as  will  appear. 

First  Course. 

Venison  with  Furmenty  (it  was  usual  to  begin  dinner  with  this  dish). 

Potage,  called  Viandbruse. 

Boars’  Heads. 

Great  Flesh  (presumably  joints  of  meat). 

Roast  Swans. 

Roast  Pigs. 

Custard  Lombard  in  paste. 

A Subtlety. 


Second  Course. 


A Potage  called  Gele. 

Potage  Blandesore  (this  is  evidently  our  old  friend  Blank-Desire  in  a 
new  dress). 

Roast  Pigs. 

Roast  Cranes. 

Roast  Pheasants. 

Roast  Herons. 

Chickens  endored  (that  is,  gilded  with  yolks  of  eggs). 

Bream. 

Tarts. 

Broken  Brawn. 

Roast  Coneys  (rabbits). 

A Subtlety. 
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Third  Course. 

Potage  Bruete  of  Almonds. 

Stewed  Lumbarde. 

Roast  Venison. 

Roast  Chickens. 

Roast  Rabbits. 

Roast  Partridge. 

Roast  Peacocks. 

Roast  Quail. 

Roast  Larks. 

Payne  Puff*  (little  loaves  of  bread). 

A Dish  of  Jelly. 

Long  Fritters. 

And  a Subtlety. 

This  is  taken  from  “ Two  Fifteenth- Century  Cookery  Books,” 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

A word  must  be  said  here  as  to  these  Subtleties,  which,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  most  elaborate.  They  were  devices  in  sugar, 
pastry,  and  jelly,  of  great  size,  representing  all  sorts  of  things.  Some- 
times they  were  allegorical  and  religious,  sometimes  they  represented 
hunting  scenes  and  wild  animals— lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  so  forth 
were  modelled— and  sometimes  the  interior  of  a church,  with  its  altars. 
They  were  intended  to  be  eaten — at  any  rate,  on  some  occasions, 
though  perhaps  they  did  duty  at  more  than  one  feast.  Each  course 
ended  with  a Subtlety,  called  also  a Warner,  because  it  gave  warning 
of  the  next  course. 

To  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate  was  the  duty  of  these 
mediaeval  cooks,  and  they  laid  great  stress  on  the  garnishing  of  their 
dishes,  which  they  called  “ flourishing  ” or  “ strewing.”  They  often 
gilded  or  silvered  the  leaves  they  used  for  decorating  their  dishes. 
They  were  also  very  fond  of  colouring  and  “ endoring,”  or  gilding, 
the  food  itself.  For  this  purpose  saffron,  mulberries,  sandalwood, 
sunflower,  alkanet,  and  starch  were  used.  The  Subtleties  were  both 
coloured  and  gilded,  and  comfits  of  every  colour  were  used. 

Both  red  and  white  wines  were  drunk ; some  were  home-made, 
some  came  from  France  and  Greece,  and  Rhenish  wine  was  also 
much  drunk.  Beer  or  “bere”  is  first  mentioned  in  1504,  but  ale  is 
used  in  some  of  the  master  cook’s  recipes. 

At  the  end  of  the  “ Forme  of  Cury  ” a still  older  roll  of  ancient 
cookery,  dated  1381,  is  printed,  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  con- 
tains fifty-eight  recipes,  in  which  flesh  meat  is  used ; the  last,  intended 
for  fast  and  abstinence  days,  contains  thirty-three  recipes,  in  which 
fish  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  meat,  poultry,  and  game  are 
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avoided.  In  several  of  these,  ale,  which  was  not  made  with  hops 
like  our  beer,  was  used  instead  of  wine  ; sometimes  it  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  fish  was  boiled.  Stale  ale  sometimes 
took  the  place  of  vinegar  or  verjuice,  of  which  our  ancestors  were 
very  fond ; it  served  to  correct  the  richness  of  their  highly  spiced 
and  strongly  flavoured  dishes. 


II. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  English  people  lived 
much  more  after  the  French  fashion  than  they  did  in  the  following 
ages,  when  the  influence  of  the  Normans  ceased  to  be  felt,  as  a com- 
parison of  English  with  French  cookery  books  of  the  period  shows. 

French  people  then,  when  they  lived  more  in  the  open  air  and 
partook  of  only  two  full  meals  a day,  had  more  substantial  fare  than 
now.  Both  English  and  French  people  liked  their  food  very  highly 
spiced  and  seasoned  with  strong  and  piquant  herbs,  such  as  would 
be  very  distasteful  to  our  modern  palates.  Besides  the  spices  and 
herbs  still  used,  both  nations  then  mixed  cardamoms,  of  which 
they  were  very  fond,  saffron,  garlic,  galingale,  sedwale,  marjoram, 
and  several  species  of  clary  or  sage  with  their  food.  Galingale  was 
a very  popular  spice ; it  is  the  root  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  and  has 
a strong  and  bitter  flavour,  something  between  pepper  and  ginger. 
Sedwale  or  setewale  is  also  an  East  Indian  root ; it  has  an  aromatic 
flavour,  and  was  supposed  to  help  digestion,  and  was  excellent  pre- 
served in  sugar. 

Peacocks,  cranes,  herons,  swans,  curlews,  bitterns,  and  cormorants 
were  eaten  in  both  countries  ; the  French  also  ate  bustards,  and  then, 
as  now,  many  small  birds  that  we  despise.  Sturgeon,  conger,  and 
porpoises  were  eaten  in  France,  as  well  as  here ; but  we  do  not  appear 
to  have  ventured  on  dog-fish,  several  species  of  which  were  popular 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  France.  Whale  is  mentioned  in  several 
English  cookery  books ; in  France  it  was  eaten  salted  in  Lent  by 
the  poor  of  Paris,  and  with  herring  and  cuttle-fish  was  called  the 
“lard  de  Careme.”  It  was  sold  outside  the  Paris  markets  by  a 
thousand  poor  fishmongers  who  were  forbidden  to  stand  under  cover 
of  the  market,  and  it  formed  the  Lenten  food  of  forty  thousand 
poor  people.  A French  recipe  says  this  whale  was  cut  in  slices  and 
boiled  in  water  and  served  with  peas,  which  were  probably  the  best 
part  of  the  dish. 

Cuttle-fish  seems  to  have  been  a dish  peculiar  to  France.  It  was 
pickled  in  some  sour  sauce  to  render  it  more  easy  to  eat  and  digest, 
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then  put  in  a pan  with  some  salt  over  the  fire,  and  stirred  frequently, 
then  dried  on  a cloth,  sprinkled  well  with  flour,  and  fried  in  oil,  with 
or  without  onions,  according  to  taste. 

The  similarity  of  the  style  of  living  in  the  two  countries  will  be 
seen  at  a glance  by  comparing  two  menus,  one  taken  from  a 
celebrated  and  valuable  old  French  cookery  book  called  “ Le 
Menagier  de  Paris,”  written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  other  taken  from  “ Two  Fifteenth-Century  Cookery  Books,” 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  The  English  menu  is 
more  elaborate,  but  it  is  one  used  at  a royal  feast  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whereas  the  French  dinner  was  served  at  a 
French  nobleman’s  table. 


FRENCH  MENU.1  THE  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER’S  MENU.2 


First  Course. 

Norwegian  Patties. 

Camelin  Broth. 

Beef-marrow  Patties. 

Puree  of  Eels. 

Boiled  Loach  with  cold  sage. 
Meat  and  Sea-fish. 

Second  Course. 

Roast  Meat  and  Fresh  Fish. 

A Kid  larded  and  boiled. 

Steak  or  Baked  Meat. 

Patties  of  Bream. 

Chicken  Patties  and  Pancakes. 
Eels. 

Third  Course. 

Furmenty  and  Venison. 
Lampreys  with  hot  sauce. 
Dariols  and  Fritters. 

Roast  Bream. 

Boiled  Meat. 

Sturgeon  and  Jelly. 


First  Course. 

Brewes. 

Boiled  Chickens. 

Pig  in  Sage. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. 
Roast  Capon. 

Pastelade  = (pastry). 

Second  Course. 

Venison  in  broth. 

Roast  Kid. 

Herons. 

Peacocks. 

Roast  Venison. 

Rabbits.  Little  Loaves. 

Third  Course. 

Jelly. 

Quails. 

Samaca  (Fritters). 
Peasecod. 

Blanc -de-ris. 
Strawberries. 


The  above  menus  have  been  put  into  modern  English  as  far  as 
possible,  but  some  of  the  items  require  elucidation,  and  the  recipes 
for  some  of  the  dishes  are  curious  if  not  useful.  As  a rule  English 
dinners  began  with  the  Furmenty  and  Venison  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bird  course  in  this  French  menu.  It  was  evidently  a very  popular 
ish  in  both  countries,  though  it  does  not  figure  in  the  bishop’s 


1 Le  Menagier  de  Paris. 

3 Two  Fifteenth-Century  Cookery  Books,  Early  English  Text  Society.. 
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menu.  Furmenty  was  also  eaten  with  porpoise  ; in  England  it 
was  made,  as  it  still  is  in  some  countries,  of  wheat,  but  in  France 
barley  sometimes  took  the  place  of  wheat.  The  recipe  for  Furmenty 
with  Venison,  given  in  “ Two  Fifteenth-Century  Cookery  Books,” 
modernised  in  spelling  and  slightly  altered  to  make  it  intelligible, 
is  as  follows  : 

“Take  fair  wheat  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  fan  away  clean 
the  dust,  and  wash  it  in  fair  water,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  break ; 
then  strain  away  the  water,  and  cast  thereto  sweet  milk,  and  set  it 
over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be  thick  enough.  And  cast  thereto 
a good  quantity  of  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  and  cast  thereon  saffron,  sugar, 
and  salt,  but  let  it  boil  no  more  then,  but  set  it  on  to  a few  coals, 
lest  it  wax  cold.  And  then  take  fresh  venison  and  water  it,  seethe 
(stew)  it,  and  cut  it  in  thin  slices  and  put  it  in  a vessel  with  fair 
water,  and  boil  it,  and  as  it  boileth  blow  away  the  grease,  and 
serve  it  forth  with  the  furmenty  and  a little  of  the  broth,  all  hot  in 
the  dish  with  the  meat.” 

The  first  item  in  the  French  menu  which  we  have  translated, 
Norwegian  Patties,  was  made  with  cod  and  other  fish  minced,  and 
put  into  little  patties  of  the  size  of  an  old  copper  coin  worth  three- 
pence, and  fried  on  a fish  day  in  oil,  on  a flesh  eating  day  in  beef- 
marrow. 

Camelin  Broth  was  a broth  made  of  meat  and  coloured  yellow 
with  “ Camelin,”  a plant  with  small  yellow  flowers,  which  were  sold 
in  a powder  for  this  purpose. 

The  Beef-marrow  Patties  are  called  in  the  original  “ bignets  de 
moelle,”  “ bignets  ” being  an  obsolete  word  meaning  a sort  of  puff 
made  of  flour  and  eggs,  on  which  little  balls  of  beef- marrow  were 
placed.  Beef-marrow  was  a very  popular  dish  both  here  and  in 
France ; as  many  as  three  hundred  marrow-bones  were  ordered  for 
some  large  banquets. 

The  Puree  of  Eels  is  called  in  the  original  a “ Soringue.”  It  was 
a kind  of  soup.  The  eels  were  skinned,  cut  up,  and  fried  in  oil  with 
onions  and  parsley,  to  which  were  then  added  pounded  ginger, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  saffron,  and  bread  beaten  up  into  a puree  with 
water  and  passed  through  a strainer.  This  was  all  boiled  together  and 
flavoured  with  claret. 

The  last  item  in  this  course  is  very  vague,  and  evidently  depended 
on  circumstances  over  which  neither  housekeeper  nor  cook  had 
control.  The  best  fish  and  meat  that  could  be  got  was  to  be  used, 
so  that  the  French  first  course  would  be  as  substantial  as  the 
English  one. 
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The  Dariols  in  the  French  third  course  were  a kind  of  cream- 
custard  often  mentioned  in  old  English  cookery  books,  where, 
however,  they  also  meant  patties  filled  with  meat,  herbs,  and  spices, 
mixed  together,  according  to  some  writers ; but  the  author  of  the 
44  Forme  of  Cury,”  the  oldest  English  cookery  book,  says  they  were 
custards  baked  in  a crust.  In  France  Dariols  were  certainly 
made  of  cream  or  custard,  and  were  a sweet  and  not  a savoury  dish  ; 
they  were  considered  indispensable  at  a wedding  in  that  country. 

Sturgeon  in  France  was  boiled  in  wine  and  water,  and,  as  the 
fish  absorbed  the  liquor,  more  wine  without  any  water  was  to  be 
added.  It  was  to  be  eaten  hot  with  the  liquor  and  spices  in  which 
it  was  boiled.  In  England  it  was  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  cold 
with  parsley  and  vinegar. 

The  first  item  in  the  English  menu,  called  “Brewes,”  is  still 
known  in  Sussex  ; it  consists  of  thin  slices  of  bread  soaked  in  broth, 
or  sometimes  in  wine,  so  as  to  make  a sort  of  purte . 

The  Pig  in  Sage  was  a whole  pig,  cut  up  first  into  quarters, 
then  boiled,  allowed  to  cool,  cut  up  into  pieces  and  laid  on  some 
dishes,  and  a sauce  made  of  pounded  sage,  the  yolks  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  ground  to  a powder,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
ginger  and  mixed  with  vinegar,  poured  over  it.  The  sauce  was  not 
to  be  too  thin. 

It  is  uncertain  what  is  meant  by  44  Pastelade  ” ; we  suggest  it  was 
pastry  of  some  kind.  The  editor  of  44  Two  Fifteenth-Century  Cookery 
Books  ” thinks  it  was  a pasty  or  a pounded  dish,  as  our  ancestors 
were  very  fond  of  using  the  pestle  and  mortar  in  their  cookery. 

The  dish  called  44  Samaca  ” was  a kind  of  fritter  made  of  flour, 
curds,  eggs,  cream,  and  grease.  Butter  was  not  much  used  in  those 
days  in  cooking ; oil  on  fast  days  and  lard  or  marrow  on  flesh  days 
supplied  its  place. 

Peasecod  is  simply  the  shells  of  young  peas,  44  cod  ” being  the 
old  English  word  for  hod  or  husk  or  pod ; these  were  probably  boiled, 
and  beaten  through  a colander,  as  is  still  done  with  them  in  France, 
where  they  are  served  with  fried  sippets,  and  make  a most  delicious 
sort  of  spinach  mixed  with  cream  or  butter.  Blanc-de-ris  must,  we 
think,  have  been  some  kind  of  blanc-mange,  probably  a mould  of 
ground  rice. 

Having  now  compared  two  menus  of  dinners  on  a meat  day,  we 
will  take  two  fish  dinners,  one  for  a French  nobleman,  the  other  for 
a banquet  given  by  one  Lord  de  Grey,  who,  Holinshed  says,  was 
naperer,  that  is,  he  provided  the  linen,  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  IV. 
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The  French  menu  was  composed  about  1393,  and  Henry  IV. 


came  to  the  throne  in  1399. 

d!ner  de  POISSON. 

First  Course. 

Baked  Apples. 

Figs. 

Gamache  (a  kind  of  wine). 

Cress. 

Pea  Soup. 

Salt  Eels. 

Herring  and  Whale. 

Perch  in  White  Broth. 

Second  Course. 

Best  Fresh-water  Fish. 

Sea  Fish. 

Eels. 

Bourses  with  hot  sauce. 

Tench  in  Broth. 

Crabs. 

Bream  Patties. 

Boiled  Plaice. 

Third  Course. 

Furmenty  and  Porpoise. 
Norwegian  Patties. 

Boast  Mackerel. 

Pimpernels. 

Pancakes. 

Oysters. 

Fried  Cuttlefish. 


DINNER  AT  HENRY  IV. 5S  CORONATION. 

First  Course. 

Rice  Molle. 

Brewes. 

Baked  Herring. 

Salt  Fish. 

Salt  Salmon. 

Salt  Eels. 

Fried  Whiting. 

Baked  Eels. 

Second  Course . 

Cinnamon  Soup. 

Codling. 

Rock  Fish.  Roach. 

Chervets. 

Flampaynes. 

Halibut. 

Fried  Plaice. 

Roast  Train.  A Sweet. 

Third  Course. 

Jelly.  Almond  Cream. 

Trout.  Sturgeon. 

Porpoise.  Whelks. 

Eels  and  Lampreys,  roasted. 

Tench.  Perch.  Bream. 

Mulberry  Tartlets. 

Leche  Lumbard.  Chesemayne. 


In  the  second  course  the  Bourrees  of  the  French  menu  were 
sometimes  made  with  lampreys.  The  Pimpernels  mentioned  were 
a species  of  that  little  plant  much  used  as  a savoury  herb ; probably 
the  mackerel  or  some  other  fish  were  stuffed  with  it. 

The  Rice  Molle  with  which  the  English  menu  opens  is  merely 
a mould  of  rice,  first  ground  to  a powder,  then  boiled  with  almond* 
milk  and  sugar,  and  put  into  a mould  and  turned  out  when  cold. 

Brewes  on  a fish  day  was  slices  of  bread  soaked  in  wine,  then 
the  recipe  says,  “ put  a good  quantity  of  honey  to  sweeten  it,  add 
pepper,  cloves,  mace,  sanders  (that  is,  sandalwood  ground  to 
powder),  and  salt ; scald  them  till  the  bread  is  tender,  and  serve 
forth.” 

Chervets  were  a kind  of  patty  filled  with  minced  meat,  or  in  this 
case  fish  would  be  used.  The  recipe  says,  “ Take  and  make  a fair 
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paste  of  flour,  water,  saffron,  and  salt,  and  make  round  coffins 
thereof.”  They  used  the  word  “ coffin  ” in  the  sense  of  a basket  or 
box,  and  always  called  the  pastry  of  patties  or  tartlets  “ coffins,” 
which  apparently  were  not  intended  to  be  eaten  when  baked ; but 
in  chervets  the  “coffins”  were  fried  in  oil  after  being  filled  with 
minced  fish. 

Flampaynes  were  generally  made  of  pork,  so  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  they  got  into  this  menu  where  no  meat  was  allowed.  We  think 
in  this  case  they  were  a sweet  dish,  “ flame  ” or  “ flam  ” being  a kind 
of  custard,  and  “ payn,”  meaning  bread,  from  the  French  pain. 

Roast  Train  is  a very  curious  dish,  but  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions we  can  imagine  it  might  be  very  nice.  The  recipe  given  for  it  in 
“ Two  Fifteenth-Century  Cookery  Books  ” says,  with  delightful  vague- 
ness as  to  quantity,  “ Take  dates  and  figs  and  cut  them  the  breadth 
of  a penny,  take  raisins  and  almonds,  and  prick  them  through  with  a 
needle  into  a thread  of  a man’s  length,  one  of  one  fruit  and  another 
of  another  fruit.”  This  is  a very  large  order — six  feet  of  almonds  and 
six  feet  of  raisins,  six  feet  of  figs  and  six  feet  of  dates.  “ And  then 
bind  the  thread  with  the  fruit  round  a spit,  and  round  the  length  of 
the  spit,  in  the  form  of  a hastelet  ” (that  is,  a small  roast  joint),  “ then 
take  a quart  of  wine,  and  ale,  and  fine  flour,  and  make  a batter  thereof, 
and  cast  thereto  ground  ginger,  sugar,  saffron,  ground  cloves,  and  salt, 
and  make  the  batter  fully  running  and  not  standing,  but  in  the  mean 
that  it  may  cleave.”  What  a graphic  description  this  is  of  the  right 
consistency  of  the  batter  ! “ Then  roast  the  train  about  the  fire,  on 

the  spit,  and  cast  the  batter  on  the  train  as  it  turneth  about  the  fire, 
so  long  till  the  fruit  be  hid  in  the  batter.  As  thou  easiest  the  batter 
thereon,  hold  a vessel  underneath  for  spilling  of  the  batter,  and  when 
it  is  well  roasted  it  will  seem  a hastelet ; and  then  take  it  up  from  the 
spit  all  whole,  and  cut  it  in  fair  pieces  of  a span  length,  and  serve  of 
it  a piece  or  two  in  a dish  all  hot.” 

We  have  given  this  recipe  almost  verbatim,  only  modernising  the 
spelling,  because  it  is  so  quaintly  worded,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
well  expressed,  that  one  longs  to  experimentalise  in  Roast  Train. 

The  dish  we  have  ventured  to  call  Mulberry  Tartlets  is  set 
down  in  the  menu  as  “ Pynenade  in  paste,”  and  from  the  “ Forme  of 
Cury  ” we  learn  that  “ pynenade,”  spelt  in  various  ways  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  speller,  was  so  called  from  the  pines  of  which  it  was 
made,  and  pines  meant  mulberries.  Pynenade  was  therefore  preserved 
mulberries  of  some  kind,  and  pynenade  in  paste  probably  equivalent 
to  mulberry  tart  or  tartlets. 

Leche  Lumbard  was  a favourite  dish.  A “ leche  ” was  a slice  or 
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piece  of  bread  or  of  anything,  and  Leche  Lumbard  seems  to  have 
allowed  the  cook  plenty  of  choice,  for  there  are  several  recipes  all 
quite  different ; the  result,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a sort  of 
sweet  cake  with  a syrup  poured  over  it.  One  recipe  says,  “ Take 
honey  and  clarify  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  hot,  then  take  the  hard 
yolks  of  eggs  and  crumble  a good  quantity  of  them  thereto  till  it 
be  stiff  enough,  and  then  take  it  up  and  lay  it  on  a board  and 
powder-pepper  it.”  We  think  to  “powder-pepper  ” means  to  dredge 
with  flour.  “Then  mould  it  together  with  your  hands  till  it  be 
so  stiff  it  can  be  sliced,  then  slice  it ; then  take  wine,  ground 
ginger,  cinnamon,  and  a little  clarified  honey,  strain  this  through 
a strainer,  and  cast  this  syrup  on  the  slices  when  you  serve  it.” 

The  last  dish,  Chesemayne,  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  editor, 
who  suggests  it  meant  jasmine,  but  we  think  we  have  solved  it,  and 
that  it  was  nothing  so  poetical  as  jasmine,  but  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a sort  of  Welsh  rarebit.  “ Chese  ” is  clearly  cheese,  and 
“ mayned  bread  ” or  “ mayned  flour,”  which  we  constantly  meet 
with,  appears  to  mean  sops  or  slices  or  rounds  of  bread,  so  we 
may  safely  conclude  Chesemayne  was  cheese  served  on  slices  of  bread, 
either  toasted  or  melted  first. 

The  courses  at  most  grand  dinners  in  England,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  concluded  with  that  triumph  of  the  confectioner’s  art  then 
known  as  a Subtlety,  made  of  jelly,  sugar,  and  pastry. 

The  Subtlety  at  the  coronation  feast  of  Henry  VI.  was  very 
elaborate.  It  represented  Our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Child  in  the 
centre,  and  on  one  side  of  her  knelt  St.  George  and  on  the  other  St. 
Denis,  the  respective  patron  saints  of  England  and  France.  They 
are  in  the  act  of  presenting  a figure  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  Queen. 
The  King  holds  in  his  hand  a hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
two  saints. 

The  preponderance  of  patties  in  these  menus  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  fingers  then  supplied,  to  a great  extent,  the  place  of 
knives  and  forks.  Spoons  were  used,  but  knives  were  not  general  till 
about  1563,  and  forks  were  not  commonly  used  in  England  till  1611.1 
China  dishes  and  plates  were  only  beginning  to  be  known  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ; till  then  wooden  plates  and  wooden  spoons  were 
commonly  used.  In  her  reign  silver  or  tin  was  used  instead  of  wood 
for  the  spoons,  and  pewter  plates  began  to  replace  wooden  ones. 

DARLEY  DALE. 


1 Elizabethan  England , by  Creighton. 
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THE  TEELINGS : 

A FRAGMENT  OF  HISTORY  FOUND  AMONG 
OLD  PAPERS. 


HE  following  genealogical  notes  which  have  recently  appeared 


X in  the  “ Athenaeum,”  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Bartle  Teeling, 
will  enhance  the  interest  of  the  article  which  follows  them. 


“mistakes  in  peerages. 


“ It  will  interest  genealogists  to  learn  that  mistakes  in  peerages, 
touching  to  some  extent  the  family  connections  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  King  Robert  Bruce,  have  recently  been  discovered.  As  the 
matter  is  naturally  of  considerable  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
genealogical  research,  you  will,  I trust,  kindly  give  a place  in  your 
columns  to  the  result  of  my  investigations. 

“ For  a considerable  time  I have  had  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  certain  statements  in  ‘Lodge’  (Archdall,  1789)  and  ‘Burke’ 
(1883)  relative  to  the  pedigrees  of  some  of  those  who  claim  descent 
from  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  styled  the  ‘ Red  Earl,’  who 
was  ancestor  of  the  three  kings  of  England  of  the  House  of  York, 
and  who,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Ellen  with  King  Robert 
Bruce,  was  grandfather  of  King  David  II.  of  Scotland. 

“Consequent  on  a correspondence  which  I have  had  on  this 
subject  with  Sir  Arthur  Vicars,  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  and  with 
Mr.  Cokayne,  Clarenceux  King  of  Arms,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
kind  suggestions  and  valuable  information,  I have  pursued  a parti- 
cular line  of  research,  the  result  of  which  is  that  I have  discovered, 
by  referring  to  the  original  Pipe  Rolls  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  to 
Papal  letters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  statements  of  Lodge 
and  Burke  to  the  effect  that  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth, 
married  ‘ Catherine,’  daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster  ; 
that  he  (John  de  Bermingham)  had  three  daughters  co-heiresses — viz. 
Matilda,  Bartholomea,  and  Catherine— and  that  Matilda  married 
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Sir  Eustace  le  Poer,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone,  are  all 
incorrect. 

“ It  is  clearly  stated  in  one  of  the  Papal  letters  (preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library)  that  Avelina  (not  Catherine),  daughter  of  Richard 
de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  wife  of  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of 
Louth,  the  wording  of  which  letter  also  settles  the  identity  of  the 
father  of  the  said  Earl  of  Louth,  of  which  genealogists  have  been  so 
long  in  doubt. 

“ The  letter  in  question  states  that  a contract  had  been  entered 
into  between  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Peter,  father  of 
John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth,  that  Matilda  (then  six  years 
old),  daughter  of  the  said  Richard,  should  marry  the  said  John ; but 
that  (some  years  later)  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  wishing  to  marry 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  sent 
envoys,  who  chose  Matilda  as  the  fairest,  and  he  married  her. 
Whereupon  John  de  Bermingham  married  her  sister  Avelina.  Con- 
sequent on  this  breach  of  contract  a Papal  dispensation  was  necessary 
and  was  given. 

“ And  the  statements  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Edward  III.  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  there  were  only  two  De  Bermingham  daughters 
co-heiresses — viz.  Matilda  and  Catherine — whose  mother  was  Avelina 
(not  Catherine),  wife  of  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth,  and 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  that  Matilda,  the 
elder  daughter,  was  wife  of  Sir  William  Teeling,  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Syddan  (not  wife  of  Sir  Eustace  le  Poer). 

“ The  abridged  result  of  my  investigations  and  researches  (a  de- 
tailed account  of  which  I hope  to  give  in  one  of  the  genealogical 
publications)  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Richard  de  Burgo , Earl  of  Ulster , the  1 Red  Earl? 

I. 

“ John  (son  of  Richard  de  Burgo)  married  Elizabeth  de  Clare, 
granddaughter  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  through  the  marriage  of  their 
son  William  with  Maud,  sister  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  and  their 
granddaughter  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Ulster,  with  Lionel  Plantagenet, 
son  of  King  Edward  III.,  Richard  de  Burgo  became  ancestor  pf  the 
three  kings  of  England  of  the  House  of  York— viz.  Edward  IV., 
Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III.  And  by  the  marriage  of  his 
descendant  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.)  to  King 
Henry  VII.,  he  became,  through  their  daughter,  Queen  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  an  ancestor  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stewart,  and  of  his 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  who  is  twenty-second  in  descent  through 
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the  Plantagenets  and  the  Stewarts,  from  the  said  Richard  de  Burgo, 
the  ‘ Red  Earl  * of  Ulster,  and  Lord  of  Connaught. 

“ Ellen  (daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgo)  married  King  Robert 
Bruce.  Their  son  was  King  David  II.  of  Scotland. 

“ Matilda  (daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgo)  married  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  grandson  of  King  Edward  I., 
his  mother  being  Joane  of  Acre.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  leaving  no  descendants. 

“ Avelina  (daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgo)  married  John  de 
Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth.  Their  daughter  Matilda,  who  was 
niece  of  Queen  Ellen  of  Scotland,  married  Sir  William  Teeling, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Syddan,  who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Hay 
Theling,  ‘the  White,*  Lord  of  Syddan,  whose  descendants  figured 
so  prominently  in  Irish  history : Bartholomew  Teeling,  to  whose 
memory  a monument  has  recently  been  erected  in  Ireland,  being 
nineteenth  in  descent  from  the  said  Hay  Theling  ‘Albi,*  and 
sixteenth  from  Richard  de  .Burgo. 

“ Joan  (daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgo)  married  the  second  Earl  of 
Kildare,  an  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Leinster  and  of  Lord  Edward 
FitzGerald,  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  Lord  Edward 
FitzGerald  and  Bartholomew  Teeling,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
same  year  in  the  same  cause,  were  both  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor  (Richard  de  Burgo),  and  that  some  260  years  before  their 
deaths  another  of  the  Teelings,  and  another  of  the  Geraldines 
(‘Silken  Thomas,*  tenth  Earl  of  Kildare),  had  been  executed  for 
their  mutual  participation  in  the  ‘ill-starred  rebellion  of  1534,*  and 
that  both  Bartholomew  Teeling  and  * Silken  Thomas  ’ were  exactly 
the  same  age  (twenty-four  years)  when  executed. 

“ It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  the  other  sons  and  daughters 
of  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  as  no  such  mistakes,  so  far  as  I 
am  at  present  aware,  have  been  made  with  respect  to  them  or  their 
descendants  as  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  his  daughter  Avelina 
and  her  descendants. 

“bartle  teeling.” 


THE  TEELINGS. 

“ There  are  forfeitures  enough  to  attest  the  disinterested  patriotism 
of  the  Teelings,  and  records  of  early  grants  to  religious  houses  to 
furnish  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  their  religion.”— Madden's 
Livest  1846, 
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Among  the  Norman  families  which  settled  in  Ireland  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in 
history  for  devotion  to  the  Church  and  to  their  adopted  country  is 
the  family  of  Teeling.1  One  of  the  earliest  records  of  their  munificence 
is  found  under  the  seal  of  the  Lord  Symon  de  Rochefort,  Bishop  of 
Meath  (a.d.  i 194-12 24),  ratifying  a grant  from  Hay  Teeling,  Lord 
of  Sydan,  which  is  set  forth,  confirmed,  and  perpetuated  by  the 
following  documents  : — 

Carta  Hav  Theling  Albi. 

(Grant  from  Hay  Theling,  “ The  White.”) 

May  all  present  and  to  come  know,  that  I,  Hay  Theling,  in  as 
much  as  it  belongs  to  a patron,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  the 
present  charter  have  confirmed  to  God  and  to  the  Church  of  Saint 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  at  Dublin,  and  to  the  Canons  who  there  serve 
God,  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  and  for  that  of  my  brother  and 
of  my  predecessors,  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  St.  David 
of  Sydan  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  with  all  the  liberties  (franchises) 
due  to  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church. 

To  be  held  freely,  quietly,  and  without  disturbance,  as  a free, 
pure,  and  perpetual  alms  to  be  possessed  by  the  said  Canons  and 
their  successors  for  ever. 

In  order  therefore  that  this  my  donation  may  last  in  the  future 
settled,  firm  and  undisturbed,  I have  confirmed  it  by  the  testimony 
of  the  present  writing  and  by  the  application  of  my  seal. 

These  are  the  witnesses  : The  Lord  Symon,  Bishop  of  Meath ; 
The  Lord  Richard  de  Exonia;  Gerard  de  Kermerdin;  Master 
Richard  de  Bureford ; Master  Richard  de  Norwico ; Master  William 
de  St.  Denis  ; John  Rooth. 

Grant  from  Walter  de  Lasey. 

Let  all  present  and  to  come  know  that  I,  Walter  de  Lasey,  for 
the  soul  of  my  father  and  of  my  mother,  and  for  the  souls  of  my 
predecessors  and  successors,  have  confirmed  to  God  and  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  to  Saint  Thomas  of  Dublin,  and  to  the  Regular 
Canons  who  serve  God  there,  the  Churches  conferred  on  them  by 
the  grant  of  the  Patrons  (ex  patronorum  concessione  collatas)  to  wit ; 
the  Church  of  Sydan  from  the  Collation  (ex  collatione)  of  Hay 

1 The  name  was  spelled  at  different  times,  and  by  different  writers,  Theling, 
Telyng,  Taling,  Teelinge,  Telynge,  Tyling,  Tylinge,  Tylin,  Teling,  Telinge, 
Telin,  Tellin,  Teyling,  Teileing,  Teelling,  Teeling.  The  last  and  most  modem 
manner  of  spelling  the  name  is,  except  in  quotations,  generally  adhered  to  in  this 
record. 
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Teling.  . . . [Then  follow  other  churches  given  by  Robert  de 
Mandeville  and  Walter  de  Escotot.] 

The  witnesses  were : Nicholas  Parvus  ; Symon  de  Clifford ; 
Nicholas  de  Slane ; Walter  Parvus  ; John  de  Cramford ; Henry,  a 
clerk ; John,  a chaplain. 

Ratification  with  regard  to  Sydan. 

To  all  sons  of  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  who  shall  see  the 
present  writing,  I,  Symon,  by  the  Divine  Mercy  Bishop  of  Meath, 
Eternal  salvation  in  the  Lord. 

By  the  obligation  of  charity  and  of  our  office  we  are  bound  to 
strengthen  by  the  testimony  of  our  ratification,  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  which  have  been  charitably  granted  in  our  diocese  by  the 
faithful  of  Christ  to  clerks,  and  especially  to  men  in  religion.  Where- 
fore we  wish  it  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  you  all  that  we,  on  the 
presentation  of  Hay  Theling  in  favour  of  religion,  have  given,  con- 
ceded and  confirmed  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  and  Saint  David  of 
Sydan  with  all  its  appurtenances  to  our  beloved  sons  the  Canons  of 
Saint  Thomas  of  Dublin,  to  be  possessed  peaceably  as  a pure  and 
perpetual  alms,  and  to  be  freely  employed  for  their  own  use  and  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  and  of  strangers.  Saving  in  all  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  this  our  donation  may  remain  for  ever 
firm  and  unshaken,  we  have  ratified  it  by  the  testimony  of  the 
present  writing  and  by  the  apposition  of  our  seal. 

These  are  the  witnesses  : Randolph  Archdeacon  of  Meath ; 
Gilbert  Prior  of  Lanthony ; William  Prior  “ de  Novo  Loco  ” (New 
Place) ; Master  Richard  de  Bureford  ; Master  Richard  de  Norwico 
(Norwich) ; Master  William  de  Sancto  Dionisio  (St.  Denis) ; Walter, 
a clerk  ; and  many  other  clerks  and  laymen. 

Grant  from  Philip  Theling. 

To  all  followers  of  Christ  who  shall  see  or  hear  the  present 
writing  Philip  Theling  greeting. 

Know  all  of  you  that  I in  consideration  of  the  love  of  God  and 
for  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  my  predecessors  and 
successors,  have  granted  and  by  the  present  charter  have  confirmed 
to  God  and  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Thomas,  Martyr,  outside  Dublin, 
and  the  regular  Canons  who  there  serve  God,  the  gift  which  Hay 
Theling  my  father  gave  to  them  over  the  right  of  patronage  of  the 
Church  of  Sidan  with  all  its  appurtenances. 

Wherefore,  I wish  that  the  same  Canons  should  hav£  and  hold 
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the  aforesaid  gift  as  freely  and  quietly  as  the  aforesaid  Hay  Theling 
my  father  gave  and  confirmed  to  them  fully,  freely  and  completely 
by  his  charter. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  this  my  donation,  concession  and  con- 
firmation may  preserve  in  future  times  the  strength  of  perpetual 
durability,  I have  confirmed  the  present  writing  with  my  seal. 

These  are  the  witnesses  : William,  Vicar  of  Sydan  ; Robert  de 
Mandeville,  knight ; William  son  of  the  blacksmith ; Randulph  de 
Cuncton ; Ada  Albo  de  Aula ; William  the  Janitor  and  many  others. 

Confirmation  by  Philip  Theling. 

May  all  present  and  to  come  know  that  I Philip  Theling  Lord 
of  Sidan,  son  and  heir  of  Philip  Theling  have  confirmed  to  God 
and  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Thomas  the  Martyr  near  Dublin  and  to 
the  Regular  Canons  who  there  serve  God,  for  the  salvation  of  my 
soul  and  those  of  my  predecessors  and  successors  all  the  donations, 
concessions,  possessions  and  confirmations  with  all  and  each  of  their 
appurtenances  which  Hay  Theling,  my  grandfather  and  Philip  my 
father  have  given,  granted  by  charter,  or  confirmed,  by  the  advowson 
or  by  right  of  patronage  over  the  Church  of  Sydan  and  the  Chapel 
of  Crewach,  to  the  same  Canons,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  the 
same  Canons,  for  a pure  and  perpetual  alms,  as  much  as  any  alms 
can  be  confirmed,  well,  freely,  and  fully,  with  all  the  liberties,  and 
free  customs,  and  easements  without  any  opposition  from  me  or  my 
heirs  for  ever.  Saving  for  me  and  my  heirs  the  presentation  of  the 
vicarage  (vicarie,  post  of  vicar)  of  the  said  church  as  is  more  fully 
contained  in  my  completed  indenture  (in  cirograffo  meo  confecto). 

I,  however,  and  my  heirs  and  assigns  shall  guarantee,  render 
secure  and  defend  for  ever  all  and  each  of  the  aforesaid,  as  has  been 
said,  to  the  said  house,  against  all  men  and  women. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  this  my  concession  and  confirmation 
should  possess  the  strength  of  permanency  (robur  firmitatis)  I have 
affixed  my  seal  to  the  present  writing. 

These  are  the  witnesses : Lord  Hugh  de  Tachmon,  Bishop  of 
Meath  (1250-1281);  the  Lord  Walery  de  Wellesleye,  Richard  de 
Exeter,  Justiciaries  ; Thomas  son  of  Leo  ; Walter  de  Leyns  ; Master 
William  de  Culna ; Master  Reginald  de  Sydan  ; R.  de  Ouere,  clerk  ; 
et  multis  aliis. 

(Hue  usque  prima.)  Up  to  this,  this  is  the  first. 

On  July  10,  1278,  King  Edward  I.  notified  to  his  bailiffs  and 
subjects  of  Ireland  that,  at  the  instance  of  Philip  Theling,  he 
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grants  for  three  years  to  his  son,  Stephen  Theling,  respite  from 
military  service. 

On  June  24,  1284,  Philip  Telyng,  junior,  received  as  restitution 
to  him  a sum  of  money,  which  had  been  received  by  W.  Burnet, 
Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  by  writ  of  England ; and  on 
December  13  in  the  same  year,  Patent  14,  Edward  I.  gives  pro- 
tection in  Ireland  until  the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  for 
Philip  Theling  remaining  by  licence  in  England,  Somerton. 

In  the  year  1287,  in  a battle  fought  at  Thomond,  the  Earl 
Thomas  de  Clare,  Sir  Richard  Taaffe,  Sir  Nicholas  Teeling  and 
other  knights  were  slain.1 

In  the  following  year,  1288,  Philip  Teling  was  fined  ^100  for 
having  delivered  a chaplain  from  prison  to  his  ordinary ; and  he 
petitioned  the  King  to  have  the  matter  inquired  into  by  good  men 
in  Dublin  or  by  foreigners  in  the  country. 

On  March  11,  19  and  20  Edward  III.  (1346-1347)  the  King 
granted  for  a fine  to  William  Telyng,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Syddan, 
that  he  and  his  heirs  might  have  a weekly  fair  at  Syddan  on  Sundays 
for  ever,  and  in  1347  he  was  associated  as  a commissioner  with 
Simon  Fleming,  Baron  of  Slane,  and  others  in  commission,  dated 
20  Edward  III. 

According  to  the  MS.  Pipe  Rolls  preserved  in  the  Tower  of 
Dublin,  he  (Sir  William  Teeling)  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  John 
de  Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth,  who  was  seised  of  Ardee,  in  the  county 
of  Louth,  and  they  had  livery  of  the  countess’s  dower  April  12, 
26  Edward  III.2  She,  Lady  Matilda  Teeling,  was  niece  of  Queen 
Ellen  of  Scotland,  wife  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 

1 See  Annals  of  Innisf alien  and  The  Herald  and  Genealogist , vol.  i.  1863. 

5 In  the  original  Pipe  Rolls  of  Edward  III.,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  Dublin,  it  is  stated  that  the  King  gave  to  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of 
Louth,  and  to  his  heirs  male,  the  manor  of  Athirde  (Ardee) ; that  it  having  been 
found  on  inquisition  that  he  had  died  without  leaving  an  heir  male,  the  King  (on 
the  death  of  his  widow,  Avelina)  divided  the  countess’s  dowry  (derived  from  the 
said  manor)  between  her  daughters  co-heiresses — viz.  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
Telyng  (Teeling),  and  Catherine , her  other  daughter  and  heiress. 

This  Pipe  Roll  was  apparently  never  seen  by  Lodge  ( Archdall)  when  he  stated 
that  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth,  had  three  daughters  co-heiresses — viz. 
Matilda , Bartholomea,  and  Catherine  ; and  that  Matilda  married  Sir  Eustace  le 
Poer,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone,  while  the  Pipe  Roll  itself  states  that  Matilda 
was  wife  of  Sir  William  Teeling,  and  mentions  only  two  co-heiresses,  Matilda  and 
Catherine.  The  unaccountable  statement  of  Lodge  (for  which  he  gives  no  authority) 
is  perpetuated  by  Buike  and  G.  E.  C.,  who  would  appear  to  have  copied  from  him  ; 
and  they  also  perpetuate  Lodge’s  erroneous  statement  that  John  de  Bermingham, 
Earl  of  Louth,  married  Catherine , daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster  and 
Lord  of  Connaught,  styled  the  “ Red  Earl,”  whereas  it  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
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On  the  feast  of  St.  Silvester  the  Pope,  1362  (36  Edward  III.),  the 
manor  of  Syddan,  with  all  the  lands,  rents,  services,  and  hereditaments 
which  they  had  in  Sydan,  Loghbrokhan,  Houtheston,  Woyceston, 
Wigyeston,  Crewagh,  Newerath,  Jenkynfoteston,  Henrifoteston, 
Mowreston,  Codyaneston  and  Dronolaw,  which  were  held  by  trustees 
under  Sir  William  Telyng’s  deeds  of  feoffment  (except  all  the  lands 
of  Cryran  and  Cloghermore,  within  the  said  Manor  of  Sydan),  were 
conveyed  by  them  to  Sir  William’s  eldest  son  and  heir,  George  Telyng, 
and  his  heirs  male,  remainder  to  his  (George’s)  brothers,  Thomas, 
David,  and  Laurence  in  tail  male  ; remainder  to  Walter,  son  of 
John,  son  of  the  said  Sir  William  Telyng  and  his  heirs  male ; remainder 
to  John,  son  of  Philip  Telyng,  and  his  heirs  male;  remainder  to  the 
said  Sir  William’s  right  heirs. 

On  September  12,  35  Edward  III.,  the  lands  of  Kyhuffyn  (410 
acres  with  appurtenances)  county  Meath,  the  property  of  George 
Telyng,  were  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  in  1375-76 
the  sheriff  of  Meath  is  commanded  to  distrain  Simon  Fleming,  Baron 
of  Slane,  or  his  heirs,  for  the  issues  of  the  estate  of  George  Telyng. 
During  the  Civil  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century  (in  1393)  George  Teel- 
ing’s  son  was  taken  as  a hostage,  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  then  Justice 
of  Ireland,  levied  a portion  of  his  ransom  off  the  clergy  of  Meath. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  John  Teeling  de  Syddan  held  Cromarton 
direct  from  the  King.  He  had  “ Permission  to  receive  Irish  tenants, 
traitors  excepted,  and  was  deputed  to  treat  (parley)  with  the  Irish 
rebels  in  Meath  and  Louth.”  In  the  year  1409  he  received  from 
Pope  Alexander  V.  a dispensation  to  marry  “ Anne  FitzAdam,  his 
cousin  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  kindred.” 

For  nearly  five  hundred  years  the  Teelings  were  “ Lords  of  the 
soil  ” in  the  county  of  Meath,  among  the  properties  which  they  at 
different  times  possessed,  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  Sir 
William  Teeling’s  deeds  of  feoffment,  being  Mullagha,  Molaghtelyng, 
Skryne,  Nobber,  Baleystown,  &c.  The  principal  seats  of  the  family 
were  Syddan  and  Mullagha ; but  during  the  Civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  much  of  their  property  was  confiscated,  and 
Mullagha  was  handed  over  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  who  however 
gave  to  the  dispossessed  owner  a lease  of  the  estate ; but  this  lease 
was  forfeited  and  was  sold  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690),  at 
which  a member  of  the  house  of  Teeling  was  killed. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  some  members  of  the  family  were 

Pipe  Rolls  and  by  a papal  dispensation  of  October  1320,  that  the  wife  of  John 
de  Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth,  was  Avelina , daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl 
of  Ulster. 
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distinguished  as  men  of  learning  : Justus  Lipsius,  in  his  “ Opera 
Omnia,”  published  in  1603,  writes  to  Theobaldo  Teelingio , a young 
literary  man  and  poet,  encouraging  him  to  study. 

The  famous  Archbishop  Peter  Talbot,1  in  his  work  “ De  Natura 
Fidei  et  Haeresis,”  published  in  Antwerp  in  1657,  speaks  of  Moore 
(Maurus),  Tirell  (Tirellus),  Telin  (Telinus),  and  the  younger  Palla- 
vicinus  as  his  fellow- students  in  theology  under  the  Jesuits  Pirez  and 
Pallavicino,  and  he  calls  them  “ urbis  et  orbis  miracula .”  Father 
Hogan,  S.J.,  says,  “ I fancy  three  of  these  distinguished  men  were 
from  Meath— viz.  Moore,  Tirell,  and  Telin.”  It  is  curious  that 
Boullaye  Le  Gouz  when  writing,  in  old  French,  of  one  of  the  Teelings 
in  1644,  spells  the  name  in  this  way,  although  they  themselves  at  that 
time  spelled  it  “ Teileing  ” ; but  in  the  English  edition  of  his  work  it 
appears  as  “Telin  (Teeling).”  He  clearly  refers  to  the  Mullagha 
branch  of  the  family,  as  Prendergast  in  his  “Cromwellian  Settlement 
says:  “Twenty  pounds  was  offered  for  their  (priests)  discovery,  and  to 
harbour  them  was  death.  This  obliged  them  to  fly,  and  to  hide  them- 
selves until  they  heard  of  some  body  of  swordsmen  ready  to  sail  for 
Spain.  Whereupon  it  was  the  custom  to  get  the  officers  commanding 
to  apply  for  leave  to  transport  them  together  with  their  troops,”  and  that 
“Colonel  Teelin  ” (Teeling)  had  “licence  to  transport  one  thousand 
Irish  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  have  liberty  to  take 
away  all  priests  in  Ireland  who  send  in  their  names  ”...  and  Thomas 
Teeling  of  Mullagha,  in  his  will  dated  1677,  leaves  a portion  of  his 
chattel  property  to  his  “sonn  Nicholas  Teileing  now  in  Spain  if  he 
please  to  come  into  Ireland  to  call  for  same.” 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Plunket,  Primate  of 
All  Ireland  (who  was  executed  in  July  1681),  the  Rev.  Father 
Teeling,  a learned  Jesuit,  presented  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  a 
document  of  considerable  importance,  giving  an  account  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  saintly  prelate.  It  is  a recapitulation  of  letters  which 
he,  Father  Teeling,  S.J.,  had  received  from  members  of  his  Order 
and  from  others  living  in  London,  and  bears  witness  to  the  exalted 
sentiments  with  which  the  heroic  Archbishop  prepared  for  his 
martyrdom.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ 1.  Dr.  Plunket,  Primate  of  Ireland,  died  with  the  greatest 

1 Archbishop  Peter  Talbot  was  born  in  1620 ; received  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Portugal  at  fifteen  years  of  age  in  1635  ; was  ordained  in  Rome,  where  he  studied 
divinity  ; returned  to  Portugal ; published  De  Natura  Fidei  et  Haeresis  (a  treatise 
of  the  nature  of  faith  and  heresy),  Antwerp,  8vo,  1657  ; was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  May  2,  1669 ; published  a Treatise  of  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment. 1670;  was  a prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle  1678;  was  a prisoner  in  Newgate, 
1680 ; died  1680. 
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fortitude  and  piety  that  could  be  wished  for ; and  with  such  a 
serenity  and  joy  of  countenance  that  the  innumerable  multitude  that 
was  assembled,  by  repeated  exclamations,  attested  his  innocence, 
and  even  his  enemies  wept  at  his  death. 

“ 2.  The  blessed  martyr  (as  another  letter  says)  had  a great 
esteem  for  Father  Whitbread  and  his  companions,  Jesuits,  who  a 
short  time  before  had  been  put  to  death,  so  that  he  asked  to  be 
interred  with  them,  as  was  accordingly  done. 

“ 3.  Father  Edward  Peters,  a prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  present 
at  the  execution,  and  writes,  that  the  Primate  Plunket  had  the  look 
of  an  angel  who  had  descended  from  heaven  and  was  about  to  return 
thither:  and  that  he  has  rendered  immense  glory  to  the  Catholic 
religion  by  his  angelical  deportment  in  death  as  well  as  when  con- 
ducted through  London  to  the  place  of  execution. 

“ 4.  In  other  letters  it  is  said  that  on  the  days  which  preceded 
his  death  the  concourse  was  continuous  from  morning  till  evening, 
of  persons  of  every  class,  and  all  attested  their  extreme  delight  and 
edification  at  his  manners,  discourses  and  modesty ; and  even  the 
children  went  to  visit  him.  Such  moreover  was  his  resignation, 
that  he  declared  to  a friend  that  he  knew  not  which  to  choose,  were 
it  proposed  to  him,  to  live  or  to  die.  And  moreover  he  felt  so  com- 
forted at  the  prospect  of  dying,  that  he  wrote  to  a Benedictine  Father 
confined  in  the  same  prison,  that  he  felt  a scruple  for  the  little,  or 
rather  no  fear  of  death.  He  prepared  himself  for  his  death  on  the 
day  preceding  his  execution,  all  alone,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
priest  admitted  to  him  by  his  keeper,  who  though  most  cruel  with 
others,  yet  with  the  Primate  was  merciful  and  compassionate.” 1 

In  1684,  Father  Relly,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland,  writing 
from  Dublin  to  the  General  of  the  Order  says,  “Ne  longior  sim, 
hoc  fusius  ad  Dominum  Tellinum  ut  illud  referat  ad  Dominationem 
vestram  per  otium.”  Hogan  says  that  “Father  Tellin  is  called 
Mr.  here  lest  the  letter  might  be  intercepted  and  compromise 
someone.” 

A few  years  later  Father  Niccolo  Parthenio  Giannetasio,  S.J., 

1 The  Teelings  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Archbishop 
Plunket,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Richard  Teeling  of  Mullagha  having  married  the 
sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Fingall,  whose  aunt  was  Mary  Teeling,  and  whose 
grandson  married  the  niece  of  Archbishop  Oliver  Plunket.  The  present 
generation  of  Teelings,  which  is  twenty-second  in  descent  from  Hay  Teeling, 
<l  the  White,”  Lord  of  Sydan,  is  tenth  in  descent,  on  the  female  side,  from 
Christopher,  seventh  Lord  Killeen,  who  married  the  granddaughter  of  the  Baron 
of  Slane.  Alice,  sister  of  “ Silken  Thomas”  (tenth  Earl  of  Kildare),  married  the 
fourteenth  Lord  Slane. 
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a Neapolitan  Jesuit  (who  was  born  in  1648  and  died  in  1715),  in  his 
Latin  poem  “ Halieutica  ” published  in  Naples  in  1689,  says  of 
Father  Teeling : “ Ignatius  Teeling,  an  Irishman  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  a man  whose  manners  were  of  the  ancient  school,  skilled  in 
every  sort  of  knowledge,  of  an  acute,  yet  kindly  mind,  ready  for  any 
duty,  in  whose  honour  the  writer  of  this  poem,  on  account  of  an 
olden  friendship,  erected  this  memorial.” 

In  referring  to  this,  Father  Hogan,  S.J.,  says:  “There  was  a 
distinguished  Irish  Jesuit  Father,  named  Ignatius  Telinus,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  name 
Ignatius  would  lead  me  to  suspect  that  our  missionaries  S.  J.  were  not 
unknown  to  the  Teelings  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1689  Father 
Giannetasio,  S.J.,  published  in  Naples  a Latin  poem  ‘ Halieutica.* 
The  poet  says  of  Father  Tellin  (Teeling)  : 1 Ignatius  Tellinus, 
Hibernensis,  S.J.,  vir  moribus  antiquis,  et  omni  disciplinarum  genere 
excultus,  ingenio  acri  et  amoeno,  inque  omnia  promptissimo,  cui  vates 
ob  veterem  necessitudinem  hoc  monumentum  fig  it.’  ” 

In  the  fifth  book  of  “ Halieutica,”  when  speaking  of  salmon  fishing, 
the  poet  records  how  Father  Teeling  used  to  talk  about  Irish  salmon 
on  feast-days  at  Naples  and  Sosias.  He  addresses  himself  naively  to 
his  brother  Jesuit  in  the  following  quaintly  amusing  lines  : 

Principio  rivos  dulces,  et  opaca  fluenta, 

Atque  tui  vatem  invitant,  Telline,  beati 
Salmones  ; cultu  mihi  quos  dum  supplice  divum 
Praeque  sacros  mos  ire  dies  fluvialibus  escis, 

Atque  olere,  ingratisque  fabis,  iaudare  solebas, 

Dum  te  Parthenope,  dum  densis  consita  lucis 
Sosias,  Autumno  praelis  spumante,  teneret, 

Grata  tibi  fuit  et  tunc  commemorasse  voluptas. 

Which  may  be  rendered  in  English  as  follows  : 

And  first,  my  Teeling,  claim  thy  willing  muse 
The  gently  flowing,  grove  embosomed,  brooks  ; 

The  salmon  too,  their  bright,  blithe  denizens, 

Which,  (when  of  old  as  was  our  wonted  use 
On  days  made  sacred  by  the  feasts  of  saints 
We  twain  together  walked  by  Naples’  bay. 

Midst  autumn  glories,  or  to  Sosias 

Deep  set  amidst  its  dense  overhanging  woods,) 

Thou  laudest  over  all  the  fish  that  swim, 

Or  tasteless  herbs.  To  tell  whereof 
Rare  pleasure  was  to  thee,  to  me  to  hear. 

« Sosias  ” referred  to  in  the  above  lines  was  a country  house 
belonging  to  the  Neapolitan  Jesuits.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  side  looking  towards  Nola,  and  was  almost 
hidden  in  the  midst  of  dark  woods,  but  produced  very  good  wine. 

Having  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  been  deprived  of 
almost  all  their  worldly  possessions,  on  account  of  their  devotion  to 
religion  and  justice,  and  to  the  appropriate  motto  of  their  house — 

“ Sola  virtus  invicta  ” — the  family  remains  secluded  for  some  years, 
little  mention  being  made  of  any  of  its  members.  Cogan,  however, 
in  his  “ Ecclesiastical  History  of  Meath,”  states  that  about  1717  “the 
Reverend  Mr.  Teeling  of  the  noble  house  of  Tyling  or  Teeling  of 
Syddan  and  Mullagha,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Rathkenny, 
having  studied  abroad,  succeeded  to  the  parish  of  Slane.”  It  is  not 
stated  in  what  foreign  college  he  studied — possibly  in  the  Lombard 
College  in  Paris,  where  many  Irish  students  studied  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Irish  College,  of  which  the  Teelings  were  among 
the  original  founders,  and  accordingly  held  two  burses,  the  documents 
relating  to  which  were  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Father  Teeling  officiated  in  Meath  at  a time  of  great  peril  and 
trial  to  a Catholic  priest,  and  suffered  much  persecution  for  religion. 
He  had  often  to  go  abroad  disguised  and  conceal  himself  in  the 
cabins  of  the  poor,  when  his  father’s  house  was  being  searched  by 
“priest  hunters.”  According  to  a tradition  among  the  old  people  he 
had  to  dress  like  a peasant. 

Referring  to  this,  Cogan  says  : “ The  priests  of  that  day  had  to 
carry  the  vestments  in  a ‘ wallet  ’ slung  across  the  shoulder.  They 
went  from  house  to  house  clad  in  frieze,  with  staff  in  hand  ; among 
the  bigoted  gentry  they  passed  as  beggar-men,  but  among  the  people 
they  were  recognised  as  the  ‘ Soggarth  Aroon.’  These  are  the  men 
to  whom,  under  God,  we  owe  the  triumph  of  Faith.” 

Father  Teeling  was  buried  in  the  semicircular  arched  vault  of  the 
Teeling  family  in  the  churchyard  of  Rathkenny.  This  vault  is  the 
only  remnant  of  their  once  vast  estates  which  at  present  remains  to 
the  Teelings. 

But  long  years  of  persecution  and  spoliation  had  not  the  effect  of 
stamping  out  this  family,  or  making  it  sink  into  a position  of  insigni- 
ficance ; on  the  contrary  we  find  them  again  taking  a leading  part  in 
political  life,  and  in  defending  the  rights  of  Catholics.  Luke 1 
Teeling  (the  eldest  son  of  Bartholomew  1 Teeling,  who  married  one  of 

The  names  “ Bartholomew  ” and  “ Luke  ” do  not  appear  among  the  Teelings 
until  after  they  became  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Luke  Plunkett, 
first  Earl  of  Fingall,  and  with  Bartholomew  Aylmer ; but  subsequently  they 
became  distinctive  family  names,  the  name  Bartholomew  being  always  collo- 
quially abbreviated  to  “ Bartle.” 

A curious  incident  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Aylmers  is  recounted  by 
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the  House  of  Carlingford,  who  held  the  earldom  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Stuarts)  became  “ the  head  of  the  Catholics  of  Ulster.”  In 
December  1792  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  was  held,  and  a kind  of  awe  and  stupefaction 
was  produced  in  the  government  of  the  country  by  this  powerful 
body  sitting  with  all  the  forms  of  a legislative  assembly  in  Dublin. 
It  began  its  proceedings  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  and  the 
British  Government,  seeing  the  effects  it  produced  on  the  friends  and 
enemies  respectively  of  the  Catholic  cause,  became  extremely  em- 
barrassed, and  showed  no  inclination  to  interfere.  “ Amongst  the 
most  distinguished  of  this  body  for  talent  and  mental  accomplish- 
ment, and  foremost  in  the  avowal  at  least  of  those  bold  and  spiritual 
views,  which  have  ever  since  prevailed  among  Catholics  was  Luke 
Teeling  of  Lisburne.  Prefixed  to  the  recorded  notice  for  total, 
unqualified  and  unconditional  emancipation  we  find  his  honoured 
name.  . . . The  social  position  which  Mr.  Teeling  occupied,  was  the 
very  highest,  and  I allude  to  it  particularly,  because  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  it,  that  his  political  position  was  so  peculiar.  Ranking 
with  the  lords  and  gentlemen  around,  he  was  altogether  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  people,  and  exerting  his  great  influence  to  procure 
parliamentary  honours  for  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  people’s 
friends,  he  was  himself  under  the  ban  of  political  exclusion.  ...  As 
a Catholic  he  stood  altogether  alone.  He  possessed  therefore  the 
unbounded  and  almost  exclusive  confidence  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
provinces.  For  Antrim  he  was  chosen  as  a delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion as  a matter  of  course.  . . 

In  the  summer  of  1798  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  political 
disaffection,  and  lodged  in  prison.  Immediately  after  his  arrest  he 
received  a communication  from  General  Nugent,  commanding  the 
Northern  District,  stating  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  the  terms 
offered  to  other  State  prisoners,  by  subscribing  to  the  Banishment 
Bill  His  reply  was  characteristic : “ Mr,  Teeling  having  never 

Charles  George  Teeling  in  his  reminiscences  (unpublished) : “ Captain  William 
Aylmer,  who  after  the  affairs  of  ’98  arrived  to  high  rank  in  the  Austrian  Army, 
was  subsequently  distinguished  as  being  considered  one  of  the  first  cavalry 
officers  in  Europe.  The  Prince  of  Wales  having  requested  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  send  over  to  England  one  of  his  most  competent  officers  to  instruct  the 
British  cavalry  in  some  new  manoeuvres,  not  then  known  to  English  commanders, 
his  Majesty  selected  Aylmer  for  the  duty.  The  Prince  was  so  grateful  for  the 
instructions  given,  that  he  presented  him  with  a sword  on  which  was  engraved, 

* From  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Captain  William  Aylmer , the  first  Swordsman  in 
Europe .’  But  the  gallant  soldier  refused  to  accept  it  except  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  country ; a condition  which  was 
at  once  acceded  to.” 
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offended  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  given  any  cause  for  the 
outrages  committed  on  his  family,  his  property  and  his  person, 
cannot  accept  General  Nugent’s  proposal  of  transportation,  nor  any 
other  terms  that  imply  guilt.” 

A few  months  later  a new  proposal  was  made  to  him,  the  nature 
of  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  remark  he  made  in  respect  to  it : 
“ It  is  unreasonable  to  expect,  and  dishonourable  in  any  person  who 
is  not  of  the  established  religion,  to  swear  that  ‘ he  will  to  the  best  of 
his  power  support  the  laws,’  when  one  law  (without  going  further) 
degrades  and  proscribes  his  mode  of  worship,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
free  will  which  God  has  given  to  man.  Non-resistance  is  therefore 
all  that  can  be  expected  in  this  case.  To  swear  hatred  against  any 
man  is  to  violate  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.” 

His  formal  reply  to  the  disgraceful  proposal  made  to  him  was 
brief : “ Mr.  Teeling  will  not  subscribe  to  bond  or  oath,  or  to  any 
terms  which  honour  and  conscience, forbid.  Justice  entitles  him  to 
a trial,  and  he  demands  it.” 

The  unswerving  determination  and  high  principle  of  this  un- 
conquerable man,  so  worthy  of  his  long  line  of  ancestors,  can  be 
judged  from  the  foregoing  passages ; but  he  was”  never  brought  to 
trial,  and  was  detained  in  prison,  until  his  property  was  ruined. 
Madden  says  : “Luke  Teeling  was  liberated  in  the  early  part  of  1802, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  four  years,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
proof  of  criminality  against  him.” 

His  eldest  son,  Bartholomew  Teeling,  an  officer  in  the  French 
Army,  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Humbert  when  he  arrived  in 
Ireland  in  command  of  the  French  expedition  in  1798,  and  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  was  tried  by  court-martial  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  was  executed  in  Dublin  on  September  24,  1798.1 

The  second  son,  George,  went  to  America,  where  he  died  un- 
married. 

The  third  son  (who  became  the  head  of  the  family)  was  Charles 
Hamilton  Teeling,  author  of  the  “ Personal  Narrative  of  the  ‘ Irish 
Rebellion  ’ of  1798.” 2 He  was  a State  prisoner  for  two  years,  but, 
like  his  father,  was  never  brought  to  trial.  Before  his  arrest,  the 

1 A statue  has  recently  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Ireland. 

2 This  book  was  published  by  Henry  Colburn  in  London  in  1828,  and  the 
edition  was  immediately  sold  out.  When  a second  edition  was  called  for,  it  was 
not  forthcoming,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Government  gave  the  publisher  a bribe 
of  £10,000  not  to  republish  it.  Some  fifty  years  later,  a Prime  Minister  of 
England,  in  a speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  Charles  Hamilton  Teeling’s  “ Personal  Narrative  ” was  one  of  the 
very  best  pieces  of  history  extant. 
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Marquis  of  Hertford  offered  him,  at  his  father’s  table,  a commission 
in  the  Army,  promising  to  exercise  his  influence  (which  was  second  to 
none  in  England)  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  his  favour,  and  never  to 
lose  sight  of  his  interests,  if  he  would  accept  a commission  ; but  he 
declined.  On  his  release  from  prison  he  was  again  offered  a com- 
mission in  the  Army,  which  he  again  declined,  stating  that  he  held 
opinions  which  would  ill-become  an  officer  of  the  Crown.  “ You 
mean,”  replied  Colonel  Campbell  (the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  cousin),  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  commission,  “ that  you’re  a rebel ; the 
best  reason  in  the  world  for  taking  service.  We  have  all  been  rebels 
in  our  day  in  Scotland  ; join  my  corps,  and  if  Argyll  has  any 
influence,  a hair  of  your  head  sha’n’t  be  hurt.”  An  officer  who 
accompanied  Colonel  Campbell,  and  who  was  an  old  companion  and 
friend  of  Teeling,  joined  in  entreating  him  to  accept  the  offer,  but 
without  avail. 

He  died  on  August  14,  1848,  and  (his  eldest  son,  Bartho- 
lomew, having  died  before  him)  his  second  son,  Charles  George 
Teeling,  became  the  head  of  the  family.  He  was  born  on  March  1, 
1806,  and  died  on  May  20,  1875.  He  served  with  distinction,  as 
lieutenant  of  artillery,  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1837,  and  was 
subsequently  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Khedive  (Mehemet  Ali)  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Said  Bey,  who  as  a mark  of  friendship  and  personal 
regard  presented  him  with  the  most  beautiful  Arab  horse  in  his  stud, 
and  before  wishing  him  good-bye— when,  on  account  of  the  political 
state  of  the  East,  British  subjects  got  orders  to  leave  Egypt — he  said, 
“ If  ever  you  marry,  bring  your  wife  to  visit  Egypt,  and  I will 
present  her  with  a set  of  diamonds  worth  two  thousand  guineas.” 
But  he  never  did  return  to  the  East. 

It  is  recorded  in  history  that  the  Teelings  were,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  “ the  best  horsemen  and  the  most  accomplished  swordsmen 
in  the  province  ” ; and  they  were  proverbial  for  their  love  of  small, 
perfectly  shaped,  high-bred  horses,  a taste  which  was  inherited  by 
Charles  George  Teeling,  who  was  the  most  accomplished  horseman 
of  his  age.  Stories  are  told  in  the  County  of  Meath  of  the  incredibly 
short  time  in  which  they  used  to  ride  from  their  home  to  Dublin,  on 
their  beautiful  little  horses. 

White  with  green  facings 1 their  retainers  did  wear, 

And  the  young  cavaliers  were  beloved  of  the  fair. 


During  the  seven  centuries  that  the  Teelings  have  figured  in 
1 This  refers  to  the  Teeling  livery,  which  is  white  with  green  facings. 
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Irish  history,  they  have  by  devotion  to  religion  and  to  their  adopted 
country  become  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores ; but  have  nevertheless 
preserved  to  a considerable  extent  their  Norman  identity  by  inter- 
marriages with  the  families  of  several  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers 
in  Ireland — de  Burgo,1  Earl  of  Ulster;  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth ; 
Bellew,  Aylmer,  Barnewall  (Kingsland),  Darditz,  Fitz-Adam,  Fitz- 
gerald (Kildare),  White,  Taaffe  (Carlingford),  &c.,  and  with  the 
De  Lones  (Lanes  of  King’s  Bromley),  who  came  into  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  one  of  whom — the  famous  Dame  Jane  Lane 
— was  distinguished  in  history  for  having  with  her  brother,  Colonel 
John  Lane,  saved  the  life  of  King  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester : “ For  which  signal  services,”  says  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
“ the  family  was  dignified  with  an  especial  badge  of  honour — viz,  the 
arms  of  England  in  a canton,  in  augmentation  of  its  paternal  coat, 
and  a crest,  a strawberry  roan  horse,  bearing  between  its  forelegs 
the  royal  crown.  There  is  a tradition  that  Colonel  Lane  was  likewise 
offered  a peerage,  but  declined  it.” 

A somewhat  romantic  story  is  told  relative  to  the  connection 
between  the  families  of  Lane  and  Teeling:  In  the  year  1792  Major 
Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  and  Captain  George  Lane  were  serving  in 
the  54th  Regiment  at  Portsmouth.  One  day,  while  walking  together 
on  the  ramparts,  a dispute  arose  between  them,  words  became  high, 
and  Captain  Lane  drew  his  sword  on  his  commanding  officer,  Lord 
Edward,  who  however  declined  to  fight  a duel  with  him.  Con- 
sequent on  this  breach  of  military  discipline,  Captain  Lane 
was  placed  in  arrest  on  the  spot,  and  next  day  got  the  option  of 
standing  a court-martial  or  resigning.  He  accepted  the  latter. 

Some  five  years  later,  in  1797,  the  romantic  attachment  of  Lord 
Edward’s  sister,  Lady  Lucy  FitzGerald,  to  General  Humbert’s  young 
aide-de-camp — Bartholomew  Teeling — was  believed  to  have  cul- 
minated in  an  engagement  of  marriage,  and  she  gave  him  a ring  on 
which  was  engraved  “Erin  go  Brah,”  which  he  wore  until  the 
night  before  his  execution  in  1798,  when  he  sent  it  to  his  brother  as 
the  dearest  pledge  he  could  leave  of  fraternal  affection.2 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  this  sad  event,  another  of  the 

1 See  Appendix. 

* Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  and  Bartholomew  Teeling,  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  insurrection  of  1798,  were  descended  respectively  from  two  sisters — the  Lady 
Avelina  de  Burgo  (whose  daughter,  Matilda,  married  Sir  William  Teeling)  and  the 
Lady  Joan  de  Burgo,  who  married  the  second  Earl  of  Kildare  : both  of  whom 
were  sisters  of  Queen  Ellen  of  Scotland,  and  daughters  of  Richard  de  Burgo, 
Earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  three  Kings  of  England  of  the  House 
of  York,  and  of  the  line  of  Stuarts,  Kings  of  Scotland  and  England. 
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Teelings  had  died  for  Ireland  and  a Geraldine,  having  been  beheaded 
in  1536  for  joining  the  romantically  heroic  “Silken  Thomas”  in  his 
ill-starred  rebellion,  who  when  executed  in  1537  was  exactly  the 
same  age  (twenty-four  years)  as  was  Bartholomew  Teeling  when 
executed  in  1798. 

More  than  eighty  years  after  the  tragic  death  of  Lady  Lucy’s 
chivalrous  young  knight,  their  reputed  engagement  ring  became  the 
engagement  ring  of  the  great-granddaughter  of  Captain  Lane  (who 
had  drawn  his  sword  on  Lord  Edward),  and  of  Bartholomew 
Teeling’s  grand-nephew,  Captain  Bartle  Teeling,  who  served  in  the 
Pontifical  Zouaves  during  the  campaign  of  1867,  for  which  he 
received  from  Pope  Pius  IX.  the  cross  “ Fidei  et  Virtuti.” 

[The  Mullagha  branch,  to  which  the  present  representatives  of 
the  family  belong,  is  descended  from  Sir  William  Teeling’s  second 
son,  Thomas  Teeling  de  Mullagha,  who  married  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  Richard  Bellew  (ancestor  of  Lord  Bellew). 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  family  became  connected,  by  the 
marriage  of  Richard  Teeling  of  Mullagha  to  Mary  Barnwall,  with 
the  houses  of  Trimleston,  Dunboyne,  and  Kingsland,  and  for  a 
second  time  with  the  Geraldines — Bridget,  daughter  of  the  twelfth 
Earl  of  Kildare  and  widow  of  the  first  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  having 
married  Nicholas  Barnwall,  first  Viscount  Kingsland,  to  which  family 
Mrs.  Richard  Teeling  belonged. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  another  Richard  Teeling  of  Mullagha 
married  Anne  Aylmer,  who  was  descended  from  the  third  Lord 
Killeen  and  from  the  Baron  of  Slane,  by  which  alliance  they  became 
connected  with  the  houses  of  Fingall,  Aylmer,  and  Slane.  By 
the  marriage  of  Bartholomew  Teeling  and  his  son  Luke  Teeling  to 
members  of  the  house  of  Taaffe  they  became  connected  with  the 
house  of  Carlingford  and  with  Count  Taaffe,  Prime  Minister  of 
Austria,  and  with  the  ancient  and  noble  houses  of  Gablacini, 
Borgogeli,  and  Franchi  de  Cavalieri,  of  the  Papal  States.  The 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Luke  Teeling  («/<?  Taaffe)  married  the  Marchesa 
Gablacini,  Contessa  Ferretti,  to  which  family  Pope  Pius  IX.  belonged, 
and  her  niece  married  Count  Luigi  Borgogeli.  The  present 
representative  of  the  family  of  Franchi  de  Cavalieri,  who  is  great- 
grand-nephew  cff  Mrs.  Luke  Teeling,  is  a member  of  the.  Noble 
Guard  of  Pope  Pius  X.] 


ALBI  NORMAN. 


APPENDIX  TO  "THE  TEELINGS.’ 


The  Tee  lings. 
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CHARING  CROSS  AND  ITS 
IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOURHOOD . 

PART  X. 

Trafalgar  Square  and  The  Mews. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  think  of  Charing  Cross  as  the  home  of  the 
mammoth,  of  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  rhinoceros ; yet  the 
bones  of  the  cave  lion,  felis  spelcea , have  been  found  near  the  statue 
of  Charles  L,  and  the  gigantic  fleece-clad  mammoth  once  browsed 
on  Charing’s  river-banks  at  a period  when  the  Thames  was  probably 
a tributary  of  the  Rhine,1  and  the  Straits  of  Dover  were  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  The  Siberian  mammoth  with  long  black  hair  and  an 
undercoat  of  reddish  wool,  elephants  of  other  species,  and  the  two- 
horned rhinoceros,  all  clad  in  fleeces  as  if  to  protect  them  from  the 
rigours  of  an  Arctic  climate,  had  their  home  in  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  where  the  forests  afforded  them  suitable  food. 

When  Drummond’s  Bank,  already  alluded  to,  was  rebuilt  in  1879, 
on  the  site  of  Lockett’s  and  the  Bull’s  Head  taverns,2  the  excavations 
revealed  fossil  remains  of  the  cave  lion,  the  mammoth,  and  the  Irish 
elk,  and,  in  the  upper  deposits,  the  Celtic  ox,  the  horse,  and  the 
sheep.  These  foundations,  the  excavations  for  which  were  attended 
by  great  difficulties,  reached  to  a depth  exceeding  thirty  feet,  and  it 
is  said,  of  course  exaggeratedly,  that  it  cost  more  to  draw  the  water 
off  for  the  foundations  than  it  did  to  build  the  bank  itself.3  The 

1 Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

2 It  was  at  the  Bull’s  Head  tavern  that  Pepys  looked  down  the  barrel  of  his 
“French  gun,”  newly  purchased  from  Truelocke,  the  famous  gunsmith,  with  as 
many  misgivings  as  some  persons  examine  the  mouth  of  a gift  horse.  “ A very 
good  piece  of  work,”  he  says,  “ and  truly  wrought ; but  for  certain  not  a thing  to 
be  used  much  with  safety ; and  he  ” (i.e.  the  gunsmith)  “ do  find  that  this  very  gun 
was  never  shot  off.”  Diary , March  29,  1667. 

* So  I was  informed  by  Mr.,  Dixon  Gibbs,  of  the  very  old-established  tea- 
dealers  in  Pall  Mall  West,  whose  father  had  it  from  Mr.  Drummond  himself. 
But  probably  there  is  some  unconscious  exaggeration  here,  for  upon  inquiry  I 
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writer  has  himself  seen  the  shells  of  freshwater  species  thrown  up 
in  the  “ alluvial  gravel  ” during  excavations  both  on  the  site  of  the 
new  Government  Offices  in  Spring  Gardens  and  during  the  deep 
diggings  for  the  lavatories  near  the  King  Charles  statue — the  first 
conveniences,  reputedly,  of  their  kind  in  London.  The  purchasing 
from  a labourer  is  also  remembered  of  a fossil  nautilus,  which, 
except  for  the  remnants  of  its  silvery  shell,  was  a mass  of  white  clay 
exuding  moisture  at  every  pore.  This  was  discovered  at  a depth 
of  about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  while  digging  foundations  in  Water 
Lane,  Blackfriars.  The  nautilus  also  came  from  the  “alluvial 
gravel.” 1 

But  long  before  the  Celtic  Briton  had  emerged  from  his  conflict 
with  the  lesser  feres  natures  into  the  smooth  waters  of  a comparative 
civilisation,  the  awful-looking  animal  depicted  with  such  exquisite 
humour  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed  seems  to  have  become  extinct  in 
Britain.  It  is,  however,  believed  to  have  co-existed  at  some  remote 
time  with  the  ancient  Briton,  from  whatever  race  that  anthropological 
enigma  may  have  sprung,  or  by  whatever  unknown  race  of  people, 
if  any,  he  may  have  been  preceded.  But  that  man  himself  existed 
in  this  particular  locality  of  Charing  Cross  contemporaneously  with 
the  hairy  elephant  ( elephas  primigenius)  there  is,  at  present,  no 
evidence  to  show,  although,  apart  from  flint  implements  having  been 
found  with  remains  of  the  mammoth,  there  is  undoubted  testimony 
to  the  existence  in  other  parts,  and  that  contemporaneously,  of  man 
and  mammoth.  This  testimony  consists  in  the  discovery  in  the 
caves  of  Perigord,  in  France,  of  the  figure  of  a mammoth  engraved 
on  a fragment  of  its  own  tusk.2  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  in  his 
comparatively  recent  work,  “ Man,  the  Primeval  Savage,”  says : 
“ The  fossil  bones  associated  with  the  stone  implements  of  primeval 
man  show  that  the  mammoth,  among  many  other  animals,  was  the 
companion  of  man ; . . . . the  hippopotamus  reached  what  is  now 
the  Thames,  by  rivers  and  the  seashore,  from  Africa.”  But  even  if 
Mr.  E.  T.  Reed  had  himself  dwelt  at  a pre-historic  Punch  Office  in 
Fleet  Street,  surrounded  by  the  mammoth,  he  would  have  found 
him  by  no  means  the  terrifying  creature  that  his  humour  suggests. 

was  told  at  Drummond’s  that  Cox’s  Bank  opposite  had  far  greater  difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  water  to  be  drawn  off  for  the  foundations.  The  relics  discovered 
on  the  site  of  Drummond’s  are  preserved  in  cases  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bank. 

1 The  nautilus  has  been  found  near  Charing  Cross,  however.  Two  found  in 
Jermyn  Street,  in  the  London  clay,  one  twenty-six  feet  below  the  pavement,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Geological  Museum  in  that  street,  in  the  upper  gallery. 

2 Lartet  and  Christy’s  Re  liquid:  Aquitaniece , 1875,  B,  Plate  xxviii. 
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For,  not  being  a flesh-eating  animal,  none  but  the  old  bulls  would 
have  made  things  unpleasant.  Neither  the  hairy  mammoth  nor  the 
straight-tusked  elephant  would  molest  humanity  further  than  by  an 
occasional  charge  from  a furious  old  bull.  But  the  rhinoceros  was 
always  a dangerous  animal.1 

Then  at  a later  period  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  picture  the  site 
of  stony,  staring  Trafalgar  Square  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
as  it  was  when  a refuge  for  the  coney,  and  when  unenclosed 
pasture-land,  where  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  but  the  song  of 
the  lark  and  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bell.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  a common,  parts  of  which  were  latterly  walled  in  for 
the  use  of  St.  Giles’s  Hospital.  At  this  period  it  was  known  as 
the  “Down”  (Le  Doune),2  by  which  we  may  suppose,  as  the  word 
conveys,  that  it  w?as  a tract  of  land  left  “ in  down  ” for  the  pasturage 
of  such  sheep  as  were  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Westminster.  In  Aggas’s  map  (temp.  Eliz.)  cattle  are,  in  fact, 
depicted  grazing.  In  a deed  9 Richard  II.  mention  is  made  of 
one  acre  and  three  roods  of  land  “apud  le  Doune  in  St.  Martin’s 
Campis”  granted  to  one  Stephen  Chise.3  At  a period  before  the 
erection  of  the  Eleanor  Cross,  John  Mugge,  rector  of  St.  Clement’s, 
owned  all  the  site  of  the  present  Pall  Mall  East,  as  well  as  a con- 
siderable space  beyond  northward,  which  he  gave  to  St.  Giles’s 
Hospital,  and  which  is  described  as  being  then  “ a garden  walled  in, 
situate  next  les  Mwes,  and  containing  twenty-seven  acres,”  together 
with  another  garden  (the  extent  not  mentioned)  “at  Cherryng,”  &c. 

The  “ common  ” state,  as  it  existed  in  Richard  II.’s  time,  seems 
to  have  continued  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  is  described 
as  Charyng  Cross  Field — “ Two  acres  of  lande  in  Charinge-crosse 
Felde,  in  the  parysshe  of  Seynt  Martyn-in-the-Felde.”  At  this  period 
it  partly  belonged  to  St.  Giles’s  Hospital,  as  already  mentioned 
(which  owned  the  north-western  part),  the  Abbey  of  Abington,  and 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster ; the  latter  foundation  being  proprietors 
of  the  part  abutting  on  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  together  with  the  adjoining 
Convent  Garden,  now  Covent  Garden.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  right  of  “ commoning  ” on  this 
land  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  Martin’s,  who  held 
such  right  until  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Aggas’s  map 
during  this  reign  shows  the  country  still  quite  open  but  for  the  Mews 
and  a few  houses  on  the  east  side  of  what  was  afterwards  St.  Martin’s 

1 Man,  the  Primeval  Savage , by  Worthington  Smith. 

2 Strype’s  Slow,  1720,  bk.  vi.  p.  78. 

> Ibid. 
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Lane.  Cattle  are  grazing,  and  the  clothes-line  does  not  seem  to 
have  yet  become,  in  this  part,  a sequel  to  the  laundry,  for  women 
are  spreading  clothes  on  the  ground  to  dry  in  what  was  not  yet 
known  as  Leicester  Fields,  and  in  St.  James’s  Fields,  west  of  the 
Haymarket.  Elizabeth,  some  time  after  her  accession,  leased  the 
greater  part  of  this  land  to  a person  named  Dawson,  who,  having 
divided  and  enclosed  it  with  fences  and  ditches,  thereby  deprived 
the  parishioners  of  their  right  of  common.  This,  in  the  year  1592, 
occasioned  a violent  commotion,  the  particulars  of  which  Strype  has 
given  in  his  edition  of  Stow’s  “ London  and  Westminster,”  derived 
from  papers  in  his  possession  which  had  belonged  to  Lord  Burghley.1 
The  inhabitants  assembled  with  pickaxes  and  spades,  destroyed  the 
fences,  filled  up  the  ditches,  and  made  the  whole  as  level  as 
before,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after,  on  the  matter  being 
represented  to  the  Queen,  that  an  amicable  arrangement  between 
the  parties  was  concluded.2  It  was  proved  at  the  time  that  the 
annual  rent  of  the  whole  of  the  Crown  land  in  this  neighbourhood, 
reaching  beyond  Knightsbridge  and  Chelsea  westward,  and  compre- 
hending Tothill  Fields  and  the  ground  unbuilt  on  southwards  as  far 
as  the  Thames,  did  not  amount  to  fifty  pounds  ! 

Leicester  Fields  was  known  in  1627  as  Military  Street  or  Military 
Garden,3  when  no  doubt  it  had  ceased  to  become  a laundry-woman’s 
drying-ground,  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  two  noblemen’s 
houses  adorn  the  landscape,  and  in  Faithome’s  map  there  is  evidence 
of  the  Lammas-common  being  first  generally  built  upon.  One  of 
these  houses  belonged  to  Mountjoy  Blount,  Earl  of  Newport,  and 
stood  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Newport  Street.  The  other  was 
Leicester  House.  The  White  Bear  stables,  at  No.  25J  Lisle  Street, 
are  traditionally  believed  to  have  appertained  to  this  historic 
mansion.4 

The  King’s  Mews. 

The  Mews,  part  of  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  National 
Gallery,  have  given  their  name  generally  to  any  range  of  stabling, 
since  the  stables  where  the  royal  falcons  were  kept  were  here  rebuilt. 
A mew  is  a cage  for  hawks  when  in  the  condition  of  moulting,  the 
word  being,  says  Professor  Skeat,  from  the  French  muer , to  change  or 

1 Strype’s  Stow,  bk.  vi.  pp.  78-9. 

2 Cf.  also  Memories  of  Westminster,  by  W.  E.  Harland-Oxley,  in  the  West- 
minster and  Pimlico  News , Sept.  30  or  Oct.  7,  1904. 

8 Cunningham. 

4 A photograph  of  these  interesting  premises  may  be  seen  in  Two  Centuries 
of  Soho,  by  the  Clergy  of  St.  Ann’s,  Soho,  1898,  p.  209. 
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moult,  and  allied  to  the  Latin  mutate .l  Little  or  nothing  seems  to 
be  known  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  royal  Mews  in  the  hey- 
day of  hawking  as  a sport,  although  the  office  of  Grand  Falconer  of 
England,  as  an  hereditary  service  of  the  Crown,  was  only  abolished 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  The  King’s  Falconer 
was  an  officer  of  great  account,  as  appears  by  a record  of  King 
Richard  II.,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign.2  The  office  can,  how- 
ever, be  traced  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  earlier  than  this,  for  in 
the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  I.,  in  1299,  it  is  shown  that 
Hankin,  the  King’s  Falconer,  had  2 s.  4 d.  allowed  him  for  shoes.3 
Then,  in  the  13th  Edward  II.,  John  De  La  Becke  had  the  custody 
of  the  King’s  Mews,  called  “de  mutis  apud  Charryng  juxta  West- 
monasterium,”  delivered  to  him.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the 
King’s  favourite,  Sir  Simon  Burley,  held  the  office.  But  the  expense 
and  trouble  connected  with  this  exacting  sport  were  so  great  that 
when  an  improvement  had  been  effected  in  firearms,  shooting  was 
readily  adopted  as  a more  convenient  and  certain  form  of  sport. 
The  transition  in  the  uses  to  which  the  King’s  Mews  were  put,  from 
the  place  where  the  hawks  were  kept  while  they  “mewed”  or 
moulted,  to  stablings  for  the  royal  stud,  took  place  in  the  year  1534, 
the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.,4  when  the  king,  having  “fair  stabling” 
in  Lomesbury,  now  Bloomsbury,  which  was  “ burnt,”  transferred 
his  horses  to  the  Mewse,  by  Charing  Cross,  where  so  early  at  least  as 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  royal  falcons  were  cared  for.5  These 
stablings  were  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,6 
and  so  continued  until  they  were  again  rebuilt  by  Kent  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  (1732).7  Thence  they  continued  to  be  the  royal 
stables  until  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  when,  in  1830,  having  latterly 
been  used  to  shelter  Cross’s  menagerie  from  Exeter  Change,  the 
Records  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a “National  Repository,”  they 
were  finally  taken  down,  never  to  be  rebuilt.  The  “ National 
Repository  ” was  a temporary  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  valuable 

1 Thus  also  Minsheu.  2 Strype’s  Stow,  1755,  v°l*  & P*  57& 

3 “ Hankino  custodi  mutarum  Regis  apud  West  nr  pro  calceamentis  suis 
hiemalibus  anrti  presentis,  per  compotum  secum  factum  apud  Westm’  mense 
Januar’  anno  29.” — Liber  Quotidianus  Contrarotulatoris  Garderobce , Anno  regni 

Regis  Edwardi  Primi  vicesimo  octavo , mccxcix  et  MCCC  (published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries). 

4 Stow,  p.  167  (Cunningham). 

6 Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  poet,  was  Clerk  of  the  Works  to  the  King’s  Mews 

(temp.  Rich.  II.)  at  Charing  Cross.  ® Stow. 

7 From  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  amateur  architect,  the  Bari  of  Burlington, 
Elmes’s  Topog.  Diet . 
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and  curious  specimens  of  British  ingenuity  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
Science  and  Art  Exhibition,  and  in  which  Edward  Marmaduke 
Clarke,  the  originator  of  the  Panopticon  at  the  Alhambra  in 
Leicester  Square,  took  a prominent  part,  i.e.  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Panopticon.  Among  the  board  of  management  of  this 
excellent  and  truly  patriotic  undertaking  appear  the  names  of  Lords 
Clare,  Ebrington,  Gower,  Morpeth,  and  Sandon;  and  among  the 
committee  of  inspection  are  enrolled  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  and  literary  characters  in  the  kingdom.1  So  late  as 
1821  we  read,  “Several  beautiful  Hanoverian  horses  have  arrived 
at  the  King’s  Mews  from  the  Continent.  They  are  intended  to 
be  used  in  some  of  the  State  equipages  at  the  Coronation.”  2 It 
was  from  the  Mews,  near  Charing  Cross,  that  the  Lincolnshire  rebels 
under  Robin  of  Redesdale,  a political  tool  of  the  Lancastrian 
Nevilles,  took  Lord  Rivers  and  his  son  John,  carried  them  away, 
and  beheaded  them  at  Northampton.3  But  the  records  of  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  are  acknowledged  by  a late  holder  of  the  office, 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  to  be  “rather  chronologically  con- 
fused.” The  Earl  has,  however,  rescued  from  oblivion  the  pic- 
turesque Eastern  pedigree  of  an  Arab  horse  presented  to  the  King 
in  1773,  whose  name  was  “Dervish”;  his  colour  like  the  wood- 
pigeon,  white  and  grey ; his  dam  a bay  mare,  and,  like  his  sire  of 
the  Holihan  (?)  race  “Sheik  Mehemed  Bey,”  known  to  all  Arabs. 
“Famous  and  race-renowned  among  Arabs  is  this  horse,  whose  age  is 
seven  years,  and  whose  race  has  never  been  mixed  nor  ever  conquered 
in  war  ! ” 4 In  1824  the  royal  stud,  gilt  coach,  &c.,  were  transferred 
to  the  fine  stables  of  Buckingham  Palace.  The  respective  positions 
of  the  Great  Mews,  the  Green  Mews,  and  the  Back  Mews  are  liable 
to  confusion  in  the  memory.  As  shown  in  a plan  in  the  British 
Museum,  dated  1690,  the  whole  still  consisted  then  of  these  three 
separate  buildings,  the  Great,  the  Green,  and  the  Back  Mews ; and 
they  continued  so  until,  in  1732,  the  fa9ade  of  the  Green  Mews  was, 
with  its  three  stone  cupolas,  rebuilt  by  Kent.  Kent’s  building 
stood  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  site  of  the  front  of  the  present 
National  Gallery,  as  may  be  seen  in  a print  in  Thornton’s  “ Survey 
of  London  and  Westminster.”  The  Green  Mews  was  also  called 
the  Upper  Mews,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Great  or  Lower  Mews. 
The  Great  Mews  did  not  extend  so  far  back  as  the  present  National 

1 Allen’s  London , 1829,  vol.  iv.  p.  267  note. 

2 Globe , June  18,  1821. 

8 Entick’s  Hist . and  Surv.  of  Lond.  and  Westmin .,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

4 The  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Mag.,  January  1896. 
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Gallery,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Green  Mews.  The  Green 
Mews  abutted  on  Orange  Court,  while  the  Back  Mews  occupied 
ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  square,  between  where  the 
fountains  now  play  and  Whitcomb  Street,  then  Hedge  Lane,  which 
reached  so  far  as  the  Union  Club,  and  even  beyond — within  a few 
feet,  in  fact,  of  the  entrance  to  St.  James’s  Park.1  On  the  west  side, 
“ between  St.  Martin’s  Lane  and  the  Mewse,  was  situate  an  Hospital 
for  Lunaticks,  which  the  King  caused  to  be  removed  to  Bethlem 
Hospital,  without  Bishopsgate.”  2 But  the  gods  must  have  frowned  on 
the  stiff-necked  Tudor’s  treatment  of  the  poor  “lunies,”  for  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  “ on  the  xvi.  August  was  burned  the 
Kynges  stable  at  Charyng  crosse  otherwise  called  the  Mowse,  wherein 
was  brent  many  great  Horses  and  great  store  of  haye.”  3 

Southwards  the  Great  Mews  abutted  on  the  space  of  ground  in 
which  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  is  so  conspicuous  an  object  and  land- 
mark. Its  principal  entrance  was  here,  south  of  Landseer’s  Lions. 
It  was  nearly  opposite  Mermaid  Court,  which  was,  however,  a 
little  further  west,  with  an  entrance  into  St.  James’s  Park.  This 
Mermaid  Court  marks  the  site  of  the  “ Mermaid  ” tavern,  “ over 
against  the  Mews,”  where  George  Fox  was  lodged  when  Colonel 
Hacker,  in  1654,  sent  him  to  be  examined  by  the  Protector.4  The 
“ Mermaid”  tavern  at  Charing  Cross  was  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  lotteries  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration, 
to  reward  those  loyal  and  necessitous  officers  who  resided  within  the 
district  defined  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  had  served  Charles  I. 
and  himself  with  fidelity  in  the  most  discouraging  periods  of  the 
interregnum,  was  the  granting  them  one  or  more  Plate  lotteries,  by 
which  is  to  be  understood  a gift  of  plate  from  the  Crown,  and 
permission  to  sell  tickets  : the  former  to  serve  as  the  prizes.  In 
the  month  of  April  1669,  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  were  present,  says  the  “Gazette,”  “at  the  grand 
Plate  lottery  which,  by  his  Majesty’s  command,  was  then  opened 
at  the  sign  of  the  Mermaid,  over  against  the  Mews.”  This  wras  the 
origin  of  the  endless  schemes  under  the  titles  of  Royal  Oak, 


1 Strype’s  Stow , .1755,  vol.  ii.  p.  645  (Map  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin’s). 

2 Maitland’s  London , 1756,  vol.  ii.  bk.  vii.  p.  1345.  See  also  Bishopsgate 
Ward. 

8 Hall’s  Chronicle , edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  1809,  p.  816.  But  this  is  pro- 
bably an  error  on  the  part  of  Hall,  for  it  was  the  Bloomsbury  stables  that  were 
“brent.”  Cf.  Stow. 

4 Fox’s  Journal , vol.  i.  p.  265. 
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Twelve-penny  Lotteries,  etc. ; 1 but  their  introduction  will  be  still 
farther  illustrated  by  an  intimation  published  soon  after  in  these 
words  : “ This  is  to  give  notice,  that  any  persons  who  are  desirous 
to  farm  any  of  the  counties  within  the  kingdom  of  England  or 
dominion  of  Wales,  in  order  to  the  setting  up  of  a Plate  lottery, 
or  any  other  lottery  whatsoever,  may  repair  to  the  Lottery-Office, 
at  Mr.  Philips’s  house,  in  Mermaid-court,  over  against  the  Mews 
where  they  may  contract  with  the  trustees  commissioned  by  his 
Majesty’s  letters  patent  for  the  management  of  the  said  patent,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  truly  loyal  indigent  officers.”  2 

Close  to  the  “ Mermaid  ” must  have  been  Forrest’s  Coffee-house, 
which  is  also  described  as  “opposite  the  Mews  Gate,  Charing 
Cross.” 

“ To  be  Sold, 

By  William  Heath  (Brother  to  George  Heath,  the  original 
Maker,  from  Kingsgate-Street,  Holborn),  at  the  third  House  above 
Forrest’s  Coffee-house,  opposite  the  Mews  Gate,  Charing  Cross, 

A Parcel  of  curious  Copper  brown  Tea-Kettles  and  Lamps,  the 
Colour  of  brown  China — burnt  in  after  the  India  Manner,  which 
for  curious  Work  and  Colour  exceed  any  that  come  from  Holland, 
or  any  other  Place.  They  want  no  other  cleaning  than  to  be 
wiped  with  a dry  Cloth,  and  the  Colour  will  be  always  the  same. 
The  great  Demand  there  has  been  for  the  above  Maker’s  Work  is  a 
sufficient  Proof  that  they  exceed  any  Dutch,  and  give  a general 
Satisfaction.  . . . Three-Pint  Tea-Kettles  and  Lamps,  at  iox.  Two- 
Quart  ditto,  at  11  s.  Five-Pint  ditto,  at  12s.;  and  Three-Quart 
ditto,  at  1 35.  Likewise  several  other  sorts  of  curious  Work  in  the 
above  Colour,  all  warranted  to  be  made  by  the  above  Maker,  and 
original  Inventor,  George  Heath,  having  engag’d  him  and  the  best 


1 It  was  not,  however,  the  origin  of  lotteries  in  this  country,  nor  even  the 
first  lottery  opened  in  London,  which  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  1569.  This  consisted  of  40,000  tickets  at  ten  shillings  each,  the 
profits  of  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to  repairing  the  havens  of  the  kingdom. 
The  drawing  began  on  January  11,  and  continued  day  and  night  until  May  6. 
The  prizes  were  all  in  plate.  Another  lottery,  consisting  of  rich  armour,  was 
drawn  here  in  1586.  On  both  these  occasions  a temporary  wooden  house  was 
erected  next  to  the  walls  for  the  purpose.  Allen’s  History  of  London , 1828,  vol. 
iii.  p.  294.  Mr.  John  Ashton,  in  his  History  of  Lotteries , says  there  is  believed 
to  be  only  one  authentic  record  of  this  “plate  lottery,”  and  that  is  in  the 
muniment  room  at  Loseley  House,  in  Surrey.  It  was  projected  in  1566, 
drawn  in  1569. 

2 Malcolm’s  Anecdotes  of  Manners  and  Customs , 17  th  cent.,  vol.  i.  pp.  308-9 

VOL.  CCXCIX,  NO.  2098.  c c 
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Workmen  in  London,  who  by  me  are  only  employ’d ; and  sold  at 
little  more  than  prime  Cost.”  1 

Again : 

“A  Number  of  Silver  Tickets  to  be  had  any  Hour  of  the 
Day  for  Ranelagh  Gardens,  at  Forrest’s  Coffee-House,  near 
Charing  Cross. 

Note,  Each  Ticket  at  One  Shilling  and  Three  Pence,  carries  in 
two  Persons  at  any  Hour  of  the  Day.”  2 

Another  Mews  Gate  stood  “next  Hedge  Lane.”  This  Hedge 
Lane  entrance  was  in  the  Back  Mews,  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the 
present  Spring  Gardens  entrance  to  St.  James’s  Park,  which  was  a 
passage-way  with  the  Red  Lion  inn  at  the  corner.3  In  some  year 
closely  subsequent  to  1785  strict  rules  were  issued  for  the  porter  at 
the  Mews  Gate  next  Charing  Cross  “ to  suffer  no  loose,  idle,  or  sus- 
picious persons,  or  women  of  the  town,  to  lurk  or  harbour  near  the 
mews  ; to  shut  the  gate  next  Hedge  Lane  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk,  and 
the  gate  next  Charing  Cross  at  ten  at  night,  and  to  prevent  mobs  or 
riots  of  loose,  idle , and  disorderly  people .”  4 In  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Aldridge’s  appear  to  have  rescued  the  Royal 
Mews  from  a situation  which  was  anything  but  creditable  to  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  for  the  Mews  had  become  quite  a 
horse-fair  and  rendezvous  for  those  in  quest  of  all  the  usual  parapher- 
nalia of  the  stable  and  the  coach-house.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that 
in  1785  stringent  orders  were  issued  to  reform  “abuses  that  have 
been  practised  in  the  mews,”  viz.  the  “ buying  and  selling  horses 
and  chaises,  harness  and  carriages,  by  which  means  the  mews  has 
been  made  a kind  of  trading-place,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the 
Kingj  any  servant  found  guilty  of  such  practises  shall  be  dis- 
charged.” 

Probably  there  were  abuses  also  among  the  higher  officers  of 
his  Majesty’s  stables.  With  the  corruption  in  other  quarters,  it 
would  h&  an  exceptional  circumstance  in  the  management  of  the 


1 Daily  Advertiser,  March  15,  1742. 

3 Ibid.  July  12,  1742. 

3 “ At  the  next  door  to  the  Red  Lyon  Inn-Gate,  Charing  Cross,  London,  any 
Persons  that  have  Estates  to  Buy  or  Sell  may  be  there  accommodated  : And 
money  will  be  Lent  at  5/.  per  Cent,  upon  Mortgages,  from  100/.  to  10,000/.,  and 
61.  per  Cent,  upon  Personal  Property  from  100/.  to  500/.”  (advert,  of  eighteenth 
century). 

4 “Concerning  the  Office  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,”  Dali  Mall  Mag., 
January  1896. 
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nation’s  affairs  if  there  were  not.  In  the  ninth  year  of  George  I. 

the  list  of  officers  and  servants  was  as  follows  : 

Gentleman  of  the  Horse 
Avenar  1 and  Clark  Martial 

Seven  “Equeries,”  Four  Pages  of  Honour,  Two  “Equeries”  of 
the  Crown  Stable 
One  Sergeant  of  the  Carriages 
„ Yeoman  of  the  Carriages 
„ Supervisor  of  the  Highways 
..  » » Stables 

„ Riding  Surveyor 
Two  Yeoman  Riders 
Clerk  of  the  Avery 
„ „ Stables 

Storekeeper 
Esquire  Sadler 
Yeoman  Sadler 
Sergeant  Farrier 
Marshal  Farrier 
Yeoman  Farrier 
Two  Coachmakers 
Four  Purveyors 
Riding  Purveyor 
Mews-keeper 
Four  Stable-keepers 
Thirteen  Footmen 
Five  Coachmen 
Five  Postilions 
Five  Helpers 
Four  Chairmen 
Two  Chaise  Helpers 
Thirteen  Grooms 

Bottle  Groom,  Gentleman-Armourer 
Page  of  the  Back  Stairs,  Porter  of  the  Mews 
Messenger  of  the  Avery 2 
and 

1 The  “ aveuar  ” was  he  who  had  the  care  of  the  provender  for  the  horses 
{avena  — oats).  “The  master  of  the  horse  preferres  to  the  avenarie,  and  other 
clarkeships,  offices  and  places  about  the  stable.” — Tom  of  all  Trades , 1631. 

2 The  place  where  the  provender  was  kept  (Skinner).  Boucher  in  v.  “Aver  ” 
considers  it  to  be  the  stable.  It  seems  certainly  to  be  derived  from  avery  and  not 
from  haver > oats,  as  Minsheu  supposes  (Halli well’s  Archaisms ). 
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Tregonnel  Frampton,  Esq.,  who  was  paid  ^1,000  per  annum  “for 
keeping  ten  Race  Horses  at  Newmarket.”  1 

A propos  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  an  eighteenth- 
century  story  is  told  of  two  Irishmen  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 
Casually  meeting  outside  the  “ Golden  Cross,”  after  mutual  congratu- 
lations, they  inquired  after  each  other’s  situations,  one  of  them 
saying  that  he  had  been  so  lucky  as  to  be  appointed  Master  of  the 
Horse.  “ And  pray,  Patrick,”  he  said,  “ what  are  you  ? ” “ Why,  I 

have  been  still  more  fortunate,  for  I am  made  Under- Secretary  of 
State.”  “The  devil  you  are!  but  how  so,  Pat,  when  you  can 
neither  read  nor  write  ? ” — “ O faith,  let  me  alone  for  that ; my 
master  is  a coal  merchant,  and  I keep  the  tally,  and  chalk  up  the 
numbers  of  the  sacks  as  they  pass  under  the  gateway.  Pray, 
Terence,  how  are  you  Master  of  the  Horse  ? ” “ Why,  I help  the 

ostler’s  assistant  at  the  ‘Golden  Cross,*  my  dear.”  It  was  at  the 
King’s  Mews,  in  Charles  II. ’s  time,  that  Rowley,  the  famous  stallion, 
was  stabled,  whose  name  was  transferred,  by  the  wits  about  the 
Court,  to  his  royal  master  at  Whitehall.  Here  Cromwell’s  horses 
were  also  probably  stabled.  At  all  events,  Cromwell  made  use  of 
the  Dutch  prison  in  the  Mews  to  incarcerate  Lieutenant-Colonel 
(sometime  Cornet)  Joyce.  Joyce  had  a hankering  after  the 
possession  of  Fawley  Park,  in  Hampshire ; so  had  Cromwell’s  son, 
“ Tumble-down  Dick.”  Carlyle  says  that  “ Joyce,  then  a noisy 
Anabaptist,  was  partly  minded,  and  fully  entitled  to  purchase,  and 
that  Richard  Cromwell  was  minded  and  not  fully  entitled  : how 
Richard’s  father  thereupon  dealt  treacherously  with  the  said  Joyce; 
spake  softly  to  him,  then  quarrelled  with  him,  menaced  him  (owing 
to  Fawley  Park) ; nay,  ended  by  flinging  him  into  prison,  and  almost 
reducing  him  to  his  thimble  and  needle  again,  greatly  to  the  enrage- 
ment  and  distraction  of  the  said  Joyce.” 2 This  was  about  the  year 
1654  ; but  about  nine  years  before  Cromwell  made  a more  important 
use  of  the  Mews.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby  (1645),  4? 5 00  prisoners 
and  fifty-five  captured  standards  were  carried  through  Islington,  and 
down  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  guarded  by  the  green  and  yellow  regiments 
of  the  city,  “ and  finally  lodged  in  the  Mews  at  Charing  Cross  till 
further  orders.”  3 

There  was  another  entrance  to  the  Mews  at  the  southern  end 

1 Magna  Britannia  Notitia , by  John  Chamberlayne,  1723,  pp.  556-8,  where 
the  salary  of  each  official  is  given. 

2 Cromwell* s Letters  and  Speeches,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  1850,  vol.  iii.  p.  328; 
and  Harleian  Miscellany , v.  557,  etc. 

* Markham’s  Fairfax , p.  227,  quoted  in  Wheatley’s  London , s.v.  “Mews.” 
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of  Castle  Street.  Castle  Street  formed  the  west  side  of  a square,  of 
which  the  south  side  was  Duke’s  Court ; the  north,  Heming’s  Row ; 
and  the  west,  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  It  enclosed  the  workhouse, 
behind  which,  in  Castle  Street,  was  Archbishop  Tenison’s  School 
and  Library.  The  origin  of  the  library  is  related  by  Evelyn,  who 
was  told  by  Dr.  Tenison  that  there  were  thirty  or  forty  young  men 
in  orders  in  his  parish,  either  governors  to  young  gentlemen  or 
chaplains  to  noblemen.  These  gentlemen,  being  reproved  on  one 
occasion  for  frequenting  taverns  and  coffee-houses,-  told  him  they 
would  study  or  employ  their  time  better  if  they  had  books.  “ This,” 
says  the  diarist,  “ put  the  pious  Doctor  on  this  design  of  erecting  a 
Library  in  St.  Martin’s  parish  for  the  public  use.1  Castle  Street 
partook  of  the  art  traditions  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  for  here  dwelt 
Benjamin  West,  who  made  it  his  first  London  residence,  and  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  the  eminent  engraver,  who,  like  many  others  who 
had  fought  for  the  Stuart  cause,  found  a home  in  London  between 
1765  and  1774.  In  1769  he  published  “A  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  a Collection  of  Pictures  selected  from  the  Roman,  Florentine, 
Lombard,  Venetian,  Neapolitan,  Flemish,  French,  and  Spanish 
Schools,  with  remarks  on  the  principal  painters  and  their  works,  with 
a list  of  thirty-two  designs  from  the  best  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  collected  and  drawn  during  a tour  of  several  years  in  Italy.”2 

I conceive  that  it  was  not  the  Charing  Cross  entrance  to  the 
Mews,  but  the  Upper  Mews  Gate  at  the  lower  end  of  Castle  Street, 
that  became  a bookseller’s  corner,  whence  doubtless  many  a valued 
work  passed  into  the  Tenison  Library.  “ A small  number  of  Francis 
Drake’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  York,  illustrated  with 
109  Copper  Plates,”  were  advertised  to  be  sold  by  “ T.  Taylor,  the 
Corner  of  the  Mews  Gate,  at  £1  1 is.  6 d.  bound,  this  Day , and  no 
longer  ; after  which  they  will  be  kept  at  the  original  Price,  viz. 
£2  12 s.  6 d.  in  Sheets.”3  At  the  Mews  Gate  also  dwelt  “honest 
Tom  Payne,”  the  bookseller,4  whose  little  shop  in  the  shape  of  an 
L was  named  the  Literary  Coffee-house,  from  its  knot  of  literary 
frequenters.  He  was  for  some  time  assisted  by  Edward  Noble,  and 
from  1789  to  1797  another  of  his  assistants  was  John  Hatchard,  the 
founder  of  Hatchard’s  in  Piccadilly.  While  with  Payne,  Hatchard 
lived  close  by  in  Monmouth  Court,  Whitcomb  Street.5  At  the 

1 Evelyn’s  Diary,  February  15,  1684. 

2 Aikin’s  Gen.  Biog.  Diet . 

s Daily  Advertiser,  June  1,  1742. 

4 Not  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  whose  name  was  spelt  with  an  “ i.” 

5 Piccadilly  Bookmen , by  Arthur  L.  Humphreys,  1893,  pp.  14-18. 
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Literary  Coffee-house  by  the  Upper  Mews  Gate,  says  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  measuring  margins,  or  discussing  the  merits  of  wire-wove 
and  black-letter,  were  daily  to  be  found  the  “ Doctor  Dewlaps  ” of 
the  day,  the  Greens,  the  Gilpins,  the  Gossets,  the  Grangers,  and 
the  like.  Payne  bought  the  books  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  Leeds 
antiquary,  at  whose  sale  Horace  Walpole  acquired  for  20s,  the 
vellum  volume  of  York  Miracle  Plays,  of  which  the  price  in  1844 
had  risen  to  ^£305.  His  chief  claims  to  remembrance  are  his 
inflexible  integrity,  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  his  business,  and 
his  genuine  love  of  letters.1 

This  is  to  acquaint  Gentlemen 

That  there  will  be  an  Ordinary  at  the  Mews  Coffee-house,  at 
Three  Shillings  a Head,  exclusive  of  Wine,  &c.,  to  begin  on  Monday 
next,  the  14th  inst.  ; and  proper  Attendance  shall  be  given,  and  that 
in  a neat  and  careful  Manner,  by 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

Katherine  Perronet. 

Note,  Dinner  will  be  ready  between  Three  and  Four  o’clock.”  2 

Its  exact  site  I have  failed  to  identify,  but  the  “Swan  at  Charing 
Cross  ” over  against  the  Mews  flourished  in  1665,  when  Marke 
Rider  was  the  landlord.  The  token  of  the  house  bore  the  figure  of 
a swan  holding  a sprig  in  its  mouth.  Its  memory  is  embalmed  in 
a curious  extempore  grace  once  said  by  Ben  Jonson  before  King 
James.  These  are  the  verses  : 

“ Our  king  and  queen  the  Lord  God  bless, 

The  Palsgrave  and  the  Lady  Besse; 

And  God  bless  every  living  thing 

That  lives  and  breathes,  and  loves  the  King  ; 

God  bless  the  Council  of  Estate, 

And  Buckingham  the  fortunate ; 

God  bless  them  all,  and  keep  them  safe, 

And  God  bless  me,  and  God  bless  Ralph.  ” 

The  Schoolmaster  King  being  mighty  desirous  to  know  who  this 
Ralph  was,  Ben  told  him  it  was  the  drawer  at  the  Swan  tavern,  who 
drew  him  good  canary.  For  this  drollery  the  king  gave  Ben  a 
hundred  pounds.3  Possibly  this  Swan  tavern  gave  its  name  to  the 

1 See  further  “The  Two  Paynes,”  in  Eighteenth- Century  Vignettes , 2nd 
series,  by  Austin  Dobson,  pp.  192-203. 

2 Daily  Advertisert  December  12,  1741. 

8 Aubrey,  iii.  415. 
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Swan  Close,  upon  the  site  of  which  Leicester  House  was  built,1  for 
the  Lammas-lands  appertaining  to  the  mansion  abutted  on  the  Mews, 
and  would  certainly  answer  to  the  description  of  its  situation  as  being 
“ over  against  the  Mews,”  if  by  “ over  against  ” we  may  understand 
the  expression  as  applicable  to  the  back  of  the  Mews.  The  situation 
of  the  Mews  horse-pond  cannot,  I think,  be  identified  by  consulting 
any  map  or  plan  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  but  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  seems 
to  have  located  it  in  this  part  of  the  royal  stables.  Smith  was  fond 
of  learning  from  very  old  people  their  reminiscences  of  London  in 
their  youth,  and  he  thus  learnt  from  a conversation  with  a gentleman 
named  Packer,  then  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  that  in  the  King’s 
Mews,  adjoining  Leicester  Fields,  there  was  a cistern  where  the 
horses  were  watered,  behind  which  was  a horse-pond,  where  pick- 
pockets caught  in  the  neighbourhood  were  taken  and  ducked.2  This 
was  in  1825 ; but  nearly  a hundred  years  before  an  instance  is 
recorded  of  the  pond  at  that  earlier  period  having  been  put  to  the 
same  use.  “Sunday  several  Gentlemen  and  others,  standing  to 
observe  the  Ruins  ” (i.e.  of  a disastrous  fire  which  burnt  down  several 
houses),  “ a Woman  attempted  to  pick  a Gentleman’s  Pocket,  who 
apprehended  her  in  the  Fact,  and  laid  her  on  with  his  Cane  pretty 
heartily,  which  drew  the  Resentment  of  the  Mobb  upon  him,  as  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  Reason  ; but  being  acquainted  therewith 
the  Offender  was  hurried  away  to  the  Pond  in  the  Meuse,  and 
underwent  the  Discipline  usual  in  such  cases.”3  The  authors  of 
“Old  and  New  London”  say  that  this  pond  was  “between  the 
bottom  of  the  Haymarket  and  the  King’s  Mews,”  which  would 
certainly  help  to  locate  its  site  if  they  had  given  their  authority  for 
the  statement.4 

Trafalgar  Square. 

On  March  21,  1826,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  two  years  before,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill 
for  the  improvement  of  Charing  Cross  and  its  vicinity,  little  thinking 
to  what  strife  and  heart-burnings  the  project  would  lead,  from  its 
incipiency  to  the  completion  of  the  Nelson  statue.  It  was  then 
intended  to  purchase  all  the  “ stacks  ” of  buildings  situated  between 
the  Mews  and  St.  Martin’s  Lane ; also  the  further  stack  of  buildings, 

1 See  Austin  Dobson’s  Eighteenth-Century  Vignettes , 1st  series,  p.  258 
note. 

2 J.  T.  Smith’s  Ramble  in  the  Streets  of  London , ed.  by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.  D., 
1849,  p.  70. 

8 St.  James's  Evening  Post , August  31,  1734. 

* Vol.  iv.  p.  227. 
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beyond  these,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chandos  Street,  extending 
southward  to  the  Strand,  and  having  its  eastern  termination  near 
Bedford  Street.  The  practical  part  of  this  project  has  certainly  to 
some  extent  been  accomplished,  for  it  was  to  make  a better  com- 
munication between  east  and  west.  The  west  side  of  the  proposed 
quadrangle  was  already  formed  by  the  Union  Club  House  and  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  the  intention  has  been  realised,  as  we  see 
it  to-day,  of  forming  the  east  side  on  a line  with  the  portico  of 
St.  Martin’s  Church.  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  that  the 
paintings,  statues,  and  works  of  art  possessed  by  the  nation  should 
be  placed  in  a “ range  of  buildings  ” extending  on  the  north  side 
from  Pall  Mall  to  St.  Martin’s  Church.1  It  was  certainly,  according 
to  all  accounts,  to  King  William  IV.  that  we  owe  the  opening  to  the 
public  of  the  space  now  known  as  Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  also 
generally  agreed  that  his  Majesty  suggested  the  name  of  the  square, 
and  the  placing  in  its  centre  some  monument  to  the  immortal  name 
of  Nelson.  The  dilatoriness  which  attended  the  execution  of  the 
scheme  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  the  slow  but  sure  impulses  of 
the  British  character.  Four  years  after  Mr.  Arbuthnot’s  motion 
this  delay  in  the  proceedings  provoked  a meeting  of  the  tradesmen 
and  others  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  improvements.  At  this 
meeting,  on  Friday,  June  n,  1830,  the  propriety  was  considered  of 
petitioning  Parliament  for  remuneration  for  severe  losses  which 
they  were  sustaining  through  the  removal  of  the  houses  and 
the  long-continued  dilapidations.  Lord  Lowther  said  in  reply 
that  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  were  small, 
and  that  they  could  not  proceed  with  greater  rapidity,  nor  could 
they  grant  the  remuneration  applied  for.  One  tradesman  said 
he  had  lost  ;£  1,000  in  two  years.2  The  operations  began  in 
1829,  and  the  square,  it  will  hardly  be  believed,  was  not  completed 
even  in  1849.  The  Nelson  Column  was  begun  in  the  year  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,3  and  the  statue,  17  feet  in 
height,  was  set  up  in  November  1843.  The  column  was  designed 
by  Mr.  William  Railton,  who,  if  he  had  difficulties  in  selecting  an 
appropriate  form  of  monument,  was  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
architect  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  had  to  cut  the  coat  according 
to  the  cloth.  The  Nelson  monument  is  a copy  of  one  of  the  huge 
Corinthian  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  erected  in  the  Forum 
at  Rome  by  Augustus  after  taking  vengeance  upon  the  murderers  of 
his  great-uncle,  Julius  Caesar.  Thus  it  was  doubtless  intended  to 

1 Gentleman's  Magazine , March  1826,  pp.  198-9-200. 

2 Times , June  15,  1830,  p.  4.  8 Thornbury’s  Haunted  London . 
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be  in  allusion  to  the  great  victory  of  Trafalgar  by  which  the  invasion 
of  England  was  frustrated.  There  seems  to  be  a general  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  height  of  the  column,  which,  with  base  and 
pedestal \ is  said  to  be  193  feet.  Thus  Thornbury,  in  “ Haunted 
London.”  In  Bohn’s  “ Pictorial  Handbook  of  London,”  edited,  by 
Weale,  the  architect,  the  column  and  capital  are  said  to  be 
“ 176  feet  6 inches  in  the  whole  heighty  surmounted  with  a colossal 
statute  of  18  feet  in  height.”  1 There  are  still  other  varying  estimates 
of  its  height ; but  “ Moderator,”  writing  to  the  “ Builder  ” of 

December  15,  1849,  does  so  with  a view  to  correct  “a  widely 

circulated  error  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  column  itself.” 

The  opponents  of  a columnar  monument,  he  says,  urged,  before 

its  erection,  the  insecurity  of  Corinthian  proportions;  and  in  a 
subsequent  report  by  Sir  Richard  Smirke  and  Mr.  Walker,  the 
engineers,  it  was  recommended  that  a considerable  diminution  in 
the  proposed  height  of  the  work  should  be  made.  This  recom- 
mendation was  followed;  but  the  impression  that  the  clumsy 
expedient  was  adopted  of  chopping  the  required  length  off  the 
shaft,  and  thereby  violating  the  just  proportion  of  the  order,  is 
entirely  without  foundation,  although  this,  at  the  time,  “went  the 
round  of  the  papers.”  “Moderator”  claims  that  he  went  to  the 
best  source  for  his  information,  and  found  the  height  of  the  column 
as  built,  from  the  top  of  the  pedestal  to  the  top  of  the  abacus,  to 
be  101  feet  six  inches,  the  lower  diameter  10^  feet,  and  the  upper 
diameter  9 feet.2  Now  the  estimate  that  has  gained  currency,  in 
spite  of  this  statement,  would  make  the  Nelson  Column  no  less  than 
three  times  the  height  of  the  two  or  three  remaining  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  at  Rome.  These  are  58  feet 
only  in  height,  and  themselves  exceed  those  now  existing  of  any 
temple  in  Rome.3  “ Moderator  ” points  out  that  the  upper  diameter 
of  the  ancient  example  is  a fraction  less  than  5 feet  2 inches,  and 
that  as  these  dimensions  are  in  the  exact  ratio  of  101  feet  to  9 feet, 
it  is  evident  the  classic  proportion  has  been  strictly  maintained. 
But  a few  months  later  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  we  are 
thrown  by  these  varying  opinions  and  statements  is  still  further 
aggravated  by  an  article  in  the  “ Builder,”  which  gives  the  height 

1 Ed.  1854,  p.  826.  2 Builder , December  15,  1849,  p.  596. 

3 Cf.  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Romey  by  G.  L.  Taylor  and  Edward 
Gresy,  1874,  pp.  48-50,  and  plates  lxxii.,  lxxviii.  Also  Rojne  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century , by  Charlotte  A.  Eaton,  i860,  vol.  i.,  letter  xix.,  and  illust.  of  the 
Temple,  p.  196.  As  to  the  height  of  column  and  scaffolding  see  also  the  Builder, 
Nov.  25,  1843  f and  Notes  and  Queries , 10th  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  457  (June  10, 
1905). 
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of  the  column  to  the  top  of  the  capital  as  145*6  feet, 'and  its  diameter 
io*6  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  principal  columns  which  have 
been  erected  as  monuments  are  stated  to  be  as  follows : 


A.D. 

Order. 

Feet. 

Diameter. 

Il8 

Trajan 

Doric 

«5  ^ 

X 

12 

162 

Antonine 

Doric 

123 

0 2. 

13 

1671 

Monument 

Doric 

172 

_ 

15 

1806 

Napoleon 

Doric 

115 

12 

1832 

Duke  of  York 

Doric 

109 

II 

1839 

Nelson 

Corinthian 

145*6  J 

io*6 

The  statue  of  Nelson,  of  heroic  size,  is  by  Edward  Hodges 
Baily,  R.A.,  one  of  whose  best  performances  is  considered  “The 
Graces  Seated.”  This  statue  is  formed  of  two  blocks  of  stone  from 
the  Granton  quarry.  The  great  pedestal  of  the  column  is  adorned 
with  four  reliefs,  each  18  feet  square,  representing— 

On  the  north  side,  “ The  Battle  of  the  Nile,”  by  Mr.  Woodington. 

On  the  south  side,  “ The  Death  of  Nelson,”  by  Mr.  Carew. 

On  the  east  side,  “ The  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen,”  by  Mr. 
Ternouth. 

On  the  west  side,  “The  Battle  of  St.  Vincent,”  by  Mr.  Watson. 

The  Trafalgar  relief  on  the  south  side  is  the  largest  of  the  four. 
It  is,  in  fact,  said  to  be  the  largest  bronze  casting  of  its  kind  in 
Europe,  containing  as  it  does  more  surface  in  superficial  inches  than 
the  Wellington  statue,  now  removed  to  Aldershot,  but  once  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  The  original  signal  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  may  be 
seen  in  the  neglected  United  Service  Museum  in  Whitehall. 

The  western  panel  represents  the  Admiral  on  board  the  “San 
Josef”  at  St.  Vincent,  receiving  the  swords  of  the  Spanish  officers. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  boarding  of  this  vessel  that  Nelson 
exclaimed,  “Westminster  Abbey  or  victory!” — “and  they  buried 
him,”  gasps  Sir  Henry  Cole,  “in  St.  Paul’s  l”1 

The  pedestal  is  raised  on  a Sight  of  fifteen  steps,  at  the  angles 
of  which  are  the  Landseer  lions — “the  outlines,”  says  the  acutely 
observant  naturalist,  Richard  Jefferies,  “ the  bold  curves  and  firm 
touches  of  the  master  hand,  the  deep  indents,  as  it  were,2  of  his 
thumb  on  the  plastic  metal,  all  the  technique  and  grasp  written 
there,  are  legible  at  a glance.  Then  come  the  pose  and  expression 
of  the  whole,  the  calm  strength  in  repose,  the  indifference  to  little  things, 
the  resolute  view  of  great  ones.  Lastly  the  soul  of  the  maker,  the 

1 Sir  Henry  Cole’s  Guide  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

2 Not  “ as  it  were” ; he  actually  modelled  them  with  his  own  hands. 
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spirit  which  was  taken  from  nature,  abides  in  the  massive  bronze. 
The  only  noble  open-air  work  of  native  art  in  the  four-million  city, 
they  rest  there  and  are  the  centre.” 

The  Trafalgar  Square  fountains  would  have  been  supplied  with 
water  by  the  public  water  companies  but  for  the  expense  which  so 
vast  a quantity  would  have  entailed.  So  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  were  compelled  to  look  to  other  sources, 
and  in  1843-4  they  applied  to  Messrs.  Easton  & Amos,  who,  after 
a careful  survey,  recommended  artesian  wells,  of  the  possibilities  of 
which,  however,  they  seem  to  have  formed  exaggerated  notions,  for 
they  suggested  the  practicability  of  supplying  not  only  the  fountains, 
but  all  the  public  offices  in  the  vicinity,  together  with  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  for  watering  the  roads  when  necessary.1-  This 
boastful  undertaking  has,  however,  literally  ended  in  a fizzle,  for,  as 
Mr.  Walter  Thornbury,  in  his  “ Haunted  London,”  has  pointed  out, 
the  supply  had  in  1880  dwindled  down  to  a sort  of  overflow  of  a 
ginger-beer  bottle  once  a day.  The  artist  would  find  a fit  subject  for 
genre-painting  in  the  blushes  of  a British  cicerone  reflected  in  the 
spasmodic  eruptions  of  green  water,  as  he  points  out  to  foreigners 
the  beauties  of  Peterhead  granite  in  fountain  architecture — Beauties 
especially  appreciated  by  the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian,  whose 
countrymen  have  ever  been  the  most  celebrated  for  the  architectural 
taste  and  symmetry  of  their  fountains.  But  then,  as  Fairholt  says, 
we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  anything  beyond  the  simply  ridiculous 
in  this  respect.2  The  “ Builder  ” voiced  the  feelings  of  the  discerning 
public  when  it  expressed  annoyance  at  finding  that  the  much-vaunted 
fountains  were  “ nothing  more  nor  less  in  design  than  might  have 
been  purchased,  dolphins  and  all,  ready-made,  at  any  of  the  artificial 
stone  shops  in  the  Paddington  Road.”  3 

Oases  are  formed  in  this  desert  of  stone  called  Trafalgar  Square 
by  the  statues  which  adorn  its  centre  and  angles.  However  care- 
lessly recognised  its  architectural  opportunities  may  have  been,  the 
site  of  the  square  is  unimpeachably  fine.  Not  only  did  Sir  Robert 
Peel  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Europe,  but 
Chantrey,  better  qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  said  that  the 
square  stands  on  a site  the  most  favourable  imaginable  for  any 

The  Globe  newspaper,  1844. 

2 Among  the  most  notable  fountains  in  London  are  those  in  Hyde  Park,  pre- 
sented by  the  Maharajah  of  Vizianagram  in  1868 ; in  Regent’s  Park,  by  a wealthy 
Parsee  gentleman  in  1869  ; in  Victoria  Park,  by  Miss  Coutts  in  1862  j and  that 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

* The  Builder , March  8,  1845,  P*  XI9* 
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national  work  of  art.  With  the  exception  of  the  noble  church  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  building  whose  design 
and  dimensions  are  adequate  to  the  grandeur  of  the  place.  When 
Chantrey’s  statue  of  George  IV.  was  cast,  it  was  with  a view  to  placing 
it  upon  the  Marble  Arch,  before  that  arch  was  removed  from  its 
original  position  at  the  entrance  to  Buckingham  Palace.  But  con- 
siderations of  good  taste  prevailed  against  the  impropriety  of  placing 
an  equestrian  statue,  and  a modern  one  at  that,  upon  an  arch  in  the 
style  of  that  of  Constantine  in  Rome.  For  this  statue  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  was  paid  ^9,000.  It  is  a fine  work  of  art,  “graceful,  un- 
affected, not  without  dignity,  but  a little  tame,”  and  stands  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  square.  At  the  south-east  corner  is  a statue 
of  General  Havelock,  the  hero  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  who  died  in 
the  service  of  his  country  in  India  in  1857.  At  the  opposite  (south- 
west) corner  stands  the  statue  of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who  died  in  1853.1  Never  encountering  the  foe  without 
being  victorious,  he  defeated  35,000  with  2,000  men  only  under  his 
command  at  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  and  26,000  with  5,000  at 
Hyderabad.  Speaking  of  Napier’s  victories,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  that  “he  had  never  heard  anything  like  them.”  He  was  the 
first  general  in  the  British  army  to  insert  in  his  despatches  the  names 
of  privates  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  Beloved  of  the  rank 
and  file,  it  will  be  seen  on  the  inscription  that  the  most  numerous 
subscribers  to  the  statue  were  private  soldiers.  The  south-western 
site  was  for  a time  occupied  by  a statue  of  Dr,  Jenner,  who,  as  the 
discoverer  and  propagator  of  vaccination,  ranks  among  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  human  race.  It  was  at  first  thought  desirable 
that  he  should  stand  near  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  square,  but  the  monument  was  soon  removed  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens— the  northern  extremity — as  a more  appropriate 
spot.  The  statue  is  by  William  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,  who  executed 
the  fine  sculptures  of  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon  the  historian,  and  Lord 
Somers,  in  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster. 

The  statue  of  General  Gordon,  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
was  suitably  decorated  on  January  26,  1905,  in  commemoration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  heroic  death  at  Khartoum  on 
January  26,  1885.  A large  wreath  of  evergreens  and  flowers  was 
sent  from  the  Gordon  Boys’  Home,  with  a card  bearing  the  words  : 
“Workers  and  friends  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  and  Shaftesbury 
Society  again  render  a grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who 

1 There  is  also  a marble  statue  of  Napier,  by  G.  C.  Adams,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  north  transept  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
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loved  and  helped  the  ragged  boys.”  The  “ toothache  ” attitude 
given  to  the  statue  by  Mr.  Thornycroft,  the  sculptor,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  General’s  favourite  one.  His  sobriquet  of  “Chinese 
Gordon  ” arose  from  the  energy  and  dispatch  with  which  he  quelled 
the  formidable  Tae-ping  rebellion  for  the  Chinese  Government  in 
1863-4.  His  epitaph  by  Lord  Tennyson  may  appropriately  be 
produced  here : 

“ Warrior  of  God,  man’s  friend,  not  here  below 
But  somewhere  dead,  far  in  the  waste  Soudan, 

Thou  livest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
The  earth  hath  borne  no  simpler,  nobler  man.”  1 

The  College  of  Physicians,  opposite  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
square  on  the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall  East,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke  at  an  expense  of  ^£30,000,  and  opened 
by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  June  25,  1825.  It  was  founded  in  1523  by 
Linacre,  who,  as  early  as  1518,  obtained  through  Cardinal  Wolsey 
letters  patent  for  the  college,  of  which  he  became  the  first  president. 
The  first  meetings  were  held  at  No.  5 Knightrider  Street,  at 
Linacre’s  house,  still  standing,  and  bequeathed  by  Linacre  to  the 
college,  which  still  possesses  it.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  the 
college  was  removed  to  a house  at  Amen  Corner,  which,  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  library,  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire.  Then  a 
new  college  was  built  in  Warwick  Lane,  where  the  Fellows  held 
their  meetings  until  1825,  when  the  present  handsome  edifice  in 
Trafalgar  Square  was  opened. 

The  Union  Club,  once  the  Cannon  coffee-house,  is  also  from 
the  designs  of  Smirke,  and  contains,  or  used  to  contain,  paintings  by 
Stanfield  and  Roberts.  The  transition  from  coffee-house  to  club 
occurred  about  1821-3.  In  a newspaper  of  November  1821  is  the 
following  : “ The  Chronicle  of  yesterday  has  a letter  about  the 
Greeks,  signed  S.  T.,  which  is  the  production  of  some  wag  (perhaps 
their  Dunbar  correspondent) — which  begs  to  have  a line  addressed  to 
the  writer  at  the  ‘bar  of  the  Cannon  Coffee-house,  Charing  Cross.’ 
Any  body  who  could  look  straight,  would  have  known  that  there  was 
no  such  coffee-house  now  open.” 

The  National  Gallery. 

We  have  it  on  very  high  authority  that  the  English  National 
Gallery  of  Art  is,  on  the  whole,  the  completes!  collection  of  pictures 

1 There  is  a recumbent  effigy  of  Gordon  by  Boehm  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; 
and  his  statue,  mounted  on  a camel,  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  A.R.A.,  in  the 
barrack  square  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham. 
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in  the  world,  and  that  with  the  highest  average  of  merit.1  The 
gallery  occupies  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  square,  and  was 
erected  between  1832  and  1833,  from  the  designs  of  William  Wilkins, 
the  author  of  “ Remarks  on  the  Buildings  and  Antiquities  of  Athens,” 
1807.  It  was  the  ape-like  fashion  to  speak  of  this  building  as  “the 
Wilkins  Greek  job  ” and  the  “National  Cruet-stand,”  and  to  allude  to 
its  “mustard-pot”  cupola  and  “pepper-caster”  campaniles.  These, 
no  doubt,  interfere  with  the  aspect  of  the  portico,  which  is  composed 
of  the  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  from  Carlton  House.  For 
these  columns  Henry  Holland,  the  architect,  was,  I believe,  respon- 
sible ; and  when  Carlton  House  was  taken  down  in  1826,  they  were 
ear-marked  for  the  National  Gallery.  But  the  chief  fault  of  the 
National  Gallery  is  that  it  literally  does  not  rise  to  the  occasion  of  its 
situation  and  surroundings.  It  is,  in  fact,  dwarfed  not  only  by  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  but  by  buildings  of  less  importance  than  either  the 
church  or  gallery,  which  environ  it.  But  as  to  the  design  itself, 
George  Godwin,  in  one  of  his  leading  articles  in  the  early  “ Builder,” 
confesses  that  he  cannot  join  in  the  fashionable  chorus  of  condemna- 
tion, although  adverse  opinions  embittered  the  architect’s  latter 
years,  and  caused  his  premature  death. 

Let  us  take  a peep  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  stream  that  now 
flows  in  such  splendour  through  the  galleries  of  this  national 
treasure-house  of  art.  It  was,  according  to  Fairholt,  at  No.  90  Pall 
Mall  that  the  Angerstein  collection  was  first  exhibited,  in  the  house 
in  which  the  collector  of  them,  Mr.  Angerstein,  lived.  That  is,  they 
were  so  exhibited  after  they  had  been  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment ; and  there  is  a view  of  the  interior,  by  Frederick  Mackenzie,  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Perhaps  the  numbering  of  the 
street  has  been  altered  since ; but  Sir  William  Armstrong  says  that 
Angerstein’s  house  stood  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Reform  Club,  and  by  the  private  entrance  to  the  club 
chambers.  The  Reform  Club  house  and  chambers  occupy  the 
present  Nos.  104  and  105.  However  this  may  be,  in  1818  the 
Angerstein  collection  is  described  as  far  from  numerous,  but  perhaps 
the  most  select  in  London,  and  certainly  formed  at  the  greatest 
expense  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  pictures  were  thirty-eight, 
among  these  being  four  of  the  finest  landscapes  by  Claude ; the 
“Venus  and  Adonis”  and  the  “Ganymede”  of  Titian,  from  the 
Colonna  Palace  at  Rome  ; a very  fine  landscape  by  Poussin ; and 

1 The  National  Gallery , by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  1904.  Mr.  Ruskin  said 
that  it  is  “ without  question  now  the  most  important  collection  of  paintings  in 
Europe  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  student.” 
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other  works  by  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Murillo,  and  Vandyck.  Also  the 
invaluable  series  of  Hogarth’s  “ Marriage  k la  Mode.” 1 Owing  to  the 
good  offices  of  Mr.  G.  Agar- Ellis,  whose  name  public  gratitude  has 
perpetuated  in  Agar  Street,  Strand,  and  who  first  proposed,  before 
he  became  Lord  Dover,  a National  Art  Repository,2  Lord  Liverpool 
announced  to  his  colleagues  in  1824  that  he  had  agreed  to  buy  the 
collection  formed  by  John  Julien  Angerstein,  then  lately  deceased, 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a gallery  for  the  nation.  The  thirty-eight 
pictures  cost  ^£5  7,000,  with  ^3,000  for  accidental  expenses.  But 
even  at  this  stage  there  was  opposition  from  a few  eminent  painters, 
among  whom  was  Constable,  on  the  ground  that  the  presence  of  a 
fine  collection  of  accepted  masterpieces  might  have  a deteriorating 
influence  upon  the  contemporary  school  of  art  ! Nevertheless  the 
approval  of  the  scheme  was  general,  and  upon  it  ensued  purchases 
and  bequests,  of  which  the  first  was  from  Mr.  Hamlet,  whose 
“ Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ” of  Titian  cost  ,£5,000 ; from  Mr. 
Nieuwenhuy,  a dealer,  of  whom  was  obtained  “La  Vierge  au 
Panier  ” of  Correggio  for  ,£3,800,  formerly  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
Madrid  Gallery,  but  hurt  in  cleaning;  Sir  George  Beaumont’s 
bequest  of  sixteen  pictures,  valued  at  7,500  guineas,  which  included 
“The  Chateau,”  one  of  Rubens’s  finest  landscapes,  and  Wilkie’s 
chef-d'oeuvre  “The  Blind  Fiddler.”  This  was  in  1825-6.  In  1834 
followed  thirty-four  pictures  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Hoi  well  Carr, 
including  fine  specimens  of  the  Caracci,  Titian,  Luini,  Garofalo, 
Claude,  Poussin,  and  Rubens.  In  1836  King  William  IV.  presented 
six  pictures.  In  1837  Lieut.-Colonel  Olney  bequeathed  eighteen  ; in 
1838  Lord  Farnborough  sixteen;  then  came  the  great  “Peace  and 
War  ” (£3,000)  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford ; three  valuable  pictures 
by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  West ; and  a fine  Parmigiano — all 
four  presented  by  the  British  Institution.  The  greatest  addition, 
however,  was  made  in  1834,  when  Parliament  purchased  from  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  the  two  great  Correggios,  “ Mercury  teach- 
ing Cupid  to  read  in  the  presence  of  Venus,”  known  as  the 
“ Education  of  Cupid,”  and  “ Ecce  Homo,”  to  which  Pungileoni 

1 The  Picture  of  London  for  1818,  pp.  267-8. 

2 Mr.  “ Welbore  Ellis  Agar,”  as  he  was  also  known,  himself  had  a very  well- 
chosen  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  which  might  have  been  seen  by 
application  at  his  house  in  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane.  Titian  seems  to  have 
been  his  favourite  painter,  and  among  the  very  fine  pictures  by  that  master  in 
his  possession  was  “a  landscape,  with  a naked  figure  sleeping,  in  which  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  are  painted  with  an  effect  that  is  magically  forcible  ; likewise 
some  very  fine  Claudes.” — The  Picture  of  London  for  1803. 
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assigns  the  date  1520.  It  once  belonged  to  Murat;  and  the 
“ Education  of  Cupid”  was  in  the  possession  of  Charles  I. 

In  1857  the  greatest  of  landscape  painters,  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
delighted  the  art  world  by  his  munificent  gift  of  362  oil-paintings, 
some  of  which  placed  near  the  rich  collection  of  Claudes  maintain 
after  death  the  rivalry  of  the  two  great  masters.  In  his  will  Turner 
particularly  desired  that  a Dutch  coast  scene  and  “ Dido  Building 
Carthage  ” should  be  hung  between  Claude’s  “ Sea-Port  ” and  “ Mill.” 
The  Vernon  collection  is  now  removed  to  the  museum  and  galleries 
at  South  Kensington.  In  1859  twenty  pictures  were  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  a few  years  later  twenty-two  others  were  added 
as  a gift  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  The  Peel  collection  was 
bought  in  1871.  In  1876  accrued  the  great  collection  of  ninety-four 
pictures  presented  by  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis.  In  this  year  a new  wing  was 
added,  after  a design  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  the  whole 
collection  is  now  under  one  roof.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the 
gallery,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  accommodation  which  the 
building  afforded,  partly  occupied  as  it  was,  until  1869,  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  remove  the  galleries  to,  first, 
Marlborough  House,  then  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and,  later,  to  the 
site  of  the  Life  Guards  Barracks  or  stables  at  Hyde  Park.1 

The  addition  of  the  new  rooms  opened  in  1887  has  enabled  the 
authorities  to  arrange  the  pictures  in  schools,  adhering  as  closely  as 
possible  to  a chronological  order.  Handbooks  and  works  of  reference 
relating  to  the  collection  are  the  catalogues  of  Mr.  Wornum,  the  late 
keeper  of  the  gallery,  who  died  in  1877 — these  have  been  reissued 
with  corrections  and  additions  by  Sir  F.  W.  Burton  in  1889  ; the 
“Handbook  of  the  National  Gallery,”  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Cook,  1901 
(this  includes  an  interesting  collection  of  notes  on  the  pictures  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  others) ; Mr.  Gustave  Geoffrey’s  work  “ The  National 
Gallery,”  a careful  guide  to  the  English,  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
German,  Spanish,  and  French  pictures,  with  reproductions  of  the 
most  celebrated  originals,  and  an  historical  sketch  by  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  Keeper  of  the  Dublin  Gallery;  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter’s 
“Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery,”  1883;  and  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
“ Handbook  of  the  Galleries.” 

J,  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

1 See  the  Builders  before  that  year. 


{To  be  concluded.) 
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Faery  elves, 


Whose  midnight  revels  by  a forest  side, 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course  : they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear  : 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 


SCHOOLGIRL  of  twelve  years  of  age  or  thereabouts  sat  in  the 


deepening  shadows  of  a summer  eve  straining  glad  eyes  over 
a volume  of  faery  tales.  They  were  not  modern  faery  tales — weak 
succedaneums  of  time-honoured  masterpieces — in  which  she  was 
thus  lost  in  lovely  fascination,  but  the  inimitable  old-world  stories 
that  had  delighted  the  childhood  of  her  mother  and  grandmother. 
There  she  sat  alone,  huddled  up  in  the  window  corner,  with  the 
curtains  ingeniously  bound  up,  so  as  to  allow  each  precious  beam 
of  the  long  light  to  fall  on  the  open  page.  Her  hair,  which  was  of 
a deep  chestnut  hue,  fell  over  her  shoulders  with  a wild,  gipsy-like 
profusion,  unringleted  and  untied,  and  not  at  all  the  kind  of  locks 
that  are  supposed  to  belong  to  dreamy  or  imaginative  natures. 
Only  the  unmistakable  light  in  her  drooping,  grey  eyes  gave  some 
token  of  the  rapturous  spirit  of  the  little  reader.  It  was  a perfect 
cameo,  and  a quaint  harmonious  ending  withal,  with  the  late  swallows 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  clear  air  and  twittering  their  good-nights 
in  the  eaves,  to  a lovely  summer  day. 

She  had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  stolen 
sweets  (for  I believe  this  little  maiden  ought  to  have  been  preparing 
a troublesome  essay  on  anatomy  for  evening  lessons)  to  be  conscious 
of  the  advent  of  a stranger.  The  sun  had  long  set,  and  the  faint 
shadows  had  deepened  into  shadowless  gloom,  when  she  started  up 
with  a gesture  of  disappointment  and  a sigh  that  she  could  no  longer 
see  to  follow  the  wondrous  flight  of  Elise  in  Hans  Andersen’s  story 
of  “The  Wild  Swans for  such  was  the  golden  source  of  her 
entertainment.  From  a mere  sentimentalist’s  point  of  view  it  was 
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a very  beautiful  episode,  and  it  was  with  a certain  inward  chuckle 
that  the  beholder  congratulated  himself  on  his  thus  coming  unawares 
on  a heroine  in  real  life  worthy  of  the  master-pen  of  her  beloved 
author.  Surely  if  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead  spend  their  after- 
lives, as  some  believe,  in  revisiting  the  pleasant  places  in  the  world 
they  have  left,  the  ethereal  presence  of  the  gentle  child-lover  and 
weaver  of  faery  tales  was  somewhere  hidden  in  those  deep  shadows 
with  an  invisible  crown  of  light  for  that  young  head.  How  his  eyes 
would  have  lit  up  with  suppressed  merriment  on  catching  sight  of 
the  pile  of  scattered  school-books,  and  the  ruffled,  open,  unread 
pages  of  the  tome  entitled,  “ Rudiments  of  Physiology  ” ! 

It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  by  comptrollers  of  child-literature 
that  the  old  faery  tales  have  little  vogue  nowadays,  in  comparison 
with  more  modem  books,  and  are  read  only  by  a small  majority  of 
imaginative  children.  What  child,  imaginative  or  commonplace, 
could  fail,  we  wonder,  to  come  under  the  magic  spell  of  Andersen  or 
Grimm,  each  of  whom  is  regarded  as  a sort  of  splendid  story-telling 
Oberon  in  the  estimation  of  the  loving  hearts  whom  he  has  bound 
and  rapt  away  with  him  in  a regal  vassalage  of  dreams  ? Not  only 
children,  but  grown-up  men  and  women,  will  fall  back  sometimes  on 
their  old  nursery  favourites  when  their  five  solid  senses  have  been 
sufficiently  nauseated  by  modern  epoch-making  novels.  They  will 
take  the  same  old  naive  delight  again  in  roaming  these  ever-fresh 
pastures  as  this  little  girl  took  who  perhaps  had  just  entered  through 
the  golden  gates  of  faeryland  that  summer  eve. 

It  may  be  perhaps  that  the  world  is  growing  more  practical,  and 
more  ss  progressive,”  with  its  heavenward-soaring  airships,  and  motors 
overrunning  the  green  earth  with  a cosmopolitan  disregard  to  quiet 
meanderers,  and  the  fragrant  hawthorn  rows  which  they  cover  with 
dust  and  foul  miasma ; for  with  these  things  faeryland  and  dreams 
are  sadly  out  of  place.  Even  the  old  nursery  rhymes  have  lost  their 
©Id-world  flavour,  and  have  become  surprisingly  modern.  As  a single 
instance  let  us  take  the  prime  old  favourite  “ Hey-diddle-diddle  ! ” 
The  old  form  runs  : 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  suck  craft  / 

but  the  up-to-date  compiler  must  needs  have  a revised  version,  and 
we  have  it  therefore  in  later  editions,  without  the  middle  rhyme  : 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  fun. 

Considering  these  things  it  would  not  be  a great  shock  to  many 
if  the  children’s  books  of  the  future  were  brought  out  with  revised 
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versions  of  the  old  classical  faery  tales,  in  accordance  with  advanced 
ideas  and  the  march  of  progress.  It  might  then  be  thought  (may 
the  time  lie  far  beyond  !)  that  these  old-fashioned  nursery  stories 
needed  a modern  interpretation.  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  for 
instance,  might  be  presented  to  the  nurseries  of  posterity  in  a slightly 
altered  form.  Instead  of  the  wondrous  climb  above  the  clouds— 
a slow,  weary  journey  to  be  sure— up  miles  and  miles  of  laborious 
beanstalk,  the  faery  godmother  might  be  made  instead  to  present 
Jack  with  a “ vehicle  of  progress,”  say,  an  airship  which  might  be 
called  “ The  Skylark.”  The  hero  could  then  soar  gaily  up  to  heaven’s 
gate,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  present-day  lark,  without  any 
expense  of  physical  exertion,  and  gain  the  giant’s  castle  by  means 
of  these  approved  methods  of  locomotion.  Really  the  idea  of  any 
respectable  hero  climbing  up  a beanstalk — a vulgar  parasite  of 
kitchen-gardens — is  too  absurd.  And  then  the  advanced  romancer 
could  portray  the  giant  speeding  after  the  hero  on  his  motor-cycle, 
which  would  long  have  ceased  to  be  a novelty  in  cloudland.  It 
would  be  quite  a remarkable  feature  in  up-to-date  journalism. 

There  are,  of  course,  children  and  children.  Instead  of  dreaming 
over  an  unsubstantial  faery  tale  like  “ The  Wild  Swans,”  the  old- 
fashioned  girl  might  really  have  been  sitting  there  pent  up  and  eager, 
growing  double  in  the  exciting  pursuit  of  roots  and  rudiments. 
There  are  some  children  to  whom  a dream,  or  even  a faery  tale,  will 
no  more  appeal  than  a poem  will  to  the  average  grocer,  unless  it 
be  a parody  on  the  rise  of  sugar.  There  are  little  nursery  folk 
again — ah,  many  are  the  dreamers  of  childhood — to  whom  dreams 
are  waking  thoughts  ; children  who  are  ever  borne  out  of  them- 
selves by  imagination  and  the  power  of  dreaming  to  a hallowed 
faery  world  of  their  own,  whose  cities  have  streets  that  are  paved 
with  gold  and  set  with  diamonds.  On  these  golden  streets,  too,  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  their  nursery  books  walk  daily,  and  are  as 
real  and  living  as  the  personages  that  go  to  and  fro  in  the  real  world, 
only  their  world  has  the  infinite  charm  of  being  a dream  world, 
where  the  immanent  spirit  of  Beauty  reveals  herself  in  every  flower 
and  blade  and  leaf. 

Science  has  been  blamed  for  many  things ; for  grave  devasta- 
tions in  our  realm  of  dreams.  It  has  shattered  our  most  sacred 
ideals  and  swept  the  poetry  of  illusion  into  chaos  ; but  science  with 
all  its  pomp  and  vainglorious  arrogance  cannot  pervert  the  heart 
that  is  enshrined  in  beauty,  and  cannot  add  a fragrance  to  the  rose, 
which  Beauty  can.  In  its  triumphant  march,  with  flaunt  of  banner 
and  blast  of  trumpet,  there  is  one  divine  thought  that  is  still 
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wandering  through  the  ages,  in  an  unobtrusive  manner  of  its  own, 
quite  poetically  : 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

Most  children  love  dreams  and  faeryland  ; they  have  an  ineradi- 
cable inborn  sense  of  dreams,  only  as  they  grow  the  children  of 
circumstance  they  become  moulded  according  to  their  fate  and 
heritage.  What  is  the  big,  busy  world  to  a little  child?  What, 
indeed,  is  the  world  to  us  in  our  childlike  moments,  when  we  are 
drifted  far  backward  on  the  pleasant  tide  of  reminiscence  and 
become  again  what  we  are  at  heart,  a little  child  ? What  pleasant 
hours  have  we  spent  in  realms  of  faery,  when  we  have  renounced 
for  a brief  interval  the  fret  and  toil  of  the  world ! Ah,  let  us  go 
back  sometimes  to  our  shattered  idols  that  lie  dishonoured  in  the 
dust,  from  the  stagnant  shrine  where  we  worship,  and  the  false  gods 
to  whom  daily  we  fall  down  and  adore. 

But  we  must  not  dim  our  faery  world  with  vain  regret  and 
vainer  exhortation.  We  are  for  a little  while  at  least  the  children 
of  dreams,  whose  thoughts  go  with  the  cloud  and  the  rainbow. 

In  a woodland  walk  in  April,  or  early  May,  when  leisured  spirits 
like  to  take  their  walk  in  the  form  of  brook-like  meanderings,  when 
peals  of  rapturous  wood-notes  are  rippled  from  the  glistening  trees, 
and  lines  about  the  spring  haunt  us  as  we  roam,  then  is  the  time  to 
realise  a realm  of  faery. 

It  was  said  of  a poet  that  he  never  went  for  a country  walk  in 
which  he  did  not  see  a Dryad  in  every  tree.  Like  the  epicure  he 
was,  he  went  about  creating  golden  fragments  from  his  “baseless 
visions,”  and  formed  them  by  a certain  poetic  dream-power  into 
tangible  and  almost  visible  phenomena.  To  such  a dreamer,  April’s 
cloud  is  a fleecy  swan  that  floats  with  folded  pinion  on  a calm 
cerulean  lake  ; the  brawling  rivulet,  a careless  whistling  school-boy  ; 
the  restless  sea,  a sad  Prometheus,  straining  at  his  bonds— the  type 
of  a laborious  world- — and  every  pretty  wild  flower,  a child  that 
summer  smiles  on,  and  tends  with  a mother’s  love. 

Not  only  in  books  of  old  legends  and  romantic  lore  is  this  spirit 
of  faery  enjoyable,  but  in  what  Wordsworth  might  have  called 
“ woodland  dreams.”  Only  you  must  leave  your  pack  behind,  and 
be  impervious  to  a thought  of  care  that  would  nip  the  fine  flower 
of  your  faery  visions  in  the  bud.  Your  country  walk  must  be  a 
strict  brook-like  meandering  that  will  take  you  into  such  sweet, 
pleasant  places,  that  are  the  haunts  of  brook  and  wind.  Every 
rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  greening  branches  is  a symbol  and  a 
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dream  to  be  realised  as  you  go,  until  at  length  you  are  on  the  tip-toe 
of  expectation  and  almost  murmur  : 

Hark  1 ’tis  an  elfin  storm  from  faeryland. 

Such  power  have  dreams  ! 

There  is  no  pleasure  that  is  sweeter  or  more  complete  than  that 
of  the  happy  individual  who  knows  how  to  weave  a fine  dream  well, 
about  nothing  in  particular,  as  he  fares  onward  plein  de  la  joie  de 
vivre.  In  such  a dreamer's  ramble  there  are,  of  course,  material 
obstacles — not  insuperable  to  a man  of  spirit — such  prosaic,  rustic 
innovations  as  barb-wire,  ramshackle  gates,  and  fences,  and  the  im- 
mortal legend  about  trespassing,  which  makes  the  Romany  spirit  of 
the  wanderer  rebel.  These  boards  are  the  scarecrows  on  the  nomad's 
highway,  and  are  erected  only  as  a sort  of  added  glory  and  necessary, 
appurtenance  to  a man  of  property.  These  trifles,  however,  do  not 
trouble  unconventional  spirits,  and  so  long  as  he  does  not  carry 
away  a part  of  the  farmer’s  homestead,  or  put  a bevy  of  fat,  barn- 
yard fowls  to  rout,  the  farmer  will  not  complain.  So  he  can 
reconnoitre  the  landscape  with  impunity  ; now  vaulting  an  imperti- 
nent fence  to  get  a wider  glimpse  of  Mother  Earth;  now  gaily 
whistling  to  himself  a rhapsody  that  has  been  prompted,  perhaps, 
by  the  clear  notes  of  some  far-off  lark  or  thrush,  somewhere 
embowered  in  the  thicket  beyond. 

The  swinked  peasant,  or  homeward  plodding  labourer  of  the 
fields  whom  he  chances  to  meet,  gets  a right  fraternal  greeting  in 
response  to  his  passing  salutation  ; and  although,  on  closer  observa- 
tion, neither  prove  to  be  a Dryad  or  a Faun,  it  is  passing  sweet  in 
vernal  weather  to  hail  a weather-beaten  son  of  the  soil.  Carlyle’s 
dictum  about  “ human  faces  glooming  discordantly  on  one  another  ” 
is  true  only  in  cities  of  men,  where  weary  men  and  women  loom 
up  through  the  smoke  and  fog,  like  Cyclops  from  the  forge : it 
does  not  apply  to  the  honest,  fresh  faces  one  smiles  to  on  the 
borders  of  faeryland.  It  is  only  the  town  that  is  the  home  of  the 
sneer,  where  people  with  haggard  looks  jostle  and  crush  one  another 
off  the  narrow  pavements  and  streets  in  their  fret  and  toil  and 
pursuit  of  a livelihood.  Emerson  sums  up  the  wnole  idea  of  modern 
life  in  cities  in  a couplet : 

Space  is  ample  east  and  west, 

But  two  cannot  go  abreast. 

What  a difference  is  the  sudden  transit  from  the  noisy,  sleepless 
town  to  the  pastoral  calm  of  the  fields  ! It  is  as  quiet  and  serene 
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as  if  it  were  a painted  landscape,  not  a real  scene  at  all.  The  very 
cattle  move  in  such  a staid,  philosophic  manner  that  they  scarcely 
seem  to  have  gone  over  the  whole  field,  yet  they  never  leave  off 
moving  and  grazing.  Take  the  same  vignette  of  town  life,  even  as 
a painting,  and  you  almost  hear  the  endless  babel  and  confusion. 
In  the  country  sound  coming  over  dewy  fields  on  a wind  that  Wefts 
the  grass  is  a lullaby.  Even  lusty  chanticleer  crowing  valiantly  at 
daybreak  has  a certain  wild  voluptuous  music  in  his  throat,  as  the 
flute  of  Pan  might  have  had  to  sluggards  in  Arcady  (indeed  he  is 
a sort  of  farmyard  Pan,  the  genius  of  the  place),  a music  that  falls 
dreamily  on  one’s  ears  as  one  lies  half  dreaming,  half  awake,  blinking 
at  the  sunbeams. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  we  are  smit  with  this  sweet  pestilence  of 
towns,  sweet  inasmuch  as  it  lures  us  into  its  foetid  cesspools  of 
pleasure,  until  we  are  engulfed  so  deeply  that  we  never  wish  to  rise 
above  its  gloom,  not  even  to  see  a gorgeous  panorama  of  cloudscape 
on  an  April  day.  Our  manners,  our  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
our  bright  ideals  change  and  merge  into  the  manner  of  the  towns 
we  live  in.  Our  real  nature  falls  from  us  like  a fragrant  mist.  We 
get  daily  so  much  accustomed  to  the  old  dull  groove  that  habit,  like 
a blind,  underground  mole,  has  gnawed  out  for  us,  that  it  seems  a 
dulness  to  be  alone  with  nature  for  an  hour.  The  rattle  of  cart- 
wheels is  a sweeter  sound  than  that  which  comes  from  the  liquid 
throat  of  cuckoo  or  mavis,  and  we  would  rather  move  amid  these 
same  discordant  faces  than  take  a sympathetic  walk  with  the  wind, 
or  learn  a little  from  the  language  of  the  trees. 

In  the  realm  of  faery  there  is  no  vulgar  jostling  of  busy  crowds. 
You  will  not  collide  with  the  stream,  as  it  meanders  alongside  your 
pathway.  Nature  never  ruffles  ; nor  gives  nor  takes  an  angry  word. 
All  is  sereneness  there  : there  the  woodland  sleeps.  No  discord 
enters  into  its  leafy  heart.  The  only  sounds  that  break  its  inward 
calm  are  such  sounds  as  are  far  sweeter  than  silence.  An  overture 
of  mellow  wood-notes  ever  recalls  it  from  slumber.  Its  awakening 
is  an  oratorio  of  sweet  birds.  There  one  can  sing  and  shout  and 
dance  if  the  spirit  prompts.  No  one  is  there  to  chide  the  glad  heart. 
You  will  only  startle  a hare  from  its  lush  covert  in  the  brake,  which 
will  remember  you  of  your  faery  visions  and  elusive  wood  nymphs. 
At  such  an  apocalyptic  moment  cities  of  men  are  as  dead  as  ancient 
Nineveh,  and  not  even  the  wind  will  remember  you  of  their  existence. 
Nor  do  we  wish  to  be  remembered.  We  are  far  away,  worshipping 

at  the  temple’s  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  us  when  we  know  it  not. 
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To  her  own  dream  children  in  town  or  in  country  the  spirit  of 
faery  comes  with  her  bright  ethereal  visage,  often,  as  it  were,  on  the 
wings  of  reverie.  Near  the  humble  dweller  in  the  hillside  cot  it  ever 
hovers  ; in  suburban  streets  and  lanes,  and  even  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  dense  city,  a starveling  sparrow  chirping  its  matin  song  will 
awake  its  tender  muse.  It  comes  with  the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers 
into  sick  hospitals  and  lonely  bedsides,  and  to  comfortable  hearths 
where  peace  and  plenty,  and  light  and  gladness  have  ever  dwelt  : 
it  will  come  to  a child  an  hour  after  the  perusal  of  a faery  tale. 

It  has  been  often  said  of  a person  that  he  is  in  a “ brown  study  ” 
when  he  is  really  a far  more  fortunate  mortal,  being  deep  in  dream- 
land ; his  spirit  lying  all  the  while  like  a sleeping  brook  in  a blosmy 
depth  of  woodland,  where  its  banks  are  a shroud  of  wild  violets  and 
hyacinthine  bells  and  fragrant  thyme  whereon  the  fairies  love  to  hold 
their  midnight  revels. 

If  the  commonplace  little  girl,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
somewhat  discursive  paper,  who  sat  rapt  away  in  faeryland,  poring 
over  the  adventures  of  “ The  Wild  Swans,”  were  to  be  taken  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  trend  of  child-literature  in  the  twentieth  century, 
what  an  important  place  faeryland,  which  includes  poetry  and 
romance  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  would  have  in 
the  annals  of  literature  in  general  ! A child  who  is  thus  early 
imbued  with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  these  old  faery  legends  will 
ever  live  with  a glad  remembrance.  Some  beautiful  parts  of  her 
after-life  will  be  a dedication  to  the  perennial  dreams  of  her  faery 
childhood.  It  does  not  follow  that  she  will  grow  to  be  nothing 
but  a woman  of  idle  dreams  and  idle  longing.  It  means  that  as 
her  spirit  expands  like  some  rare  flower  from  childhood  to  woman- 
hood, its  engendered  love  for  the  things  that  are  beautiful  in  the 
language  of  dreams  and  romance  will  grow  with  it,  until  it  becomes 
an  insatiable  desire  that  only  the  streams  of  loveliness  can  ever 
slake.  Her  intellect  will  demand  the  best  poetry  and  romance : 
even  as  in  childhood  she  found  repose  and  pleasure  when  the  spell 
of  a magician  bore  her  spirit  out  of  its  commonplace  surroundings 
to  an  unheard-of  world  that  she  could  never  have  believed  was  half 
so  beautiful. 

Many  were  the  dreamers  of  childhood.  Let  us  not  have  strange 
fears  about  a dreamy  child,  and  rail  at  him  whom  we  are  apt  to  think 
an  idler  or  dullard.  This  strange  thing,  with  its  untold  latent  power, 
which  we  call  a dream,  is  a thing  for  reverence  and  adoration.  A 
dreamy  child  is  a prodigy.  The  precious  seed  that  lies  dormant  in 
the  spirit  of  such  a child  may  have  blown  from  a rare  flower  that 
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withers  in  the  Gardens  of  Paradise.  Children  will  ever  read  faery 
tales,  and  dream  of  faery  godmothers  and  enchanted  castles  while 
they  are  children ; and  because  of  them  there  will  be  poets  and 
dreamers  and  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  so  long  indeed  as  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  birds  sing,  and  the  faeries  retain  the  charm  of  illusion, 
and  while  the  immortal  spirit  of  Beauty  reveals  herself  to  the  sons 
of  men  in  the  fadeless  lilies  of  the  field  and  in  the  steadfast  stars  of 
night. 

ROBERT  BIRKMYRE. 
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ELIZABETHAN  SCHOOLMASTER: 
JOHN  STOCKWOOD. 

THERE  are  many  ways  of  approaching  the  subject  of  Eliza- 
bethan education.  Roger  Ascham’s  “ Scholemaster  ” and 
Mulcaster’s  “ Positions  ” are  the  most  familiar  books  of  the  period. 
The  names  of  Ascliam  and  Mulcaster  are  included  among  educa- 
tional reformers,  and  in  some  respects,  therefore,  presumably  irr 
advance  of  their  age.  Again,  Court  education  counted  for  a great 
deal,  and  the  courtly  education  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  well 
as  school  education.  Hoby’s  translation  of  Castiglione’s  “ Book  of 
the  Courtier  ” and  Keper’s  translation  of  Count  Hannibal  Romei’s 
“Courtier’s  Academie”  deserve  study.  There  is  quite  a host  of 
other  writers  who  wrote  on  some  aspect  of  education.  We  have 
Christopher  Ocland  with  his  “ Anglorum  Praelia,”  the  first  school- 
book to  inspire  patriotism  in  the  English  schools ; John  Lyly  with 
his  presentation  of  Plutarch’s  education  in  his  “ Euphues  ” ; the 
mysterious  “W.  S.  ” who  wrote  the  “ Examination  of  Complaints,” 
which  contains  a plea  for  technical  instruction;  Adrianus  Junius 
with  the  encyclopaedic  instruction  of  the  “Nomenclator”  translated 
by  John  Higgins ; Samuel  Daniel  in  the  “ Musophilus,”  which 
contains  a defence  of  all  learning.  Indeed,  the  material  for  a know- 
ledge of  Elizabethan  education,  on  many  sides,  is  rich  and  varied. 
Even  general  treatment  such  as  Coote’s  “English  Schoolmaster’' 
and  William  Kemp’s  “ Education  ” is  to  be  found  without  difficulty. 

Still,  there  is  another  kind  of  literature,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  is  of  perhaps  closer  importance  if  we  wish  to  understand 
the  actual  aim  of  Elizabethan  schools.  There  are  the  writings  of 
schoolmasters  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction.  These  books 
are  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  periods  ; still  some  can  be  recalled 
to  notice.  In  this  article  I propose  to  deal  with  the  views  of 
a schoolmaster  famous  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  I shall  state  his 
attitude,  from  his  own  writings,  on  some  of  the  burning  questions 
of  his  day,  and  give  an  account  of  his  school  text-books.  In 
this  way  it  is  likely  that  we  may  see  more  of  the  actual  state 
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of  school  work  than  by  even  reading  Roger  Ascham  and  Richard 
Mulcaster,  who  are  casting  forward-looking  glances  at  educational 
progress. 

John  Stockwood  was  head  master  of  Tonbridge  School  from 
1578  to  1585.  He  was  a graduate  of  Heidelberg,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge.  From  1585  to  1610,  the  date  of  his  death,  he  was 
vicar  of  Tonbridge.1 

On  August  24,  1578,  Stockwood  preached  a sermon  at  Paul’s 
Cross.  This  sermon  he  afterwards  published.  From  it  we  can 
gather  his  views  on  some  questions  of  instruction.  If  we  remember 
that  the  decisive  break  with  Rome  took  place  in  1536,  when  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  made  Henry  VIII.  the  head  of  the  English  Church, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  forty-two  years  afterwards,  in  1578,  the 
year  in  which  Stockwood  preached  this  sermon,  religious  instruction 
occupied  the  foremost  place  in  a schoolmaster’s  mind.  The  object 
of  his  discourse  2 is  “to  prove  at  large  that  it  is  the  part  of  those 
that  are  fathers,  householders,  and  schoolmasters  to  instruct  all  those 
under  their  government  in  the  word  and  knowledge  of  the  Lord.” 
Stockwood  complains  that  the  most  part  of  schoolmasters  of  the 
time  think  it  no  part  of  their  duty  “ to  meddle  with  instructing  their 
scholars  and  pupils  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.”  Stockwood  proceeds : “ Without  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  there  is  no  wisdom,  neither  is  it  possible  for  youth  to  go 
well  forward  in  virtue  and  good  manners,  things  as  necessary  as 
learning,  which  without  these  is  but  a ring  of  gold  in  a swine’s 
snout,  if  they  be  not  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  word.” 
Turning  his  attention  next  to  parents,  in  the  same  strain,  he  says : 
“ What  parent  is  he  that  setteth  his  son  to  school  but  that  he  would 
have  him  as  well  godly  as  learned?  as  well  a virtuous  child  as 
a toward  scholar  ? as  well  instructed  unto  salvation  as  furthered  in 
profane  learning  ? For  if  there  be  any  that  have  other  ends  in 
putting  their  children  to  school,  these  being  contemned,  your  schools 
were  better  to  be  without  them,  than  cumbered  with  them.  From 
whence  come  the  general  complaints  of  the  ungraciousness  and 
unhappiness  of  scholars  but  from  this,  that  you  never  teach  them 
their  duties  from  the  book  of  the  Lord  ? ” 

There  are  two  classes  of  teachers,  those  who  go  the  way  of 
over-much  gentleness,  and  those  who  try  continual  and  tyrannical 
scourging  and  whipping.  Too  much  lenity  leads  to  licentiousness 

* Dictionary  oj  National  Biography,  liv.  394 

3 It  is  dedicated  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners.  The  dedication 
pays  tribute  to  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  the  Founder  of  Tonbridge  School. 
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and  looseness  of  manners,  too  much  severity  to  a mislike  and 
loathing  of  learning,  and  a deadly  hatred  of  the  schoolhouse. 
“ I like  well,”  he  says,  “ of  gentleness,  if  it  be  such  as  by  it  manners 
be  not  corrupted  and  spilled,  and  on  the  other  side  I allow  of 
reasonable  correction,  so  as  it  be  used  as  the  last  remedy,  that  is, 
when  no  other  will  serve.  But  the  first,  the  best,  and  the  chiefest 
way,  is  to  begin  with  teaching  your  youth  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  For 
that  is,  as  Solomon  saith,  the  beginning  of  wisdom.” 

Some  fear  that  it  would  be  to  little  profit  to  speak  to  children 
of  religion.  But  is  not  this  a cloak  to  hide  fault  and  a cover  for 
slothfulness  rather  than  a true  cause  to  stay  duty.  “ He  that  hath 
said : Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  unto  such  belongeth  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  will  no  doubt  bless 
your  labours,  taken  in  hand,  in  His  fear.” 

To  those  who  set  aside  religious  teaching,  and  make  it  their  only 
profession  to  read  profane  writings,  Stockwood  offers  the  challenge  : 
Show  me  the  example  but  of  one  person  whom  either  Tully  his 
offices,  or  Aristotle  his  ethics,  or  Plato  his  precepts  of  manners 
ever  yet  made  a godly  and  a virtuous  man. 

“ I am  not  against  the  teaching  of  profane  writers  ; I know  they 
have  their  use.  But  I utterly  mislike  your  preposterous,  backward 
and  earthward  care  in  labouring  chiefly  about  these,  omitting  that 
which  should  be  foremost,  namely,  instruction  out  of  the  word.  . . . 
Let  the  name  of  God  and  his  Christ  be  heard  often  in  your  schools  ; 
let  it  be  familiar  unto  your  scholars  by  continual  beating  it  into  their 
heads.  . . . Look  what  a liquor  a vessel  is  seasoned  withal,  when  it 
is  new,  it  will  keep  a snack  thereof  when  it  is  old.  And  teach  a 
child  while  he  is  young  what  ways  he  shall  walk,  and  he  will  not 
forget  it  when  he  cometh  into  years.” 

Stockwood  next  turns  to  the  papists  and  their  schoolmasters. 
His  view  of  them  leads  us  right  into  the  thick  of  contemporary 
discussions  and  throws  light  on  the  education  of  the  Catholics.  It 
was  necessarily  private  education. 

“ This  thing  do  the  papists  of  our  time  well  understand.  And 
therefore  [they]  have  their  picked  schoolmasters  privately  to  nousel 
up  their  children  in  their  houses  in  the  Pope’s  religion,  that  they 
may  taste  and  smell  thereof  when  their  parents  be  dead  and  rotten. 
And  great  pity  it  is,  that  the  Queen’s  enemies  should  be  permitted 
such  liberty.  For  by  this  means  are  many  toward  gentlemen  other- 
wise, utterly  marred  and  spoiled.” 

Stockwood  was  no  believer  in  liberty  of  conscience.  He  hated 
Catholics.  He  is  an  adversely  prejudiced  judge.  His  testimony, 
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therefore,  as  to  their  education  is  worth  reading  ; for  his  respect  for 
their  education,  at  any  rate,  in  religion  is  clearly  sincere,  formed  in 
spite  of  his  prejudices,  and  apparently  founded  either  on  personal 
knowledge  or  common  contemporary  opinion. 

“ How  (I  pray  you)  falleth  it  out,  that  you  have  it  this  day  in  this 
land,  many  young  gentlemen  not  above  twenty-four  years  old  at  the 
most,  that  are  more  obstinate  and  stubborn  papists  than  their 
fathers  : they  will  come  at  no  church,  at  no  sermons,  whereas  their 
parents  will  do  both.  And  if  at  any  time  there  be  process  out  for 
them  from  her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioners,  they  find  one  means 
or  other  to  have  inkling  of  it,  and  then  forsooth  they  must  post 
over  into  France  to  learn  the  language,  whereas  indeed  their  voyage  is 
not  so  much  to  learn  the  French  tongue  as  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  punishment  of  law,  and  then  at  liberty  to  hear  (when  they 
please)  a Latin  mass.  And  for  my  part  I wish  that  all  the  papists 
in  England  (without  they  repent)  together  with  all  the  rest  of  her 
Majesty’s  enemies,  were  in  France  or  some  other  place  of  banish- 
ment, without  hope  ever  to  return  again,  and  so  should  our  country 
be  in  more  quiet  and  safety.  But  of  this  that  I have  said  it  evidently 
appeareth,  that  whereas  in  respect  of  their  years,  being  not  past 
twenty-four  years  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  prince’s  reign 
capable  of  no  religion  and  now  be  stiff-necked  papists,  it  cannot  be 
chosen,  but  they  must  have  it  by  the  education  of  popish  school- 
masters or  popish  parents,  or  both  together.  And  no  marvel. 

“ The  ‘ Broom  ’ of  the  Universities , and  ‘ the  Sweepings — For  we 
have  in  many  gentlemen’s  houses,  and  also  in  the  houses  of  others 
in  the  country  of  higher  calling,  the  sweepings  of  the  Universities. 
I mean,  such  rotten  papists  as  by  the  broom  of  godly  discipline,  as 
unprofitable  dust,  have  been  sweeped  out  thence,  are  entertained  in 
the  country  in  private  houses  to  teach  their  children.  And  there 
they  be  as  safe  as  the  fox  in  his  burrow.  For  who  dare  be  so  bold 
as  once  to  inquire  wherein  they  instruct  their  scholars  ? Besides 
this,  there  are  huddled  together  old  popish  persecuting  Mass  Priests, 
in  some  houses  four,  in  some  three,  in  some  two,  in  some  one,  and 
they  (forsooth)  under  pretence  of  serving  in  several  offices,  as  some 
stewards,  some  caters,  and  so  forth,  pervert  whole  families.  For  can 
it  possibly  be  otherwise,  that  themselves  papists,  and  under  papists 
having  the  government  of  youth,  as  men  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
should  teach  any  other  than  papistry? 

“ The  Education  of  the  Children  of  Papists . — I wish  that  the 
children  of  our  papists,  so  soon  as  they  be  capable  of  learning,  might 
be  taken  from  them  (they  notwithstanding  paying  for  their  education) 
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and  be  committed  unto  the  government  of  godly  teachers,  that 
would  learn  them  the  fear  of  the  Lord : or  if  their  education  be 
permitted  to  be  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  that  order  may  be 
taken,  that  none  have  the  teaching  of  them,  but  such  as  be  well 
known  to  be  zealous  in  religion ; for  these  papists  howsoever  they 
pretend  love,  they  do  indeed  kill : howsoever  they  would  seem  to 
cherish,  they  do  indeed  corrupt  and  spill. 

“ Stockwood' s Request  to  the  High  Commissioners. — Wherefore  I 
earnestly  pray  the  honourable  and  worshipful  of  her  Majesty’s  High 
Commission,  to  cause  private  popish  teachers,  to  be  sought  after  and 
sifted,  as  well  to  stay  the  present  mischief,  as  also  to  meet  with 
beforehand,  the  hurt  that  may  by  suffering  them  grow  hereafter. 
And  to  end  this  matter  (in  which  albeit  I have  been  long,  I hope 
the  necessity  and  profit  of  it  shall  easily  with,  the  godly  procure  my 
pardon)  I likewise  heartily  desire  all  teachers  of  youth,  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  found  less  diligent  in  a good  cause,  than  the  papists 
in  a bad  . . . ; not  to  be  less  mindful  to  teach  the  scholars  the 
true  religion  than  the  papists  to  learn  theirs  the  false.” 

As  Francis  Lord  Verulam  had  irresistibly  praised  the  Jesuits, 
so  Stockwood  feels  an  admiration  for  the  effective  training  of  the 
young  by  the  Catholics,  whom  he  so  cordially  detests.  It  was 
but  twenty  odd  years  since  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Stockwood  went 
as  far  as  a Protestant  schoolmaster  could  be  expected  to  go  in 
admiration  of  Catholic  teachers. 

There  is  another  deep-reaching  question  on  w’hich  Stockwood 
has  not  left  posterity  without  witness — viz.  the  relative  position  of 
parents  and  children.  He  looks  at  this  relation  very  differently 
from  the  modern  view.  We  have  learned  to  lay  great  stress  on 
the  significance  of  individuality  even  in  the  child.  We  regard  the 
development  of  individual  responsibility  as  of  paramount  import- 
ance. The  child  is  encouraged  to  choose  for  himself.  Stockwood’s 
view  is  rather  that  of  Roman  law,  the  patria  potestas . He  evidently 
regards  the  family  as  the  unit  of  organisation,  not  the  individual. 
The  father  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  should  dispose  of  the 
fate  of  the  individual  members,  under  a sense  of  responsibility  to 
God.  It  is  the  divine  right  of  kings  as  the  heads  of  their  people 
transferred  to  the  parents.  On  this  subject  Stockwood  wrote  a 
book  of  100  pages.  The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

A Bartholomew  Fairing  for  Parentes , to  bestow  upon  their  sonnes 
and  daughters , and for  one  friend  to  give  unto  another:  Shewing  that 
children  are  not  to  marie , without  the  consent  of  their  parentes , in 
whose  pow  r and  choice  it  lieth  to  provide  wives  and  husbandes  for 
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their  sonnes  and  daughters.  Wherein  is  sufficiently  prooved , what  in 
this  point  is  the  office  of  the  fathers : and  in  like  manner  declared 
the  part  and  duty  of  all  obedient  children.  By  fohn  Stockwood , 
Minister  and  preacher  of  Tunbridge.  . . . London , Printed  by  fohn 
Wolfe  for  John  Harrison  the  younger,  dwelling  in  Paternoster-rowe , 
at  the  signe  of  the  golden  Anchor . 1589.  120. 

In  the  Dedication  to  Thomas  Skevington,  Esq,,  of  Skevington, 
Stockwood  says  : — “ Children  (right  worshipful)  as  we  all  well  know, 
when  their  parents  or  any  of  those,  with  whom  they  have  any 
familiarity,  go  unto  any  fair,  use  commonly  at  their  taking  their 
journey  to  say  unto  them  : 1 1 pray  you  bring  me  home  a fairing.’ 
And  not  only  children  are  for  the  most  part  thus  affected,  but  we 
see  it  also  to  be  the  fashion  of  others  of  greater  growth  and  further 
years,  whereas  at  fairs  they  meet  with  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances to  be  begging  and  asking  them  : What  will  you  give  me  for 
a fairing  ? And  the  courtesy  that  is  this  way  bestowed  be  it  in  a 
manner  never  so  small  and  simple,  is  notwithstanding  well  accepted 
and  kindly  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  giver,  as  being  a sign  and 
token  of  his  good  will  and  loving  affection  towards  the  party,  on 
whom  he  doth  bestow  the  same.” 

[Stockwood  explains  that  by  the  novelty  of  the  title  he  hopes 
to  draw  the  attention  of  readers  to  this  very  important  matter  of 
the  choice  of  wives  for  their  sons  and  husbands  for  their  daughters.] 

The  summary  of  the  whole  argument  of  the  book  is  given  by 
Stockwood  as  follows  : — 

“ And  thus,  sith  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  God,  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  examples  of  the  godly  recorded  in  the  same, 
the  practice  of  the  better  sort  among  the  very  Heathen,  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Poets  in  their  Comedies,  and  Tragedies,  the  Fathers, 
Councils,  Decrees,  Canons  and  civil  constitutions  of  the  purer  sort, 
yea  some  of  the  very  Popes  themselves,  and  lastly,  the  firm  consent 
of  the  best  Divines  of  these  our  days,  maintain  and  uphold  the 
parents’  right  in  providing  of  honest  matches  in  due  time  for  their 
children,  and  prove  their  contracts  made  without  their  parents’ 
consent,  to  be  of  no  validity  or  force,  neither  before  God  or  man ; 

I may  lawfully  conclude,  that  it  is  the  father’s  charge  to  make  a godly 
choice,  for  his  sons  and  daughters  in  the  way  of  marriage,  without 
whose  consent  they  are  at  no  hand  to  knit  up  the  same,  unless  the 
godly  magistrate  in  cases  of  extremity  by  his  authority  do  take  such 
order,  so  that  hereafter  my  good  hope  is  (the  duties  on  both  sides 
being  now  so  plainly  set  down,  that  no  ignorance  in  this  behalf  may 
any  longer  henceforth  be  pretended)  that  as  parents  respecting  God 
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his  glorie,  will  diligently  and  carefully  practise  the  one,  so  their 
children  in  all  humble  obedience  will  perform  the  other,  which  God 
grant  at  the  length  for  Christ  his  sake.” 

In  1590,  five  years  after  Stockwood  had  left  Tonbridge  School 
for  Tonbridge  Vicarage,  he  published  a book  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Rules  of  Construction  in  the  English  Accidence.  He 
apologises  for  spending  time  in  these  small  trifles  and  grammar 
matters,  but  defends  himself  because  he  considers  “ to  have  laid  well 
the  groundwork,  whereupon  the  whole  frame  and  building  in  a 
manner  of  the  Latin  tongue  must  be  settled  is  not  in  deed  and  in 
truth  to  be  deemed  a light  and  toyish  matter  ” He  also  justifies 
himself  on  personal  as  well  as  general  grounds  : “ Besides  that, 
I know  not  how  it  cometh  to  pass  that  as  * Navita  de  stellis,  de  bobus 
narrat  arator,’  and  everyone  as  he  hath  been  brought  up,  delighteth  to 
be  talking  of  those  things  for  the  most  part  wherein  he  hath  been 
most  exercised : so  I having  spent  many  years  about  the  instructing 
of  youth  in  the  principles  and  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue,  cannot 
choose  but  ever  now  and  then  be  harping  on  those  matters,  with 
the  which  in  former  times  I have  been  so  long  and  so  well  acquainted. 
If  any  benefit  may  grow  thereby  unto  those  little  ones,  for  whose 
sake,  as  well  to  save  them  from  the  rod,  asjalso  to  encourage  them 
by  this  plain  laying  open  of  the  meaning  of  their  rules,  with  more 
willingness,  and  cheerfulness  to  go  forward  in  their  studies  : I shall 
have  obtained  my  desire.” 

The  title  of  the  book  is  as  follows : — 

A plaine  and  e me  Laying  open  of  the  Meaning  and  understanding 
of  the  Rules  of  Construction  in  the  English  Accidence , appointed  by 
authoritie  to  be  taught  in  all  Schooles  of  his  Majesties  Dominions , for 
the  great  use  and  benefit  of  young  beginners . By  John  Stockwood, , 
sometime  Schoolmaster  of  Tunbridge.  Imprinted  at  London  by  the 
Assignes  of  Francis  Flower.  1590.  8°. 

On  the  back  of  the  title  page  is  : 

The  Book  to  the  Young  Punies  and  Petits  of  the 
Grammar  School. 

When  painful  Master  hath  no  time 
In  plainest  sort  your  rules  to  teach, 

Or  clubbish  fellows  shall  refuse 

Their  friendly  help  herein  to  reach  : 

Because  you  come  with  empty  hand. 

And  proffer  not  thrice  welcome  fee 
(Which  thing  some  scholars  much  desire). 

Then  boldly  make  resort  to  me. 
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I will  you  help,  make  proof  who  list, 

And  set  you  down  the  easy  way, 

Your  English  rules  to  understand. 

Their  meaning  open  for  to  lay. 

For  each  example  to  his  rule, 

I teach  you  aptly  how  to  fit : 

Thus  may  you  laugh,  where  others  cry. 

When  up  they  go  for  missing  it. 

Now  as  for  fee  I none  do  crave, 

I ask  no  other  recom  pence, 

The  pain  is  mine,  the  profit  thine, 

Using  this  book  with  diligence. 

Stockwood  claims  for  his  book  that  by  its  use  schoolmasters  will 
be  eased  of  much  pains,  and  the  scholar  not  daring  to  ask  what  he 
has  been  told  twenty  times  before,  “ may  resort  hither,  and  without 
any  blows  hear  again  and  again  the  same  thing  even  so  often  as  he 
list.”  He  appeals  also  to  fathers  as  follows  : — 

“ Yea  every  loving  and  careful  father  for  the  profit  of  his  son, 
the  which  hath  sometimes  in  his  youth  been  a smatterer  in  Grammar, 
and  now  through  continuance  of  time,  and  other  business  almost 
clean  forgotten  the  same,  by  using  this  book,  and  questioning  at 
spare  times  with  his  child,  when  he  cometh  from  the  grammar  school, 
may  partly  increase  his  forlorn  knowledge,  and  partly  help  forward 
by  his  riper  wit,  the  tender  understanding  of  his  little  child,  and 
perceive  how  he  profiteth,  so  far  forth  as  concerneth  the  conceiving 
of  the  meaning  of  every  rule,  by  applying  every  example  unto  the 
same,  to  which  purpose  I dare  boldly  pronounce,  that  nothing  is 
omitted,  that  any  way  concerneth  the  fitting  of  every  example  to 
every  rule  thoughout  the  whole  rules  of  construction,  having  framed 
myself  to  be  as  it  were  dunstically  plain,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  young  ones,  unto  whom  nothing  can  be  made  too 
plain . ..  . .” 

Stockwood  proceeds  to  point  out  that  his  book  will  “ further  the 
sale  of  the  English  * Accidence,’  ” and  that  it  will  easily  be  seen  to 
be  advantageous  to  have  the  two  bound  together.  He  is  at  pains  to 
state  that  he  approves  of  the  authorised  grammar.  “ I know,”  he 
says,  “ none  (all  circumstances  considered)  to  whom  our  grammar 
allowed  by  public  authority,  ought  to  yield  one  foot  of  ground,  in 
regard  of  plainness  and  easiness,  if  it  be  rightly  understood  and 
taught  accordingly.”  The  passages  which  I have  given  from  the 
Preface  are  more  interesting  than  the  explanation  of  die  Accidence 
itself. 

There  are  two  other  school  books  written  by  Stockwood.  It  is 
desirable  to  describe  the  actual  contents  of  these  books,  as  they  give 
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more  than  Stockwood’s  opinions  on  educational  matters.  They 
throw  light  upon  the  actual  school  methods  of  the  time  to  a 
degree  hardly  to  be  obtained  by  reading  Ascham  and  Mulcaster. 

The  subjects  of  the  two  books  respectively  are : — An 
Anthology  of  Greek  Epigrams  and  “Grammatical  Disputations.” 
The  “Grammatical  Disputations”  is  particularly  important,  since 
between  1598  and  1650  it  passed  through  six  editions,  and  therefore 
represents  for  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a mode  of 
school  activity  which  has  passed  away  and  of  which  we  have  not, 
I believe,  elsewhere  than  in  Stockwood  any  outstanding  document. 

To  take  this  latter-named  book  first.  Its  full  title  is : — 1 

Disputatiuncularum  Grammaticalium  libellus,  ad  puerorum  in 
Scholis  trivialibus  exacuenda  ingenia  primum  excogitatus : lam  verb 
denub  revisus , et  non  poenitenda  objectionum  et  solutionum  multi - 
tudine  ad  magnum  studiosorum  emolumentum  et  utiliiatem  auctus  et 
cumulates,  Operd  et  Industrid  Joannis  Stockwoodi  Scholae  Tun - 
bridgiensis  olim  Ludimagisiri.  Editio  tertia : duabus  prioribus 
castigation,  multoque  locupletatior.  SuntAutem  Hie  Omnia  Ad  facili - 
orem  explicationem  et  intelligentiam  eorum,  quae  in  Regia  Gram - 
matica  traduntur  et  docentur,  accom7nodata. 

Ad  Benevolum  Lectcrem. 

Sunt  novtis : ecce  novo  redeo  vestitus  amictu  ; 

Auction  et  inultb  quhm  prius  ante  fui . 

Excusum  Londini,  Typis  Joannis  Norton,  Regiae  Maiestati  in 
Latinis,  Graecis , et  Hebraicis  lypographi.  1607. 

In  his  Latin  preface  Stockwood  says  he  is  not  ignorant  that  many 
people  make  light  of  grammatical  disputations,  but  he  maintains 
that  such  contests  tend  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  youngsters,  so  that  in 
literary  matters  generally,  and  on  similar  questions,  they  will  argue 
with  more  promptitude  and  incisively.  The  argument  is  that  grammar 
being  the  main  business  of  the  school  course,  scholars  in  grammatical 
questions  have  already  the  materials  about  which  they  can  best  be 
expected  to  form  opinions  and  judgments.  These  Disputations  have 
been  a “very  ancient  exercise,”  as  Nicholas  Carlisle  states2  in  1818, 
at  which  date,  when  the  Company  of  Skinners  paid  their  annual 
visitation,  they  were  still  continued,  being  entrusted  to  the  six  senior 
scholars.  Whoever  else  valued  the  exercise  lightly,  both  Brinsley 
and  Hoole3  recommended  Stockwood’s  book,  the  one  in  1612, 

1 I quote  from  my  own  copy,  the  third  edition,  1607. 

* In  A Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England  ana 
Wales.  Vol.  i.  p.  632. 

* John  Brinsley  ( Ludus  Literarius , 1612),  speaking  of  themes,  says:  “As 
for  variety  of  Exordiums  and  Conclusions,  Aphthonius  his  Progymnasmata  may 
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the  other  in  1660.  In  1598  Stow’s  “ Survey  of  London  ” was  pub- 
lished, and  his  well-known  passage  shows  that  the  method  had  found 
its  exercise,  even  outside  the  school  walls,  between  school  and  school, 
almost  resembling  modern  school  contests  in  football  and  cricket. 

“ The  arguing  of  the  school-boy  about  the  principles  of  Grammar 
hath  been  continued  even  till  our  own  time,  for  I myself,  in  my 
youth,  have  yearly  seen  (on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle) 
the  scholars  of  divers  grammar  schools  repair  unto  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Priory  in  Smithfield,  where  (upon  a bank 
boarded  about  under  a tree)  some  one  scholar  hath  stepped  Up,  and 
there  hath  opposed  and  answered,  till  he  were  by  the  one  better 
scholar  overcome  and  put  down : And  when  the  overcomer  taking 
the  place,  did  like  as  the  first ; and  in  the  end  the  best  opposers  and 
answerers  had  rewards,  which  I observed  not.  But  it  made  both 
good  schoolmasters  and  also  good  scholars  diligently  against  such  times 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  obtaining  this  garland” 

The  dulness  of  the  Index  of  Questions  offered  for  discussion  is 
undeniable.  It  looks  impossible  that  any  interest  could  be  excited  in 
such  subjects  amongst  boys.  Here  are  the  topics  to  be  discussed  1 

help  to  direct  ; and  also  Master  Stockwood  his  Disputations  of  Grammar 

p.  181. 

“You  may  run  through  the  questions  in  M.  Stockwood’s  Disputations  0 
Grammar , as  they  are  commonly  noted  in  the  Margents,  but  only  propounding 
the  question  in  few  words,  both  English  and  Latin,  as  need  requires,  and 
teaching  them  to  answer  in  a word  or  two.  By  going  through  these,  they  may 
be  able  to  answer  all  or  most  of  those  which  are  set  together  in  the  end  of  his 
Disputations  ; wherein  he  hath  with  marvellous  pains,  and  diligent  observation, 
collected  a very  great  part  of  the  difficulties  of  all  classical  Authors,  and  in  the 
last  edition  (1607)  noted  the  words  in  the  Margents,  in  which  the  difficulty  in 
each  sentence  is.  What  others  are  wanting  in  these,  may  be  answered  by  them, 
being  of  like  nature,”  p.  203. 

In  Brinsley’s  Consolation  for  our  Grammar  Schools , Stockwood’s  Gram ♦ 
matical  Disputations  is  recommended  as  a preparation  for  the  more  learned 
disputations  in  the  Universities. 

Charles  Iloole  requires  Stockwood’s  Grammatical  Disputations  to  be  studied 
in  the  Fourth  Form.  Hoole  also  suggests  “It  was  worthy  the  labour  of  some 
ingenious  and  good  Latinist  as  Mr.  Stockwood,  to  handle  some  of  the  questions 
of  Tully’s  Offices  after  the  manner  of  his  Grammatical  Disputations  to  fit 
scholars  the  more  for  such  witty  and  pleasant  disputations  against  that  they 
should  come  to  the  University.” 

That  the  grammatical  disputation  was  a recognised  method  of  school  practice 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  clear  from  Brinsley’s  Ludus  Literarius , cap.  xviii. 
entitled  : “Of  Grammatical  Oppositions  : how  to  dispute  scholarlike  of  any 
grammar  question  in  good  Latin.” 

1 Altogether  the  subjects  for  disputation  suggested  by  Stockwood  number 
sixty-one — the  numbers  prefixed  above  are  the  numbers  as  they  occur  in 
Stockwood’s  order.  The  whole  treatise,  of  course,  is  in  Latin. 
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1.  Whether  there  be  merely  eight  parts  of  speech? 

2.  What  is  the  right  definition  of  a noun  ? 

3.  Whether  there  are  only  five  declensions  of  nouns? 

4.  Whether  neuter  nouns  always  have  the  three  cases  in  the 
plural  number  always  ending  in  a? 

5.  Whether  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  whose  plural  ends  in  a 
in  the  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  cases  have  the  nomina- 
tive, accusative,  and  vocative  alike  in  the  singular  ? 

6.  Whether  the  vocative  singular  in  the  second  declension  ends 
in  e when  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  us  ? 

7.  8,  9,  10,  11.  Whether  all  nouns  of  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth  declensions  have  case-endings  of  that  declension  in  both 
numbers  ? 

12.  Whether  there  are  real  grammatical  rules  concerning  the 
kinds  of  proper  nouns  ? 

13.  Whether  the  ordinary  rules  are  incorrect  as  to  the  kinds  of 
appellative  or  common  nouns  ? 

14.  Whether  adjectives  like  unus , totus,  solus , ullus , &c.,  form 
their  genitives  in  ius  and  the  dative  in  i as  the  grammar  teaches  ? 

15.  Whether  the  rules  of  Heteroclites  contain  anything  which 
can  be  rightly  impugned  ? 

16.  Whether  there  are  only  three  degrees  of  comparison? 

17.  Whether  there  are  fifteen  pronouns,  and  all  those  things  are 
true  which  are  taught  concerning  them  ? 

18.  Whether  there  are  only  three  persons  in  the  pronouns? 

19.  Whether  the  definition  of  a pronoun  is  right? 

20.  Whether  there  are  only  fifteen  pronouns,  neither  more  nor  less? 

21.  Whether  the  definition  of  a verb  is  right  ? 

22.  Whether  the  ordinary  grammar  rules  really  hold  with  regard 
to  kinds,  moods,  and  tenses  of  verbs  ? 

23.  Whether  there  are  four  conjugations  of  verbs  to  one  of  which 
no  verb  could  not  be  referred  ? 

24.  Whether  there  are  only  four  conjugations  of  verbs. 

25.  Whether  this  rule  is  right : As  in  prcesenti  forms  the  perfect 
in  avi. 

26.  Whether  every  verb  is  personal  or  impersonal  ? 

27.  Whether  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  past  tense  hold 
true  in  verbs  of  both  the  active  and  the  passive  form  ? 

28.  Whether  all  the  statements  of  the  grammar  with  regard  to 
kinds  of,  and  the  significance  of,  participles  are  justified  ? 

29.  Whether  the  rules  which  are  held  concerning  the  number  of 
participles  coming  from  any  one  kind  of  personal  verbs  hold  good  ? 
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30.  Whether  the  grammatical  rules  with  regard  to  the  termina- 
tion and  formation  of  the  present  participle  are  really  right  ? 

31.  Whether  the  participle  of  the  future  in  rus  is  formed  from 
the  past  supine  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  (rus)  ? 

32.  Whether  the  active  verbs  have  two  neuter  participles— one 
of  the  present,  the  other  of  the  future — in  rus  ? 

33.  Whether  gerunds  and  supines  of  themselves  constitute 
separate  parts  of  speech  ? or  whether  they  can  be  included  under 
some  one  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  ? 

34.  Whether  there  are  four  indeclinable  parts  of  speech? 
Whether  all  the  statements  of  the  Royal  Grammar  concerning  them 
hold  ? 

35.  Whether  the  personal  verb  always  agrees  with  its  nominative 
in  number  and  person  ? 

36.  37,  $3.  Whether  the  adjective  agrees  with  its  substantive  in 
case,  gender,  and  number? 

39.  Whether  the  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender, 
number,  and  person  ? 

40.  When  two  substantives  of  diverse  signification  come  together, 
whether  the  latter  should  be  put  in  the  genitive  ? 

41.  Whether  adjectives  of  fulness  or  defect  require  the  ablative 
or  genitive  ? 

42.  Whether  the  adjectives  dignus , indignus , &c.,  always  are 
joined  with  the  ablative  or  genitive  ? 

43.  Whether  sum , forem , fio , and  the  like,  require  the  nomina- 
tive after  as  well  as  before  the  verb  ? 

44.  What  case  sum,  forem , fio  govern  with  verbs  of  wishing,  and 
the  like  ? 

45.  Whether  verbs  of  the  infinitive  mood  determine  the  accusa- 
tive before  them  in  place  of  the  nominative  ? 

46.  Whether  verbs  of  acquiring  (verba  acquisitive  posita)  take 
the  dative  only  ? 

47.  Whether  these  verbs — utor , fungor , fruor , potior — and  the 
like,  govern  the  ablative  ? 

48.  Whether  all  those  verbs  which  are  stated  in  the  Grammar  as 
impersonal  are  to  be  accepted  as  such  ? And  whether,  also,  they 
govern  the  same  cases  as  are  there  stated  ? 

49.  Whether  the  rales  which  are  given  for  the  four  parts  of 
speech  termed  indeclinable  can  be  regarded  as  definite  ? 

50.  Whether  all  the  conclusions  which  are  held  in  the  Grammar 
concerning  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllables  hold  good  ? 

51.  Whether  a vowel  before  another  vowel  in  the  same  word  is 
short  ? 
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52.  Whether  every  diphthong  in  Latin  is  long? 

53.  Whether  the  quantity  of  syllables  can  be  known  by  the  eight 
methods  (tests)  ? 

54.  Whether  the  first  rule  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  last 
syllables  is  sound  ? i.e.  whether  the  final  a is  long  ? 

55.  Whether  all  words  in  o (with  certain  exceptions)  are 
either  long  or  short  ( communes ) ? 

56.  Whether  nominatives,  accusatives,  and  vocatives  ending 
in  a are  short  ? 

57.  Whether  those  words  which  end  in  t are  short? 

58.  Whether  oblique  plurals  in  is  are  long  ? 

59.  Whether  the  sound  os  is  regularly  long? 

60.  Whether  the  ending  us  is  short  ? 

61.  How  many  kinds  of  metres  are  there  in  Latin,  and  what  are 
the  special  feet  of  the  Hexameter  or  Heroics  ? 

Such  are  the  subjects  of  the  Disputations  proposed  by  Stockwood. 
They  are  all  based  upon  the  knowledge  common  to  all  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  the  time.  They  are  all  taken  from  the  Grammar  of  Lily 
— the  royal  authorised  Grammar,  the  English  grammatical  Bible — 
written  in  Latin. 

Yet  the  most  important  consideration  in  reference  to  Stockwood’s 
book  is  rather  the  mental  discipline  involved  in  the  method  than 
the  subjects  discussed.  If  a right  method  of  discussion  is  practised, 
his  argument  is  that  such  a method,  employed  first  on  material  with 
which  the  pupil  is  familiar,  can  be  applied  to  other  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion of  literary  or  culture-material. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  an  example  of  Stockwood’s 
method — a method  which  was  probably  more  common  than  might 
be  ordinarily  supposed.  I will  take  as  example  of  the  Grammatical 
Disputation,  No.  49. 

The  question  in  dispute  is  : 

Whether  the  rules  which  are  given  for  the  four  parts  of  speech 
termed  indeclinable  can  be  regarded  as  definite  ? The  questioner  states 
that  the  word  instar  is  said  to  be  an  indeclinable  noun  in  the  rules 
of  declension,  whilst  in  the  rules  of  adverbs  it  is  affirmed  to  be  an 
adverb,  and  to  govern  the  genitive.  But  if  instar  is  a noun  it 
cannot  be  an  adverb,  and  if  an  adverb  it  is  not  a noun.  Learned 
men  differ.  Some  take  it  to  be  an  adverb ; others  a noun.  Amongst 
the  supporters  of  the  latter  view  is  the  scholarly  (eruditissimus) 
Cooper  (whom  I name  with  high  honour)  in  his  great  Latin 
“ Thesaurus,”  a work  of  great  labour,  industry,  and  toil  {sudor),  to 
whose  judgment  I gladly  subscribe. 
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The  disputation  then  moves  on  to  clanculum.  “ The  adverb  ” 
Aanculum  is  in  Terence,  “ Adelphi,”  used  with  the  accusative  case : 
Alii  clanculum  patres.  The  answer  is  that  clanculum  is  there  a 
preposition,  but  there  is  no  rule  in  the  Grammar  to  that  effect.  It 
is  objected  that  if  clanculum  is  derived  from  clamy  then  it  should 
govern  the  ablative  if  it  governs  any  case.  To  this  it  is  answered 
that  clam  sometimes,  especially  in  Plautus,  governs  the  accusative. 
The  scholar  using  the  book  is  then  directed  to  “ see  the  Index,” 
and  under  Plautus  will  find  a large  number  of  passages  taken  “ Ex 
Amphitruone,  Asinaria,  Aulularia,  Captivis,  Curculione,  Casina, 
Cistellaria,  Epidico,  Bacchidibus,  Mostellaria,  Menaechmis,  Militi 
Glorioso,  Mercatore,  Pseudolo,  Poenulo,  Persa,  Rudente,  Sticho, 
Trinummo,  Truculent©.”  By  careful  searching  he  will  find  several 
instances  of  dam  with  the  accusative. 

This  Index  Copiosus  is  an  important  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  scholar — for  the  disputation.  It  brings  together  various  passages 
and  examples  from  the  best  authors,  and  throws  them  into  the  form 
of  a table,  which  is  given  in  the  margin  of  each  page,  from  which  the 
studious  youth  may  obtain  arguments  and  references  for  disputation. 

Besides  Plautus,  the  index  contains  references  on  grammatical 
questions  illustrated  in  Terence  (“  Ex  Andria,  Eunucho,  Heauton- 
timorumeno,  Adelphis,  Hecyra,  Phormione”);  from  Virgil  (“  Ex 
Eclogis,  Georgicis,  Aeneidis,  Giro,  Moreto”);  from  Lucretius,  from 
Ovid  (“  Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  Tristia,  De  Ponto,  Epistolae  Hero- 
ides  ”) ; from  Horace  (“  Carmina,  Epistles,  Arte  Poetica  ”)  ; from 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  Martial,  Lucan,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and 
Propertius. 

Stockwood  says  : “ I thought  it  would  be  a reward  for  my  work, 
and  that  I was  doing  a deed  most  pleasing  to  all  beginners  in 
grammatical  matters  if  I were  to  show  the  method  of  carrying  on  a 
disputation,  as  is  practised  in  the  manner  of  these  questions  and 
answers,  though  somewhat  clumsily  (rudi  quasi  Minerva).  I have, 
therefore,  also  added  a great  and  copious  supply  of  examples  from 
writers  of  the  Latin  tongue,  both  from  poets  and  from  authors  of 
finished  style,  in  which  by  small  labour  and  work  there  might  be 
provided  ample  and  fruitful  material  for  disputation.  Behold,  there- 
fore, candid  and  studious  reader,  without  any  difficulty  and  trouble 
on  your  part,  a farrago  of  difficult  passages,  not  collected  without 
huge  labour  and  unwearied  reading  on  my  part,  now  indeed  greatly 
enriched  and  increased,  whence,  promptly  and  quickly,  you  can  draw 
forth  the  use,  according  to  your  judgment,  to  the  purpose  of  the 
disputation.  Farewell  and  enjoy  yourself.” 
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The  passages  thus  given  in  the  index  are  thus  supplementary 
to  the  illustrations  quoted  in  the  disputations.  To  return  to  the 
disputation  on  the  indeclinables.  Stockwood  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  questioner  the  instance  of  the  adverb  procul.  This  word  is 
sometimes  used  with  the  ablative,  sometimes  with  the  accusative 
case.  For  example,  with  the  accusative : Curtius,  Procul  urbem  ; 
Livius,  Locus  procul  muros.  With  the  ablative  : Curtius,  Procul  muro ; 
Livius,  Procul  marl  incolebant ; Vergil,  Procul  discordibus  armis. 

The  solution  of  this  point  really  is  that  procul  is  not  an  adverb, 
but  a preposition.  This  could  readily  be  learned  from  Cooper. 

The  questioner  in  the  same  Disputation  (No.  49)  next  proceeds 
to  discuss  cum . He  cites  from  Plautus,  “ Ex  Amphitruone  ” (the 
prologue),  these  words : Quod  ego  hue  processi  sic  cum  servili  schema. 
The  questioner  remarks  : “ Everybody  knows  that  schema  is  a noun 
of  neuter  gender,  like  problema , diadema , dogma , glaucoma , syrina , 
and  the  like.”  The  “solution”  is  that  the  ancients  sometimes 
brought  these  nouns  by  false  analogy  into  the  feminine  gender  of  the 
first  declension  nouns  in  -a.  Lambinus,  the  light  and  glory  of  the 
French,  has  dealt  with  this  matter  at  full  length.  The  questioner 
suggests  that  Plautus  uses  cum  luci  (dative  case),  but  the  answer  is 
given  that  luci  is  not  the  dative  but  a variant  for  luce , the  ablative. 

Prae  is  said  to  govern  the  ablative,  but  Plautus,  in  “ Sticho,” 
says  : Into  omnis  res  relictas  habeo , prae  quod  tu  veils.  This  can 
only  be  because  eo  is  understood  ( prae  eo  quod).  Here  the  term 
Enallage  is  introduced  by  Stockwood. 

The  passage  Trecentos  nummos  Philippos  portat  prae  sibi  occurs 
“ in  Plauti  Poenulo.”  This  leads  to  a discussion  of  the  “ solutions  ” 
proposed  respectively  by  Lambinus  and  Taubman. 

The  next  question  is  : Does  ad  ever  govern  the  dative  ? It  seems 
to  do  so  in  Terence,  IJbi  ad  Dianae  veneris  ; and  in  Horace,  venium 
erat  ad  Vestae.  But  the  answer  is : In  these  places  the  genitives 
(. Dianae  and  Vestae)  are  not  governed  by  the  preposition  ad,  which 
always  requires  the  accusative,  but  by  the  word  templum  understood. 
Adversum  is  next  discussed  and  authority  quoted  from  Plautus  in  his 
* Menaechmi  ” and  “ Mostellaria  ” for  the  dative  instead  of  the  accusa- 
tive. This  is  explained  away  and  the  grammatical  rule  indicated, 
and  again  Lambinus  is  cited  to  bring  about  the  “solution.” 
Finally,  ante  solem  occasum  is  discussed.  Should  it  not  be  ante  solis 
occasum  ? Clearly  occasum  is  here  the  past  participle  and  not  a noun. 
Before  proceeding  to  disputation  No.  50  on  metres,  the  interjections 
are  mentioned.  An  explanation  is  asked  for:  Hem  astutias  in 
Terence  ; hem  tibi  voluptatem  in  Cicero,  and  the  same  construction 
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in  Plautus.  The  “ solution  ” offered  is  that  the  authorised  grammar 
states  what  is  most  usual  and  frequent  with  approved  authors.  Yet 
studious  youth  ought  to  observe  with  due  diligence  what  cases 
sometimes,  although  only  very  rarely,  seem  to  be  governed.  This 
demands  sedulous  reading  of  authors. 

The  order  of  opening  up  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Disputa- 
tions is  usually:  (i)  Prefatory  statement  of  the  problem;  (2)  sug- 
gested solution ; (3)  objections ; (4)  solution  of  the  objections ; 
(5)  further  objections  and  solutions.  These  divisions  are  constantly 
illustrated  by  “instances”  from  classical  authors,  and  supported 
by  appeal  to  grammarians  outside  the  authorised  grammar.  What, 
then,  is  the  import  of  Stockwood’s  work  ? 

I take  it  to  be  this : He  accepts  the  Royal  (or,  Lily’s)  Grammar 1 to 
be  read  in  school  with  the  same  alacrity  and  pertinacity  as  he  would 
have  the  Bible  read  in  the  church  and  the  home.  It  is  established 
by  Royal  supremacy,  because  it  is  the  right  statement  of  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  grammarians.  But  Stockwood  has  begun  to  see 
that  this  Authorised  Grammar  needs  interpreting  in  the  first  place, 
and  supplementing  in  the  second.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
reference  to  the  first-hand  authorities,  the  classical  writers  them- 
selves. Boys  must  be  encouraged,  therefore,  to  deal  rationally  with 
the  Authorised  Grammar.  It  is  an  appeal  for  investigation  to  a 
higher  court.  But  it  is  far  from  being  an  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment of  Lily’s  Grammar.  It  is  an  appeal  to  support  it.  Stockwood 
does  not  even  take  up  the  attitude  of  the  “open  mind.”  The 
Royal  Grammar  is  accepted  without  hesitation,  but  it  needs  ampli- 
fying. It  is  not  sufficiently  encyclopaedic  on  grammatical  questions. 
It  may  have  been  sufficient  when  it  was  first  promulgated,  but  in 
the  light  of  investigations  such  as  those  of  Lambinus  and  Taubman, 
much  should  be  added,  to  bring  the  earnest  student,  though  only  a 
tyro,  up  to  date. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  the  Disputations.  The  Method  also 
deserves  consideration. 

Disputations  in  the  university  are  usually  associated  with  Pre- 
Reformation  times,  and  especially  with  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  quotes  G.  H.  Lewes  on  the  art  of  disputation.  He 
says  : “ Disputation  was  to  the  athletes  of  the  Middle  Ages  what 
parliamentary  debate  has  been  to  the  English.”  Mr.  Bass  Mullinger 
has  shown  that  the  Disputation  was  considered  by  the  Protector  and 
Cranmer,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  be  the  best  of  weapons 

1 See  Appendix  A to  this  article  for  the  current  view  as  to  the  need  of  an 
Authorised  Grammar. 
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against  the  Catholic  position  in  the  universities.  We  have  already 
seen  the  testimony  of  Stow  as  to  public  disputations  between  rival 
schools.  We  cannot  but  remember  Luther’s  famous  nailing  of  his 
colours  to  the  mast  in  the  statement  of  the  Lutheran  theses  at 
Wittenberg.  Stockwood  had  himself  studied  at  the  Protestant 
centre  of  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  and  was  incorporated  a graduate 
of  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  later  at  Cambridge.  Hence  he 
was  inoculated  with  the  idea  of  disputations,  and  readily  applied 
the  method  to  his  school,  and  wrote  his  book  on  Grammatical 
Disputations.  The  commendation  which  he  received  from  other 
teachers 1 2 and  scholars  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  disputation  was  an 
acceptable  method  of  grammar  teaching. 

What,  then,  are  the  distinctive  merits  of  this  method  of  teaching, 
which  has  entirely  disappeared  from  school  practice  in  grammar 
teaching  ? Stockwood  himself  points  out  the  aim  of  the  method  as 
being  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  boys  in  the  trivial  schools.*  It  is  the 
old  method  of  dialectic  transferred  to  the  material  of  grammar,  which 
had  become  the  sine  quci  non  of  Renascence  studies.  The  second 
merit  of  the  method  was  the  spirit  of  research  at  first-hand  amongst 
the  classical  writers  for  illustration  of  grammatical  uses  and  standards. 
With  Stockwood,  the  classical  authors  were  to  grammar  what 
modern  maps  are  to  the  geographer.  The  old  method  of  geography 
teaching  in  schools  of  a text- book  and  lists  of  names  of  countries, 
towns,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  and  a series  of  facts  about  each, 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  old  grammar  teaching.  Stockwood 
endeavours  that  the  pupil  shall  map  out,  at  least  by  confirmation, 
the  usages  of  the  most  approved  classical  authors.  It  is  true  he 
supplies  the  pupil  with  a great  number  of  these.  But  he  also  sup- 
plies the  example  whereby  the  pupil  enterprising  in  disputation 
shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  himself — supplying  himself  with  material 
against  his  opponent. 

To  sum  up.  The  merits  of  Stockwood’s  disputational  method 
are  the  mental  alertness  which  is  developed  by  dialectical  process, 
the  gaining  of  the  habit  of  being  on  the  watch  for  material,  the 
increase  of  power  in  quick  sifting  of  material  and  development  of 
skill  in  applying  it  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  enormous  develop- 
ment of  linguistic  knowledge  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
incessant  analysis  and  criticism  to  which  classical  style  and  even 

1 For  names  of  writers  of  prefatory  poems  to  the  Disputations , see 
Appendix  B. 

2 Trivial — originally  schools  in  which  the  trivia — viz.  grammar  rhetoric  and 
dialectic — are  taught.  Stockwood  probably  means  what  we  call  grammar  schools. 
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words  had  been  subjected  had  made  grammatical  knowledge  the 
best  material  for  observation  and  inquiry  that  the  age  afforded  for 
the  schoolboy  as  for  the  scholar.  The  world  of  grammatical  and 
language  discovery — which  the  Renascence  had  brought  to  light — 
the  territories  which  had  been  increasingly  illuminated  and  enlarged, 
made  the  analogue  for  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
to  the  scientific  laboratories  of  the  modern  side  of  a grammar 
school.  Grammar  was  as  much  a real  world  as  a verbal  world  to  the 
thought  of  the  time,  and  the  method  disclosed  in  Stockwood’s  book 
was  an  attempt  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  scholarly  appreciation  of 
minute  points  in  the  classical  authors  he  might  read,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  with  effectiveness,  or  at  least  plausibility,  the  points  of  view 
he  might  come  to  adopt.  Moreover,  the  whole  exercise  was  an 
effective  gymnastic  in  conversation  on  learned  matters,  a merit  of 
undeniable  importance  in  an  age  when  Latin  was  still  the  language 
of  interchange  of  thought  on  questions  of  learning. 

Were  any  further  indication  of  the  value  of  the  discipline 
needed,  this  might  be  further  illustrated  by  the  practice,  on  similar 
lines,  of  the  disputative  method  amongst  the  Jesuits.  Both  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  acknowledged  its  value.  The  method  survived 
longer  with  the  Jesuits,  so  far  almost  as  to  make  us  overlook  its 
presence  in  the  earlier  Protestant  schools. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Protestant  educators 
followed  the  line  of  the  new  era  of  philosophical  thought.  Bacon 
was  the  precursor  of  Comenius.  Comenius  gave  the  lead  to  Pro- 
testant schools  in  presenting  a new  curriculum  to  schools,  founded 
on  a high  estimate  of  the  knowledge  of  things  discoverable  to  the 
senses,  and  requiring  no  authority  of  either  Aristotle  and  Lily,  and 
insisting  that  the  deductive  method  of  study  must  give  way  to  an 
inductive  method  founded  on  the  experience  of  sense.  Moreover, 
Comenius  discounted  the  value  of  the  classics.  In  this  direction 
Puritanism  had  long  been  agitated,  feeling  that  the  classics  were 
redolent  of  heathen  gods  and  heathen  standards,  in  a word,  were 
unchristian.  The  very  subject-matter  of  instruction  was  in  the 
crucible,  and  the  old  methods  became  suspect  along  with  the 
subject-matter. 

Other  books  written  by  Stockwood  connected  with  grammar 
teaching  were 

Quaestiones  et  Responsiones  Grammaticales , ad  faciliorem  illarum 
regular utrc  explanationem , quae  in  Grammatica  Liliana  habentur , 
accommodatae : quam  unicam , et  solamH  Anglicanae  pubi  in  scholis 
pradegendam , illusirissima  Regina  Elizabethan  auctoritate  Regia , 
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statuit  et  mandavit.  Per  Joannem  Stockwodum  Scholae  Tun - 
bridgiensis  Gymnasiarcham . 

Candido  Lectori \ 

Quae  damns  in  praesens  pueris  puerilia,  laeto 
Si  capias  vultu,  post  meliora  dabo. 

Quae  hisce  quaestiunculis  tractantur , sequens  pagella  indicabit . 

Londini  excudebat  Thomas  Dawson  pro  Johanne  Harisone  1592. 

The  Treatise  of  the  Figures  At  the  end  of  the  Rules  of  Con- 
struction in  the  Latin  Grammar \ Construed  with  every  Example 
applyed  and  fitted  to  his  Rule , for  the  help  of  the  weaker  sort  in  the 
Grammar  Schools.  By  John  Stockwood  sometime  Schoolmaster  of 
Tunbridg.  London , Printed  by  Roger  Norton  1686.  (The  only 
edition  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  of  this  book.) 

The  title  contains  a sufficient  description  of  this  booklet.  The 
following  lines  precede  the  text : — 

Unto  the  Weaker  Sort  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

We  have  a Proverb  which  doth  say, 

It  is  as  plain  as  Dunstable  way ; 

The  which  (if  ever)  holdeth  here, 

Where,  by  construction,  all  so  clear 
Is  made,  so  easie  and  so  plain, 

As  whoso  will  but  take  the  pain, 

These  figures  well  may  understand, 

As  everyone  doth  come  to  hand. 

If  sluggish  drones  foreslow  their  part, 

Spare  not,  but  let  them  feel  the  smart. 

Stockwood* s " Progymnasma  Scholasticum.** 1 

The  following  account  is  given  of  this  book  by  Brinsley, 
**Ludus  Literarius,”  p.  197 

“ For  turning  of  verses  divers  ways,  M.  Stockwood  in  his 
* Progymnasma  Scholasticum’  is  instar  omnium  to  direct  and  to 
encourage  young  scholars,  in  which  book  towards  the  end  of  it,  you 

1 The  full  title-page  is  (I  quote  from  my  own  copy  of  date  1597) : — 

Progymnasma  Scholasticum.  Hoc  est,  Epigrammatum  Graecorutn , ex 
Anthologia  selectorum  ab  He.  Stephana,  duplicique  eiusdem  interpretations  explica- 
torum  Praxis  Grammatical  ordine  facili  et  perspicuo , omnia  quae  in  his  occurrunt 
alicuius  momenti  et  dijfficultatis  vocabula  explanans , et  enodans , ad  magnum  tam 
docentium  quam  discentium  emolumentum  et  lervamen.  Opera  et  industria 
Johannis  Stockivoodi,  Scholae  Tunbridgiensis  olim  Ludimagistri.  Graeca 
praeterea  sunt  omnia  per  lineas  interlineares  Lot  inis  expressa  typis,  ad  faciliorem 
eorundem  lectionem,  in  studiosae  juventutis  gratiam.  Londini Ex  Typographia 
Adami  I slip.  MDXCVII. 
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shall  have  one  distich  or  couple  of  verses  varied  450  ways.” 1 The 
verses  are  these : — 

Linque  Cupido  jecur,  cordi  qucque  parcito  ; si  vis 
Figere,  fige  alio  tela  cruenta  loco. 

And  in  the  shutting  up  of  all,  this  one  verse  is  turned  by 
transposing  the  words  104  ways  ; all  the  same  words,  and  only  those 
words  being  kept ; which  might  seem  impossible,  but  that  there  we 
may  see  it  before  our  eyes,  that  nine  words  should  serve  to  make 
104  verses,  all  of  the  same  matter.  The  verse  is  this  : — 

Est  mea  spes  Christus  solus,  qui  de  cruce  pendet. 

Est  Christus  solus  mea  spes,  qui  de  cruce  pendet. 

Est  solus  Christus  mea  spes,  qui  de  cruce  pendet. 

Solus  de  cruce,  &c. 


Then  solemnly  follow  101  other  variants. 

The  “ Progymnasma  Scholasticum  ” is  a selection  of  Greek 
epigrams  taken  from  the  “ Anthology  ” of  Henry  Stephen.  A full 
vocabulary  and  commentary  is  given  of  each  Greek  word  that  presents 
any  difficulty,  and  a word  for  word  translation  is  given  of  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  and  alternative  verse-renderings  in  Latin  are  presented 
to  the  pupil;  in  the  case  quoted  by  Brinsley  as  many  as  450 
alternative  verse-renderings  in  Latin  are  constructed.  Wherever 
Stockwood  can  find  them  he  gives  interpretations  in  Latin  from 
well-known  Latinists,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Politian, 
Marcellus,  Alciat,  Sleidan.  Usually  there  is  given  the  Latin  rendering 
of  H.  Stephen,  and  always  that  of  Stockwood  himself.  Often  after 
giving  one  of  his  own,  he  will  offer  one  or  two  or  more  aliter  ab  eodem 
until  he  produces  the  masterpiece  of  450  variants  of  his  own.  He  says 
he  was  provoked  to  do  this  tour  de  force  by  the  example  of  Stephen 
so  as  to  give  courage  to  grammar-school  boys  and  studious  youth 
that  they  might  try  to  do  the  same  with  other  epigrams  in  their 
leisure  hours,  an  employment  which  he  promises  will  lead  to  their 
great  delight,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  high  usefulness  to  them. 

There  are  seventy-five  epigrams,  each  of  which  is  buried  in  a long 
commentary  of  explanation.  Moreover,  at  the  end  further  annota- 
tions of  Stephen  are  included  in  an  appendix.  The  work  is  clearly 

1 It  may  be  added  that  before  entering  on  this  task  Stockwood  addresses 
verses 

Ad  bonarum  Uterarum  studio  sum. 

Pluribus  hoc  efferre  modis  problema  licebit : 

Hoc  variis  carmen  reddito  (quaeso)  modis. 

Non  labour  est,  nec  opus,  sed  erit  vertisse  voluptas : 

Hoc  variis  carmen  carmine  redde  modis. 
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the  outcome  of  enormous  toil.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  it 
is  one  of  a type  perhaps  best  represented  by  Erasmus’s  apophthegms. 
Erasmus’s  interest  in  apophthegms  was  centered  mainly  on  the 
subject-matter  which  he  could  include  under  them.  Stockwood,  on 
the  other  hand,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Greek 
epigrams  of  translating  them  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  anxious  to 
make  the  exercise  lead  the  pupils  to  readiness  of  resource  in  the 
variety  of  renderings. 

With  such  documents  before  us  as  the  school-books  of  John 
Stockwood,  we  can  see  into  the  actual  schoolwork  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  number  of  schoolmasters  of  that  period  who  wrote 
books  arising  out  of  their  experience  in  the  classroom  is  somewhat 
limited.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  go  with  his  guidance 
into  so  much  of  the  current  practice.  We  have  Brinsley’s  testimony 
that  in  the  “ turning  of  verses  divers  ways,”  Stockwood  was  instar 
omnium . We  may  also  safely  conclude  that  he  was  a keen  gram- 
marian, a terrible  man  at  a disputation,  a man  who  had  conviction 
as  to  the  rights  of  parents  and  schoolmasters  over  children  to  an  age 
beyond  what  we  in  our  time  should  dream  of,  and  a thorough- 
going Protestant,  of  the  Calvinist  and  Puritan  type.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  a further  characteristic — that  of  a self- 
conscious,  industrious  schoolmaster. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Note  as  to  the  Diversity  of  Grammars. 

John  Brinsley,  “ Ludus  Literarius,”  p.  303. 

Spondeus : But  what  think  you  of  diversities  of  Grammars,  and  of  loconvem- 
divers  courses  in  teaching  ? Do  you  not  take  them  to  be  very  incon-  diversity  of 

venient  r Sdc^Ss 

Philoponus  : Yes  indeed:  for  by  this  means  the  younger  scholars  of  teaching, 
coming  at  new  schools,  or  under  new  masters,  are  new  to  begin  ; or  are 
hindered,  and  do  lose  much  time,  when  they  must  after  a sort  begin 
again.  Many  of  great  towardness  and  hope  are  thought  to  have  no- 
thing in  them,  because  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  new  courses. 

Also  their  former  Masters  are  discredited,  which  happily  had  taken 
the  best  and  most  profitable  pains  with  them  ; the  children  are  utterly  or 
very  much  discouraged.  Besides  that  many  schoolmasters  are  extremely 
ignorant,  and  insufficient,  not  knowing  any  good  course  of  teaching 
at  all. 

Sfiond. : But  how  might  these  be  helped  ? 
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Phil.  : Only  thus  : The  best  courses  being  once  found  out  by  search 
conference,  and  trial,  with  directions  and  helps  for  the  practice  thereof, 
and  the  same  universally  received,  or  at  least  known  ; these  inconveni- 
ences should  be  for  most  part  prevented,  and  both  Masters  and  scholars 
go  on  with  cheerfulness  in  every  place.  In  the  mean  time  this  is  the 
safest  course  : To  make  them  perfect  in  our  ordinary  Grammar,  by 
the  use  whereof  alone  so  many  excellent  scholars  have  been  : then  they 
will  be  sure  to  go  forward  in  any  school  or  course,  and  to  be  well  liked 
by  every  one. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Preparatory  and  laudatory  poems  in  Latin  are  prefixed  to  the 
Grammatical  Disputations  by  the  following 

Edward  Grant,  Headmaster  of  Westminster  School ; John  Studley  ; 
Laurentius  Deiosius  ; Michael  Wilson,  a Scotchman ; William  Hatch, 
Headmaster  of  Tunbridge  School ; William  Dixon,  Oxon.  ; Guliel. 
Attersoldus,  Cantab. ; Robert  Porter,  Cantab. ; Peter  French,  Cantab.  ; 
John  Turner,  Oxon. ; Guliel.  Budgenus,  Oxon.  ; William  Pyx,  Oxon.  j 
Fulcus  Martialis,  Cantab.  ; Thomas  Thorp,  Oxon.  ; Caleb  Birdacus ; 
Robert  Hethaeus,  Tunbridge. 

Michael  Wilson  and  William  Pyx  also  furnished  Greek  poems  and 
Peter  French  a Greek  distich  for  Stockwood’s  book. 

I add  here  the  Latin  poem  of  Thomas  Thorp,  which  contains  a 
description  of  the  annual  public  disputation  of  the  Tunbridge  boys,  held 
on  May  2,  in  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  governors  of  the  same 
School. 

Tkomae  Thorpi  Oxon.  in  Author em  lihri  carmen. 

Mensis  erat,  mensis  Maiorum  nomine  dictus, 

Auroram  Phaetonis  equi  iam  luce  vehebant, 

Cum  schola  Tunbridgiae,  schola  tantis  inclita  alumnis, 

Pieriisque  superba  suis  certamina  pandit 

Musa  minans  musae  est,  et  pugnat  Palladi  Pallas. 

Graecia  sydereo  non  sic  glomeravit  Olympo, 

Cum  facit  Eliadum  palmas  Epeiros  equarum, 

Ut  Maecenatum  Londini  ex  urbe  relicta, 

Tunbridgiaeque  scholas,  atque  urbis  turma  per  arces 
Pervolvat  hue,  rutilo  postquam  discumbitur  ostro, 

Illi  aptat  primam  meruit  qui  laude  coronam 
Auro  perfusam  fulgentia  munera  pennam  ; 

Et  sacras  alii  pennas  sex  praemia  primi 
Accipiunt,  meritaque  caput  nectuntur  oliva. 

Sed  quid  materiam  non  sumo  viribus  aequam  ? 

Artes  hae  (Stockwoode)  tuae,  tua  munia  sunto. 

Qualiter  Aeneadas  terraque  marique  potentes 
Depinxit  Maro  ; seu  quali  lyricus  ore 
Pindarus  Isthmiacam  descripsit  carmine  pugnam  : 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis  divine  Poeta, 

Dum  mihi  Grammaticam  pertractas  ordine  litem. 
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Haec  dici  potuisse,  haec  non  potuisse  refelli. 

O schola  quam  felix,quae  tot  virtutibus  aucta  es  ! 

Bis  felix,  cuius  non  desunt  praemia  laudi  : 

Ter  felix  praeconem  habeas  quae  laudis  Home  rum. 

The  Ode  of  Thomas  Thorp  on  the  author  of  the  book. 

It  was  the  month  of  May  (so  called  by  our  ancestors).  Already  at 
daybreak  the  horses  of  Phaethon  were  bringing  Aurora,  when  the 
Tunbridge  School,  that  school  illustrious  with  such  great  alumni , proud 
of  its  Pierian  sons,  celebrates  its  disputations.  Muse  challenges  Muse, 
and  Pallas  contends  with  Pallas.  Not  so  great  a crowd  assembled  on 
starry  Olympus  when  Epirus  sends  palms  of  victory  won  by  mares  of  Elis. 
As  the  crowd  of  Maecenases  flies  hither,  having  left  behind  the  city  of 
London,  and  come  to  the  school  and  the  towered  city  of  Tunbridge, 
they  recline  on  the  benches  spread  with  glowing  purple.  To  him  who 
has  by  merit  won  the  prize,  they  award  a golden  pen — a gleaming  gift, 
and  six  others  who  are  next  in  merit  receive  the  honoured  pens,  and 
their  heads  are  garlanded  with  the  well-won  olive  wreath.  But  why 
do  I attempt  a theme  too  great  for  my  weak  powers  ? Thine,  Stock- 
wood,  be  this  task,  this  service,  thine  ! As  Vergil  described  the  Trojans, 
mighty  by  land  and  sea,  or  with  such  eloquence  as  lyric  Pindar  told 
in  song  of  the  Isthmian  contests,  so  be  thy  song  to  us,  Divine  Poet, 
whilst  thou  treatest  of  Grammar  strife  in  due  order.  Oh,  the  marvel  that 
these  things  could  be  said,  and  those  could  not  be  gainsaid  ! O happy 
school  to  be  advanced  by  such  merits  ! Twice  happy,  whose  prowess 
lacks  not  the  rewards  ! Thrice  happy  to  have  a Homer,  herald  of  thy 
merit ! 

The  statutes  of  the  School  drawn  up  in  1 580  ordain  for  the  annual 
disputations  the  first  prize  to  be  a “ Pen  of  Silver  whole  gilt  of  the  price 
of  2 s.  6 d.  ; the  second  a Pen  of  Silver  parcel  gilt  of  the  price  of  2 s.  ; the 
third  a Pen  of  Silver  of  2od.”  But  apparently  later,  if  Thorp  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  prizes  were  seven  in  number.  The  awards  were  to  be  made 
by  the  “ Master  and  learned  hearers.” 
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A CHAT  ABOUT  SNUFF. 

“ Knows  he  that  never  took  a pinch, 

Nosey  ! the  pleasure  thence  which  flows  ? 

Knows  he  the  titillating  joy, 

Which  my  nose  knows  ? 

0 Nose  I I am  as  proud  of  thee 
As  any  mountain  of  its  snows  ! 

1 gaze  on  thee,  and  feel  that  pride 
A Roman  knows  ! ” 

THERE  are  few  at  the  present  time  who  know  this  “titillating 
joy,”  although  there  is  some  talk  of  the  old  custom  being 
revived.  Many  are  apt  to  condemn  the  taking  of  snuff  as  a dirty 
habit,  but  it  is  not  so  objectionable  as  chewing  or  smoking,  when 
combined  with  spitting.  Chesterfield  took  snuff,  also  Beau  Brummell 
and  other  Court  exquisites  : “of  amber-lidded  snuff-box  justly  vain.” 
Queen  Charlotte  was  a great  snuffer,  and  ladies  of  that  period  were 
enabled  to  show  to  advantage  a well-moulded  arm  and  neat  wrist, 
when  taking  a pinch.  A popular  song  of  that  time,  What  a Beau 
my  Granny  was , proceeds  : 

What  a beau  was  she  ! 

She  took  snuff  and  that’s  enough, 

And  that’s  enough  for  me. 

Now  snuffing  had  its  advantages.  In  travelling  one  could  solace 
himself  with  a quiet  pinch,  when  to  smoke  might  have  been  rude. 
Then  ofttimes  the  friendly  exchange  of  boxes  between  strangers  has 
served  to  break  through  our  insular  habit  of  stand-offishness.  This 
custom  when  done  with  all  the  polite  courtesy  of  the  old  school 
was  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  has  been  the  means  in  some  cases 
of  an  introduction  to  long  friendship. 

It  also  acted  as  a sign  of  good  fellowship  and  equality,  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  or  parson  and  humble  parishioner. 

The  habit  of  taking  snuff  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  France 
as  early  as  1620,  and  on  the  return  of  Charles  II.  to  this  country 
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became  fashionable  at  Court  and  in  society.  Gradually  growing  in 
popularity,  it  was  general  in  Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  Georges  spread  to  all  classes,  and  soon  became  a common 
custom. 

In  a very  interesting  little  book  entitled  “ A Pinch  of  Snuff,  by 
Dean  Snift,  of  Brazen  Nose,”  published  1840,  to  which  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  some  of  the  facts  here  set  forth,  we  have  the  following 
note  as  to  the  manufacture  of  snuff : “ The  tobacco  intended  to  be 
converted  into  snuff  is  selected  with  great  care  and  moistened  with 
liquids  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose;  huge  piles,  often 
amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds  weight,  are  formed,  and  the 
natural  heat  of  the  plant  is  suffered  to  escape,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  leaves  are  deprived  by  evaporation  of  the  essential  oils  they 
contain ; were  this  powerful  narcotic  suffered  to  remain,  the  snuff 
would  be  unpalatable  and  intoxicating.  This  process  of  extracting 
the  pernicious  qualities  occupies  from  three  to  five  months ; the 
tobacco  is  then  in  a fit  state  to  be  sent  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  ground 
in  coarse  or  fine  grain,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  snuff  manufac- 
turer.” 

One  of  the  best  known  varieties  was  called  rappee,  from  the 
French  rapt,  meaning  rasped,  an  old  mode  of  manufacture.  Favourite 
blends  went  by  the  name  of  their  makers,  one  called  the  “ Gillespie  ’ 
being  at  one  time  in  great  demand  in  Edinburgh ; in  Ireland  the 
famous  “ Irish  Blackguard  ” was  very  popular.  The  origin  of  this 
name,  to  quote  from  a small  pamphlet,  “Ten  Minutes’  Advice  in 
choosing  Cigars,  with  a word  or  two  about  Tobacco,  and  something 
about  Snuff,”  was  as  follows  : “ A large  tobacco  warehouse  had  been 
burnt  down  in  Dublin,  and  Lundifoot,  or  rather  Lundy  Foot,  then 
a poor  man  (a  porter  in  some  warehouse),  purchased  for  a mere  trifle 
a large  quantity  of  scorched  and  burnt  tobacco  from  off  the  ruins. 
This  he  ground  up  into  a new  sort  of  snuff,  which  he  sold  very  cheap 
among  the  poorer  sort  of  Irish.  It  was  much  admired  for  its 
pungency,  and  soon  grew  into  immense  repute.  Lundy  Foot  opened 
a shop  and  gave  the  snuff  his  own  name,  and  became  a thriving 
man ; but  his  invention  has  generally  been  known  as  ‘ Irish 
Blackguard,’  from  the  persons  who  first  gave  publicity  to  its 
excellence.” 

At  the  present  day  snuff  is  still  much  used  by  the  mill  hands  in 
Ireland,  mostly  girls,  and  in  many  cases,  being  poorly  fed,  it  seems 
to  have  a stimulating  action,  but  is  bad  for  their  systems,  and  in 
conjunction  with  poor  nourishment  has  a harmful  effect  on  their 
eyes.  Among  the  agricultural  classes  in  Britain  snuff  is  still  used, 
vol.  ccxcix.  no.  2098.  j*  F 
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and  over  many  small  village  shops  may  be  seen  the  words  “ licensed 
to  sell  snuff  and  tobacco.” 

Fortunes  have  been  made  from  the  sale  of  snuff,  which  perhaps 
like  mustard,  benefits  more  from  what  is  wasted  than  actually  used. 
A well-known  tobacco  and  snuff  merchant,  having  thriven  well  at  his 
trade,  started  a carriage,  and,  being  a bit  of  a wag,  had  a crest  put 
on  it,  with  the  motto  Quid  rides  ? (Why  laugh  ?),  thought  by  his  less 
learned  customers  to  refer  to  his  trade.  A friend,  however,  who 
guessed  rightly  that  the  sale  of  snuff  had  more  to  do  with  his 
prosperity  than  tobacco,  suggested  in  place  of  the  motto  the  lines  : 
“ Who  would  have  thought  it,  that  noses  could  have  bought  it  ? ” 

A quaint  sign  over  a tobacconist’s  shop  in  England  represents 
three  hands  coming  out  of  one  sleeve,  the  first  holding  a pinch  of 
snuff,  the  second  a pipe,  and  the  third  a quid,  with  below  the  lines : 
“ The  three  are  engaged  all  in  the  same  cause,  ‘ I snuffs,  I smokes, 
and  I chaws.’  ” 

The  Scotch  became  great  snuff-takers,  and  a Highlander’s  idea 
of  bliss  was  said  to  be  a Loch  Lomond  of  whisky  and  a Ben 
Nevis  of  sneeshing.  A common  sign  at  tobacco  shops  used  to  be 
a Highlander  in  full  dress  taking  a pinch  of  snuff  from  his  mull. 
Scotch  ministers  were  much  addicted  to  the  habit : there  is  a tale  about 
an  old  sexton  who  after  the  advent  of  a strange  preacher  used  to 
“ soop  the  poopit  ” for  the  benefit  of  his  master,  being  of  a frugal 
mind.  Many  men  became  slaves  to  the  habit  A story  is  told  of 
a confirmed  snuffer  who  found  himself  snuffless  one  day  when  on  a 
long  country  walk.  At  last  he  espied  a man  and  a brother,  breaking 
stones  by  the  road-side,  pausing  for  a snuff.  Hurrying  up  he  made 
his  want  known.  “ Eh  ! man,  I’ve  just  scrapit  the  box  for  that  last 
pinch,”  was  the  reply.  “Then,  for  the  love  o’  goodness,  let  me 
smell  your  nose,”  exclaimed  the  other.  Some  sportsmen  recommend, 
when  out  snipe-shooting,  the  taking  of  a pinch  when  the  bird  rises 
before  firing,  if  you  wish  success.  When  dogs  are  fighting,  a little 
snuff  dropped  on  the  noses  of  the  combatants  is  often  followed  by 
good  results. 

That  snuff  has  a stimulating  as  well  as  a comforting  effect  is 
borne  out  by  the  request  of  a culprit  who,  when  led  out  pinioned 
to  the  scaffold  ready  for  execution,  asked  the  parson  who  was  in 
attendance  to  give  him  a “ last  pinch  ” from  a paper  in  his  pocket, 
after  receiving  which  he  exclaimed,  “ Now  I’m  happy.” 

That  a good  trade  was  done  in  snuff-boxes  we  may  judge  from 
an  item  in  the  expenditure  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  “ Messrs. 
Rundell  and  Bridge,  for  snuff-boxes  for  foreign  ministers,  £8,205.” 
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Snuff-boxes  ranged  to  all  sizes,  from  the  small  ones  fitting  the  waist- 
coat pocket  to  the  large  silver-mounted  ram’s  head,  adorned  on  the 
top  with  a big  cairngorm  to  act  as  a lid,  and  hung  round  with 
hammer,  picker,  rake,  shovel,  and  hare’s  foot.  These  finely  mounted 
rams’  heads,  or  sometimes  only  a large  twisted  horn,  used  to  be  seen 
on  the  table  after  mess  in  Scotch  regiments,  and  also  in  the  halls 
of  country  houses  and  hotels.  Very  valuable  indeed  were  sdme  of 
the  smaller  receptacles  for  snuff,  ofttimes  encrusted  with  jewels  or 
beautifully  chased  on  gold  and  silver ; these  in  the  present  day  fetch 
long  prices  at  auction  sales.  Of  humbler  boxes  their  name  was 
legion,  being  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  condition.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
in  Scotland  at  one  time  was  the  “ Lawrence  Kirk,”  originally  made 
by  a cripple  called  James  Sandy  of  Alyth;  there  was  also  a rival 
maker  at  Cumnoc ; further  north  the  mull  was  mostly  used.  Miniature 
coffins  were  sometimes  adopted  as  a design,  but  more  gruesome  were 
the  boxes  sold  after  the  execution  of  Burke,  the  resurrectionist,  said 
to  be  covered  with  his  skin. 

The  mode  of  taking  snuff  differed  considerably ; after  taking  the 
box  from  the  pocket,  a scientific  tap  was  given  on  the  lid  to  shake 
the  contents  level ; when  opened,  a finger  and  thumb  were  inserted, 
and  between  them  a pinch  was  pressed,  in  some  cases  held  alternately 
to  each  nostril ; in  others  the  finger  was  raised,  and  the  snuff  lying 
on  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  pressed  to  one  nostril,  and  then  inhaled. 
Arabs  again  put  their  snuff  in  the  small  hollow  at  junction  of  wrist 
and  thumb,  when  the  latter  is  raised ; Zulus  use  a small  bone  or 
ivory  spoon,  as  also  did  the  Lama  in  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “Kim.” 
Most  likely  the  shape  of  the  receptacle  decides  the  manner  of  taking 
snuff ; in  the  East  and  Africa  it  is  generally  carried  in  a gourd- 
shaped article,  necessitating  the  use  of  a small  spoon  to  extract  the 
snuff,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ram’s  head  or  horn. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  a profuse  snuffer,  and  had  a leathern 
pocket  made  in  his  waistcoat  to  carry  his  snuff  in.  Napoleon  was 
also  fond  of  snuff,  and  was  supplied  with  it  during  his  exile  in  St. 
Helena. 

Since  snuffing  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  so  has  the  use  of  the 
bright  coloured  bandana,  from  the  costly  silk  to  the  more  homely 
Turkey  red  cotton,  adorned  with  wonderful  designs.  In  snuffy  days 
one  of  the  chief  items  of  plunder  for  pickpockets  was  the  silken 
wipe.  Many  of  the  characters  in  Dickens’s  novels  took  snuff,  and 
when  Charlie  Bates  takes  Oliver  Twist  out  for  his  first  lesson  in 
thieving,  a silk  handkerchief  peeping  out  of  an  old  gentleman’s 
pocket  is  the  object  lesson. 
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Alas  ! the  bandana  flag  has  ceased  to  wave ; no  more  we  hear 
the  trumpet  blast  blown  under  cover  of  its  generous  folds,  to  clear 
the  way  for  another  pinch  ; it  lies  folded  beside  the  sacred  dust,  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

“ Rob  me  of  money,  houses,  lands, 

Yea,  strip  me  to  the  buff ; 

Leave  me  but  one  of  these — my  hands, 

Yet  leave — my  pinch  of  snuff. 

Oft  looks  the  votary  to  smoke, 

Unsocial,  dumb,  and  gruff. 

But  many  a brain-tickling  joke 
Hath  owed  its  breath  to  snuff 

I’ve  ta’en  it  five-and-thirty  years, 

At  fifty  still  I’m  tough. 

And  if  my  seventies  it  cheers, 

I’ll  yet  be  up  to  snuff.” 

W.  WHYTOCK. 
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THE  COMMON  SPARROW 

THERE  is  a bird  of  homely  kind, 

Whose  range  of  note  is  narrow, 
Whose  ways  are  rude  and  unrefined — 

He’s  called  the  common  sparrow. 

He  cannot  sing,  he  never  soars, 

He  flaunts  no  flashing  colour, 

He  merely  chirps  ; and  yet  our  doors, 
Without  his  chirp,  were  duller. 

When  grain  I scatter  in  my  yard, 

To  fatten  up  my  poultry, 

Although  unseen,  the  thief’s  on  guard, 

And  pops  down  from  an  old  tree. 

He  maims  my  garden  every  spring, 

He  pecks  my  peas  and  crocus ; 

Papers  or  feathers  on  a string 
He  knows  for  hocus-pocus. 

The  blackbird  or  the  thrush  may  steal 
A ripe  or  ripening  cherry : 

Such  petty  thefts  I do  not  feel  ; 

Their  songs  are  worth  a berry. 

But  sparrow  is  a parasite 
Who  thrives  on  others’  labours, 

A masterful,  pugnacious  mite 
Who  quarrels  with  his  neighbours. 

Low  tastes  inform  this  dumpy  wight, 

He  is  a true  plebeian; 

He  never  drinks  the  lark’s  delight, 

Or  wings  the  empyrean. 
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Quite  unconcerned  he  makes  his  home 
In  slum  or  gloomy  alley, 

By  well-stocked  farm  or  church’s  dome, 

By  manor  or  by  chalet. 

Where  man  resorts,  he  plants  his  tent, 

With  man  he  loves  to  wander  ; 

He  conquers  every  continent, 

And  rivals  Alexander. 

A.  MACKIE. 
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Remains  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

TO  thousands  of  readers  beside  myself,  the  appearance  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  literary  matter  virtually  new  from  the 
pen  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  bring  unmixed  delight.  Not 
absolutely  new  are  the  contents  of  these  recently  published  works, 
most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition,  a thousand 
copies  of  which  lurk  in  the  cabinets  of  millionaires,  or,  thence 
issuing,  create  a flutter  in  the  sale-rooms.  To  most,  however,  they 
are  unknown  and  welcome.  The  three  stories  contained  in  Tales 
and  Fantasies ,x  two  of  them  grim  and  all  of  them  imaginative,  will 
add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  With  them  I will  no  further  deal  than 
by  saying  that  they  have  a full  measure  of  the  Stevensonian  charm, 
and  that  the  gruesome  story  “ The  Body-Snatcher  ” recalls  to  me  the 
fears  of  youth  when  the  notion  that  beings  of  the  class  were  lurking 
to  surprise  us,  clap  plasters  over  our  mouths  and  carry  us  off  for 
sale,  beset  us  and  when,  returning  from  school  on  the  winter  evenings, 
we  waited  to  form  a party  at  the  corner  of  the  dark  lanes,  just  as 
at  a period  somewhat  earlier  the  London  citizens  whose  houses  lay 
beyond  Knightsbridge  waited  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Grosvenor 
Place  to  join  forces  against  anticipated  highwaymen.  Essays  of 
Travel  are,  however,  of  wider  interest,  are  largely  concerned  with 
those  records  of  emigration  which  include  some  of  Stevenson’s 
most  characteristic  work,  and  bring  us  on  traces  of  his  residence  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  even  on  his  immortal  Travels  with  a Donkey  in 
the  Cevennes. 

Essays  of  Travel. 

MOST  of  the  retrieved  essays  belong  to  the  early  period  of 
Stevenson’s  work,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  acuteness  of 
ation  and  for  alertness  of  style  than  for  the  allusiveness  he 
subsequently  cultivated.  They  abound  in  exquisite  passages,  and 
though  I have  no  intention,  in  pages  intended  for  other  purposes,  to 
enter  on  the  task  of  criticism,  I must  notice  one  or  two  passages, 
fine  in  insight  and  exquisite  in  language.  Which  of  us  who  has 
ever  gone  “ down  to  the  sea  in  ships  ” can  fail  to  recognise  or  appre- 
ciate the  description  of  interrupted  slumber  at  sea  ? “ From  time  to 
time  a heavier  lurch  would  disturb  me  as  I lay,  and  recall  me  to  the 
obscure  borders  of  consciousness ; or  I heard,  as  it  were  through  a 
veil,  the  clear  note  of  the  clapper  on  the  brass  and  the  beautiful  sea- 
cry  * All’s  well ! ’ I know  nothing,  whether  for  poetry  or  music, 
that  can  surpass  the  effect  of  these  two  syllables  in  the  darkness  of  a 
night  at  sea.”  This  is  partly  the  glamour  of  association,  but  it  is 
true  also.  I am  myself  an  indifferent  sailor,  and  am  pleased,  like 
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Panurge,  to  be  among  those  who  plant  cabbages,  yet  the  thought 
of  such  a sound  brings  on  me  a strange  inexplicable  longing,  just 
as  the  sight  of  the  flying  rack  makes  me  dream  of  a night  on  deck 
beneath  the  illimitable  horizon.  Stevenson  had  a good  ear  for 
sounds,  and  in  his  account  of  the  country  beyond  Dunure  in  “ A 
Winter’s  Walk  through  Galloway,”  he  tells  how  “the  trees  made  a sort 
of  shadowy  etching  over  the  snow,”  and  how  a blacksmith’s  cottage 
on  the  road  “ made  fine  music  in  the  valley.”  In  the  short  essay  on 
“Roads,”  perhaps  the  most  significant  in  the  volume,  we  find  the  pith 
of  Stevenson’s  personal  love  of  mystery  and  adventure,  together  with 
some  of  the  spirit  that  animates  Le  Chemineau  of  M.  Richepin,  a 
spirit  kindred  in  some  respects  with  Stevenson,  and  a saturating 
influence  of  Goethe.  Let  not  the  reader  of  the  volume  miss  this 
wistful  and  fascinating  essay. 

The  Amateur  Emigrant. 

WITH  one  or  two  comments  upon  the  experiences  obtained  by 
Stevenson  as  an  amateur  emigrant  I will  take  leave  of 
these  delightful  volumes.  It  is  known  to  most  that  Stevenson  went 
out  to  Western  America  in  the  costume  of  an  emigrant  and  under- 
went  most  of  the  experiences  of  a steerage  passenger.  What  he  says 
of  his  “ co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile  ” is  interesting  and  valuable 
enough.  What  most  strikes  me,  however,  is  that  none  of  these 
seems  ever  to  have  spotted  that  Stevenson  was  in  any  respect  other 
than  they.  A man  of  good  birth  and  education,  of  scholarly  tastes 
and  sympathies  and  of  exquisite  fancies,  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  not 
one  of  his  associates  seems  to  have  traced  in  him  anything  superior 
to  himself.  The  same  held  true  of  the  cabin  passengers  who  came 
down  among  them,  the  young  ladies  picking  their  way  with  little 
gracious  titters  of  indulgence,  “and  a Lady-Bountiful  air  about 
nothing,”  which,  he  owns,  galled  him  to  the  quick.  Through  all, 
he  says,  “ I passed  for  nearly  anything  you  please  except  an  educated 
gentleman.  The  sailors  called  me  ‘ mate,’  the  officers  addressed 
me  as  1 my  man,’  my  comrades  accepted  me  without  hesitation  for 
a person  of  their  own  character  and  experience,  but  with  some  curious 
information.  One,  a mason  himself,  believed  I was  a mason ; several, 
and  among  them  at  least  one  of  the  seamen,  judged  me  to  be  a petty 
officer  in  the  American  navy ; and  I was  so  often  set  down  for  a 
practical  engineer  that  at  last  I had  not  the  heart  to  deny  it.”  Among 
the  saloon  passengers  he  sometimes  silently  courted  recognition.  By 
both  men  and  women  it  was  constantly  withheld.  Funniest  thing 
of  all  was  that  the  fact  that  he  spent  the  better  part  of  the  day  in 
writing  was  regarded  as  a broad  joke.  The  one  sympathetic  being 
he  found  among  the  officers,  the  doctor,  the  purser,  and  the  steward, 
was  the  purser,  who,  touched  by  his  misguided  industry,  offered  him 
writing  for  which  he  told  him  pointedly  he  would  be  paid.  “ This 
was  nothing  else  than  to  copy  out  the  list  of  passengers.”  As 
I read  this,  I feel  almost  as  if  I were  reading  King  Lear. 
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THE  PRIM  A DONNA  OF 

GRESHAM. 


By  Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson  and  Edward  T.  Kerr. 
Chapter  I. 

HESTER  MUNRO  was  the  inspirer  of  local  bards,  and  the 
maker  of  some  Gresham  history  which  has  not  found  a place 
in  the  pages  of  that  ingenious  work,  “ Victoria  and  its  Metropolis.” 
Discerning  Mr.  Arber,  the  master  of  the  States  school,  marked  in 
the  face  and  form  of  his  favourite  pupil,  even  as  a girl  of  twelve 
years,  the  promise  of  a glorious  womanhood.  As  the  row  of  diligent 
heads  bent  over  their  slates  in  the  broad  verandah  he — himself  a 
minor  poet — would  murmur,  sotto  voce , Byron’s  lines : 

“ She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies.” 

No  Maying  beheld  Hester  crowned  with  garlands.  She  never,  in 
the  dearth  of  such  sweet,  antique  customs  of  English  girlhood,  swayed 
wand  of  ash  in  mimic  queenliness ; but  when  the  Vicar’s  lady 
assistants  arranged  their  popular  tableaux,  the  storekeeper’s  dark- 
eyed daughter  was  invariably  chosen  for  a leading  pose — for  the 
"mobled  Queen  ” in  Hamlet,  or  for  unhappy  Joan  of  Arc.  Hester’s 
even  temper  and  happy  knack  of  helpfulness,  disclosed  to  many  a 
duller  schoolmate  groaning  over  tasks  when  the  thermometer  registered 
ioo°  in  the  shade,  obviated  to  a great  extent  the  little  jealousies 
which  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  preference.  Less  fortunate 
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scholars  were  quick  to  notice  that  she  did  not  take  unto  herself 
any  credit  in  the  matter.  Generosity,  even  in  girl-life,  answers  to 
generosity. 

Hester  was,  at  the  time  our  story  opens,  a stately,  well-formed 
maiden,  just  past  her  majority.  The  envious  could  prove  that  she 
was  not  a beauty  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ; and  perhaps  they 
were  right,  having  a regard  to  regularity  of  facial  outline.  It  was  the 
expression,  the  radiance  of  inner  happiness  and  goodwill,  which  gave 
to  her  face  its  loveliness ; as  it  was  the  pure  soul  within  which  gave 
their  lustre  to  her  wonderful  eyes.  Plenty  of  horseback  exercise,  a 
passion  for  fresh  air  and  the  free  life  of  the  bush,  had  aided  to  rear 
in  her  a healthy  and  pure  vitality.  They  had  given  to  her  cheek  a 
tint  of  delicate  rose,  and  to  her  glance  the  open  light  of  a nature 
unspoiled  by  city  affectation  and  artifice,  or  the  inane  self-conscious- 
ness which  passes  so  readily  for  self-knowledge. 

Many  a glance  of  undisguised  admiration  was  directed  towards 
Hester  Munro  as  she  passed  along  the  broken  asphalt  of  the  Gresham 
footpaths,  a younger  brother  or  sister  usually  at  her  side.  The 
loafers  at  Robert’s  Corner  forgot  to  cough  and  wink  when  she 
approached,  and  their  feet  refused  to  shuffle.  Hard  “ grafting  ” 
Denniston,  of  the  “ Farmers’  Herald,”  catching  one  day,  through  a 
hole  in  his  sanctum  window,  a cameo  of  the  township  belle,  forthwith 
proceeded  to  cover  a large  sheet  with  a scrawl  in  praise  of  the 
delectable  vision.  The  “copy”  was  erratic,  and  contained  divers 
allusions  to  the  various  heroines  of  the  classics— to  the  manifest  dis- 
paragement of  those  ancient  troublers  of  men.  The  conscientious 
editor,  however,  became  speedily  disgusted  with  himself  for  such  a 
frivolous  waste  of  time,  tore  the  effusion  into  pieces,  and  resumed 
the  writing  of  a series  of  exhaustive  articles  on  the  frozen-mutton 
industry. 

To  Hester’s  physical  beauty  and  winning  disposition  was  added,  in 
no  small  measure,  the  gift  of  song.  In  the  music-loving  township  her 
clear,  ringing  soprano,  with  its  plaintive  expressiveness— in  part  native, 
in  part  caught  from  the  sighing  pines  and  the  weird  cries  of  the  birds 
that  wheeled  over  the  stubble  and  were  heard  about  her  home— was, 
by  critic  and  crowd  alike,  esteemed  remarkable.  Her  mother,  a true 
daughter  of  sunny  Australian  skies  and  eucalyptic  freedom,  had 
given  to  Hester  something  of  her  own  rich  vocal  endowment ; and 
her  father,  John  Munro,  leader  of  the  All  Saints’  choir,  albeit  the 
son  of  a staunch  Dundee  Presbyterian  and  Radical,  had  fostered 
the  talent  in  his  daughter,  instructing  her  in  the  Scottish  Psalter,  and 
communicating,  more  by  vivid  illustration  than  by  formal  precept, 
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the  pathos  and  the  humour  of  Scottish  song.  At  the  frequent  family 
concerts  father  and  daughter  would  sing  together,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  piano  and  violin — the  latter  instrument  played  by  the  eldest 
son  of  the  house — he  with  an  enthusiasm  delightful  to  witness,  she 
with  a restrained  and  painstaking  grace.  They  would  exult  in  the 
gamut  of  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh,  and  sink  to  the  solemn  minors  of 
Coleshill  \ would  change,  too,  to  secular  strains  : to  “ The  Laird  o’ 
Cockpen,”  or  to  “ Ye  Banks  and  Braes,”  sung  in  full  family  chorus. 

At  such  functions,  and  especially  when  no  other  visitors  were 
present,  old  Andrew  Carmichael,  their  next-door  neighbour,  was  an 
eager  and  appreciative  listener.  He  had  forsaken  the  Scots  Church 
as  a protest  against  the  introduction  of  a pipe  organ,  flower  services, 
and  other  innovations.  Yet,  with  a delightful  and  unconscious 
inconsistency,  it  was  his  custom  to  repair  on  Sunday  evenings,  after 
conducting  family  worship  in  his  own  home,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  at  the  door  of  which  he  would  stand  and  listen,  with  a keen 
intensity  of  appreciation,  to  the  harmonies  within.  On  wet  nights 
he  would  settle  himself  in  a corner  of  the  porch  and  wait,  excited  and 
■eager,  until  the  anthem  was  announced,  when  he  would  drink  in  the 
music  of  “ I waited  for  the  Lord,”  or  be  swayed  as  the  congregation 
within,  like  poplars  shivering  in  the  summer  breeze,  by  Hester’s  full- 
throated  rendering  of  Gounod’s  “ Calvary.” 

These  banquets  of  sacred  song  ceased  for  him,  however,  and  in  a 
somewhat  untoward  manner.  One  sultry  summer  even,  as  he  sat 
motionless  and  with  folded  arms  upon  the  steps  before  the  Church 
door,  his  leonine  head  raised  towards  the  stars,  his  white  soul  yield- 
ing to  the  infinite  beauty  of  “He  shall  lead  His  flock  like  a 
Shepherd,”  he  was  disturbed  by  the  slight  creaking  of  a door  within. 
Turning  round,  he  beheld  a sight  which  struck  horror  into  his  very 
blood,  and  drove  him  for  ever  from  these  “posts  of  the  Lord’s 
house.” 

From  the  little  back  door  leading  from  the  choir  to  the  corridor 
came,  stealthily,  two  male  choristers — Carmichael  did  not  or  would 
not  identify  them — the  one  pouring  out,  and  the  other  preparing  to 
quaff,  a pot  of  lager  beer  ! 

The  loadstar,  as  she  was  to  the  eye  of  many  a would-be  lover  in 
the  township,  “ Queen  of  Hearts  ” in  Euchre  Vernon’s  happy  phrase, 
Hester  had  had  but  one  love  affair.  We  except,  of  course,  a certain 
school-time  romance,  a matter  more  of  coy  friendly  interchange  of 
boy  and  girl  glances,  and  of  the  gallant  attentiveness  of  the  boy 
admirer  at  Sunday-school  picnics.  Sundry  mocking  squibs,  passed 
-down  on  slates  by  his  classmates,  and  a few  open  jibes,  proved  too 
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much  for  Freddy  Crook.  He  punished  a particularly  exasperating 
offender  to  the  tune  of  a bloody  nose,  but  the  taste  of  blood 
quenched  the  tender  flame,  and  Hester  knew  him  in  the  capacity  of 
admirer  no  more. 

The  one  lover  who  had  given  some  history  to  Hester’s  dark  eyes 
was  a young  Irishman,  Maurice  Mortimer  by  name,  an  unconven- 
tional, impetuous  individual,  whose  feelings  were  his  masters,  and  to 
whom  fancy  was  an  infallible  guide.  When  Hester’s  beauty  first  lit 
his  eye  every  other  interest  and  enthusiasm  burned  out.  I,  with  no 
small  company  beside,  was  witness  of  his  easy  capture.  We  were 
playing  tennis  on  a balmy  summer  evening  by  the  edge  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens ; but  the  game  became  very  soon  intolerable 
through  Mortimer’s  erratic  play.  He  began  by  missing  an  easy 
return  from  Miss  Hampshire,  just  as  the  vision  of  a face  flashed 
before  him  and  a figure  in  white  passed  close  to  the  netting.  He 
did  not  notice  the  general  greeting  accorded  to  Hester — for  it  was 
she — by  the  group  of  Gresham  youth  and  beauty  seated  in  languid 
gossip  under  the  shade  of  a venerable  eucalyptus  which  had  rustic 
benches  round  its  great  trunk.  The  suddenness  of  the  vision  had 
blinded  him  to  everything  else.  Hester’s  figure  had  hardly  vanished 
before  Mortimer,  with  his  eyes  anywhere  but  on  the  ball,  and  sing- 
ing out  “Love,”  “Vantage,”  in  a distressingly  absurd  manner,  had 
become  thoroughly  demoralised  in  his  play.  At  last  he  flung  his 
racquet  impatiently  from  him.  The  missile  just  grazed  merry  Miss 
Field’s  head,  causing  her  to  skip  and  scream — bewitchingly  at  least 
one  of  the  company  thought ; while  Mr.  Webb,  who  was  close  to  the 
line,  watching  the  game,  received  a stinging  knock  on  his  ankle  bone. 
“Hullo,  Mortimer!  what’s  the  matter?”  he  shouted  with  some 
asperity  ; but  presently  the  humour  of  the  situation  struck  him  more 
forcibly  still,  and  he  rolled  on  the  pitch  in  an  ecstasy  of  laughter. 

Mortimer  was  now  running  off,  donning  his  jacket  as  h£  went, 
and  only  exclaimed,  half  apologetically,  “ Sorry,  old  man ; I’ll  tell  you 
at  tay-time  ; a bit  off  to-night.” 

“Off?  Yes.  But  who  gave  him  permission  to  go  off?”  asked 
merry  Miss  Field,  watching  the  retreating  figure  with  quizzical  eye- 
brows. No  one  answered  the  query  or  reproved  her  for  the  pun. 

Shortly  after  a row  of  misses  tittered  as  they  beheld  the 
infatuated  Irishman  sprawl  in  the  box-thorn  maze,  which  he  had 
forgotten  in  his  hurry.  From  thence  he  emerged  with  poisoned 
hands  and  a scratched  face,  only  to  pursue  his  headlong  course,  his. 
eyes  excitedly  fixed  on  the  Weir  Bridge  in  the  distance.  A few 
minutes  later  he  was  calmly  ensconced,  unobserved  by  Hester,  on  the 
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black  stump  of  a tree  at  the  verge  of  a muddy  bathing-pool  below 
the  Weir. 

Hester  stood  on  the  narrow  footbridge,  her  back  turned  to 
Mortimer,  watching  the  reflection  of  the  many-tinted  skies  and 
bordering  trees,  which  made  a lovely  picture  in  the  usually  opaque 
waters  of  the  prosaic  brown  creek.  She  stood  there  for  a long  time, 
and  was  very  still.  As  the  light  faded  and  the  rosy  flush  of  the 
clouds  changed  to  black  and  grey  she  faced  round  to  the  west. 
There  lingering  bars  of  amber  and  crimson  showed  through  the 
timber,  and  glorified  the  stagnant  water-holes  lower  down.  They  lit  her 
face  up  as  she  lifted  it  towards  them,  and  sent  a thrill  of  warm  colour 
deep  into  her  heart.  She  began  to  sing.  No  hymn  to  Nature  broke 
upon  the  ear  of  the  unseen  listener,  no  tribute  to  sunset  skies  or 
evening  silences.  She  sang  from  the  warm  depths  of  her  youthful 
joyousness,  through  sheer  lightness  of  heart  and  exuberance  of  spirit. 
The  hour  touched  her,  and  opened  the  doorway  of  her  lips. 

Mortimer  had  not  to  strain  his  ears  at  all  to  hear  the  glad  young 
voice  : 


“ Youth’s  the  season  made  for  joys,” 

it  sang ; 

“ Love  is  then  our  duty  ; 

She  alone  who  that  employs 
Well  deserves  her  beauty.” 


Mortimer  cordially  agreed  with  this  sentiment ; but  of  that  the 
singer  knew  nothing.  She  broke  into  another  song,  and  her  feet 
almost  danced  to  the  lilt  of  it : 

“Will  ye  gang  to  Sheriffmuir, 

Bauld  John  o’  Innisture, 

There  to  see  the  noble  Mar 
And  his  Highland  ladies  : 

A’  the  true  men  o’  the  north, 

Angus,  Huntly,  and  Seaforth, 

Scouring  on  to  cross  the  Forth 
In  their  white  cockadies  ? ” 

Then  the  as  yet  undiscovered  listener  heard  what  seemed  to  him 
sweeter  than  the  songs  of  the  thrushes  of  County  Carlow.  The 
mosquitoes,  now  beginning  to  stir,  and  singing  to  their  work,  did 
not  disturb  him  as  the  girl  sang,  nor  yet  his  bleeding  hands  : 

“ How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 
To  music  at  night ; 

When,  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes, 

And  far  away  o’er  lawns  and  lakes 
Goes  answering  light. 
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Yet  love  hath  echoes  truer  far, 

And  far  more  sweet 
Than  e’er  beneath  the  moonlight’s  star, 
Of  horn,  or  lute,  or  soft  guitar 
The  songs  repeat. 

’Tis  when  the  sigh  in  youth  sincere — 
And  only  then — 

The  sigh  that,  breathed  for  one  to  hear, 
Is  by  that  one,  that  only  dear, 

Breathed  back  again.” 


The  eavesdropper  heard  her  to  the  end,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
without  any  glimmering  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  his  eavesdropping. 
She  sang  on,  for  her  own  delight  and  with  a happy  confidence  in 
the  solitude  of  the  place,  the  tints  of  the  eventide  glinting  upon  her 
hair  as  she  sang. 

Then  the  singing  was  over,  and  with  it  her  mood,  and  she 
started  for  the  bank  on  which  Mortimer  sat,  and  for  home.  She 
caught  sight  of  him  at  once,  and  was,  perhaps,  a trifle  confused ; but 
she  went  swiftly  past  him  and  over  the  willow-tree  paddock  and 
away,  running  as  soon  as  she  thought  herself  out  of  sight. 

The  remembrance  of  the  rapt  face  of  her  audience  of  one 
haunted  her,  however,  and  she  was  even  a little  absent-minded  at  the 
tea-table  that  evening,  to  the  particular  amazement  of  a small  brother. 
That  young  person  regarded  with  some  wonder  his  teacup,  in  which 
a strong  black  decoction  brazenly  reposed.  This  in  lieu  of 
“ contentment,”  as  hot  milk  and  water  was  termed  in  the  Munro 
household.  The  strange  liquid  did  not  improve  upon  acquaintance  ; 
and  a glance  from  a pair  of  reproachful  and  anxious  eyes  sought 
Hester’s  face.  Alas ! her  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  Syd’s 
reproach,  like  the  tea  in  his  cup,  was  wasted. 

Later,  when  the  winter  weeks  came  round,  the  time  of  dance 
and  concert  and  happy  fun,  Hester  was  not  displeased  to  find  again 
in  Mortimer  a devoted  and  attentive  listener.  His  hand  was  the 
one  that  turned  her  music-— when  some  rival’s  hand  was  not  too 
quick  for  him  ; his  the  voice  that  sang  her  praises,  in  season  and  out 
of  season. 

That  he  cared  nought  for  public  opinion,  for  typhoid  germs,  or 
for  society’s  jest,  he  had  proved  again  and  again.  He  could  be  seen, 
after  office  hours  on  Saturday  afternoons,  sitting  alone  on  the  edge 
of  an  insanitary  drain  near  the  Kinloch  grounds,  waiting  patiently 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  a smile  or  a glance  from  Hester  as  she 
passed  out  from  the  front  gate  with  the  children.  The  younger 
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members  of  the  family  were  generally  in  real  command  on  those 
occasions,  to  Mortimer’s  chagrin,  and  his  wooing  hardly  made  swift 
progress.  He  was  chary  of  venturing  too  near  the  house,  or  of 
making  his  presence  too  obtrusive.  The  character  of  the  dog  whose 
province  it  was  to  guard  the  Munro  residence  was  not  unknown  to 
him.  He  had  heard  strange  tales  of  its  prowess  on  divers  occasions, 
and  was  not  desirous  of  cultivating  its  acquaintance.  The  dog  was, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  habitually  left  unchained.  The  young  Irish- 
man was  apt,  too,  to  be  somewhat  diffident  on  occasions  when  ample 
time  was  allowed  him  for  reflection,  despite  the  impetuosity  which 
was  his  chiefest  characteristic  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

How  he  at  last  effected  an  entrance  to  the  house  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say ; no  member  of  the  Munro  family  ever  saw  him  walk 
up  the  gravel  path.  He  had  advanced  but  little  farther  in  his 
intimacy  when  he  chose  to  broach  the  object  he  had  in  view  to 
Hester’s  father,  in  his  office  at  the  store. 

It  was  a day  of  evil  omen  when  he  shot  past  the  smirking  shop- 
man and  waited  nervously  at  the  office  door.  Munro  was  busy  at 
the  time  with  a refractory  “bad  mark” — a struggling  farmer  who 
required  a renewal  of  his  bill  and  an  advance  to  pay  arrears  in 
Government  rents.  Mortimer’s  turn  came ; but  in  a minute’s  time 
he  jostled  the  “ promise-to-pay  ” client  at  the  shop-door. 

A week  later  Hester  read  in  the  local  paper  of  a farewell  banquet 
to  the  genial  and  popular  Mr.  Maurice  Mortimer  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  for  Western  Australia.  Munro  himself  was  among  the 
entertainers  in  the  White  Hart  dining-room,  looking  gravely  ok, 
with  a pitying  thought  or  two  for  the  dashing  young  lad  whose  little 
heart  tragedy  he  knew. 

Indirectly,  news  came  to  Hester  long  afterwards  that  her  quondam 
lover  held  the  position  of  managing  clerk  in  an  importing  agent’s 
office  at  Port  Darwin,  and  that  the  sun-dried  Prospero  was  also  doing 
business  in  Afghans  and  camels  on  his  own  account. 


Chapter  II. 

Hester  had  but  little  leisure  in  which  to  indulge  in  morbid  regrets. 
Her  duties  were  not  compatible  with  long-drawn-out  soliloquies,  nor 
did  they  allow  of  the  seclusion  which  is  essential  to  the  dreaming  of 
dreams.  Her  mother  had  died  two  years  before,  and  Hester  then 
became  sister-mother  to  a band  of  stirring  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
confidant  of  the  stricken  widower.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
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Gresham  township,  and  had  come  out  from  Scotland  to  act  as  clerk 
in  his  Glasgow  uncle’s  foundry  at  Ballarat  in  18 — ; a batch  of  Clyde 
workmen,  sent  out  at  that  gentleman’s  expense,  were  passengers  by 
the  same  vessel.  A few  years  in  the  foundry  counting-house  satisfied 
John  He  was  eager  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  and  so  travelled 
up  from  Ballarat  in  a covered  waggon  with  his  wife  and  child.  All 
that  Hester  could  remember  of  the  journey  was  a midday  encounter 
with  blacks,  when  the  little  party  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Bullock 
Town,  as  the  collection  of  tents,  wattle  and  dab  huts,  the  weather-board 
post-office,  the  bank,  and  John  Roy’s  “pub”  was  then  designated. 

When,  to  the  squatters’  dismay,  the  “ selectors  ” of  “ 63  ” pegged 
out  on  the  station  lands  round  Gresham — Mr.  Robertson,  of  Wandah, 
was  breakfasting  at  an  Edinburgh  hotel  when  the  news  reached  him 
— the  little  business  of  John  Munro  grew  rapidly.  His  energy  and 
straightforward  dealing  made  the  “ Glasgow  Store  ” popular  beyond 
those  of  the  many  new  arrivals,  and  its  owner  became  first  mayor  of 
the  thriving  borough.  On  a little  plateau,  now  a boundary  of  the 
township,  he  erected  his  house  with  Goldwell  stone,  and  transformed 
the  three  acres  of  wilderness  into  a trim  garden,  with  a windmill  of 
Cranbury’s  devising  to  irrigate  the  well-stocked  patches  of  the  green 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  the  despair  of  one  or  two  envious  souls. 
At  “Kinloch”  suppers  the  squashes  were  prepared  from  lemons 
grown  in  the  host’s  own  garden.  His  first  success  in  oranges  he 
vowed  as  a perpetual  gift  to  the  hospital,  and  it  was  a forbidden 
tree  to  his  children.  The  only  banana-plant  in  Gresham  grew  close 
to  his  house-tank.  The  rockery,  with  its  gauzy  maidenhair  and  tree 
ferns,  in  tubs  deftly  painted  and  piled  with  black  earth  from  the 
Grampians,  was  Hester’s  peculiar  care  and  pride.  She  was  seldom 
seen  without  a flower  at  her  breast — a bit  of  daphne  or  chrysanthe- 
mum— or  a posy  of  violets  in  her  hand.  “A  sweet  gardener’s 
calendar,”  Dr.  Carstairs  would  call  her,  and  sometimes  jot  down  in 
his  diary  such  an  entry  as  this : 

“ June  1. — Twenty  points  of  rain  to-day.  First  violet.”  Then  a 
mystical  reference  to  the  “ red,  red  rose.” 

He  sorely  envied  Dr.  Jollie  an  influenza  patient  that  winter 
Hester  had  eight  days  of  severe  prostration  with  a tiresome  cough, 
and  Dr.  Jollie  was  her  attendant.  Perhaps  Dr.  Carstairs  thought 
had  he  been  in  that  position  the  mischief  that  followed  might  have 
been  averted. 

It  was  on  an  early  day  of  her  convalescence  that  little  Sydney 
Munro  invited  his  sister  to  resume  her  old  seat  at  the  piano  and 
sing  to  him  one  of  his  favourite  songs.  Hester  was  still  weak,  and  a 
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little  low-spirited  ; but  it  was  with  a lightening  of  the  heart  that  she 
turned  back  the  lid  of  the  familiar  instrument  to  comply  with  the 
little  fellow’s  request.  She  struck  a few  chords  with  tentative  fingers, 
and  Syd  established  himself  upon  the  settee  with  a sigh  of  relief  and 
expectancy.  With  legs  very  wide  apart  and  blue  eyes  very  wide 
open,  he  smiled  upon  the  artist,  with  intent  to  encourage.  Hester 
smiled,  too,  and  her  spirits  rose. 

The  notes  of  the  piano  rose  clearly  upon  the  stillness  of  the  room, 
the  girl’s  fingers  regaining  strength  and  confidence  as  they  played. 
Her  lips  parted  and  from  her  mind  a note  sprang,  clear  and  true. 
Syd  Munro  waited  for  it,  but  it  did  not  reach  his  ear  ; and  over  his 
face  crept  an  expression  of  puzzled  dismay.  The  disordered  larynx 
had  refused  its  task  ; no  melody  issued  from  the  young  girl’s  parted 
lips,  but  only  an  alien  sound,  broken  and  distorted,  that  quivered 
upon  the  air  for  a second,  and  passed  fleetly  away,  as  if  ashamed. 

Hester  sat  quite  still.  An  expression  of  incredulity  had  flitted 
across  her  face ; it  was  succeeded  by  one  of  dull  despair.  A cold 
fear  touched  her  ; it  took  the  gladness  from  her  eyes,  and  gave  rigid 
lines  to  her  attitude.  She  sat  like  one  frozen.  Her  thoughts 
seemed  frozen,  too. 

The  child  could  not  understand.  He  trotted  across  the  room, 
and  pulled  impatiently  at  his  sister’s  sleeve.  “ Sing  ! sing  ! What 
drefful  singing,  Etty  ! Now  sing  good” 

Sing  good  ! Hester  wondered,  with  a flash  of  foreboding,  if  there 
would  be  any  more  good  singing  for  her  ; but  the  numbness  of  fear  fol- 
lowing upon  her  discovery  was  broken,  and  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of 
appeasing  the  small  autocrat.  Sweets  such  as  his  soul  loved  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  these  Syd  ate ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  with 
an  undercurrent  of  suspicion  as  to  the  motive  which  prompted  such 
generosity.  In  his  dim  child’s  mind  he  felt  that  all  was  not  well. 
Even  in  one’s  youth  one  doubts  the  goddess  of  Plenty  when  she 
holds  out  a frank  hand. 

Hester  spoke  of  her  fears  to  Dr.  Jollie  on  the  occasion  of  his 
next  visit.  She  concealed  as  best  she  could  the  depths  of  her 
anxiety,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  her  tone  a casual  one.  The 
physician  was  superficially  hopeful  and  conveniently  epigrammatic. 
He  spoke  in  paradoxes,  and  Hester’s  heart  sank.  These  "uncom- 
fortable sayings  so  frequently  conceal  truths  still  more  uncomfortable. 
Despite  the  doctor’s  light  assurances — or  perhaps  because  of  them 
— his  visit  left  her  shred  of  the  little  hope  she  had  sought  to 
cherish. 

Dr.  Jollie,  on  leaving,  met  Munro  crossing  the  lawn.  “A  bad 
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case  this  of  Hester’s,  Munro,”  he  exclaimed  in  his  bluff,  almost 
brutal,  fashion. 

Her  father  looked  up  in  alarm.  “ She’s  not  worse  ? Hasn’t  had 
a relapse,  surely  ? ” 

“ A relapse  ! no.  She  is  not  going  to  die — at  least,  not  just  yet.” 
The  doctor  laughed  at  the  perplexed  look  on  the  face  of  Munro,  who  was 
not  quite  able  to  appreciate  his  grim  humour — if  humour  it  could  be 
called.  “ She  imagines  that  she  has  lost  her  voice,  though.  Not  an 
impossibility  by  any  means ; but  it  will  come  back  again  right 
enough.  She’s  had  a cough,  and  she’s  hoarse ; but  she’s  getting 
along  first-rate.  It  will  come  back  in  time  ; all  in  good  time,  Munro. 
Have  a cigar?  Just  got  a box  from  Mortimer.  You  remember 
Mortimer  ? Shouldn’t  wonder  if  these  were  smuggled.  Capital ; 
try  one.  Ha,  ha,  Munro,  you’ve  got  a fit  of  the  blues,  too  ! ” 

“ I shall  not  ask  for  a prescription,”  said  Munro— “ unless  it  be 
that  of  Hester’s  returned  health.”  He  held  out  his  hand  absently, 
and  closed  the  gate  upon  his  hilarious  friend  with  a preoccupied 
face.  The  doctor’s  remark  had  bared  in  his  mind  a world  of  bitter 
thoughts,  and  these  were  not  to  be  easily  quieted.  Hester  without 
her  voice.  As  easy  to  imagine  a lark  without  a song.  He  turned  from 
the  gate  and  went  with  bowed  shoulders  into  the  house. 

In  the  months  that  followed  Hester  learnt  how  true  had  been  her 
forebodings.  Her  singing  voice  had  left  her ; and  it  did  not  return. 
Dr.  Jollie  found  himself  powerless  to  remedy  matters : the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe  lay  beyond  his  ken  ; and  his  philosophical  colleague 
only  hazarded  the  opinion  that  with  better  health  the  girl’s  vocal 
powers  would  probably  become  stronger.  With  the  observant  eye  of 
an  old  lover  Carstairs  had  noticed  that  the  old  free  spring  was  gone 
from  Hester’s  walk  and  the  quick  laughter  from  her  eyes. 

As  the  days  passed  they  marked  an  epoch  in  Hester  Munro’s 
life.  As  plants  shoot  up  in  the  dark,  so  in  its  enforced  silence  her 
nature  developed.  Perhaps  the  development  was  too  rapid : the 
girl’s  body  became  frail,  and  her  mind  not  a little  restless.  She 
thought  too  much ; she  was  too  reserved ; her  old  pleasure  in  fun 
and  frolic  became  a thing  of  the  past,  and  her  laughter  almost,  like 
her  voice,  a sealed  fountain.  Her  nature  developed,  but  within 
limits  too  curtailed.  Unless  provided  with  an  outlet  it  would 
ferment  and  become  bitter. 

The  lighter- hearted  members  of  society  in  the  township  in  turn 
found  their  way  not  to  be  Hester’s  way.  They  could  not  feel  akin 
to  a girl  who  stood  out  from  every  dancing  party  for  an  entire  season, 
and  who  was  reading  history  with  her  father,  report  said,  as  a counter- 
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recreation  ! She  walked  about,  said  lively  Kitty  Crowther,  as  if  there 
were  a death  in  the  house  and  a funeral  dinner  to  get  ready  ! Other 
comments  were  kinder,  some  were  less  kind ; but  neither  these  nor 
the  efforts  made  by  her  friends  to  rouse  her  had  much  effect  upon 
the  girl,  whose  loss  seemed  to  her  more  than  she  could  bear. 

John  Munro’s  attempt  to  cure  his  daughter’s  trouble  was  fashioned 
after  a method  entirely  characteristic  of  him.  With  the  true  shrewd- 
ness of  the  race  that  provides  a question  as  the  answer  to  a question, 
he  set  before  his  daughter’s  too  active  mental  digestion  such  solid 
viands  as  would  absorb  its  every  activity  and  to  spare.  Scott  and 
Macaulay  were  read  aloud  by  him  to  the  family  circle  on  wet  nights — 
read  with  a naive  enjoyment  and  a fervour  which  showed  that  with, 
the  reader,  at  least,  they  were  first  favourites. 

Had  Hester  belonged  to  the  opposite  sex  this  sane  and  straight- 
forward method  might  have  answered  well  enough ; but  being  a 
woman,  and  endowed  with  all  a woman’s  faculty  of  tormenting 
herself,  of  finding  a reminder  of  her  lost  possession  in  all  she  saw, 
heard,  and  took  cognisance  of,  and  sans  the  power  of  concentration, 
which  had  fallen  asleep  with  the  talent  it  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
pended upon,  her  condition  was  not  greatly  improved  by  her  father’s 
efforts  on  her  behalf. 

John  Munro  was  puzzled.  Coming  in  one  evening,  he  found  her 
sitting,  a-weary,  by  the  nursery  fire,  her  charges  all  safe  in  bed,  a red- 
backed  book  in  her  hand.  The  title  of  it  caught  Munro’s  eye,  and 
a moment  sufficed  to  transfer  the  volume  from  Hester’s  listless  hand 
to  the  flames. 

“Why,  father,  it  is  Dr.  Jollie’s  ! What  will  he  say  to  me?”  cried 
Hester  in  dismay.  The  red  fire  caught  the  gay  cover  and  turned  it 
round  in  a delicate  curve  before  her  eyes ; the  yellow  flames  lapped 
over  it,  as  if  laughing  at  her.  “ And  what  am  I to  say  to  him  ? ” 
asked  the  girl. 

“ Send  him  to  me,”  said  John  Munro  sternly.  “ I will  give  him — 
my  opinion  of  his  professional  tact,  and  the  price  of  his  book,  which 
has  found  its  proper  place  ! ” 

The  little  flames  leapt  gleefully,  as  if  to  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. Apparently  they  did  not  find  Schopenhauer’s  pessimistic 
essays  bad  fuel.  They  lit  up  Munro’s  grave  face  and  sincere  eyes. 

“ I did  not  find  very  much  the  matter  with  It,”  Hester  said,  a trifle 
absently. 

“ Then  you  should  have  found  something,  and  would  have  done 
so  a year  ago.  Why,  it  is  enough  to  give  you  the  jaundice,  child ; 
worse  than  ‘Young’s  Night  Thoughts,’  which  Mr.  Oswald  calls  the 
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gloomiest  book  in  the  universe  ! ” So  saying,  the  indignant  pater- 
familias led  her  into  his  sitting-room,  and  taking  down  Macaulay’s 
Essays,  read  the  famous  passage  descriptive  of  the  English  Puritans. 
With  this  to  occupy  her  thoughts  he  sent  her  to  bed,  sitting  down 
himself  to  the  organ,  from  which  he  drew  the  stirring  strains  of  a 
Lutheran  hymn — also  for  his  daughter’s  benefit. 

Hester  accepted  this  treatment  good-humouredly  enough,  but  it 
did  not  lay  the  ghost  of  her  dead  joy,  or  provide  her  with  an  answer 
to  the  riddle  of  her  restless  mind.  She  felt  constrained  to  allow  that 
there  were  interests  in  life  beyond  her  limited  horizon,  and  hopes 
and  ambitions  alien  to  any  she  had  ever  nourished ; but  the  interest 
she  had  lost  still  seemed  to  her  the  best  and  greatest,  partly  because 
its  joys  were  best  known  to  her,  partly  because  about  it  her  nature 
had  been  shaped,  because  in  losing  it  she  had  lost  what  was 
inherent,  a part  of  herself,  and  what  could  not  be  replaced. 

When  she  fell  asleep  at  last,  it  was  to  dream  fitfully.  Her  dreams 
were  of  picnics  among  the  mountains ; of  strange  voices,  voices  that 
spoke  of  things  of  which  she  had  never  before  heard ; and  of  an 
unseen  singer,  who  sang  such  strains  as  moved  the  very  depths  of 
her  heart,  so  that  she  awoke  with  the  tears  still  upon  her  cheeks. 

Chapter  III. 

The  swiftly  passing  Australian  spring-time,  Nature’s  miraculous 
effort  to  hide  in  a few  weeks  all  traces  of  sunburnt  grass,  and 
reclothe  the  plains  in  living  green,  once  again  touched  the  earth. 
With  the  opening  of  each  warm,  misty  day,  as  the  acacia  crept  into 
bloom  and  the  regnant  wattle  blossom  made  the  distance  yellow  in 
the  woodland,  the  young  blood  stirred  anew  in  Hester’s  veins.  As 
Nature  broke  her  bonds  there  came  to  her  a new  and  more 
passionate  yearning  to  break  those  of  the  ^ilence  which  held  her 
soul.  It  was  a cry  for  freedom.  It  was  a cry  which  was  not 
allowed  utterance,  and  therefore  one  that  could  not  be  deadened  or 
turned  aside.  To  utter  is  to  forget;  to  put  into  words  is  to  put  out 
of  thought.  Show  me  the  man  in  whom  memory  is  keen,  and  I 
will  show  you  one  who  has  lacked  a confidant,  or  to  whom  the  gift 
of  expression  has  been  denied. 

Hester’s  whole  being  was  in  harmony  with  the  season — was 
throbbing  with  new  life,  new  energy,  and  with  a new  capacity  for  joy 
and  sorrow.  There  warred  within  her  the  passionate  desire  for  an 
outlet,  which  was  her  heritage  from  her  mother  and  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  gift  which  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  the 
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Scottish  reserve  which  was  also  a part  of  her  nature,  and  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  easing  her  sorrow  by  confiding  it  to 
friend  or  relative. 

The  days  passed  into  one  another  and  faded.  To  Hester  they 
seemed  to  bring  one  long  round  of  prosaic  dulness,  broken  only 
by  fitful  moments  when  her  longing  seemed  too  great  a thing  to  be 
borne,  and  the  life  of  the  little  township  intolerable  in  its  irksome- 
ness. At  such  times  she  sought  the  solitude  of  the  bush,  or  stood 
again  on  the  bridge  by  the  weir.  She  learnt  there  one  of  life's 
bitterest  lessons.  The  skies  that  stretched  themselves  above  her 
head  were  blue,  and  fair,  and  sunny  alway.  They  had  no  know- 
ledge of  her  pain,  or,  having  knowledge,  they  hid  it  well.  The  creek 
had  learnt  no  mourning  note ; it  dragged  its  drowsy  waters  along 
with  the  old  lazy  murmur.  The  wind  that  sang,  sang  only  of  spring 
and  of  the  new,  fresh  joy  of  life.  Nature  was  in  a gladsome  mood. 
‘‘  Come,  joy  with  me  ! ” she  cried  with  a happy  lilt  and  a flourish. 
Hester  offered  her  tears  ; and  she  passed  them  by. 

“ Etty  losted  her  voice  somewheres  once ; now  she  goes  down 
to  the  creek  to  look  about  for  it”;  so  said  little  Sydney  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  excursions.  He  confided  his  discovery  in 
a mysterious  tone  to  the  elephant  in  his  Noah’s  ark — a favourite 
confidant — after  watching  his  sister’s  departing  figure  disappear. 
The  elephant  was  a sympathetic  listener,  but  had  no  counter- 
remark to  make,  and  the  conversation  languished.  In  the  intervals 
of  play  later  on,  however,  the  small  seeker  after  truth  resumed  his 
cogitations  on  the  subject  of  his  sister’s  frequent  rambles.  Etty  was 
different,  he  felt  vaguely,  since  her  voice  got  losted.  He  supposed 
it  must  have  left  a hole,  like  Willie’s  tooth,  when  Dr.  Jollie  took  it 
out  one  day  ; just  to  look  at  it,  he  had  said,  but,  sad  to  relate,  he  had 
forgotten  to  put  it  back.  People  who  forgotted  things  ought  to 
have  no  cake  for  tea ; his  meditations  branched  off  into  this  side- 
issue,  and  his  eyes  grew  grave  over  the  thought  of  the  good  doctor’s 
transgression.  He  felt  quite  sure  Dr.  Jollie  had  not  forfeited  his 
cake  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  witnessed  his  sin — or  on  any 
other  evening.  Of  course,  he  was  grown  up  ; that  made  a difference, 
Syd  allowed ; but  his  sense  of  justice  was  offended  nevertheless. 
Dr.  Jollie  should  have  been  punished,  he  felt,  otherwise  he  might 
behave  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  some  bther  little  boy’s  tooth, 
which  would  be  a pity.  Syd  had  an  awful  vision  of  a Gresham  of 
toothless  little  boys ; fortunately  his  mind  was  as  yet  too  small  to 
allow  it  a full  accommodation,  and  its  horrors  passed  fleetly  away. 
He  thought  again  of  Hester’s  lost  voice,  and  a terrible  fear  flashed 
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into  his  mind.  Perhaps  it  had  fallen  into  the  creek  and  got 
drowned  ! This  solution  of  the  mystery  was  a truly  appalling  one, 
but  Syd  felt  certain  it  was  correct,  otherwise  Etty  would  have  found 
her  lost  possession  long  ago.  She  did  not  “ half-look  ” for  things ; 
she  always  found  them. 

Perhaps  the  tears  that  fell  upon  the  animals  in  Noah’s  ark 
that  afternoon,  and  made  it  ever  afterwards  a difficult  matter  to 
distinguish  between  the  white  sheep  which  was  smudged  with  brown 
and  the  brown  dog  which  was  streaked  with  white,  were  not  the  least 
dolorous  of  any  shed  for  Hester. 

Then  came  a period  of  resoluteness.  Hester  took  up  the  burden 
of  life  with  a new  determination  to  make  the  best  of  it.  She  was 
resolved  that  she  would  form  fresh  interests  and  forget  the  old  loss. 
She  would  force  herself  to  forget.  She  set  herself  to  this  task  with 
an  energy  which  betrayed  her  inexperience  of  the  path  in  which  she 
elected  to  walk,  mapping  out  for  herself,  to  begin  with,  a course  of 
hard  reading,  the  mere  mention  of  which  would  have  burdened  with 
aching  a more  seasoned  head  than  her  own.  This  was  not  enough. 
She  set  herself  also  some  small  task  to  benefit  each  member  of  the 
household  individually ; and,  in  a passion  of  regret  for  a remissness 
in  the  past — which  was  entirely  imaginary — threw  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  performance  of  her  home  duties. 

The  father  watched  this  new  development  with  some  uneasiness. 
It  did  not  deceive  him  or  baffle  in  any  way  his  shrewd  penetrative 
powers.  He  stood  by,  waiting  until  the  fire  should  have  burnt  itself 
out.  It  was  owing  to  entirely  unforeseen  circumstances  that  he  did 
not  look  upon  the  dead  ashes  of  it.  Later  on  he  was  for  a while  at 
fault  to  find  the  reason  why  he  did  not. 

Hester’s  feverish  energy  carried  her  through  a fortnight  of 
^whirling  days,  in  no  one  of  which  she  allowed  herself  a moment  in 
which  to  think.  On  the  last  day  of  that  fortnight  the  fire  began  to 
wane.  As  the  girl  stood  at  the  window  of  the  quiet  nursery  at  night 
it  flickered  and  went  out.  She  shivered,  as  if  with  cold,  and  all  her 
enthusiasm  passed  away.  The  reaction  set  in,  and  a fierce  rebellion 
shook  her.  The  colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
shone  with  a feverish  light.  The  quiet  of  the  house  became  in- 
tolerable, the  soft  breathing  of  the  children  exasperating.  Hester 
went  to  her  own  room  for  a hat,  and  slipped  out  into  the  cool  fresh 
air.  She  ran  swiftly  across  the  paddock  and  towards  the  creek: 
walking  was  not  for  such  a mood  as  this  which  had  come  upon  her. 
The  moon,  coming  out  now  and  again  from  behind  the  drifting 
clouds,  glinted  upon  her  dress  as  she  passed  in  and  out  among  the 
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trees.  An  almost  imperceptible  wind  lifted  the  wavy  hair  about  her 
ears.  The  ground  beneath  her  was  soft  and  warm,  and  did  not 
give  out  the  sound  of  her  feet. 

As  the  moon  sank  back  behind  a drifting  belt  of  purple  there 
came  out  from  among  the  trees  strange  shapes.  They  flitted  past 
the  half-desperate  girl,  laying  eerie  fingers  upon  her  garments  as 
they  passed.  They  threw  strange  backward  glances  at  her,  and 
scattered  their  shadowy  robes  about  her  feet.  Across  her  face  crept 
flickering  mists,  even  as  the  clouds  across  the  moon  ; into  her  eyes 
deep  shadows  crept,  and  fell  asleep  there. 

She  reached  the  little  footbridge  by  the  weir,  ana  naked  there, 
her  breath  coming  very  quickly.  The  untroubled  calm  of  the  place 
struck  a chill  into  her  breast.  It  was  like  the  coldness  of  an  un- 
sympathetic listener.  The  creek  lay  in  the  dark  shadow  ; the  moon 
was  hidden ; the  sky  was  a mass  of  vapoury,  moving  clouds.  Hester 
looked  into  the  dark  water  without  seeing  it.  She  clasped  her  two 
hands  tightly  behind  her,  and  tried  to  quell  her  troubled  thoughts. 
Was  all  her  life  to  be  like  this,  she  asked  herself?  Were  the  weeks, 
and  the  months,  and  the  years  ? . . . Her  head  was  whirling : it 
could  not  take  in  years  to-night ; it  could  not  reckon  months,  or 
take  the  measure  of  a week.  She  felt  she  could  not  live  another 
day  of  such  a kind  as  the  days  just  past. 

No  one  could  help  her — no  one. 

She  looked  at  the  sky.  The  clouds  were  drifting  tranquilly 
above  the  sombre  tree-tops.  They  seemed  to  look  down  at  her 
with  a triumphant  peace,  like  the  face  of  a dead  saint.  To  Hester’s 
excited  fancy  they  formed  themselves  into  a face  indeed,  a face 
with  closed  eyes  and  a smiling  mouth.  She  fancied  it  was  smiling 
into  the  eyes  of  God,  or  enwrapt  in  the  steadfastness  of  a deep  calm, 
unheeding  of  her  pain,  or  of  the  pain  of  a thousand  such  as  she. 
Two  hot  tears  raced  down  the  girl’s  cheeks. 

The  harsh  croaking  of  the  frogs  was  almost  all  that  broke  the 
stillness — that  and  the  half-cynical  laugh  of  a jackass  that  came 
down  to  Hester  through  the  boughs  of  the  eucalyptus,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  door  of  an  old  shearing-shed  that  stood  near. 

The  hour  was  eerie ; but  its  eeriness  was  for  the  time  lost  upon 
Hester.  She  besought  the  hearers,  and  found  not  an  answer  to 
her  beseeching,  but  a languorous  peace,  which  was  the  antithesis  of 
her  mood.  Earth  had  not  any  consolation  to  offer  to  her.  Gresham 
rested  tranquilly  beneath  the  moving  mists.  The  toilers  were 
settling  to  slumber,  and  weary  hearts  were  blessing  the  cool,  quiet 
night.  The  shadows  were  closing  in  among  the  trees.  They  made 
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the  blue  gums  ghostly,  and  gave  an  eerie  note  to  the  faint  wind’s 
sighing.  Afar  lay  the  great  hills.  Upon  them  was  the  greatest 
peace  of  all.  A fragment  of  it  seemed  ever  to  linger  about  and 
to  hover  over  the  little  township  on  the  plain.  Hester  had  felt  a 
little  of  its  influence  all  her  life,  but  she  could  not  accept  it  now. 

As  she  looked  at  the  sky  the  moon  sailed  out  in  a flash  of  sudden 
splendour.  Her  light  fell  in  a cold  white  flood  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  and  dripped  among  the  trees.  It  lent  to  the  dirty  creek 
an  ephemeral  beauty ; its  waters  gleamed  like  those  of  a river  of 
milk.  It  cast  a pale  white  radiance  upon  the  door  that  idly  swung 
and  creaked  ; and  Hester  was  startled  by  a sudden  thrill  of  nervous 
fear.  She  knew  the  tale  the  old  shed  had  to  tell : the  tale  of  eight 
shearers  who,  upon  the  eve  of  a Christmas  long  ago,  drank  arsenic 
unwittingly  and  slept  a sleep  than  which  the  moonlight  or  the  waters 
of  the  weir  were  not  more  cold.  As  the  remembrance  of  the  story 
touched  her  now,  it  broke  the  monotony  of  dull  misery  that  held  her. 
She  forgot  for  a moment  she  was  unhappy,  to  discover  she  was  afraid. 
Fora  moment  she  stood,  as  if  fascinated,  gazing  at  the  gleaming  beauty 
of  the  night,  then  turned  quickly  and  left  the  bridge.  As  she  passed 
the  seat  on  which  Mortimer  had  once  sat  to  listen  to  her  some  odd 
impulse  of  memory  bade  her  look  there.  As  she  did  so  she  started, 
and  almost  cried  aloud.  Standing  in  the  moonlight  was  the  figure 
of  a man,  a figure  entirely  unfamiliar  to  her.  The  stranger  held  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  lifted  it  in  reverence  to  the  beauty  of 
the  night  and  the  pale  peace  of  the  flooded  sky.  His  face  was  a 
strong  one,  and  perhaps  a little  harsh  in  outline,  but  this  harshness 
the  moon’s  light  softened,  and  it  lent  a wonderful  beauty  to  his 
thoughtful  eyes.  Hester  passed  on,  wondering  a little,  but  no  longer 
afraid.  She  felt  with  the  quick  intuition  that  is  the  artist’s  birthright 
that  the  stranger  had  seen  in  the  sky  the  same  lofty,  unapproachable 
gladness  as  had  she  ; it  had  touched  him,  and  his  eyes  were  holden. 
The  thought  gave  her  a strange  comfort.  She  did  not  think  he  had 
noticed  her  ; indeed,  her  thoughts  had  gone  now  from  herself.  Her 
trouble  was  lifted  a little.  The  still  figure  had  given  to  her  troubled 
mind  a little  of  its  stillness.  She  went  quietly  home. 

Robert  Dennis  had  seen  her.  Indeed,  it  had  been  the  girlish  form 
standing  there  alone  and  so  quietly  that  had  first  attracted  him  and 
made  him  pause  by  the  weir.  Her  attitude  of  indifference  to  her 
surroundings  had  made  him  wonder.  If  the  beauty  of  the  night  had 
not  brought  her  there,  what  had  brought  her?  When  the  clouds 
passed,  the  first  white  splendour  of  the  moonlight  had  fallen  upon  her 
face,  and  he  had  understood.  The  misery  on  it,  no  longer  beaten 
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down  and  concealed,  would  have  been  apparent  to  eyes  less  keen 
than  those  of  the  observant  Scotsman,  to  whom  human  nature  had 
long  been  a favourite  study  and  human  misery  a familiar  thing.  He 
had  felt  very  pitiful,  and  had  wondered  what  might  be  at  the  root  of 
the  girPs  trouble ; but  he  had  feared  to  look  too  long  or  too  closely 
at  her  face,  to  spy  upon  a grief  not  meant  for  his  eyes,  and  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  fresh  Australian  night. 
These  had  captivated  him  ; and  the  white  moon  had  bound  him  as 
with  a spell. 

Yet  soon  after  Hester’s  going  he  too  left  the  place.  Her 
proximity  seemed  to  have  added  to  its  charms ; at  any  rate,  he  found 
it  easier  to  leave  when  she  had  left.  He  turned  his  feet  auto- 
matically in  the  direction  of  the  house  at  which  he  was  a visitor ; but 
his  thoughts  were  roving.  They  turned  to  other  lands,  in  which  he 
had  looked  upon  the  same  moon,  and  to  old  thoughts  and  ideals 
which  were  associated  with  the  looking.  He  had  travelled.  There 
came  to  him  visions  of  dusky  temples,  of  wide  deserts,  and  strange 
gods.  He  remembered  dark  faces  and  old  adventures.  Yet  through 
all  his  recollections  ran  one  that  was  new.  Like  a cunningly  twisted 
thread  it  linked  them  together,  so  that  the  end  of  each  of  his 
thoughts  brought  him  back  to  it  afresh.  It  was  the  remembrance  of 
Hester  Munro’s  face,  with  its  expression  of  dumb  pain.  The  remem- 
brance stayed  with  him. 


Chapter  IV. 

It  was  not  possible  for  two  persons  in  Gresham  society  to  remain 
long  strangers  to  each  other,  and  Robert  Dennis  soon  made  Hester’s 
acquaintance.  The  remembrance  of  their  meeting  in  the  white 
moonlight  flashed  into  the  minds  of  both  at  the  moment  of  intro- 
duction ; but  their  words,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  were 
commonplace  enough.  This  second  meeting  took  place  in  a room 
overflowing  with  Gresham  youth  and  wit  and  high  spirits,  and 
Hester  and  Dennis  were  soon  separated.  Yet  each  was  much  in  the 
other’s  thoughts.  Robert  Dennis  made  a notable  figure  in  the  little 
gathering,  and  Hester’s  eyes  were  not  the  only  ones  to  mark  his 
movements.  His  step  had  a decision  which  was  apt  to  draw  one’s 
attention.  It  was  the  step  of  a man  who  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
would  not  waste  any  time  in  getting  it.  Robert  Dennis  never 
lounged;  he  had  not  learnt  the  art.  His  face  said  that  he  had  learnt 
the  shortness  of  life  and  the  advisability  of  turning  one’s  time  to 
speedy  account.  Purpose  was  written  all  over  it.  His  eyes  were 
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deep  set  and  had  a trick  of  looking  straight  in  front  of  them,  as  if 
they  saw  there  an  end  to  all  things  and  a goal — the  only  goal  worth 
attaining,  and  the  one  toward  which  he  was  striving.  He  struck  one 
as  a man  not  lightly  to  be  turned  aside  from  any  end  he  might  have 
in  view ; and  it  was  only  the  gentleness  of  his  smile  that  saved  his 
firm  lips  from  harshness.  He  carried  himself  resolutely  and  spoke 
little.  What  he  did  say  was  to  the  point. 

To  Hester,  in  her  period  of  irresoluteness  and  mental  trial,  his 
personality  appealed  strongly.  Here  was  a man  who,  robbed  of  one 
career  at  sun-dawn,  would  by  eventide  have  set  himself  another. 
Hester  felt  instinctively  that  Mr.  Dennis  was  more  given  to  looking 
forward  than  to  looking  backward.  Probably  he  had  solved  his  pro- 
blem long  ago,  once  for  all,  and  was  now  devoting  his  time  to  a perfect- 
ing of  the  solution.  He  would  not  be  likely  to  make  a reconsideration 
of  the  problem  a part  of  his  daily  rigime . He  was  not  a man  to 
waste  a moment  in  a useless  regret.  She  wondered  how  long  he 
would  stay  in  Gresham.  He  was  a student  and  a traveller  she  had 
heard.  She  supposed  he  had  taken  the  little  township  in  passing,  to 
look  up  his  old  friend,  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
would  soon  be  leaving  it  again.  She  chid  herself  for  her  foolish- 
ness in  feeling  regret  at  the  thought  of  his  departure,  and  gave  her 
attention  elsewhere. 

Robert  Dennis  had  heard  much  of  Hester’s  life.  He  knew  now 
what  had  given  its  look  of  sorrow  to  her  face,  and  he  sympathised, 
although  he  thought  her  grief  disproportionate.  She  ought  to  be 
provided  with  a new  aim  of  existence.  What  might  not  a girl  of 
such  intelligence  do  with  her  life ; a girl,  too,  with  such  a capacity 
for  suffering,  with  so  noble  yet  simple  a nature  ? Hester’s  simplicity 
of  mien  and  gesture  was  her  chiefest  attraction  in  his  eyes.  He  liked 
her  unaffected  manners  and  direct  way  of  speaking.  He  credited 
her  with  an  ability  to  look  below  the  surface  of  things  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  take  life  seriously. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  they  exchanged  a few  words. 
Someone  had  pulled  back  a window  blind  in  passing,  and  a broad 
flash  of  moonlight  fell  across  the  floor  in  front  of  Hester’s  feet. 
Dennis  was  standing  near  her.  “ The  Australian  skies  are  beautiful,” 
he  said,  as  he  adjusted  the  blind,  “ but  they  make  one  feel  very 
lonely.” 

“I  suppose  because  one  can  see  so  much  of  them,  and  they 
stretch  so  far,”  said  Hester. 

“ They  grow  a little  monotonous  ? ” Dennis  answered  her  tone 
more  than  her  words. 
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“ Everything  grows  a little  monotonous  at  times,”  said  she, 
quietly. 

“Everything  need  not.”  Dennis  was  not  looking  at  her,  and  his 
tone  seemed  careless.  “ Life  is,  after  all,  what  one  makes  it.” 

“ And  if  one  can  make  nothing  of  it  ? ” Hester  asked  him,  with 
a quaint  look. 

Dennis  smiled.  “ There  remains  the  manner  of  the  making.  A 
great  deal  may  have  gone  to  make  the  nothing.” 

Hester  hardly  understood  him.  She  brought  him  back  to  the 
primary  point.  “ About  the  monotony ? ” 

“ Life  need  not  be  monotonous  unless  one  choose  to  make  it  so,” 
said  Dennis,  drawing  his  eyebrows  into  a straight  line  as  he  spoke. 

“ One  might  not  be  consulted  as  to  the  making.”  The  words  held 
a sigh,  and  Dennis  had  to  resist  a desire  to  comfort,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  he  felt  would  be  an  impertinence.  He  answered,  in  a 
tone  which  was  sternly  matter-of-fact,  “I  do  not  think  that  ever 
happens.” 

Hester  in  her  heart  thought  it  did  happen,  but  she  did  not  say  so. 
She  was  silent  for  a moment.  Then  she  turned  to  him  with  a glance 
half  smiling,  half  questioning.  “ The  ray  of  moonlight  that  fell  just 
now — you  thought  it  beautiful,  did  you  not  ? But  if  it  were  to  fall 
across  your  path — the  same  little  streak,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
way — to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and  the  day 
after  that ” 

“ Well  ? ” She  had  paused,  and  he  was  waiting. 

“ The  proceeding  would  grow  slightly  monotonous  ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“It  would  grow  monotonous.  You  could  not  alter  matters. 
You  could  not  make  of  the  moonbeam  anything  but  a moon- 
beam—could  you  ? What  could  you  do,  then,  to  escape  the 
monotony  ? ” 

Hester  was  wanted  elsewhere  at  this  moment.  She  had  only 
time  to  hear  his  reply  before  leaving  him.  His  tone  was  half 
whimsical  as  he  gave  it  to  her.  “I  do  not  know,  but  I think, 
perhaps,  I should  study  a little  the  moon  that  sent  the  beam. 
The  study  would  break  the  monotony,  and  afterwards — well,  I 
might  be  able  to  make  of  the  moonbeam  something  more  than  a 
moonbeam.” 

She  went  away,  and  he  did  not  see  her  again  that  night.  After- 
wards he  wondered  that  he  had  managed  to  talk  so  much  in  so 
fleeting  a moment;  wondered  also  if  he  had  nut  been  a trifle 
didactic. 
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Not  until  the  following  morning  did  Hester  recollect  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  recommended  to  study  the  moon — she  inferred  — 
as  a cure  for  discontent  ! 

Although  impulse  was  not  a salient  feature  of  Robert  Dennis’s 
character,  he  won  an  entrance  to  the  Munro  household  in  a much 
shorter  space  of  time  than  that  spent  by  Maurice  Mortimer  in 
attaining  the  same  object. . His  motive  was  not  akin — or,  at  least, 
not  consciously  akin— to  that  which  had  prompted  the  susceptible 
Irishman.  Dennis  did  not  imagine  himself  to  be  in  love  with 
Hester.  He  admired  her,  and  she  interested  him.  How  much 
he  admired  her  and  in  how  great  a measure  she  interested  him 
he  did  not  think  of  asking  himself ; nor  did  he  make  the  discovery 
until  he  thought  of  leaving  Gresham,  and  with  it  her  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  designate  in  his  own  mind  as  his  girl-pupil. 

Hester  speedily  became  his  pupil.  She  was  in  a peculiarly 
receptive  state  of  mind  when  the  Scottish  student  crossed  her  path. 
The  old  interest  destroyed,  her  whole  being  was  crying  eagerly  for 
a new  one.  Robert  Dennis,  talented,  cultured,  travelled,  almost 
unconsciously  fell  into  the  attitude  of  adviser  and  teacher,  and 
supplied  that  interest.  The  soil  was  good,  and  he  very  willing  to 
sow  seed  thereupon.  He  opened  Hester’s  eyes  to  the  beauties 
about  her ; he  did  more.  With  an  infinite  patience  and  a tact  too 
delicate  to  be  apparent  he  led  her  step  by  step  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  in  art  and  literature.  The  delight  he 
experienced  in  training  the  girl’s  quick  mind,  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  her  mental  development  filled  him,  ought  to  have  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  state  of  his  affections ; but  they  did  not.  Mr.  Dennis 
was  not  of  an  introspective  nature.  He  was  not  greatly  interested  in 
the  processes  by  which  his  mind  arrived — or  did  not  arrive — at  its 
conclusions.  He  would  have  said,  probably,  had  you  put  the  question 
to  him,  that  his  own  mind  appeared  to  him  to  be  too  narrow  a field 
upon  which  to  expend  his  energies.  He  preferred  the  study  of 
humanity  as  a whole  to  that  of  himself,  a mere  unit.  If  it  did 
not  happen  to  him  ever  to  state  this  preference  of  his,  he  never- 
theless held  it. 

Under  his  tuition  Hester’s  old  spirit  of  joy  and  youth  came  back 
to  her  in  a great  measure.  She  was  happy — or  believed  herself  to 
be  so,  which  with  a woman  amounts  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
The  memory  of  her  deprivation  faded  from  her  mind.  Her  thoughts 
were  too  much  occupied  with  new  images,  new  ideas,  new  limitations, 
to  expend  themselves  in  regrets  which  now  seemed  as  dead  and  use- 
less as  last  year’s  flowers.  Her  new  intellectual  pleasure  was  so  keen 
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as  to  obliterate  almost  entirely  the  remembrance  of  any  pain.  The 
days  came  in  and  went  out  in  a maze  of  tranquil  content,  and  Hester 
was  satisfied.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  ask  herself  in  what  measure 
her  content  depended  upon  her  instructor,  and  in  what  measure  upon 
the  novelty  and  interest  of  the  truths  wherein  he  instructed  her. 
There  came  a day  when  she  should  have  asked  herself  that  question, 
and  did  not ; and  another  in  which  she  asked  it,  and  felt  afraid. 

Old  Andrew  Carmichael  saw  the  end  of  the  romance  long  before 
either  of  the  chief  actors  in  it  did.  He  told  John  Munro  he  would 
be  losing  his  eldest  daughter  ; but  the  storekeeper  merely  remarked 
that  he  hoped,  instead,  to  gain  a son.  The  old  man  shook  his  head. 
He  thought  it  unlikely  the  young  savant  would  be  content  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  little  township.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, put  his  thoughts  into  words. 

The  summer  sun  was  beating  down  on  the  low  roofs  of  Gresham 
when  Robert  Dennis  discovered  just  how  much  Hester  Munro  was 
to  him.  The  knowledge  disquieted  him.  All  his  calm  fled,  and  his 
well-ordered  thoughts  were  turned  to  chaos.  He  spent  a day  of 
indecision  and  a night  of  torment.  On  that  day  he  did  not  go 
near  Hester. 

On  the  following  evening  he  met  her  by  the  little  bridge  by  the  weir, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  solitude.  She  had  Sydney  with 
her  and  was  in  a gay  mood.  Her  face  changed  as  he  came  near  to 
her.  “You  are  in  trouble.  What  is  the  matter?”  she  cried. 

“ Nothing— except  that  I love  you,”  said  he,  bluntly. 

Hester  looked  at  him,  and  then  at  the  creek.  The  shimmer  of 
the  water — or  something  else — filled  her  eyes  with  tears.  Through 
them  she  saw  Gresham  as  it  was  to  her  before  the  coming  of  the 
man  at  her  side.  She  saw  it  as  it  would  be  after  his  going.  It  all 
seemed  very  plain  and  simple;  and  her  answer  was  plain  and 
simple,  too. 

“ That  need  not  trouble  you,”  she  said,  “since  I love  you.” 

Little  Syd  thought  it  was  all  dreadfully  stupid. 

Chapter  V. 

They  were  married,  and  went  to  Mount  Macedon  for  their 
honeymoon.  A house  had  been  taken  in  Gresham,  to  the  surprise 
of  Andrew  Carmichael  and  many  others  besides,  and  the  little 
Munros  ran  in  and  out  of  it  several  times  a day,  during  the  absence 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  to  see  that  all  was  right  for  the  home- 
coming. When  Hester  proposed  Gresham  as  their  future  home 
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Dennis  had  not  demurred.  The  township  was  within  easy  distance 
of  the  University  city,  and  his  work  was  not  such  as  to  make  residence 
in  Melbourne  obligatory.  He  was  desirous  of  settling  down  to  a 
long  period  of  research  and  private  study ; Gresham  would  suit  him 
as  well  for  the  present  as  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  his  wife 
would  be  near  her  people.  What  might  be  necessary  in  the  future 
could  be  decided  in  the  future. 

John  Munro  was  relieved  at  the  ready  acquiescence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  and  Hester  was  more  than  grateful.  She  entered  upon  her 
new  life  with  a light  heart  and  a firm  determination  to  recompense 
her  husband  for  all  he  had  done  for  her.  Dennis  half  divined  this 
determination,  and  was  secretly  somewhat  amused  by  it.  He  was 
touched,  nevertheless,  and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  explain  to 
her  that  his  labours  had  been  their  own  reward.  To  a woman  of 
Hester’s  calibre  this  explanation  could  only  appear  in  the  light  of 
a further  generosity.  It  was  in  her  nature  to  be  grateful,  and  her 
husband’s  disavowal  only  increased  her  sense  of  obligation. 

The  weeks  at  Macedon  were  very  happy  ones,  perhaps  the  most 
happy  of  Hester’s  life.  Her  greatest  content  came  to  her  there  ; 
but  there  came  to  her  also  the  supremest  moment  of  her  life,  the 
moment  when  her  whole  nature  was  tested  and  put  to  the  proof. 
That  moment  came  upon  her  very  quickly  and  with  but  little 
warning. 

It  was  during  the  last  week  of  their  stay  that  Dennis  broke  in 
upon  his  wife  suddenly,  with  some  little  elation  visible  on  his  face. 
His  tidings  did  not  seem  to  him  very  momentous,  but  he  knew  they 
would  give  Hester  pleasure.  She  was  writing  a letter,  and  looked 
up  at  his  entrance. 

“ Schmiedt  says  it  is  all  nonsense  about  the  loss  of  your  voice, 
Hester,”  he  began,  without  preamble.  “ He  says  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  recovered.” 

Hester  Dennis’s  face  went  white  as  snow. 

Dennis  was  alarmed.  “ Why,  Hester,  I thought  it  would  please 
you  ! What  is  the  matter  ? ” 

She  hardly  knew  herself.  Strange  feelings  had  taken  possession 
of  her.  She  fought  them  bravely,  and  the  colour  began  to  ebb  back 
to  her  cheeks.  “ I do  not  know  ” she  said ; “ I felt  afraid  for  a 
moment,  but  the  feeling  has  left  me.” 

“ I should  not  have  been  so  abrupt,”  said  he,  contritely.  “ I 
thought  only  of  pleasing  you.  You  felt  the  loss  so  much,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  in  my  company  the  matter  may  be 
remedied.” 
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“ It  was  remedied  long  ago  ...  in  your  company,”  said  Hester. 
She  spoke  as  much  to  herself  as  to  him. 

Dennis  flushed  with  pleasure.  “ But  the  recovery  of  your  singing 
powers  would  not  make  you  exactly  unhappy?  You  had  better 
come  and  see  Dr.  Schmiedt  now,  while  he  is  disengaged  and  in  the 
right  humour.  I should  like  to  hear  you  sing,  Hester.  It  does  not 
seem  natural  that  you  should  be  dumb.  Come  away.  Your  letter 
can  wait.” 

Hester  went  with  him,  and  the  great  moment  came  very  near. 

Dr.  Schmiedt’s  verdict  was  a favourable  one.  His  treatment, 
which  seemed  absurdly  simple  and  speedy,  was  successful,  and 
Hester  Dennis  recovered  her  voice.  It  was  possible,  the  specialist 
said,  she  might  have  recovered  it  eventually  in  any  case  ; nevertheless, 
he  added  her  case  to  his  list — a sufficiently  long  one — of  remarkable 
cures. 

The  voice  that  came  back  to  Hester  was  superior  to  that  which 
she  had  formerly  possessed,  remarkable  as  it  had  been.  She  sang 
at  a concert  arranged  by  the  visitors,  and  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  hotel  at  which  she  and  her  husband  were  staying ; and  Dennis 
was  astonished,  and  perhaps  a little  dismayed,  at  the  striking  powers 
she  displayed  and  the  sensation  they  caused  in  the  assembly.  He 
did  not  need  to  be  told  how  marvellous  they  were  ; but  he  was  told 
again  and  again. 

The  accompanist,  an  enthusiastic  little  German,  impressed  the 
fact  upon  him  at  the  close  of  the  evening.  “ Mrs.  Dennis — she  is 
wonderful  ! ” he  declared  earnestly.  “ She  might  be  among  the 
singers  of  the  world — with  but  some  training.  She  ought  to  enter 
the  profession.” 

“ Mrs.  Dennis  will  not  enter  the  profession,”  said  her  husband 
quietly.  His  tone  held  a suggestion  of  coldness,  and'  the  German 
went  away  obviously  chagrined.  His  reception  did  not  deter  other 
persons  from  making  the  same — for  the  most  part  involuntary — 
remark,  and  Dennis  felt  his  temper  shortening,  a rare  occurrence 
with  him.  “ Mrs.  Dennis  has  not,  of  course,  any  intention  of 
entering  the  profession,”  he  repeated,  and  the  remark  had  to  reach 
Hester’s  ears.  She  was  called  upon  to  corroborate  the  statement ; 
and  this  she  did  in  even  tones,  but  with  such  a rush  of  passionate 
anger  and  rebellion  at  her  heart  as  she  had  not  thought  herself 
capable  of  feeling.  She  left  the  hall  quickly  and  went  upstairs  to 
her  own  sitting-room. 

When  Robert  joined  her  she  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
with  short,  excited  steps.  He  threw  himself  into  an  armchair  with 
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a sigh,  and  pushed  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead.  The  glance  he 
cast  towards  his  wife  was  a little  curious  and  a little  doubtful.  A 
subtle  constraint  was  in  the  air.  He  did  not  find  it  easy  to  speak  to 
Hester,  and  he  felt  vexed  with  himself  that  he  did  not  find  it  easy. 
He  wondered  of  what  she  was  thinking,  and  felt  vaguely  angry  he 
could  not  share  her  thoughts.  Then  there  came  to  him  a sorrowful 
pity,  and  his  anger  passed  away. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Hester  ? ” 

The  simple  words  touched  her  heart  and  loosed  all  that  was 
pent  therein.  She  turned  suddenly  in  her  walk  and  leant  against 
the  window.  Her  eyes  were  dark ; they  were  aching  with  the  tears 
she  could  not  shed.  She  looked  at  Dennis  pleadingly.  Her  face 
was  in  the  shadow ; he  could  not  see  the  lines  of  agony  upon  it  or 
the  trembling  of  her  lips.  “ Why  can  I not  enter  the  profession  ? ” 
she  cried.  “ Is  there  any  reason  why  I should  not  become  a great 
singer  ? I can ; I know  I can.  I must.  Everyone  shall  hear  me. 
I will  sing,  and  everyone  shall  listen.  You  need  not  speak.  It  is 
impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  I was  born  simply  that  I might 
sing.  There  is  not  a nerve  in  my  body  that  does  not  tell  me  so.  I 
may  be  the  greatest  singer  of  Australia ; Professor  Huber  told  me 
so.  I may  be  one  of  the  singers  of  the  world.  Why  should  I not  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  against  it  ? ” 

“ Only  that  you  are  my  wife,”  Robert  Dennis  said  quietly. 

All  the  passion  died  out  of  her  face.  She  hung  her  head  as  if 
she  were  very  tired.  It  was  quite  true ; she  was  his  wife.  She  had 
forgotten  the  fact,  but  she  was  his  wife. 

The  desolateness  of  her  attitude  touched  Dennis  deeply,  but  he 
restrained  himself,  and  when  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  quite 
calm.  He  put  a chair  for  her  and  bade  her  sit  down.  He  sat 
quietly  beside  her,  and  strove  to  clear  his  mind  and  regard  the 
matter  dispassionately.  He  perceived  she  had  rights  which  ought 
to  be  conceded  to  her  ; he  could  not  quite  determine  what  they 
were,  but  he  resolved  to  give  to  her  at  least  the  right  to  choose  her 
own  life,  regardless  of  his  own  claims.  These  claims  he  saw  were 
later  ones,  and  had  existence  only  because  the  first  and  stronger 
claims  had  slumbered  for  a time.  He  wished  to  be  very  just. 

“ Let  us  look  at  the  matter  quietly  and  in  a practical  light,”  he 
said  painfully.  “You  may  be  a singer,  Hester,  if  you  wish  ; and  I 
will  own  I believe  you  might  be  a great  one.  Otherwise  there  need 
have  been  no  problem  to  consider.  There  is  only  one  obstacle  in 
the  way  ; I have  stated  it,  but  I withdraw  it  now.  You  need  not 
let  it  stand  in  your  way.  I put  it  aside.” 
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He  paused,  but  she  did  not  speak.  The  lamp  shone  on  their 
two  faces.  Hester’s  was  full  of  a joy  which  she  found  more  painful 
than  her  despair  had  been.  She  put  up  her  hand  to  shield  it  from 
the  speaker.  She  did  not  see  how  deeply  he  was  moved. 

“ You  may  be  a great  singer,”  he  continued,  “ but  you  will 
understand,  Hester,  easily,  the  way  you  will  walk  in  will  not  be  my 
way.  You  will  walk  in  it  alone.  It  is  quite  impossible  it  should  be 
otherwise. 

“ We  will  say  you  choose  this  way.  Your  first  step  will  be  to 
have  your  voice  trained ” 

He  paused  again,  but  she  had  only  sighed  in  the  ecstasy  of  the 
thought  of  it,  and  he  went  on  in  the  same  calm  voice.  “ That  will 
be  the  work  of  years,  and  will  need  to  be  your  only  work.  When  it 
is  over  your  life  will  begin.  It  will  be  a public  life,  and  I suppose 
it  is  an  attractive  one.  You  will  travel  here,  there,  everywhere. 
You  will  be  spoken  of,  you  will  be  celebrated,  you  will  be  beloved. 
Your  work  will  be  everything  to  you.  I suppose  it  is  enough.  No 
one  could  wish  for  your  happiness  more  earnestly  than  I do,  Hester. 
I would  lay  down  my  life  to  ensure  it.” 

“ And  you — what  will  you  do  in  the  meantime  ? ” 

“ In  the  meantime,  and  in  every  other  time,  I shall  walk  on  in 
my  own  way.  You  do  not  understand.  I give  you  back  your 
freedom.  Without  it,  it  is  impossible  you  should  be  what  you  wish 
to  be.” 

Hester  looked  at  him  questioningly,  and  the  joy  died  out  of  her 
eyes.  There  crept  into  them  a shadow  of  foreboding.  “Why 
cannot  we  be  together  ? ” Her  voice  held  a keen  note  of  anxiety. 
She  began  to  tremble  ; but  she  clasped  her  hands  to  keep  them  still. 
“I  am  your  wife;  you  have  just  said  so,”  she  said;  “nothing  can 
alter  that.” 

Someone  passing  up  the  stair  outside  hummed  lightly ; the  soft 
sound  crept  into  the  room  and  mingled  with  the  even  tones  of  the 
man’s  voice  when  he  spoke.  “ Will  you  walk  in  my  way  ? ” he 
asked  her.  “ Hester,  you  must  think  what  my  life  is ; it  is  the 
quiet  life  of  the  student,  it  is  the  life  of  the  observer  of  men,  it  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  concerts  or  platforms,  or  with  those  who 
have  to  do  with  them.  You  cannot  be  my  wife  and  be  a public 
singer  too.  The  duties  are  not  compatible.  As  my  wife  you  can 
only  be — the  Prima  Donna  of  Gresham.  Is  the  field  large  enough 
for  you  ? ” 

She  did  not  answer.  He  rose  abruptly  and  paced  the 
room. 
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“I  can  see  you  are  not  convinced.  Look  at  the  matter  in  a 
different  way,  Hester.  Look  at  the  career  you  wish  to  enter  upon. 
Can  you  imagine  it  mine  ? Shall  I give  up  my  books,  my  studies, 
my  privacy,  my  ambition,  to  wander  with  you  from  one  concert-room 
to  another,  from  one  continent  to  another?  No;  the  part  is  hardly 
one  I should  care  to  play.  I must  live  my  life.  I do  not  care  to  be 
but  the  second  interest  in  a woman’s  thoughts,  even  if  the  woman 
be  my  wife.  I do  not  believe  you  would  respect  me  if  I were  willing 
so  to  submerge  myself,  Hester.” 

His  voice  had  lost  its  calm.  The  last  words  were  spoken  with 
some  bitterness.  “ I understand  you,”  Hester  said  heavily.  “ It  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  you,  of  course.” 

The  lamplight  flitted  upon  Dennis’s  face  as  he  paced  up  and 
down.  He  did  not  notice  it,  or  the  brilliant  moths  that  fluttered 
their  wings  against  the  shade.  The  room  seemed  to  him  to  be  full 
of  grey  clouds.  He  felt  half  rebellious  and  half  impatient  at  this 
new  and  unlooked-for  problem  which  had  sprung  up  in  front  of  his 
feet.  The  matter  did  not  seem  to  him,  with  his  scholarly  aversion 
to  all  having  the  taint  of  publicity,  and  with  his  sense  of  the  solemnity 
of  life,  at  all  worthy  the  importance  it  had  managed  to  assume.  Art 
was  very  well  in  its  way ; but  at  the  core  of  the  world  lay  deeper 
things.  Thus  his  thoughts  ran.  Then  through  the  clouds  Hester’s 
white  face  looked  wistfully,  and  the  problem  was  to  be  studied 
again. 

“You  had  better  go  to  bed,”  he  said.  “You  are  tired.  We 
can  talk  about  this  to-morrow.  It  is  a pity  we  started  the  subject 
to-night.” 

“I  could  not  have  waited.  It  is  best  to  have  it  over  now.” 
Hester’s  tone  was  breathless  and  impatient.  “We  must  decide 
now — everything.” 

“ Very  well.”  He  leant  against  the  table,  but  did  not  look  at 
her.  “ It  is  for  you  to  decide,  Hester.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  you  I love  you.  I think  you  know.  I love  you  so  much 
that  I will  not  influence  you  by  a feather’s  weight.  Choose  your 
own  life  and  career — choose  what  will  make  you  happy.  I am 
willing  to  bear  the  blame,  if  any  blame  attach  itself  to  your  decision. 
You  are  free.  You  may  be  Hester  Dennis  and  my  wife ; or  you 
may  be  again  Hester  Munro  and  free  to  become  what  you  will. 
Choose  for  yourself.” 

No  plea  he  could  have  brought  before  her  could  have  bound  her 
to  him  as  strongly  as  did  this  renunciation  of  all  claim  upon  her. 
A film  gathered  before  Hester’s  eyes  and  a choking  sensation  rose 
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into  her  throat.  “ Let  me  think  a little,”  she  said,  hoarsely.  She 
brushed  past  him,  and,  opening  the  window,  stepped  into  the 
balcony.  He  did  not  follow  her.  He  began  to  adjust  the  lamp- 
shade with  an  extreme  nicety  ; but  he  did  not  see  it  at  all. 

Hester  was  battling  against  the  bonds  that  wound  themselves 
about  her.  The  moon  looked  pitilessly  down  on  her  still  figure 
as  she  stood,  hands  hanging  at  her  sides,  gazing  into  the  eyes  of 
her  desolation.  The  Future  rose  and  beckoned  to  her  with  a 
sorrowful  smile;  the  Past  spread  before  her  its  book  of  remem- 
brance, and  bade  her  read  therein.  She  looked,  and  she  read ; 
and  she  knew  her  decision  even  while  she  battled  against  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

The  girl’s  reasoning  was  very  simple,  and  in  a great  measure 
her  process  of  reasoning  was  an  unconscious  one.  She  hardly 
understood  the  forces  warring  within  her : the  artist’s  craving  for 
expression  and  recognition,  the  woman’s  pity  and,  perhaps,  her  love  ; 
the  warm,  free  blood  of  the  Australian,  the  self-repression  of  the 
Scot.  To  Hester  the  problem  seemed  a sufficiently  simple  one. 
She  must  choose  between  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong. 
What  was  right  was  her  duty  to  her  husband  ; what  was  wrong 
was  to  please  herself.  Perhaps  she  hardly  went  as  far  as  this  in 
her  reasoning.  It  was  just  a choice  between  what  was  pleasant  and 
what  was  not  pleasant.  The  most  painful  path,  to  women  of  her 
nature,  is  at  once  decided  upon  as  the  right  one  and  the  one 
wherein  they  must  force  their  feet  to  walk.  Hester  was  not  long 
in  coming  to  this  decision.  The  right  way  was  that  which  led 
farthest  from  her  hopes.  Gratitude  as  well  as  duty  bade  her  walk 
therein. 

A cold  despair  crept  into  her  heart.  Just  for  a little  while  she 
would  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  ; but  not  for  always.  It  could  not  be 
but  that  a day  of  release  would  dawn  for  her.  Many  troubles  came 
in  life ; but  one  could  always  look  forward  to  the  day  when  one 
would  see  the  last  of  them.  One  could  not  walk  in  a troublous  way 
without  an  end  in  sight.  One  day  the  end  must  come. 

A pale,  fleet  moonbeam  touched  her  brow,  and  she  awoke  to  the 
full  bitterness  of  the  truth  she  had  to  face — to  this  road  was  not  any 
end ; unless,  indeed,  the  end  that  lay  in  the  fingers  of  Death. 

Hester  realised  that  ills  existed  in  life  which  were  as  long  as  life 
itself.  She  saw  the  next  world  in  a new  light,  as  a place  whereto  one 
might  travel,  leaving  one’s  mistakes  behind.  The  thought  took  her 
breath  away.  A look  of  rapture  lit  her  face.  After  all,  to  live  nobly 
was  something,  and  to  face  death  with  a glad  heart  seemed  very 
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good.  Her  eyes  shone.  They  saw,  not  the  long,  long  road,  but  the 
last  step  of  it.  Her  lips  moved  ; they  tasted  the  glory  of  a sublime 
self-sacrifice.  The  moon  shone  on  her  face  and  saw  it  transfigured. 
She  clasped  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  triumph.  She  would  walk, 
over  her  own  heart,  towards  the  end. 

When  the  moon  looked  at  her  later  her  head  was  hanging.  The 
shadows  were  behind  it,  and  they  seemed  to  be  murmuring  in  her 
ears.  She  saw  little  Gresham  with  its  straggling  houses,  its  quaint 
churches,  its  ghostly  trees.  She  heard  the  weird  and  wandering 
note  of  the  magpie  across  the  sunburnt  plains,  and  the  laughter 
of  the  children  that  played  in  the  streets.  Now  the  moonlight  was 
come  and  the  night  was  opening  her  wings.  Gresham  was  very 
peaceful,  and  the  hearts  were  leal  and  simple  that  slept  in  her 
peace.  She  would  be  Prima  Donna  of  Gresham  anyway.  He 
had  said  so. 

The  window  swung  open,  and  closed;  she  had  passed  into  the 
room. 

The  moon  was  shining  still  without.  It  found  a tear  upon  the 
balcony,  clear  and  round  and  glistening,  and  turned  it  into  a pearl. 

But  when  the  morrow  came  it  was  only  a tear. 
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SAMUEL  BUTLER  AND  HIS 
“ HUDIBRAS." 


EVENTEENTH-CENTURY  literature  is  intimately  and  pecu- 


O liarly  associated  with  seventeenth-century  history.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642  almost  everything  that  was  written 
took  its  colouring  from  the  troubles  that  distracted  the  times. 
Milton,  the  master  spirit  of  the  age,  had  no  sooner  given  ominous 
mutterings  of  the  storm  that  was  imminent  than  he  threw  aside  his 
singing  robes  and  consecrated  his  pen  in  noble  sacrifice  to  the 
interests  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  his  country.  And 
Milton’s  action  at  this  crisis  is  representative.  Here  and  there  a 
solitary  singer,  like  Robert  Herrick,  or  a dreamer  of  pleasant  dreams, 
like  Izaak  Walton,  lived  and  wrote  in  his  Arcadian  bower,  unmoved 
by  the  Babel  of  contentious  voices  around  him  ; but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  literature  of  this  momentous  period  in  our  history  is,  first 
and  foremost,  polemical  in  character. 

With  the  Restoration  Letters,  in  the  more  specific  sense  of  the 
term,  revived ; but  for  many  years  to  come  almost  every  writer  of 
name  continued  to  reflect  from  one  standpoint  or  another  the  great 
national  upheaval  behind  him.  To  attempt  to  read  the  “ Samson 
Agonistes  ” of  Milton,  or  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” of  Bunyan,  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
written,  were  to  rob  them  of  that  intensity  and  individuality  of 
expression  which  is  the  breath  by  which  they  live.  Similarly  the 
scathing  satire  of  Dryden’s  polished  verse  and  the  inexhaustible  wit 
of  the  author  of  “ Hudibras  ” become  innocuous  and  pointless 
divorced  from  the  history  of  the  times  that  gave  them  birth. 

When  the  reign  of  “ the  Saints  ” ended  in  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and  the  Royalists,  in  their  riotous  exultation,  rode  rough-shod  over 
their  fallen  and  discomfited  foe,  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  in  the 
way  of  satire  would  come  amiss,  provided  only  it  served  to  accentuate 
the  situation  and  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  erstwhile  dictators  of  the 
national  conscience.  When,  therefore,  Samuel  Butler,  in  the  very 
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Dick  of  time,  doled  out  his  irresistible  burlesque  on  the  fanaticism 
of  the  sectaries  he  found  an  enthusiastic  public  to  his  hand. 

Looking  back  from  the  years  of  disaster  and  dishonour  that 
followed,  the  appearance  of  “ Hudibras  ” seems  to  us  to  indicate 
with  exactness  the  high-water  mark  of  the  triumph  of  the  loyal 
subjects  of  Charles  II. 

If  we  may  take  Mr.  Pepys’s  word  for  it,  as  good  be  out  of  England 
in  his  day  as  be  unacquainted  with  “Hudibras.” 

To  acknowledge  oneself  insensible  to  its  humour  required  some 
courage  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  aspired  to  be  regarded  as  a 
figure  in  society.  Those  of  us  who  have  attacked  the  satire  again 
and  again,  and  have  despaired  of  making  anything  of  a chaos  of  wit 
50  prodigious  and  so  involved,  should  find  satisfaction,  therefore,  in 
Mr.  Pepys’s  reiterated  confidences  of  a like  experience. 

Towards  the  end  of  1662  he  writes  in  his  diary  : “We  fell  into 
discourse  of  a new  book  of  drollery  in  use,  called  * Hudebras,’  and 
I would  needs  go  find  it  out,  and  met  with  it  at  the  Temple ; it  cost 
me  2 s.  6d.  But  when  I come  to  read  it,  it  is  so  silly  an  abuse  of 
the  Presbyter  Knight  going  to  the  warrs  that  I am  ashamed  of  it ; 
and  by  and  by,  meeting  at  Mr.  Townsend’s  at  dinner,  I sold  it  to 
him  for  18^”  A month  later  he  tells  us  he  is  constrained  to  buy 
the  book  again,  “ it  being  certainly  some  ill-humour  to  be  so  against 
that  which  all  the  world  cries  up  to  be  the  example  of  wit ; for  which 
I am  resolved  once  more  to  read  him,  and  see  whether  I can  find 
it  or  no.”  After  this  losing  transaction  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Pepys  practised  some  caution  when  the  second  part  of 
“ Hudibras  ” appeared.  This  time  he  borrowed  the  book,  in  the 
first  instance,  “ to  see,”  as  he  says,  “ if  it  be  as  good  as  the  first, 
which  the  world  cried  so  mightily  up,  though  it  hath  not  a good 
liking  in  me,  though  I had  tried  but  twice  or  three  times  reading 
to  bring  myself  to  think  it  witty.”  Four  days  later,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  Mr.  Pepys  was  induced  to  purchase,  amongst  other 
gems  of  literature  which  “ his  nature  was  earnest  in,”  both  the  first 
and  the  second  parts  of  “ Hudibras,”  as  being  the  book  in  greatest 
fashion  for  drollery,  though  again  he  confesses  his  inability  to  find 
it  out. 

Some  years  afterwards  there  is  an  entry  in  the  entertaining 
Diary,  the  brevity  of  which  is  matter  for  regret.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hales,  Mr.  Harris,  “ Mr.  Butler  that  wrote 
* Hudibras,’  ” and  Mr.  Cooper’s  cousin  Jacke  all  dined  with 
Mr.  Pepys  ; and  the  company,  “ being  all  eminent  men  in  their 
way,”  pleased  their  host  mightily. 
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Could  the  genial  diarist  have  foreseen  how  grateful  after  times 
had  been  to  him  for  some  crumbs  of  Mr.  Butler’s  conversation  on 
this  occasion  we  should  in  all  likelihood  have  been  a degree  nearer 
to  intimacy  with  one  of  whom  we  know  only  enough  to  make  us 
desirous  of  knowing  more. 

As  it  is,  the  material  at  our  command  for  piecing  out  the  life  of 
the  creator  of  “ Hudibras  ” is  scanty  and  unreliable  in  the  extreme. 
His  biography  finds  no  place  in  the  volumes  of  the  popular  “ English 
Men  of  Letters  ” series,  and  when  we  turn  to  the  “ Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  ” the  dearth  of  information  respecting  him  is  the 
chief  point  emphasized.  The  son  of  a small  farmer  of  Strensham, 
in  Worcestershire,  the  chances  are  against  his  having  received  a 
university  training,  though  his  friends  have  shown  a pardonable 
desire  to  claim  this  distinction  for  him.  The  year  of  his  birth  was 
1612,  and  about  1630  we  find  him  acting  as  justice’s  clerk  to  a 
Mr.  Jeffreys  of  Earl’s  Coombe,  Worcestershire.  Here  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimate  and  technical 
knowledge  of  law  and  legal  proceedings  which  is  so  prominent 
a characteristic  of  his  writings.  Painting  and  music,  too,  he  is  said 
to  have  studied  in  his  early  years,  but  with  indifferent  success.  His 
allusions  to  it  in  his  satires  prove  that  he  was  no  lover  of  the  latter, 
and  of  his  productions  on  canvas  it  is  recorded  that  they  served  in 
a later  day  to  stop  windows  and  save  the  tax,  “ and  indeed,”  his 
editor  remarks,  with  more  candour  than  compliment,  “they  were 
not  fit  for  much  else.” 

When  next  we  hear  of  Butler  he  is  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  at  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire.  In  what  capacity 
he  served  the  Countess  is  not  known  ; but  while  there  he  appears 
to  have  had  free  access  to  a noble  library,  and  the  advantage,  too, 
of  constant  intercourse  with  the  great  Selden,  who  held  office  in  the 
same  household. 

But  it  is  Butler’s  third  service,  his  sojourn  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  again  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  that  has  attracted 
most  remark,  this  being,  in  all  probability,  the  school  where  he 
studied  to  most  purpose  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  famous 
satire. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  a man  of  Butler’s  temperament  and 
strong  political  bias  should  accept  service  as  secretary — or  whatever 
else  may  have  been  his  vocation — in  the  house  of  a Presbyterian 
officer  of  standing,  during  the  critical  years  of  the  trouble,  and  retain 
that  post  throughout  the  democratic  order  of  things  that  followed, 
his  patron  being  scout-master-general  for  the  county  of  Bedford  to 
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Cromwell’s  Government,  is  a somewhat  inexplicable  circumstance. 
Either,  it  would  seem,  Sir  Samuel  Luke  was  a man  of  considerable 
magnanimity  of  disposition,  and  tradition  has  done  him  an  injustice, 
or — and  this  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  conjecture — in  prolonging 
his  residence  with  the  Presbyterian  knight  Butler  had  his  own  game 
to  play,  and  to  this  end  he  maintained  an  indifferent  front  and  kept 
his  itching  satire  under  restraint,  day  by  day  enriching  his  common- 
place book  with  many  a side-light  on  Puritan  diplomacy  and  many 
a trenchant  criticism  on  Puritan  casuistry. 

Sooner  or  later  he  knew  that  the  whirligig  of  time  would  bring  in 
its  revenges ; with  patience,  therefore,  he  endured  his  long  apprentice- 
ship and  bided  his  time.  No  sooner  was  the  Restoration  ushered  in 
than  he  put  up  openly  for  place  under  the  new  regime , and  was 
presently  appointed  secretary  to  the  Lord  of  the  Marches  at 
Ludlow  Castle. 

With  his  marriage,  however,  a year  or  two  later  to  a widow  of 
means  Butler  resigned  his  office  at  Ludlow.  This  he  did  apparently  on 
the  strength  of  his  wife’s  income,  and  with  the  intention  of  making 
letters  the  business  of  his  remaining  years.  Already  the  greater  part 
of  his  “ Hudibras  ” was  written.  The  first  part  of  it  was  published 
at  the  end  of  1662,  and  the  second  part  a year  later.  Not  till  1678, 
two  years  before  the  author’s  death,  was  the  third  and  last  part  of 
the  satire  given  to  the  world.  “In  this  mist  of  obscurity,”  wrote 
Dr.  Johnson,  reviewing  the  meagre  ascertainable  facts  of  the  poet’s 
career,  “ passed  the  life  of  Butler,  a man  whose  name  can  only 
perish  with  his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  education  are 
unknown ; the  events  of  his  life  are  variously  related ; and  all  that 
can  be  told  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor.” 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson’s  categorical  assertion  of  it,  and  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  tradition,  no  authentic  account  has  come 
down  to  us  of  the  circumstances  and  extent  of  Butler’s  poverty. 
Even  supposing  that  his  wife’s  income  failed  them,  through  bad  in- 
vestment or  some  other  cause,  as  we  are  told  it  did,  with  men  like 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  others  in  high  places  among  his  friends  and 
patrons,  and  his  book  in  everyone’s  mouth,  the  story  of  his  actual 
destitution  is  not  easily  credible.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to 
reckon  with  what  we  know  of  Butler’s  peculiar  temperament.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  him  in  the  “Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ” is  probably  not  far  wrong  when  he  suggests  that  he  was 
not  an  easy  man  to  help.  “ It  is  not  plain,”  he  remarks,  “ that  he 
had  any  talent  save  this  one  of  matchless  satire,  and  in  his  private 
intercourse  he  was  unpleasing.  From  childhood  ‘he  would  make- 
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observations  and  reflections  on  everything  one  said  or  did  * ; he 
had  few  friends,  and  was  not  careful  to  retain  those  few.”  More- 
over we  gather  from  other  hints  thrown  out  by  contemporaries  that 
Butler  was  a somewhat  fastidious  man  in  the  matter  of  employment. 
“ He  might  have  had  preferment  at  first,”  Aubrey  records  of  him, 
“ but  would  not  accept  any  but  very  good,  and  so  got  none.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Butler  died 
a disappointed  man.  The  good  fortune  he  looked  for  as  the  sequel 
to  his  well-received  literary  labours  he  never  realized  ; and  the  incon- 
gruity between  the  steadfast  loyalty  he  cherished  and  the  inadequate 
recognition  he  received  from  the  party  whose  hands  he  had 
strengthened  was  seized  upon  by  his  fellows  as  a typical  illustration 
of  the  irony  of  the  poet’s  fate.  Otway,  a contemporary,  solemnly 
enjoins  all  those  who  would  affect  the  poetic  muse  to  call  to  mind 
“ how  Butler’s  faith  and  service  were  returned ; ” and  Oldham,  another 
satirist  of  the  day,  points  his  moral  with  a lengthy  citation  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  time  : — 

On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  rage, 

The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  age  ? 

Fair  stood  his  hopes  when  first  he  came  to  town, 

Met  everywhere  with  welcomes  of  renown ; 

Courted  and  lov’d  by  all,  with  wonder  read, 

And  promises  of  princely  favour  fed  ; 

But  what  reward  for  all  had  he  at  last, 

After  a life  in  dull  expectance  past  ? 

The  wretch,  at  summing  up  his  misspent  days, 

Found  nothing  left  but  poverty  and  praise. 

Dry  den,  again,  has  a well-known  reference  in  verse  to  “ unpitied 
Hudibras  ” (meaning  Butler),  and,  in  a letter,  he  bitterly  reflects  on 
the  evil  days  on  which  the  Muse  had  fallen.  “’Tis  enough,”  he 
says,  “ for  one  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and  starved  Mr. 
Butler.” 

Finally,  the  epigram  inscribed  by  the  wit  of  Samuel  Wesley,  on 
the  setting  up  of  Butler’s  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  turns 
to  excellent  account  this  same  tradition  of  poverty : — 

When  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive 
No  generous  patron  would  a dinner  give  : 

See  him,  when  starv’d  to  death,  and  turn’d  to  dust, 

Presented  with  a monumental  bust. 

The  poet’s  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown  : 

He  ask’d  for  bread,  and  he  received  a stone. 

In  spite  of  the  happy  vein  of  raillery  which  he  affects  there  is  a 
pathos  which  tells  its  own  tale  in  Butler’s  various  allusions  to  his 
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disappointed  hopes.  In  his  poem  entitled  “ Hudibras  at  Court  ” he 
has  these  lines  : — 

Now  you  must  know,  Sir  Hudibras 
With  such  perfections  gifted  was, 

And  so  peculiar  in  his  manner, 

That  all  who  saw  him  did  him  honour  ; 

Among  the  rest  his  prince  was  one 
Admir’d  his  conversation  . . . 

He  never  eat,  nor  drank,  nor  slept, 

But  Hudibras  still  near  him  kept ; 

Never  would  go  to  church  or  so, 

But  Hudibras  must  with  him  go  . . . 

Now,  after  all,  was  it  not  hard 
That  he  should  meet  with  no  reward, 

That  fitted  out  this  Knight  and  Squire, 

This  monarch  did  so  much  admire  ? 

That  he  should  never  reimburse 
The  man  for  th’  equipage  or  horse 
Is  sure  a strange,  ungrateful  thing 
In  anybody  but  a king. 

It  is  to  Butler’s  credit  that,  in  the  face  of  such  scant  recognition 
of  his  merits,  his  Royalist  principles  remained  unshaken  to  the  end. 
Not  so  keen-edged,  perhaps,  is  his  satire  against  the  Puritans  in  the 
third  part  of  “ Hudibras  ” as  in  the  first,  but  of  his  continued  loyalty 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  answers  throughout  to  his  own  fine 
description  of  it  as 

Still  the  same, 

Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game ; 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  shin’d  upon. 

At  the  outset  of  our  study  of  “ Hudibras  ” we  must  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Pepys’s  conception  of  the  book  as  “ a silly  abuse  of  the  Presbyter 
Knight  going  to  the  warrs.”  It  is  true  that  the  hero’s  equipment  is 
a military  equipment,  but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  though  he  is 
sent  out  “ a-colonelling  ” he  is  never  brought  within  sight  of  war. 
As  the  Royalists  knew  to  their  cost,  the  Puritans  were  not  con- 
temptible in  arms,  and  it  fell  not  within  Butler’s  scope  to  make 
genuine  and  proved  valour  ridiculous.  The  fact  is — and  Dr.  Johnson 
again  hits  the  mark— our  author  laboured  under  the  weight  of  a two- 
fold and  divergent  motive.  The  spell  of  “ Don  Quixote  ” was  upon 
him,  and  when  he  fell  into  the  snare  and  borrowed  the  form  of 
Cervantes’s  romantic  fiction  he  found  himself  handicapped  with  a 
knight  and  squire,  equipped  for  deeds  of  martial  prowess,  where  no 
martial  prowess  was  required  of  them.  In  the  exquisite  satire  of 
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the  Spanish  writer  the  means  taken  to  expose  the  extravagances 
of  knight-errantry  tallied  exactly  with  the  practices  ridiculed.  In 
“ Hudibras  ” it  is  otherwise. 

The  whole  conception  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  admirably  fitted,  as 
in  the  hands  of  John  Bunyan  it  presently  proved  itself  to  be,  for  the 
serious  expression  of  the  spiritual  conflicts  of  the  individual  Christian, 
had  nothing  in  common  with  that  professional  hypocrisy  which  was 
the  fungous  growth  of  the  Puritan  policy,  and  at  which,  chiefly, 
Butler  aimed  the  shafts  of  his  incomparable  wit.  This  want  of 
homogeneity,  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Butler,  if  we  may  choose  to 
regard  it  so,  to  make  his  satire  cut  both  ways,  is  largely  answerable 
for  the  complexity  of  “ Hudibras,”  for  the  want  of  directness  which 
makes  it  difficult  at  times  to  determine  the  true  butt  of  its  ridicule. 
Hence  the  satire  as  a whole  gains  in  clearness  of  drift  in  proportion 
as  we  are  able  to  keep  the  romantic  element,  which  is  the  form  of 
it,  distinct  from  the  political,  which  is  its  spirit.  At  the  same  time 
the  skill  with  which  Butler  has  handled  these  ill-sorting  conditions, 
making  use  of  one  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  other,  should  not 
escape  our  admiration. 

It  were  long  to  enumerate  the  many  points  of  contact  between 
" Hudibras  ” and  “ Don  Quixote,”  but  a few  illustrations  may  serve 
to  show  how  constantly  the  facetious  story  of  Cervantes  was  in 
Butler’s  mind,  and  how  reluctant  he  was  to  lose  sight  of  his  proto- 
type. Even  to  the  account  of  its  early  fortunes,  the  universal 
applause  with  which  it  was  greeted,  and  the  spurious  sequel  which 
its  success  provoked,  and  which  anticipated  the  genuine  second 
part,  the  history  of  “Hudibras”  is  but  the  history  of  “Don 
Quixote  ” repeated.  Comparing  the  plots  it  would  be  hard  to  light 
upon  a phrase  which  sums  up  more  admirably  the  whole  action  of 
the  story  of  “ Don  Quixote  ” than  a single  line  of  Butler’s  in  which 
he  describes  his  own  hero  as  “ saunt’ring  still  on  some  adventure.” 
And  when  we  look  into  the  nature  of  the  adventures  of  “ Hudibras,” 
his  obtrusive  interference  in  the  bear-baiting  fray  and  in  the  “skim- 
mington,”  his  appeal  to  Sidrophel,  his  imaginary  conflict  with 
demons,  they  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  as  irrelevant  and  thankless 
as  the  adventures  which  constantly  put  to  proof  the  valour  of  Don 
Quixote’s  arms. 

Nothing,  again,  by  way  of  mockery,  could  be  more  felicitous  and 
more  Quixotic  than  Butler’s  transformation  of  the  village  pound  and 
stocks  into  a castle  of  enchantment,  and  the  warder  thereof  into  a 
magician  of  supernatural  art.  As  to  the  love  episode,  which  hangs 
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fire  to  the  end,  and  is  the  mainspring  of  so  many  a subsidiary  action, 
this  is  in  all  respects  on  a par  with  the  model,  save  that  the 'romantic 
effect  is  necessarily  weakened  by  reason  of  the  role  of  hypocrite 
which  Hudibras  is  created  to  sustain.  Like  Cervantes’s  hero,  too, 
Hud’bras  is  given  to  wresting  from  their  obvious  signification  the 
commonplace  events  around  him.  The  pedantic  harangue,  for 
instance,  whereby  he  transmogrifies  into  a pagan  pageant  the  rabble 
rout  who  give  him  a taste  of  their  wares,  is  paralleled  again  and  again 
by  the  persistent  delusions  of  Don  Quixote.  And  as  in  one  story 
so  in  the  other,  the  vision  of  the  squire  is  unaffected  by  any 
imaginary  medium,  and  he  is  consequently  enabled  to  make  repeated 
capital  out  of  the  folly  and  credulity  of  his  master. 

But  there  comes  an  end  to  all  affinities  between  the  respective 
characters  when  we  turn  to  the  primary  significance  of  Butler’s 
satire. 

The  exposure  to  ridicule  in  his  person  of  all  that  was  odious  and 
despicable  in  a contemporary  faction  in  the  State  separates  Hudibras 
poles  asunder  from  the  amiable  and  simple-hearted  knight  of 
La  Mancha.  However  ridiculous  Don  Quixote  may  be,  he  never 
falls  from  the  ideal  character  he  emulates,  never  for  a moment 
forfeits  our  esteem,  or  becomes  contemptible  in  our  eyes.  But  if 
we  regard  Hudibras  at  all  as  other  than  a monster,  or  a puppet  set 
in  motion  for  our  diversion,  it  is  without  pity  for  his  misfortunes, 
and  with  no  feelings,  save  those  of  detestation  and  loathing,  for  his 
personality.  And  in  this  particular  he  fulfils  to  admiration  the 
design  of  his  creator.  And  Butler’s  satiric  art  finds  no  higher 
exemplification  than  the  increased  opprobrium  which  accrues  to  the 
knight  from  the  attitude  of  mock  chivalry  which  is  assumed  towards 
him.  Without  a single  redeeming  feature  in  his  portrait  the 
romantic  garb  that  is  flung  round  Hudibras  serves  only  to  magnify 
to  grotesqueness  the  uncouthness  of  form  and  unchivalrousness  of 
heart  which  so  eminently  distinguish  him. 

But  Butler’s  “ Hudibras,”  as  we  have  said,  is  not  primarily  a 
satire  of  romance.  This  element  in  it  is  little  more  than  accidental 
and  by  the  way.  It  is  as  the  first  writer  of  political  farce  in  our 
literature,  the  originator  of  that  kind  of  facetious  criticism  on  con- 
temporary politics  which  has  retained  its  hold  on  the  English  people 
up  to  the  present  day,  that  Samuel  Butler  makes  a claim  upon  our 
regard ; the  more  so  that  in  his  particular  vein  of  satire  he  stands 
unrivalled  and  alone.  In  a sense  “ Hudibras  ” was  the  “ Punch  ” 
of  the  Restoration  period  ; and  as  the  readers  of  it  to-day  are  led  on 
by  the  perpetual  jingle  of  its  mocking  rhymes  till  they  lose  them- 
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selves  in  its  labyrinths  of  wit,  and  as  they  admire  to  exhaustion  its 
endless  felicitous  phrases,  its  ingenious  turns  of  expression  and  far- 
fetched and  procrustean  similes,  they  can  readily  understand  the 
popularity  of  the  satire  with  the  triumphant  Royalists,  and  readily 
enter  into  the  zeal  of  prince  and  subject  as  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  committing  to  memory  whole  periods  of  wit  so  extra- 
ordinary that  to  become  acquainted  with  it  was  to  shine  in  some- 
thing of  its  reflected  light. 

If  ever  in  the  course  of  history  the  turn  of  political  events,  the 
clamour  of  discordant  voices  in  the  State  invited  the  criticism  of 
healthy  satire  it  was  at  this  period.  And  the  nation  should  count 
itself  happy  in  that  the  rise  of  political  parties,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term,  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  a satire  not  too  bitter 
to  provoke  laughter  and  not  too  limited  in  its  range  to  be  blind  to 
the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  age  in  general,  irrespective  of  party 
distinctions. 

Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  side  by  side  with  the  ineffable 
scorn  of  Dryden’s  invective,  the  lash  that  blistered  where  it  fell,  men 
had  another,  and  perhaps  more  salutary,  criticism  on  contemporary 
affairs  to  turn  to,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  them  that  the  criticism 
that  kindled  mirth  was  more  often  in  their  mouths  than  that  which 
fostered  bitterness. 

In  our  own  day,  when  the  Puritans  may  no  longer  be  decried 
with  impunity,  we  do  well  to  turn  over  afresh  the  pages  of  our 
“ Hudibras,”  and  temper  our  judgment  of  both  parties  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  basis  of  this  unique  satire.  From  what  we  know  of 
him  we  are  probably  safe  in  concluding  that  Puritanism,  even  at  its 
best  and  noblest,  had  little  in  it  that  was  attractive  to  a man  of 
Butler’s  temperament.  But  in  justice  to  him  it  must  be  said 
that  there  is  not  much  if  arty  trace  in  “ Hudibras  ” of  a desire  to 
make  sport  of  honest  men.  What  he  does  hold  up  to  execration  is 
as  ardently  repudiated  by  Milton  and  by  Bunyan  as  by  himself ; and 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  texture  of  “ Hudibras,” 
the  fact  that  underlies  and  suggests  the  caricature,  may  be  amply 
substantiated  from  out  the  writings  of  these  two  great  champions  of 
Puritanism.  There  are  indications,  indeed,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
satire,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  Milton’s  death,  and  till  the  first 
part  of  Bunyan’s  immortal  allegory  was  in  circulation,  that  Butler 
was  both  acquainted  with  and  regarded  with  appreciation  the  works 
of  his  great  Puritan  contemporaries.  It  is  but  the  echo  of  Milton’s 
sardonic  epigram — 

New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large-— 
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that  we  get  in  such  couplets  of  “ Hudibras  ” as — 

Your  Presbyterian  wits 
Jump  punctual  with  the  Jesuits. 

Moreover,  in  downright  vehement  denunciation  of  the  dog- 
matism  of  the  Presbyterian  faction  and  their  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
over  men’s  consciences  Butler  is  rivalled  and  outdone  by  the  Puritan 
apologist  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

What  particularly  strikes  one,  however,  in  the  third  part  of 
“Hudibras”  are  certain  reminiscences  of  Miltonic  phrasing  and 
diction  which  can  scarcely  be  accidental.  This  couplet,  for  instance* 
from  Shaftesbury’s  harangue  to  the  House : 

Not  feigned,  as  once,  but  sadly  horrid, 

Scor’d  upon  every  member’s  forehead, 

has  a savour  of  Milton’s  fine  description  of  the  ruined  archangel : 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven, 

Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care. 

Our  last  and  best  defence,  despair, 


again,  is  but  a variant  on  Milton’s 

Our  final  hope  is  flat  despair  ; 

and  the  line 

When  fiends  agree  amongst  themselves 


suggests  at  once  the 


Devil  with  devil  damn’d 
Firm  concord  holds 


of  “ Paradise  Lost.”  Finally,  the  grim  humour  which  characterises 
the  rebel  leader’s  address  to  his  troops,  at  the  outset  of  the  war  in 
heaven,  finds  a counterpart  in  much  of  Butler’s  military  punning. 

When  we  come  to  Bunyan  there  are  long  passages  in  the 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  which  are  worthy  of  parallel  transcription 
with  passages  from  “ Hudibras.”  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
highly  diverting  inquisition  which  the  terrified  knight  is  put  through 
by  his  disguised  squire  without  recalling  the  mutual  confidences  of 
Mr.  By-ends  and  his  companions  on  a similar  topic 
“ Why,”  says  the  unknown  voice  to  Hudibras, 

Why  didst  thou  choose  that  cursed  sin 
Hypocrisy  to  set  up  in  ? 

Because  it  is  the  thriving’st  calling, 

The  only  saint’s-bell  that  rings  all  in ; 

In  which  all  Churches  are  concern’d, 

And  is  the  easiest  to  be  learn ’d. 
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What  makes  a knave  a child  of  God, 

And  one  of  us  ? A livelihood. 

What  renders  beating  out  of  brains, 

And  murther,  godliness  ? Great  gains. 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 

About  two  hundred  pounds  a year. 

And  that  which  was  prov’d  true  before 
Prove  false  again  ? Two  hundred  more. 

Compare  with  this  amazing  candour  on  the  part  of  our  friend 
Hudibras  the  question  which  Mr.  By-ends  propounded  for  dis- 
cussion. “ Suppose  a man,  a minister  or  a tradesman,  should  have 
an  advantage  lie  before  him  to  get  the  good  blessings  of  this  life, 
yet  so  as  that  he  can  by  no  means  come  by  them  except,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  he  becomes  extraordinary  zealous  in  some  points  of 
religion  that  he  meddled  not  with  before;  may  he  not  use  this 
means  to  attain  his  end,  and  yet  be  a right  honest  man?”  The 
name  of  Mr.  Money-Love,  who  took  upon  himself  to  settle  this 
point  of  casuistry,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ingenious  nature 
of  the  answer  returned. 

It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  that  these  characters  were 
intended  by  Bunyan  to  represent  those  of  the  Established  Church 
of  his  time  who,  by  virtue  of  their  outward  profession,  are  reckoned 
as  fellow  pilgrims  with  Christian  to  the  celestial  city.  Even  so 
it  must  be  admitted  by  every  reader  of  the  allegory  that  much  of 
its  delicate  irony  is  plainly  directed  against  the  multitudes  of 
Puritans  who  fell  away  from  their  faith,  or  held  it  in  unrighteousness 
of  life,  to  the  dishonour  of  their  profession  before  the  world.  In 
plain  terms,  too,  Bunyan  tells  us,  in  others  of  his  works,  of  the 
incredible  heresies  that  were  maintained  by  various  sects  among 
the  Puritans,  and  of  the  abominable  and  criminal  practices  that 
were  countenanced  and  encouraged  through  the  abuse  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  liberty  that  prevailed. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  exaggerate  the  excesses  of  creed 
and  conduct  which  Puritanism  developed  in  the  days  of  its 
dominance  under  the  Commonwealth.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
people  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  attempting  to  coerce  the  nation 
into  godliness  they  unwittingly  offered  a premium  to  hypocrisy  ; 
and  men  were  not  slow  to  simulate  a piety  that  made  so  obviously 
to  their  advantage.  “True  religion,”  wrote  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
herself  a Puritan,  “ was  now  almost  lost,  even  among  the  religious 
party,  and  hypocrisy  became  an  epidemical  disease,  to  the  sad 
grief  of  all  true-hearted  Christians  and  Englishmen.” 

Moreover,  amongst  honest  men  strange  doctrines  prevailed,  and 
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strange  delusions  were  credited  on  all  hands.  “ Men  lost  all  sense 
of  proportion,”  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  “ in  the  intentness  of  their  gaze 
upon  one  Biblical  doctrine  or  the  other,  and  in  their  zeal  to  discover 
the  Divine  Will  they  vied  with  each  other  to  construe  writings  which 
bristled  with  metaphor  and  allusion  as  if  they  were  Acts  of  Parliament.” 

It  was  the  age  of  the  rise  of  sects,  we  have  constantly  to  bear 
in  mind.  The  air  was  impregnated  with  the  doctrines  of  religious 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience.  All  men’s  tongues  were  let 
loose,  and  all  men  set  themselves  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  to 
their  own  ends,  and  to  formulate  a creed  to  their  own  liking.  Of 
the  state  of  things  that  existed  at  this  time  Milton  truly  and  finely 
wrote : “ When  God  shakes  a kingdom  with  strong  and  healthful 
commotions  to  a general  reforming  it  is  not  untrue  that  many 
sectaries  and  false  teachers  are  then  busiest  in  seducing.” 

Further,  when  we  read  in  contemporary  records  how  sober- 
minded  men,  in  Parliament  assembled,  proposed  to  wipe  out  all 
memory  of  the  past  by  committing  to  the  flames  the  whole  archives 
of  the  nation  preserved  in  the  Tower;  how,  in  all  seriousness,  an 
agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  courts,  as 
being  incompatible  with  Gospel  light  and  liberty,  and  for  the 
annihilation  of  all  titles  to  land,  and  of  all  degrees  of  honour  and 
nobility,  as  inconsistent  with  universal  parity  and  opposite  to  the 
communion  of  the  saints ; how  the  word  “ kingdom  ” was  so 
execrated  by  some  of  the  sectaries  as  to  be  proscribed  from  the 
“ Lord’s  Prayer  ” and  the  offending  petition  rendered,  “ Thy  Com- 
monwealth come,”  it  is  manifest  that  the  age  was  replete  with 
material  for  the  satirist.  When,  therefore,  Butler,  in  violation  of 
the  canons  of  his  art,  turns  aside  from  his  story,  and  devotes  a 
whole  canto  to  a satiric  attack  on  the  unprecedented  anarchy  which 
was  witnessed  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
supplying  us  with  the  historic  justification  of  “Hudibras”  as  a 
whole.  The  canto  in  question  abounds  in  forcible  home  thrusts 
and  in  exposure  of  the  brazen  hypocrisy  and  shameless  duplicity 
of  one  faction  or  another,  in  their  zealous  endeavours  after  place 
and  power  at  this  unhappy  juncture. 

Beginning  at  the  outset  of  the  troubles,  Butler  relates,  in 
language  so  vigorous  that  Dryden  has  not  bettered  it  in  his  adapta- 
tion of  it,  how, 

Ere  the  storm  of  war  broke  out, 

Religion  spawn’d  a various  rout 
Of  petulant,  capricious  sects, 

The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts, 
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and  presently  how 

Presbyter  and  Independent 
Were  now  turn’d  Plaintiff  and  Defendant. 

But  it  is  for  the  consummation  of  the  confusion  that  Butler 
reserves  his  highest  descriptive  resources. 

Toss’d  in  a furious  hurricane, 

Did  Oliver  give  up  his  reign  .... 

And  now  the  Saints  began  their  reign, 

For  which  they’d  yearn’d  so  long  in  vain  .... 

And  every  individual  brother 
Strove  hand  to  fist  against  another, 

And  still  the  maddest  and  most  crackt 
Were  found  the  busiest  to  transact  .... 

Some  were  for  setting  up  a king, 

But  all  the  rest  for  no  such  thing, 

Unless  King  Jesus  .... 

Some  were  for  Gospel-ministers, 

And  some  for  Red-coat  seculars, 

As  men  most  fit  t’  hold  forth  the  Word, 

And  wield  the  one  and  th’  other  sword. 

Some  were  for  carrying  on  the  work 
Against  the  Pope,  and  some  the  Turk  ; 

Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 
The  camisado  of  surplices  .... 

Others  were  for  abolishing 

That  tool  of  matrimony,  a Ring  . . . 

Others  to  make  all  things  recant 
The  Christian  or  surname  of  Saint. 

Unfortunately  the  passage  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  and 
suffers  by  mutilation. 

With  the  exception  of  this  long  canto  the  whole  of  “ Hudibras  ” 
is  taken  up  with  the  adventures  and  controversies  of  the  knight  and 
squire.  But  the  story  in  reality  is  nought.  It  hangs  together  in 
a loose  fashion  and  is  interrupted  by  many  a digression  and  many 
a wayside  incident. 

Who  the  original  of  Sir  Hudibras  was,  a question  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  and  varied  speculation,  is  a matter  of  no  moment 
whatever. 

Let  us  take  it,  if  we  will,  that  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  Butler’s  Presby- 
terian patron,  suggested  the  character.  With  this  concession  the 
likeness  ceases.  The  real  Hudibras  is  a fiction  of  his  author’s  brain, 
a caricature  of  a many-sided  political  party  in  the  State,  a travesty 
on  chivalry,  a conglomeration  of  all  that  is  grotesque  and  con- 
temptible, the  scapegoat  of  ecclesiastical  Presbyterianism  and  of  the 
schoolmen  rolled  into  one ; and  withal  he  is  a bumptious  country 
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justice,  intoxicated  with  conceit  of  his  person  and  office.  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  know  him  by  some  salient  feature  or  other  of 
his  portrait  ? Who  is  there  unacquainted  with  the  irresistible  wit, 
the  subtle  humour  and  allusion,  that  sets  forth  at  length  the  secular 
and  sectarian  endowments  of  the  redoubtable  knight  ? 

For  his  religion  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit : 

’Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  militant : 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks  ; 

A sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd*  perverse  antipathies  . . . 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrong  than  others  the  right  way. 

As  ridiculous,  and  yet  with  the  distinction  of  a theology  of  his 
own  incompatible  with  his  master’s,  Ralpho  stands  for  the  Independent 
party  of  the  day,  which  were  now  hand  and  glove  with  the  Presby- 
terians and  now  at  daggers  drawn  with  them.  So  it  is  with  Ralpho 
and  Hudibras.  So  long  as  there  is  a common  danger  they  make 
common  cause  against  the  enemy,  but  with  no  foe  in  the  field  they 
turn  upon  each  other  with  mutual  recriminations. 

The  Gibeliines,  for  want  of  Guelfs, 

Divert  their  rage  upon  themselves. 

Like  his  master  Ralpho  is  endowed  with  prodigious  and  peculiar 
learning,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  wears  it  with  a difference. 

His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 
The  knight’s,  but  of  another  kind, 

And  he  another  way  came  by’t ; 

Some  call  it  gifts,  and  some  new  light  ; 

A lib’ral  art,  that  costs  no  pains 
Of  study,  industry,  or  brains  . . . 

He  could  foretell  whats’ever  was 
By  consequence  to  come  to  pass  ; 

As  death  of  great  men,  alterations, 

Diseases,  battles,  inundations. 

All  this,  without  th’  eclipse  o’  th’  sun, 

Or  dreadful  comet,  he  hath  done, 

By  inward  light,  a way  as  good, 

And  easy  to  be  understood. 
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In  making  this  telling  distinction  in  the  squire’s  theology  Butler 
rails  pleasantly  at  the  pretensions  which  many  of  the  lowest  and 
most  illiterate  among  the  sectaries  made  to  the  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  preaching. 

With  delightful  humour  again,  and  in  mock-heroic  vein,  he  hits 
off  one  portrait  after  another  of  the  heroes  of  bear-baiting  fame. 
These  amiable  characters,  the  butcher,  the  tinker,  the  cobbler,  the 
fiddler — the  rabble  of  the  Puritan  faction— -though  breaking  the 
peace  and  resenting  to  a man  the  interference  of  the  justice  in  their 
illegal  pastime,  are  yet  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  as  the  knight 
admits,  and  one  and  all  of  them  “ gifted  brethren  ” in  their  own 
consideration.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  incident  Butler  had  in 
mind  the  action  of  a certain  Colonel  Hewson,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
in  a fit  of  pious  zeal,  marched  off  to  the  City  and  put  an  end  to  all 
the  bears  that  were  kept  for  public  sport.  But  apart  from  this  the 
hatred  of  the  Puritan  leaders  generally  to  the  common  recreations 
of  the  people  is  well  authenticated,  and  Butler’s  use  of  the  fact 
admirably  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a romantic  adventure  and 
of  satire  on  the  rigid  austerity  of  the  sects. 

In  the  lengthy  and  entertaining  story  of  the  knight’s  visit  to 
Sidrophel  Butler  does  for  astrology  what  Ben  Jonson  had  done  fifty 
years  earlier  for  the  sister  pseudo-science  of  alchemy.  Passage  after 
passage  of  the  dry  humour  of  the  “Alchemist,”  with  its  similar 
exposure  of  the  accommodating  principles  of  the  sanctimonious 
brethren  of  the  time,  occurs  to  one’s  mind  in  reading  this  canto, 
and  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  Butler  had  himself  a close 
acquaintance  with  this  masterpiece  of  the  great  classic  dramatist  to 
whom,  by  some  real  or  fancied  affinity  of  temper,  he  seems  not 
unnaturally  to  link  himself.  As  a skit  upon  the  newly  formed  Royal 
Society,  too,  the  Sidrophel  episode  is  interesting.  Judging  from  the 
good-natured  banter  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  poem  entitled  “ The 
Elephant  in  the  Moon,”  the  early  transactions  of  these  pioneers  of 
science  appear  to  have  afforded  Butler  considerable  diversion.  But, 
in  especial,  it  was  the  incredible  superstitions  that  obtained  in  his 
day,  and  the  willing  ear  men  lent  to  charlatanism  of  every  kind  that 
he  satirized  here.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “ Woodstock  ” we  have 
a picture  of  the  extent  to  which  men  in  high  office  under  Cromwell 
were  influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  the  Protector’s  own 
attitude  to  witchcraft  does  not  in  the  present  instance  escape 
flagellation.  Of  William  Lilly,  the  reputed  original  of  Sidrophel,  we 
are  told  that  he  supplied  the  Government  with  his  yearly  almanacks, 
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“ which  foretold  victories  for  the  Parliament  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  preachers  did  in  their  sermons.” 

In  the  appeal  to  law  which  the  knight  makes  for  redress  in  his 
rejecfed  love  suit,  and  in  the  realistic  dialogue  which  ensues  between 
himself  and  his  lawyer,  Butler  gives  us  a lively  reminiscence  of  his 
own  youthful  apprenticeship,  and  holds  up  to  derision  the  pro- 
verbial roguery  of  the  pettifogger. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  neither  the  story  as  a whole  nor  yet 
the  episodes  in  particular  that  constitute  the  best  part  of  “Hudibras.” 
For  aught  of  plot  or  sequence  which  the  narrative  contains  it  is  as 
good  read  piecemeal  or  opened  at  random  as  read  through  at  a sitting. 

Nor  is  it  the  unstinted  exposure  of  the  cant  of  Puritanism  that 
appeals  with  most  point  to  the  reader  of  to-day.  It  is  rather  the 
universality  of  Butler’s  range  that  excites  our  admiration,  the  ubiquity 
of  his  wit,  the  gravity  of  his  foolery,  the  ingenuity  that  turns  all 
things  to  account,  that  lays  hands  on  the  strangest  and  most 
bizarre  materials,  and,  with  the  artlessness  of  genius,  transforms 
them  into  a piece  with  the  whole.  So  far  as  it  is  a satire  on 
manners,  a travesty  on  a phase  of  society  that  is  played  out,  there  is 
much  in  “ Hudibras  ” that  is  obscure  and  cryptic,  darkened  to  our 
understanding  by  chronological  colour  and  allusion  that  have  passed 
beyond  recall. 

But  there  is  not  a page  of  the  satire  that  is  not  rich  in  generality, 
that  does  not  afford  some  pregnant  reflection  on  human  life,  or 
exhibit  some  conspicuous  knowledge  of  the  well-springs  of  human 
action,  and,  in  especial,  of  the  baser  motives  that  in  all  ages  alike 
underlie  the  ever-varying  phenomena  of  human  degradation.  These 
are  the  qualities  that  are  the  salt  of  “ Hudibras  ; ” by  virtue  of  them 
the  book  is  regarded  as  an  enduring  storehouse  of  wisdom ; and  to 
them  we  are  indebted  for  many  a pertinent  saying  and  for  many  a 
couplet  that  has  become  so  incorporated  into  our  common  speech 
as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable  as  an  obligation  to  letters. 

Few  people  probably  trace  their  quotation  home  when  they 
clinch  their  argument  or  put  the  coping-stone  on  their  wit  with 
some  such  terse  and  pithy  couplet  as  these  : — 

Money,  that  like  the  sword  of  kings 
Is  the  last  reason  of  all  things. 

And  obstinacy’s  ne’er  so  stiff 
As  when  ’tis  in  a wrong  belief. 

He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
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For  when  disputes  are  wearied  out 
’Tis  interest  still  resolves  the  doubt. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit. 

For  whatsoe’er  we  perpetrate, 

We  do  but  row,  we’re  steered  by  Fate. 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin’d  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

For  a large  conscience  is  all  one, 

And  signifies  the  same  with  none. 

It  was  Hazlitt  who  remarked  of  “ Hudibras  ” that  it  was  a book 
more  quoted  than  read,  and  the  remark  is  a discerning  criticism  on 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  satire.  Other  writers  have  paid  generous 
tributes  to  the  curious  and  out  of  the  way  learning  which  Butler  so 
eminently  possessed.  Hume,  in  speaking  of  “ Hudibras,”  observed, 
“There  is  not  a more  learned  book  to  be  found  in  the  compass 
of  any  language  than  that  book.”  And  Voltaire,  no  particular 
admirer  of  our  literature  in  general,  is  prodigal  in  his  praise  of 
Butler.  “ There  is  one  English  poem,”  he  writes,  “ the  title  whereof 
is  ‘ Hudibras ; * it  is  * Don  Quixote  ’ and  our  * Satyre  Menipp£e  * 
blended  together.  I never  met  with  so  much  wit  in  one  single 
book  as  in  this.”  “ A book  it  is,”  he  goes  on  to  say  (and  this  is  a 
remarkable  statement  when  we  consider  the  eleven  thousand  lines 
of  “ Hudibras ”),  “ where  we  meet  with  more  sentiments  than  words” 
When  we  add  to  this  that  there  is  scarcely  a line  in  this  voluminous 
satire  that  does  not  ask  annotation,  it  will  be  seen  how  inadequate 
are  the  limits  of  a short  article  like  the  present  to  do  justice  to  the 
genius  of  Samuel  Butler. 
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BY  STEAM-YACHT  ON 
WINDERMERE. 


ROM  its  foot  at  Newby  Bridge  to  the  circling  beach  at 


JL  Waterhead,  Windermere,  the  largest  of  our  lakes,  is  full  of 
interest.  Not  a bay  on  either  bank  fails  to  show  variety  of  scenery, 
while  from  mid -lake  the  surroundings  seem  to  be  ever  changing. 
The  ideal  way  to  see  Windermere  is  from  a small  boat ; the  journey, 
coasting  every  bay  and  yet  not  losing  the  broader  views  of  mid 
water,  should  not  take  less  than  two  long  summer  days.  Of  course) 
few  can  spare  so  much  time  to  the  pleasant  task.  By  steamer  in  a 
short  afternoon,  and  at  a moderate  expense,  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  lake.  The  visitor,  however,  can  taste  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  ideal,  if  he  spare  an  evening  for  boating.  From 
Bowness  steer  past  the  corner  of  Belle  Isle ; then,  as  you  near  the 
Furness  shore,  turn  right  or  left  as  your  fancy  directs,  coasting  under 
larch-hung  bluffs  toward  the  ferry  with  Belle  Isle  on  the  right,  or 
passing  alder-fringed  meadows  past  Rawlinson’s  Nab  for  Wray. 
The  Furness  shore  is  rather  the  more  diverse,  and  your  rowing  there 
at  the  close  of  a warm  day  does  not  disturb  so  many  anglers  as 
those  who  frequent  Millerground.  From  Lakeside,  the  boat 
can  be  turned  in  any  direction.  Many  wish  to  see  the  Leven 
leaving  the  lake : it  is  but  a half-mile  away.  Paddling  quietly 
beneath  Gummers  Howe  is  delightful ; but  the  person  with  a taste 
for  detail  in  light  and  shade  may  decide  that  the  opposite  shore, 
with  its  view  of  the  fell  across  the  clear  water,  has  even  more  charm. 

By  the  steamer  the  great  majority  see  Windermere.  The  boats 
are  large,  and  though  at  some  hours  crowded,  fairly  often  carry 
quite  a few  passengers.  At  mid-afternoon  I have  sailed  from 
Bowness  to  Ambleside,  a solitary  passenger,  and  that  during  the 
height  of  the  season.  From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  it  lies 
berthed  at  Lakeside,  there  is  a glorious  view.  The  steep  side 
of  Gummers  Howe,  green  in  summer  with  bracken,  golden  with 
young  tendrils  in  spring,  and  russet  with  fading  glory  in  autumn, 
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rises  opposite.  Like  a wide  river,  the  lake  winds  further  and 
still  further  away  as  your  eyes  turn  toward  the  mountains.  Yes,  there 
they  are,  blue  with  distance,  their  sharp  peaks  limning  strongly 
against  the  sunlit  sky.  At  present  the  lake  is  still  as  a mirror, 
the  drippings  from  the  oars  of  passing  boats  making  little  glittering 
circles.  But  though  the  scene  is  so  beauteous,  it  is  well  for  a 
contemplative  person  to  sit  near  the  gangway  and  watch  the  throng 
which  the  last  train  has  brought  from  the  outside  world.  There 
are  two  tall  ladies,  evidently  school  ma’ams,  with  much  luggage  and 
the  power  of  looking  after  it  without  fuss.  The  stout  old  gentleman 
there  has  come  these  many  years  for  a sojourn  by  the  shore  of 
Windermere.  I know  not  his  name,  but  his  portly  person  is 
frequently  seen  on  board  the  steamers.  ’Cute  chap  that,  say  the 
lakemen,  he  has  a season  ticket  and  takes  out  full  value.  Now 
there  is  a quiet  whirring  of  the  screw;  the  captain,  a white- 
bearded  man  with  many  years’  service  on  the  lake,  sounds  the 
whistle  for  the  last  time,  and  the  echo  dies  away  among  the  hazels 
and  coppices  around.  The  water,  with  a quiet  churning  sound, 
parts  in  front  of  the  boat  and  we  are  well  away.  Don’t  look  back, 
unless  it  is  to  catch  a glimpse  of  where  the  lake  finally  narrows  into 
the  river. 

The  boat  speeds  past  one  or  two  wooded  islets ; in  spring  the 
undergrowth  is  blue  with  wild  hyacinths.  The  lake  is  wonderfully 
calm,  and  the  afternoon  sunlight  glints  upward  as  from  a mirror. 
Past  Finsthwaite  the  woods  are  rich  green.  Of  cultivated  land  we 
see  but  little,  here  a cornfield  between  the  woods  and  the  lake, 
there  evenly  hoed  rows  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  or  more  often 
meadows  where  rich  grass  is  mantled  in  the  white  and  yellow  ot 
ox-eyes  and  buttercups.  Scarcely  a house  is  visible  on  either 
side.  Peeping  between  green  bowers  of  woodland  are  one  or  two 
farms.  Old  and  weathered,  built  of  blue-grey  stone,  they  harmonise 
well  with  their  surroundings.  Do  our  eyes,  accustomed  to  these 
from  birth,  see  in  this  hoariness  a rare  beauty  which  is  purely 
imaginary?  We  almost  hate  the  sight  of  a modern-built  villa, 
trim  without,  healthy  and  comfortable  within.  I make  no  pre- 
tension to  the  artistic  temperament;  subordinate  the  villa  to  its 
surroundings  and  I am  content.  But  stick  a horror  of  brick  and 
red  tiles  in  all  its  nakedness  on  a commanding  hillside,  or  right  on 
the  edge  of  a beautiful  mere,  and  the  wanderer  is  above  human 
whose  temper  is  not  tried  by  the  sight.  Pretty  bungalows,  for 
occasional  occupation,  are  springing  up  on  the  shores  of  Windermere  ; 
they  are  welcome,  be  the  woodlands  around  them  sere  or  green. 
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When  not  watching  the  glorious  picture  unfolding  as  the  steamer 
passes  bay  and  creek,  headland  and  rocky  cove,  there  is  to  me  much 
interest  in  observing  other  people  on  the  boat.  For  the  deck  of 
a Windermere  lake  yacht  has  often  as  cosmopolitan  a load  as  a 
cfeeap  emigrant  or  “special  tour”  steamer.  True,  there  is  little 
distinction  of  nationality  in  dress,  but  their  voices  are  often  without 
disguise.  Frenchmen,  Swiss,  and  Germans  are  not  unusual,  while 
the  Americans  are  frequent.  Here  let  me  defend  our  friends  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  They  are  seldom  the  loud,  almost  vulgar, 
critics  of  our  lake  scenery  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be. 
Most  of  our  visitors  are  readers  of  Wordsworth,  of  Ruskin,  and  the 
other  poets  in  prose  and  verse,  and  know  what  to  expect.  A Yale 
man  I once  accompanied  from  Windermere  to  Keswick  stated  : “ It 
is  the  breathlessness  of  Lakeland  which  surprises  me.  Here  there 
is  a memory  of  De  Quincey  or  Coleridge  ; next  moment  there  is  a 
story  of  Christopher  North.  I lift  my  eyes  suddenly  from  the 
pastoral  scenes  of  Wordsworth  to  the  blue  skies  and  mountains  of 
Ruskin.  Your  countryside  is  breathless  with  lore  ; America  has  no 
place  to  compare  it  with.”  I am  not  a “hail-fellow”  person, 
preferring  to  be  seen,  not  heard,  and  as  the  boat  glides  along 
I silently  piece  together,  from  external  evidence,  little  stories  of 
my  co-passengers.  To-day  there  is  a young  man,  pacing  the  boat 
amidships.  He  is  no  chance  visitor,  I judge,  by  the  anxious 
way  he  keeps  looking  ahead.  There  is  some  point  he  evidently 
does  not  wish  to  miss.  Presently  I hear  a movement  of  his  arm : 
he  has  drawn  out  his  handkerchief  and  is  waving  it.  Every  eye 
turns  to  find  out  where  he  is  signalling.  In  a moment  we  catch 
an  answering  flutter ; there  is  a lady  in  white  blouse  and  dark 
skirt  on  the  shingles  beneath  the  wood.  Something  in  the  message 
heartens  our  fellow-passenger ; a load  of  anxiety  seems  to  have  left  him. 
Again  and  again  he  signals,  ever  there  is  an  answer.  Then  a lithe 
dark  figure  springs  into  a path  from  the  shore,  and  runs  out  of 
sight  among  the  bushes.  A child  is  hastening  to  give  some  one  the 
news  that  the  desired  steamer  is  passing.  Now,  from  the  front  of 
a bungalow,  hardly  to  be  seen  for  larches,  another  signal  begins  to 
jerk.  Our  passenger  answers  this  also  till  the  yacht  sweeps  out  of 
the  bay. 

The  promontory  of  Storrs  now  pushes  out,  and  here  the  steamer 
will  stop.  The  call  of  the  siren,  like  an  enormous  flute,  rings 
full  and  sonorous  over  the  water  and  dies  in  tuneful  cadences,  each 
softer  and  more  sweet,  through  the  green  ghylls  and  swelling  hills. 
The  road  to  the  pier  runs  close  to  the  lake ; a cyclist  is  rushing 
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along,  vying  with  our  boat  in  speed.  The  signaller  has  seen  him, 
and  smiles.  In  a minute  we  are  past  the  narrow  stone  embankment 
with  its  small  summer-house,  and  are  purring  alongside  the  newer 
wooden  pier.  The  cyclist  speeds  into  sight  through  an  avenue  of 
trees,  and  dismounts  close  by.  The  gangway  is  thrown  aboard — 
the  signaller  is  the  first  ashore.  The  cyclist  exchanges  a word,  and 
they  walk  from  view  together.  A story  of  joy,  and  peace,  and  love 
is  maybe  working  out  before  us,  and  the  whole  while,  seated 
opposite  me,  a lady  has  been  gloating  over  the  miserable  theatri- 
calities of  “ life  ” as  depicted  by  Marie  Corelli.  Better  advised  is 
the  one  who  patrols  the  deck  with  a volume  of  the  best  carefully 
tucked  under  his  arm.  That  book  will  be  a pleasure  presently 
when  lamps  are  lit,  and  night,  like  a velvet  pall,  descends  overlake 
and  mountain. 

Storrs  Hall — now  an  hotel— was  occupied  a century  ago  by 
Mr.  Bolton,  a man  of  literary  tastes,  who  thought  noble  friendships 
a boon.  He  communed  with  Wordsworth,  North,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
De  Quincey,  and  many  others  who  were  attracted  to  that  great 
coterie  of  genius.  In  these  days  the  poetry  of  the  Lake  School 
is  often  sneered  at.  The  men,  with  their  simple  tastes  and  pleasures, 
are  despised,  but,  leaving  their  work  aside,  never  in  history  has  a 
group  of  men  so  able,  so  high-minded,  so  far  in  advance  of  their  day 
and  generation,  been  so  intimately  associated.  They  had  their 
weaknesses,  their  vices,  but  conducted  their  worst  hours  without 
impairing  the  morality  of  their  surroundings.  Their  influence  was 
wholly  for  good,  wholly  for  an  upward  trend  of  thought. 

As  the  Swift  threads  through  the  reefs  above  Storrs,  we  come 
into  a new  reach  of  the  lake.  In  front  Belle  Isle’s  oak-shaded  level 
seems  to  close  the  water;  to  our  left  is  the  Ferry;  on  the  right  green 
fields  and  filmy  woods  with,  beyond  and  above,  the  mountains 
clustering  round  the  Vale  of  Troutbeck.  A faint  blue  ruffle  travels 
along  the  placid  lake  towards  us,  a cat’s-paw  of  wind  sends  a yacht 
which,  sail-slack,  had  been  drifting,  bowing  and  dancing  through  the 
water.  At  the  Ferry  landing  our  steamer  has  to  wait  till  the  tank- 
like cable-boat  has  completed  its  journey. ' Down  the  hill  opposite 
comes  the  road  from  Kendal  to  Hawkshead,  and  about  this  point, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  lake  has  been  crossed.  Various  sorts  of 
craft  have  been  used  : in  the  time  of  the  Lake  poets  the  conveyance 
was  a large  and  almost  flat-bottomed  boat,  pulled  along  by  sweeps. 
Christopher  North  was  wont,  on  a Saturday  morning,  to  come  down 
from  Elleray  to  steer  the  market-folks  across.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  noticed  a flurry  in  the  water  as  of  a struggling  fish.  The  boat’s 
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course  was  diverted,  and  a landing-net  used.  Two  pike  of  about 
six  pounds  weight  had  been  fighting.  The  victor  had  seized  his 
antagonist  by  the  head  and  endeavoured  to  swallow  him  whole. 
But,  ?s  an  American  sagely  commented,  “ he  had  bit  off  more  than 
he  could  chew.”  When  North’s  landing-net  lifted  the  pair,  his  jaws 
were  still  locked  round  the  victim’s  shoulders,  though  the  biter  had 
drowned.  Though  badly  mauled,  the  other  fish  was  still  feebly  alive. 
In  his  fishing  reminiscences  of  the  Borders  Sir  Walter  Scott  told  a 
similar  story.  Near  the  Tweed  one  day,  seeing  a commotion  on  its 
banks,  he  asked  a laddie  what  the  matter  was.  “I  dinna  ken 
exactly,”  was  the  reply,  “ but  there’s  a muckle  fush  wi’  twa  tails  i’  t’ 
watter.”  Anglers — and  more  veracious  folk— -have  similar  stories 
to  tell.  The  version  I have  given  above  of  Christopher  North’s 
experience  is  not,  I am  aware,  the  accepted  one : it  was  given  me, 
some  years  ago,  by  a dales-dweller  whose  parents  had  witnessed  the 
incident.  There  are  legends  to  tell  of  this  ferry.  The  most  sinister 
is  of  an  awful  voice  which  on  wild  nights  began  to  peal  across  the 
turmoil — “ Boat ! Boat ! ” Once  a bold  ferryman  answered  the  call, 
put  off  and  rowed  into  the  storm  and  darkness.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  returned  with  boat  swamping  and  without  a passenger.  The 
boatman’s  face  was  ashen  with  terror  ; he  was  dumb.  Next  day  he 
died.  Stories  there  grew  of  demons  carrying  their  spoils  of  witched 
souls,  and  even  the  bodies  of  dead  saints,  across  the  lake.  No  boat- 
man, after  this  incident,  could  be  prevailed  to  put  off  in  darkness,  so 
a priest  was  summoned  from  the  Holy  Holme.  With  bell  and  book 
he  raised  the  skulking  demon ; at  midday  there  was  the  voice  of 
storm  in  the  air,  though,  mindful  of  the  call  of  the  Master  on  Galilee, 
the  water  fell  calm.  Voices  argued  with  the  priest,  who,  with  cross 
planted  firmly  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  was  surrounded  by  the 
terrified  lakemen.  At  the  end  of  a long  altercation,  the  demon 
released  from  thrall  the  soul  of  the  boatman,  and  craved  for  pardon. 
For  its  peace,  the  priest  laid  the  evil  thing  in  the  depths  of  Claife, 
there  to  remain  until  “dryshod  men  walk  on  Winander,  and  trot 
their  ponies  through  the  solid  crags.”  On  one  occasion,  at  any  rate, 
the  ferryboat  has  been  wrecked  : the  records  of  Hawkshead  Church 
show  that  a wedding  party  was  drowned,  about  a dozen  lives  in  all 
being  lost.  That  tank-like  servant  of  the  cable,  now  against  the 
shingles,  has  shown  sea- like  jauntiness.  One  Whit-Saturday  morning 
when  laden  with  strength  and  beauty  going  to  Kendal  hirings,  she 
broke  both  hawsers  and  at  a slow,  majestic  pace  drifted  down  the  lake. 
In  half  an  hour  she  beached  on  one  of  the  islands,  from  which  her 
passengers  were  shortly  taken  off.  In  these  days  of  watertight 
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compartments  there  is  little  chance  of  a disaster  occurring.  The 
hotel  in  front  of  which  our  Swift  is  floating  presents  a gay  appear- 
ance on  yacht-racing  days.  The  lawns  are  occupied  by  a well- 
dressed  throng,  and  a small  but  excellent  band  plays  appropriate 
music.  That  line  of  red-flagged  buoys  marks  start  and  finish  : some 
of  the  races  are  round  the  lake,  fully  twenty  miles,  others  are  fought 
out  in  the  northern  or  southern  basins  only.  The  needs  of  racing 
have  developed  a special  type  of  boat  on  this  lake.  The  quest  for 
speed  dictates  no  great  displacement  of  water,  therefore  the  craft  are 
built  shallow,  but  the  frequent  and  violent  squalls  of  wind  from  the 
mountains  make  stability  and  weight  essential  to  prevent  capsize. 
Windermere  yachts  carry  heavier  keels  than  is  usual  to  their  sail  area, 
and  there  are  other  minor  variations  between  them  and  sea-going  or 
conventional  river  and  lake  boats.  With  a good  breeze  the  yachts 
are  very  fast  ; they  are  handy  too,  frequently  “ going  about  ” in 
narrow  quarters.  At  times,  when  the  air  is  dead  calm,  a race  may 
degenerate  into  a drifting  match : the  lakemen  say  that  on  one 
occasion  the  yachts  were  over  ten  hours  in  covering  as  many  miles. 
The  locally  developed  design  is  eminently  suited  to  its  work. 
Mr.  Fife,  the  great  builder,  some  years  ago  made  a yacht  on  the 
Clyde  for  this  lake.  He  came  to  see  it  compete,  but  the  local  boats 
quickly  showed  their  superiority  over  it. 

The  engines  are  now  re-starting,  and  our  steamer  cleaves  toward 
Curwens’,  or  Belle  Isle,  which  for  long  has  seemed  to  close  our  way. 
Now,  however,  narrow  channels  open  to  right  and  left.  The  yacht 
bears  right  away  past  two  small  holms.  One  of  these,  a cluster  of 
trees  and  a level  sward,  is  oft-times  used  for  kennels  for  the  puppies 
of  the  Windermere  harrier  pack.  Here  they  are  quite  at  liberty  and 
yet  out  of  mischief — a remarkable  circumstance  in  a puppy’s  career. 
Often  you  lie  on  your  oars  to  watch  the  little  hounds  romping  and 
playing  under  the  blinking  superintendence  of  an  elder.  Then  their 
game  will  stop,  and  a pell-mell  of  puppydom  charges  to  the  shingle 
and  bays  its  infantile  delight  to  you.  Belie  Isle  is  the  only  island  on 
which  a house  is  standing.  In  the  long  ago  a branch  of  the  Philip- 
sons  of  Calgarth  held  it.  During  the  Civil  War  this  family  was 
Royalist.  One,  a major  in  the  King’s  Northern  army,  was  shut  up 
in  Carlisle  by  the  Roundheads ; another  was  here  beleaguered.  For 
several  weeks  the  men  of  the  Parliament  tried  to  carry  the  island  by 
storm  but  failed.  The  major  had  been  apprised  of  his  brother’s 
peril,  and  immediately  the  siege  of  the  Border  city  was  raised  he 
came  south  with  a troop  and  dispersed  the  Roundheads.  Now  to 
the  daring  Robert  came  the  thought  of  reprisal.  The  island  was 
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fully  relieved  at  Sunday  dawn  ; three  hours  later  Royalist  horsemen 
were  on  their  way  to  Kendal.  Colonel  Briggs,  the  Cromwellian 
commander,  attended  divine  service  regularly.  Robert  accordingly 
made  straight  into  Kendal  Church.  Though  the  building  was 
crowded,  he  galloped  through  the  tall  doorway  and  up  the  aisle. 
Sword  in  hand,  he  rode  to  where  his  antagonist  usually  sate ; but 
Briggs  was  not  at  church.  The  townsfolk  rose,  and  Robert  was 
forced  to  gallop  down  the  other  aisle  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed 
by  numbers.  The  doorway  to  the  right  is  lower  than  the  central : 
Robert’s  head  struck  the  arch  and  he  was  thrown.  His  steel  helmet 
had  received  most  of  the  concussion,  and  Robert  was  on  his  feet 
again  in  a moment.  One  townsman  caught  hold  of  his  horse ; the 
saddle-girth  had  broken  when  the  rider  had  been  hurled  backward. 
Robert  threw  the  saddle  across  his  charger’s  back  and  leapt  into  it. 
Suddenly,  and  cruelly  spurred,  the  horse  reared  up  and  jerked  the 
rein  from  its  detainer’s  hand,  while  Robert  clove  him  to  the  chin. 
Without  further  interruption  the  cavaliers  rode  back  to  their  island 
fortress. 

The  steamer  has  been  bearing  us  through  the  narrow  channel  to 
Bowness  Bay.  The  scene  here  is  usually  a busy  and  a pretty  one. 
The  public  foreshore  is  narrow,  and  row-boats  are  crowded  toward  it. 
The  steamer-pier  and  two  long  jetties  make  the  narrowness  still  more 
emphatic.  But  Bowness  Bay,  with  the  Old  England  Hotel  to  our 
left,  looks  perfect.  Beyond  the  short  promenade,  laid  out  in  trees 
and  terrace-gardens,  the  ground  rises  to  rocky  Biskey  Howe,  whence 
is  a glorious  view  of  the  lake.  Quite  close  at  hand  is  Windermere 
parish  church,  with  some  stained  glass  removed  from  Cartmel 
Priory  at  the  Dissolution.  The  walls  were  at  one  time  decorated 
with  texts,  but  the  Lutherans  rebelled  against  these  and  hid  them 
beneath  ignoble  whitewash.  But  what  the  sixteenth  century  despised 
the  twentieth  century  reveres,  and  the  old  Scripture  paintings  have 
been  carefully  restored.  The  village  of  Bowness  presents  little 
noteworthy  except  its  attention  to  visitors;  its  reputation  in  this 
respect  is  thoroughly  justified. 

If  you  take  a walk  ashore,  the  various  boatmen  will  embarrass 
you  with  offers  of  craft.  “Fishing  tackle — oh,  I’ll  lend  you  that 
with  pleasure.  And  bait  too.”  Now  this  is  very  well  for  the  disciple 
of  Walton  who  insists  on  having  a competent  person  on  board  to 

select  the  fishing-ground.  But  the  average  man  may  be  fairly 

warned  by  the  following  note : “ Hired  a boat  for  the  day  and  set 
out  to  fish  with  six  rods,  plenty  of  bait,  and  a hopeful  word  of 

success  from  the  boatman.  We  cast  our  lines  right  and  left,  back 
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and  front,  but  not  a fish  did  we  see.  Whether  the  fish  or  the  bait 
were  enchanted  we  could  not  say,  but  concluded  that  the  lines  were 
lent  to  make  people  believe  they  could  catch  fish.”  In  answer  I had 
to  point  out  (my  complainant  knew  sea  and  a quiet  variety  of  river 
fishing  well)  that,  under  a blazing  June  sun,  perch  and  trout  were 
not  likely  to  bite.  There  are  times  when  the  fishing  is  good — out 
of  the  tourist  season  mainly.  Some  anglers  regularly  come  to 
Windermere  for  sport,  but  these  swallows  do  not  make  a summer, 
and  Windermere  is  far  from  being  an  angler’s  paradise  yet.  The 
lapsus  lingua  of  the  boatmen  is  perhaps  excusable  ; others  delude  in 
less  satisfactory  fashion. 

Turning  again  to  the  bay,  with  its  view  of  Belle  Isle,  and  the 
blue  mountains  peering  over  the  bluffs  of  Furness,  it  strikes  every 
visitor  that  the  landing-place  is  exceedingly  cramped.  Thousands 
use  the  boats : were  the  rival  proprietors  less  good-natured,  traffic 
would  be  impossible.  Perennially  there  is  a movement  afoot  to 
acquire  additional  frontage  for  public  use,  but  as  perennially  it 
fails.  In  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year  many  thought  that  an  acquire- 
ment was  coming  at  last.  Negotiations  were  opened  for  land  to  the 
south  of  the  bay,  but  the  vicar  of  Windermere  could  not  meet  the 
promoters. 

Aboard  the  Swift  again,  we  are  borne  into  the  upper  basin. 
On  Lady  Holme  was  once  a chapel  served  by  the  monks  of  Segden 
Abbey,  one  of  the  Scotch  monasteries.  They  were  in  possession  so 
long  ago  as  1355,  and  till  the  Dissolution  maintained  two  priests 
here.  There  is,  in  some  old  description,  a legend  that  one  of  these 
priests,  to  mortify  his  flesh,  caused  himself  to  be  chained  in  a crag 
above  Rawlinson’s  Nab,  and  there  remained  for  thirty  years  or  so 
before  death  released  him.  Sweet  in  early  May  are  the  islets  here 
with  lily  of  the  valley ; at  any  time  it  is  pleasant  to  land  on  them, 
for  they  are  dry  ; their  brakes  are  not  tangled,  an  ideal  place  for  a 
quiet  afternoon.  As  the  steamer  goes  on,  the  scene  continues  to 
grow  in  grandeur.  Over  a vast  plain  of  water  the  distant  mountains 
seem  to  hang.  There  are  misty  indications  of  level  meadows  and 
woodlands,  but  the  charm  lies  in  the  craggy,  shaggy  braes,  and  the 
uprising  summits.  The  woods  continue — larch  ! larch  ! planted  in 
harsh  geometrical  lines  on  the  Furness  side ; the  opposite,  though 
really  covered  with  villas,  presents  a happy,  confused  forest  of  oak 
and  ash,  sycamore,  elm,  beech,  interspersed  with  hollies  and  great 
patches  of  underwood.  The  white  foam  of  hawthorn  flecks  these 
hills  in  early  summer ; later,  patches  of  gorse,  in  wild,  unconsidered 
corners,  brighten  up  the  heavy  pall  of  green.  Then  come  the 
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heather  and  the  heather  bell,  empurpling  the  higher  ground  ; while 
September’s  chilly  nights  turn  the  leafage  to  glories  of  gold  and 
crimson,  the  brackens  to  red  and  russet. 

We  are  now  opposite  Millerground ; the  lake  near  the  shore  there 
is  shallow  and  tempting  to  the  angler.  The  hill  jutting  out  above  is 
Orrest  Head — the  view  point  of  the  Lake  Country.  I have  no  wish  to 
disparage  others  of  our  views  ; each  has  its  merits.  From  Orrest  you 
look  up  and  down  the  river-lake,  Windermere,  winding  through  its  long 
valley  to  the  Leven.  Round  the  head  of  its  hollow  are  rugged  masses 
of  mountain,  cut  into  by  narrow  glens  and  ghylls.  The  basins  of  Lang- 
dale  and  Grasmere,  with  their  tarns  and  lakes,  are  hidden  in  a maze 
of  wildering  rocks.  Right  opposite,  the  Furness  fells,  ridge  beyond 
ridge  till,  a grand  barrier,  Coniston  Old  Man  heaves  skyward,  give 
no  indication  of  two  lakes  and  wide  valleys  embosomed  beneath. 
There  are  two  circumstances  under  which  they  who  climb  Orrest  are 
especially  well  repaid  : first  on  a calm  June  morning,  when  the  lake, 
like  a mirror,  shows  every  detail  of  the  hills,  when  the  ruffle  of  a passing 
boat  or  steamer  dies  away  on  the  dead  calm,  barely  moving  the 
shadows  as  it  lies.  The  other  time  is  when  light  clouds  are  drifting 
across  the  sky  and  you  can  see  dappled  areas  floating  over  water, 
and  wood,  and  fell.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  these  and 
when  the  sun  sinks  in  a bank  of  vapour  behind  the  Langdale  Pikes. 
Instantly  a crimson  light  filters  across  the  upper  basin,  picking  out 
bay  and  islet  in  a halo  of  glory.  For  half  an  hour  it  becomes  more 
glorious,  then  to  purple  and  to  grey  the  light  declines,  and  darkness 
collects  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills.  Yet,  again,  climb  Orrest  when 
thick  snow  covers  the  earth.  The  scene  is  awe-inspiring ; if  in 
moonlight,  you  see  the  terror  and  majesty  of  winter;  in  sunshine 
the  air  is  filled  with  chill  radiance,  and  the  scene  invites  you  not  to 
despond,  but  to  work  or  to  play  with  a will.  But  this  is  not  of  the 
steam -yacht  and  the  lakeside. 

Opposite  us,  with  its  big  round  chimneys,  is  Calgarth,  the 
mansion  of  the  Philipsons.  There  is  nothing  now  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Calvegarth  it  originally  was.  If  the  place  were  ever 
fortified,  all  traces  of  such,  save  in  its  thick  walls,  have  disappeared. 
The  house  has  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  for  the  misdeeds  of 
a long-ago  Naboth.  Desiring  land  in  the  possession  of  an  old 
couple,  he  had  them  convicted  for  theft.  But  the  old  woman,  who 
had  occult  power,  pronounced  seven  curses  against  the  Philipsons. 
The  couple  were  duly  and  treacherously  hanged  at  Appleby,  but  their 
skulls  came  home  to  Calgarth  ere  morning  light.  And  at  Calgarth 
they  have  remained,  though  men  have  calcined  them  with  lime,  cast 
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them  into  the  lake,  and  buried  them  on  the  mountains.  Horrible 
sounds  were  heard — groanings  and  shriekings  and  wild  lament — after 
any  tampering  with  the  uncanny  things.  So  to  prevent  further 
trouble  they  were  built  into  the  wall,  and  few  now  believe  in  their 
existence.  There  are  other  mysteries  hereabout  too.  When 
grievous  trouble  is  at  hand,  a spectral  white  horse  passes  over  the 
lake  from  shore  to  shore.  And  occasionally  the  wanderer’s  eye 
is  caught  by  a faint  iris  on  the  water,  rivalling  in  its  clear  tinges  the 
very  rainbow.  Both  phenomena  are  said  to  be  well  vouched  for, 
which,  I presume,  has  not  made  it  essential  for  the  present  writer  to 
witness  them. 

Above  Calgarth  is  the  great  glen  of  Troutbeck,  where  many 
illustrious  personages,  from  Hugh  Bird,  a giant  of  Henry  III.’s 
time,  downwards,  have  lived.  Hogarth,  the  weird  painter  of  sordid 
life,  was  born  here,  and  at  one  time  the  sign  of  the  old  “ Mortal 
Man  ” inn  was  held  to  be  his  work  ; a very  free  drawing  it  was,  of  a 
burly  man  with  vermilion  nose  confronted  by  a thin,  white- visaged 
stranger : 

“ Oh,  Mortal  Man,  who  liv’st  on  bread, 

How  came  thy  nose  to  be  so  red  ? ” 

“ Thou  silly  ass,  that  art  so  pale, 

It  is  with  drinking  Birkett’s  ale.” 


Till  within  the  last  half-century  Troutbeck  was  a ’statesman  dale, 
but  few  of  the  yeomen  are  now  left.  They  were  not  noted  fighters 
like  the  men  of  the  Northward,  but  for  self-defence  they  manned  a 
rude  fort  built  across  Thresthwaite  Cove  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
in  1 745,  when  a small  band  of  Scotch  rebels  were  sent  back  “ wi’ 
a flee  in  their  lugs.”  The  grey  mansion  in  the  park  was  built  by 
Bishop  Watson,  of  Llandaff.  Westmorland-born,  he  loved  his  home- 
land, and  during  his  forty  years’  reign  he  ruled  his  bishopric  from 
hence.  There  is  but  one  mention  in  his  life  and  letters  of  his 
going  to  Wales.  Yet  he  preached  strongly  to  such  of  his  clergy 
as  were  absent  too  much  from  their  livings  ! 

The  most  prominent  building  now  in  sight  is  Wray  Castle.  This 
is  not  old.  In  one  of  his  interesting  colloquies  on  angling  and  things 
in  general,  Dr.  John  Davy  remarks  : 

“ Wray  Castle  is  altogether  a modern  building,  and  erected  by 
its  present  proprietor  and  inhabitant,  who  has  too  much  knowledge 
of  sanitary  conditions  to  surround  himself  with  stagnant  water, 
making  an  enemy  to  health  where  there  is  no  fear  of  neighbouring 
hostility.  As  to  the  structure  itself,  we  need  not  criticise  it ; it  is 
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well  placed,  and  at  a distance  may  well  pass  for  what  you  supposed 
it  to  be  ” (a  moated  stronghold),  “ and  have  the  desired  effect  on  the 
uninformed  mind  and  the  careless  eye.” 

Now  the  steamer  approaches  Low  wood,  and  the  coppices  of 
Wansfell  sheer  up  in  feathery  grandeur  as  we  sail  inshore.  The 
view  from  the  hotel  attracted  Ruskin  on  his  first  visit  as  a child  of 
ten,  and  in  his  rhyming  diary  he  speaks  of  his  impatience  to  be  at 
the  windows  enjoying  the  glorious  view.  The  lake  is  here  at  the 
widest  and  deepest ; from  shore  to  shore  the  distance  is  considerably 
over  a mile,  with  a depth  approaching  two  hundred  feet.  The  boats 
out  on  the  water  are  fishing  for  char  by  the  cumbrous  implement 
known  as  the  plumb-line.  Char  feed  at  varying  depths ; to-day  the 
shoal  may  be  within  ten  feet  of  the  surface,  to-morrow  near  a hundred 
feet  lower.  The  instrument  used  to  catch  them  consists  of  a long  cen- 
tral line,  heavily  weighted,  to  which  tiers  of  smaller  lines  are  attached 
at  intervals.  By  this  means  the  fish  are  tempted  at  all  levels,  but  the 
implement  is  for  the  professional  rather  than  the  amateur.  The  tiers 
of  hooks  and  baits  are  sure  to  foul  one  another  if  not  dexterously 
handled. 

As  the  steam-yacht  gets  under  way  again,  Dove  Nest,  once  the 
abode  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  is  seen  peering  through  the  woods  clinging 
to  Wansfell.  The  poetess  ever  fondly  remembered  her  sojourn  here, 
and  the  friends  she  made  among  the  Lakeland  poets.  Some  of  the 
finest  contemporary  appreciations,  both  of  personalities  and  work, 
came  from  her  pen. 

Passing  Hen  Holme,  a spine  of  rock  sticking  out  into  the  lake — 
how  the  waves  from  the  screw  lash  and  dash  against  its  ledges  ! — the 
yacht  carries  us  into  open  lake  again.  What  a panorama  of 
mountains ! 

Wansfell  rises  to  the  right ; beyond  is  the  gap  of  the  pass,  and 
Kirkstone  Fell.  Red  Screes  presents  its  tamer  slope,  and  looks  not 
half  so  commanding  as  less  lofty  Scandale  Pike.  The  long  ridge 
of  Fairfield,  its  ghylls  raw  with  floods  and  winter  storms,  comes  nexb 
standing  above  Rydal  Park.  Along  this  group,  a century  ago,  wild 
red  deer  used  to  range  ; there  was  a herd  on  the  Ullswater  fells  as 
now,  and  also  in  the  wildernesses  about  Eskdale  and  Ennerdale. 
The  long  slope  bending  downward  to  Nab  Scar  is  Great  Rigg.  You 
can  see  only  the  head  of  the  precipitous  Scar,  for  the  bracken-covered 
heights  of  Lough  rigg  climb  to  the  skyline.  At  square  with  our 
course  are  the  Langdale  Pikes,  their  strange  knotty  summits  showing 
up  finely.  Great  Gable  peers  from  beyond  Borrowdale ; Great  End, 
Scawfell  Pike,  and  Scawfell  glance  through  gaps  in  the  rugged  chain 
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stretching  from  Bowfell  to  Wrynose  Pass.  The  country  beneath 
these  is  the  famous  Langdales,  land  of  tarns  and  ghylls,  crags  and 
screes.  From  Wetherlam  westward  is  the  Coniston  range,  haunt  of 
the  raven  and  other  wild  birds.  The  head  of  Windermere  is 
particularly  glorious  : fir-crowned  Fisher  Crag  sets  off  the  levels 
where  Brathay  and  Rothay  sloom  into  the  lake.  The  sharp  spire 
of  St.  Katharine’s,  according  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  was  foundationed 
for  a square  tower.  Ambleside  creeps  in  rows  and  terraces  up 
Wansfell,  but  the  grey  stone  is  harmonious  and  the  red  ridge-tiles 
at  this  distance  invisible.  To  the  left  Fox  Howe  stands  on  its 
sentry-hill ; the  views  from  its  lawns  are  fine : to  northward  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  and  the  wild  forest  about  Rydal  Hall; 
southerly,  the  green  lowland  and  the  silver  mass  of  Windermere 
right  down  to  where  islands  close  the  view.  The  level  next  the 
river*  mouth  was  at  one  time  a Roman  camp,  but  nothing  to  prove 
its  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  Medals  and  coins  are  sometimes, 
after  heavy  floods,  dredged  out  of  the  mere.  The  Rothay  was 
diverted  somewhat  by  the  camp-builders,  that  the  rectangle  they 
favoured  might  be  preserved.  The  camp  was  doubtless  used  as  a 
caravansery  for  the  traffic  between  the  settlement  at  Brougham  on 
the  Eamond  and  the  seaport  of  Ravenglass.  Both  places  are,  if 
mountain  roads  have  not  been  altered  for  the  worse,  a good  day’s 
journey  away:  one  over  the  lofty  passes  of  Wrynose  and  Hard 
Knott,  the  other  over  the  elevated  road  which  passed  along  High 
Street.  Cultivation  has  robbed  the  earthworks  of  distinctness,  but 
enough  remain  to  show  dimly  its  angles  and  extent. 

Now  the  quiet  rumble  of  the  screw  stops ; the  yacht  sails 
smoothly  and  accurately  to  her  berth  by  the  pier.  Outside,  a 
concourse  of  conveyances  is  in  waiting,  and  we  see  our  fellow- 
passengers  melt  away  by  common  ’bus  or  lordly  pair  to  their 
respective  quarters.  The  water  here  is  crowded  with  craft,  but 
there  is  not  the  terrible  congestion  we  saw  at  Bowness  Bay.  A long 
curve  of  shingle  is  open  to  the  public,  and  forms  a favourite 
promenade. 


WILLIAM  T.  PALMER. 
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CHARING  CROSS  AND  ITS 
IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART  XI. 


St.  Martin’s  Church. 


T.  MARTIN’S  was  apparently  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  parish- 


O hood  between  the  years  1222  and  1275.  In  documents  which 
were  produced  at  a trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the  Hilary 
Term  of  1828,  “ Fenn  against  Golding  and  other  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,”  1 lands  are  described,  as  early  as  the  year 
1225,  as  being  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  of  Charing,  and,  after- 
wards, others  appear  described  as  being  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
a confirmed,  and  even  then  not  an  independent  parish,  until  some 
time  after  1306,  which  is  the  first  date  of  the  Registry  of  the  Diocese 
of  London.  Newcourt,  who  was  principal  registrar  of  that  diocese  for 
nearly  twenty-seven  years,  represents  the  registry  not  to  be  defective 
from  its  commencement  in  1306  to  the  year  1337,  but  that  no 
registry  existed  from  the  latter  date  until  the  year  1361,  when  it  again 
appeared  without  being  defective  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.2 
In  1367,  about  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  a deed 
of  confirmation  of  certain  property,  this  property  is  described  as 
being  “ near  to  the  Cross  of  Charyng  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields.”  3 Not  that  St.  Martin’s  had  yet  become  a separate  parish. 
It  was  first  made  independent  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,4  so 

1 Barnewell  and  CresswelFs  Reports , vol.  vii.  p.  766. 

2 Newcourt’s  Repei'torium%  Preface,  p.  iv. 

3 Our  Parish , by  H.  Simpson,  1836  ; and  Gentleman's  Magazine , July  1826, 
p.  30.  But  see  further  Appendix. 

4 The  boundaries  of  Westminster  in  1222  were  confined  to  the  single  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  which  at  that  time  comprised  not  only  the  present  parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  but  those  also  of  the  present  St.  Paul’s  in  Covent  Garden,  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  St.  Anne’s,  St.  James’s,  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  ( Archceologia , vol.  xxvi.  p.  228).  An  old  grant 
made  to  the  parish  by  James  I.  recites  that  “in  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  the 
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late  as  1535,  and  for  a curious  reason.  When  Henry  VIII. 
occupied  the  palace  at  Whitehall  he  objected  to  the  many  funerals 
which  took  their,  to  him,  dismal  course  beneath  his  windows  on 
their  way  to  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster.  To  obviate 
this  the  king  built  the  first  parochially  independent  Church  of 
St.  Martin,1  and  went  on  surviving  wives  as  cheerfully  as  usual. 
But  he  also  laid  out  the  churchyard — not  the  present  stone- 
paved  area,  one-third  of  an  acre  in  extent,  which  has  been  supplied 
with  trees  and  seats  by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso- 
ciation, and  which  is  maintained  by  the  Vestry,  but  the  piece  of 
ground  which  lay  between  Duke’s  Court  and  Heming’s  Row,  with 
the  workhouse  and  Tenison’s  Library  on  the  west  side.  This  burying- 
ground  was  destroyed  in  1829,  a new  one  of  1 J acres  having  already 
been  consecrated  in  1805,  in  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Town.  This  also 
is  now  a well-kept  public  garden,  under  the  control  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry.  A part  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  as  a private  garden 
for  the  almshouses,  and  as  a site  for  a chapel  and  other  buildings.2 

This,  the  most  conspicuous  parochial  church  in  London,  has 
in  its  Grecian  portico  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  the 
metropolis.  Everyone  speaks  well  of  the  portico,  which  is  saying 
a great  deal.3  The  church  is  a remarkably  handsome  edifice  of  the 
florid  Roman  or  Italian  style,  open  to  criticism  in  respect  of  the 
tower  and  spire,  but  otherwise  of  fine  proportions,  and,  with  its  noble 
Corinthian  columns,  an  enduring  source  of  pleasure  among  the  scant 
architectural  beauties  of  London.  Possibly  the  bust  of  James  Gibbs, 

inhabitants  did  resort  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  and  were  thereby 
forced  to  bring  their  bodies  by  the  Court -gate  of  Whitehall ; which  the  said 
Henry,  then  disliking,  caused  the  church  in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Martin  to  be 
then  erected  and  made  a parish  there.”  Ibid. 

1 There  was,  however,  a church  of  some  sort  on  this  spot  at  a very  early 
period.  In  1225  there  was  a dispute  between  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  concerning  the  exemption  of  the  church  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  latter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  a chapel  here  for  the  use  of  the 
monks  when  they  visited  their  convent  garden,  which  reached  to  the  church.  See 
Allen’s  London , 1828,  vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

2 London  Burial  Grounds , by  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes,  1896,  p.  289. 

Feet  Inches 


3 Extent  of  portico  from  end  of  one  plinth  to  that  of  the  other  . 64  10 

Intercolumniation  from  plinth  to  plinth  . . . . . 7 4§ 

Diameter  of  columns 3 4 

Square  of  the  plinth 4 8 

Projection  of  portico  from  line  of  wall  to  front  of  plinth  . . 24  1 1 

Height  of  columns  . . . 33  4 

Height  of  base  with  the  plinth 1 


Builder , Nov.  25,  1843,  P*  S22* 
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the  architect,  is  placed  inside  the  church  against  the  western  wall 
with  a taste  that  is  unquestionable,  since  he  did  not  so  dispose  it 
himself ; but  as  Pope  says, 

“ Who  builds  a church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name.” 

The  bust  is,  however,  a beautiful  work  of  art  by  Rysbrack*  the 
sculptor  of  so  many  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  another 
instance  of  how  many  inhabitants  have  their  most  cherished  family 
and  commercial  interests  interwoven  in  the  history  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin,  Mr.  Dickson  Gibbs,  of  the  old-established  tea  firm  in 
Pall  Mall,  south-west,  where  you  may  without  difficulty  obtain  the 
fragrant  brew  at  sixteen  shillings  a pound,  is  a great-nephew  of  the 
famous  architect  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  that  is,  of  course,  to  say 
that  the  architect  was  the  brother  of  the  present  Mr.  Dickson  Gibbs’s 
grandfather.  Two  designs  for  a Round  church  were  approved  by 
the  committee,  but  were  laid  aside  because  of  the  expense  in 
executing  them,  “though,”  says  the  architect,  “they  were  more 
capacious  and  convenient  than  what  they  pitch’d  upon.” 

The  crown  surmounting  the  steeple  of  the  church  still  signifies 
that  this  is  a royal  parish.1  Buckingham  Palace  is  within  its  confines, 
and  the  baptismal  register  contains  the  names  of  the  royal  children 
born  in  the  parish.  George  I.  was  in  fact  a churchwarden,  the  only 
instance,  I believe,  of  such  a position  having  been  filled  by  a King 
of  England.  There  is  a curious  woodcut  of  the  old  church,  the 
original  building  with  its  subsequent  enlargements,  in  Allen’s 
“History  of  London.” 2 It  was  taken  down  in  1721.  The  new 
church  was  consecrated  on  October  20,  1726.  On  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone,  the  king  gave  a hundred  guineas  to  be  distributed 
among  the  workmen,  and  some  time  after  ^1,500  to  purchase  an 
organ.  The  whole  expense  of  building  and  decorating  the  church 
amounted  to  ^36,891  ioj.  4 d.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
over  the  portico  is  a bas-relief  of  the  royal  arms,  beneath  which  is 
a Latin  inscription  relating  to  the  foundation  of  the  church : “ D. 
sacram  ^Edem  S.  Martini  Parochiani  extrui  fee.  a.d.  mdccxxvi.” 
The  capital  of  St.  Martin’s  has  its  abacus  ornamented,  and  the 
centre  volutes,  or  horns,  are  entwined  similar  to  those  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  Rome.  The  base,  as  to  the  contour  of  the 
mouldings,  is  the  same  with  that  in  Palladio’s  book  of  architecture. 

1 The  fact  of  the  old  Palace  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James’s  Palace  having 
stood  within  its  confines  at  the  time  that  St.  Martin’s  was  ordained  a separate 
parish  will  readily  account  for  its  position  in  this  respect. 

2 Ed.  1828,  vol.  iv.  p.  241. 
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A few  years  after  the  completion  of  the  present  edifice,  the 
interior  was  the  scene  of  a singular  exhibition  of  violence.  On 
September  10,  1729,  during  evening  prayers,  a gentleman  abruptly 
entered,  and  fired  two  pistols  at  the  clergyman  who  was  reading  the 
service  : one  of  the  bullets  grazed  the  surplice,  but  the  other  entered 
the  body  of  Mr.  Williams,  farrier,  of  Bedfordbury,  who  was  sitting  in 
a pew  near  the  officiating  clergyman.  At  this,  the  congregation  fled 
from  the  church  in  the  utmost  alarm,  all  but  a sturdy  carman,  who 
proceeded  to  secure  the  offender.  This  he  effected  after  a severe 
encounter  and  many  bruises  on  the  head.  It  was  subsequently 
found  that  the  aggressor  was  one  Roger  Campaznol  by  name,  son  of 
the  governor  of  Brest  in  France,  and  that  having  been  cheated  by 
his  landlord,  a Huguenot,  resident  near  Seven  Dials,  of  138/.,  his 
mind  became  deranged,  so  that  he  had  not  sufficient  discrimination 
to  distinguish  the  victim  of  his  revenge.  After  his  commitment  to 
Newgate  he  endeavoured  to  hang  himself  with  his  garters  in  the 
chapel ; but,  being  prevented,  he  fastened  himself  into  his  cell,  and 
when  the  door  was  forced  open  he  was  found  eating  part  of  a bottle 
pounded  into  fragments,  with  bread.1  The  steeple  also  lent  itself  to 
a daring  exhibition  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  church.  An 
Italian  named  Volante  (the  “flyer”  presumably)  descended  head 
foremost  by  a rope  from  the  top,  over  the  houses  in  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  to  the  farthest  side  of  the  Mews  (a  distance  of  about  300 
yards)  in  half  a minute.  The  crowd  of  gazers,  we  are  told,  was 
immense ; and  the  young  princesses,  with  several  of  the  nobility, 
were  in  the  Mews.2  The  bells  of  St.  Martin’s  are  the  first  to 
announce  a naval  victory.  The  bell-ringers  still  enjoy  an  annual 
sum  of  money  which  was  left  by  Nell  Gwynn,  whose  remains  lie  in 
a nameless  grave  in  one  of  what  are  known  as  the  “ Vicar’s  vaults  ” 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  situated  beneath  the  chancel. 
Archbishop  Tenison,  who  attended  Nell  Gwynn’s  deathbed, 
preached  a sermon  extolling  her  virtues — so,  at  least,  an  enemy  of 
his  told  Mary  II.  Queen  Mary  replied  with  dignity — “ Yes,  so  I 
have  heard.  It  is  a sign  that  the  unfortunate  woman  died  penitent ; 
for,  if  I can  read  a man’s  heart,  the  doctor  would  never  have  been 
induced  to  speak  well  of  her  had  she  not  made  a pious  and  Christian 
end.”  While  wandering  among  “ the  memorials  and  the  things  of 
time  that  do  renown  this  city,”  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  care 
which  the  noble  French  family  of  Mayeme  have  bestowed  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  monument  to  their  famous  ancestor,  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme,  which  adorns  the  crypt.  The  eminent  physician’s  proper 
1 Allen’s  London , 1828,  vol.  iv.  p.  246.  2 Malcolm’s  Anecdotes. 
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title  was  Theodore  de  Mayerne-Turquet,  Baron  d’Aubonne.  The 
use  of  the  whipping-post  preserved  here  succeeded  the  custom  of 
whipping  at  the  cart-tail  as  a form  of  punishment.  So  late  as  1730, 
one  Mary  Williams  was  “whipped  at  a cart’s  tail  thrice  round  Covent 
Garden  Market,  pursuant  to  her  sentence  at  Hicks’s  Hall,  for  stealing 
oranges  out  of  Mrs.  Vernon’s  greenhouse  at  Twickenham.” 1 As  to 
the  punishment  of  the  whipping-post,  the  culprit  was  tied  round  the 
waist  by  means  of  a rope  which  passed  through  a large  hole  in  the 
centre,  while  his  hands  were  fastened  to  the  clasps  above.  In  the 
case  of  a stout  man  his  arms  only  were  secured  to  these  clasps.  A 
curious  relief  of  the  sentence  being  carried  out  is  carved  in  the  wood 
above  where  the  rings  were.  The  post  is  about  190  years  old — only 
twelve  years  older  than  the  existence  of  this  Magazine  itself— -and 
fell  into  disuse  about  the  year  1786,  one  year  after  the  invention  of 
the  French  guillotine. 

The  writer  once  secured,  at  considerable  trouble,  two  fine  elm 
water-pipes,  excavated  from  the  bed  of  the  Wall  Brook  in  Copthall 
Avenue,  City.  When  in  quest  of  them  some  months  afterwards,  it 
was  found  that  they  had  served  admirably  as  firewood  ! A similar 
fate  befell  the  parish  stocks  formerly  preserved  in  St.  Martin’s  crypt, 
which  were  chopped  up  for  firewood  by  a former  sexton,  about,  so 
I was  told  by  the  present  sexton,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

There  is  also  a tablet  in  the  crypt  to  another  great  name  in  the 
annals  of  medicine,  that  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  founder  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

There  are  in  England  about  1 60  churches  dedicated  in  the  name 
of  St.  Martin,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  incident  in  his  life  depicted  in  the  stone  relief  over  the  new  St. 
Martin’s  Vestry,  and  also  on  the  quaint  door-knobs  of  the  church’s 
interior,2  happened  outside  the  walls  of  Amiens,  where  the  legion 
was  quartered  in  the  year  332.  The  winter  was  one  of  such  exceed- 
ing severity  that  men  died  in  the  streets  from  excessive  cold,  and  it 
happened  one  day  that  St.  Martin,  on  going  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
city,  was  met  by  a poor  naked  beggar,  shivering  with  cold.  The 
saint’s  compassion  being  aroused,  and  having  nothing  but  his  cloak 
and  his  arms,  he  with  his  sword  divided  his  cloak  in  twain,  and 
gave  one  half  of  it  to  the  beggar,  covering  himself  as  well  as  he 
might  with  the  other  half.  In  the  famous  picture  by  Vandyck  at 
Windsor  of  this  incident,  the  historical  treatment  has  been  adopted 

1 Thi  Daily  Advertiser,  March  3,  1730. 

2 There  is  also,  or  used  to  be,  in  a south  window,  a portrait  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  act  of  dividing  his  mantle. 
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as  regards  style  and  conception.  It  is  said  that  Vandyck  has  here 
represented  himself  mounted  on  the  white  charger  which  Rubens 
had  presented  to  him. 

For  the  view  of  St.  Martin’s  Church  looking  from  Pall  Mall  East, 
past  the  National  Gallery,  we  are  indebted  especially  to  two  eminent 
architects.  The  want  of  this  opening,  to  be  effected  by  the  pulling 
down  of  the  western  side  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane  from  Heming’s  Row 
to  Northumberland  House,  and  by  the  laying  out  as  a street  of  Pall 
Mall  East,  was  complained  of  in  1735  by  the  eminent  architectural 
critic,  James  Ralph,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  first  suggesting  the 
improvement  which,  to  those  who  knew  what  the  old  state  of  things 
was,  must  have  formed  an  architectural  view  of  great  beauty.  The 
portico  Ralph  describes  as  being  “ at  once  elegant  and  august,”  and 
what  was  lost  to  the  public  view  before  these  improvements  were 
achieved  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  some  old  engravings  of  the 
time,  which  exhibit  the  church  entirely  obscured  to  the  view  from 
the  west  by  miserable-looking  lath-and-plaster  hovels  immediately 
opposite,  for  the  removal  of  which  James  Elmes  also  exercised  his 
influence,  although,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  was  to  Ralph  that 
the  credit  of  the  suggestion  is  due.1 

Among  the  eminent  artists  buried  in  St.  Martin’s  are  Dobson, 
“the  English  Vandyck,”  whom  Charles  I.  called  the  English 
Tintoret ; Louis  Laguerre,  the  assistant  and  imitator  of  Verrio,  who 
painted  the  Labours  of  Hercules  in  chiaroscuro  at  Hampton  Court, 
but  much  of  whose  work  was  damned  by  Pope’s  unpropitious  line, 
“ Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre  ” ; Paul  Vansomer, 
who  in  Walpole’s  estimation  trod,  as  regards  merit,  on  the  heels 
of  Vandyck ; Nicholas  Laniere,  patronised  by  Charles  I.,  who  was 
also  a musician,  drew  for  the  King  a picture  of  Mary,  Christ,  and 
Joseph,  and  his  own  portrait  done  by  himself  with  a palette  and 
pencils  in  hand,  and  musical  notes  on  a scrap  of  paper,  afterwards 
placed  in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford ; Nicholas  Hilliard,  the  portrait 
painter;  and  Nicholas  Stone,  the  statuary. 

The  walls  of  the  spacious  vestry-room  are  adorned  with  half- 
length  portraits  of  former  vicars,  from  the  year  1670.  Almost  all  of 
these  attained  high  distinction  in  the  Church.2 

Suffolk  Street. 

Suffolk  Street  is  recorded  in  the  rate-books  of  St.  Martin’s  as 
dating  from  about  1664.  Both  Suffolk  Street  and  Suffolk  Place 

1 Critical  Review  of  Pub  lick  Buildings  in  London , etc.,  1734,  p.  31. 

2 A list  of  the  vicars  of  St.  Martin’s  will  be  found  in  Malcolm’s  Londinium 
Redivivum. 
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were  so  named  from  Suffolk  House  having  stood  on  their  site,  a 
mansion  which  was  the  residence,  in  the  days  of  James  I.,  of 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  his  beautiful  and  unprincipled 
countess,  whose  names  so  frequently  occur  in  the  profligate 
annals  of  that  reign.  In  old  Suffolk  Street  lived  the  charming 
actress,  Mary  Davis,  who  is  said  to  have  captivated  the  heart 
of  Charles  II.  by  singing,  in  the  character  of  Celania  in  “The 
Mad  Shepherdess,”  the  song,  “ My  lodging  is  on  the  cold 
ground.” 1 Pepys  alludes  to  her  thus  : “ The  King,  it  seems,  hath 
given  her  a ring  of  ^700,  which  she  shows  to  every  body,  and  owns 
that  the  King  did  give  it  her  ; and  he  hath  furnished  a house  in 
Suffolke  Street  most  richly  for  her,  which  is  a most  infinite  shame.” 2 
Again  : “ In  Suffolk  Street  lives  Moll  Davies ; and  we  did  see  her 
coach  come  for  her  to  her  door,  a mighty  pretty  fine  coach.”  3 A 
rift  in  the  lute  of  the  King’s  pleasures  occurred,  however,  in  1670,  when 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  proposed  in  Parliament  to  levy  a 
tax  on  playhouses.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Sir  John  Coventry, 
commenting  on  the  King’s  licentiousness,  asked  “ Whether  did  the 
King’s  pleasure  lie  among  the  men  or  the  women  that  acted?” 
The  allusion  was  obviously  intended  to  apply  to  Nell  Gwynn  and 
Moll  Davis.  The  King’s  friends  expressed  great  indignation,  and 
prepared  to  avenge  the  insult.  On  December  21,  while  on  his  way 
home  to  his  house  in  Suffolk  Street,  Coventry  was  taken  out  of  his 
carriage  by  a band  of  ruffians,  headed  by  Sir  T.  Sandys,  and  his 
nose  slit  to  the  bone.  This  deed  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  consequence  “ Coventry’s  Act  ” was 
passed  in  1671  (22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  1),  declaring  nose-slitting  or 
other  mutilation  of  the  person  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Coventry’s  assailants  were  never  captured. 

In  1678  Stanley,  the  author  of  the  “ Lives  of  the  Philosophers,” 
died  in  old  Suffolk  Street,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin’s  Church. 
The  street  became  notorious  on  account  of  a riot  which  took  place 
here,  generally,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  been  in  connection 
with  a meeting  of  the  “ Calves  Head  Club  ” at  the  Golden  Eagle. 
The  Calves  Head  Club,  however,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  Sundry  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  finding  time  hang  heavily  on 
their  hands  during  a relaxing  of  their  parliamentary  duties,  dined 
here  rather  in  the  direction  of  “ too  well  ” than  of  “ wisely.” 
Malcolm’s  account  is  evidently  derived  from  the  hunger-spurred 
narratives  of  “the  garretteers  in  Grub  Street,”  and  is  quite  an 

1 Jesse’s  Memorials  of  London , Nimmo,  1901,  2nd  series,  p.  25 

2 Diary , January  14,  1667-8.  3 Ibid.  February  15,  1668-9. 
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erroneous  one.1  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  the  exact  words 
of  one,  Lord  Middlesex,  who  was  present,  as  they  occur  in  Spence’s 
“Anecdotes.”  “.  . . The  mixture  of  the  company,”  he  says,  “has 
convinced  most  reasonable  people  by  this  time  that  it  was  not  a 
designed  or  premeditated  affair.  We  met  then,  as  I told  you  before, 
by  chance  upon  this  day  (Jan.  30, 1734,  anniversary  of  King  Charles’s 
execution),  and  after  dinner,  having  drunk  very  plentifully,  especially 
some  of  the  company,  some  of  us  going  to  the  window  unluckily 
saw  a little  nasty  fire  made  by  some  boys  in  the  street,  of  straw} 

I think  it  was,  and  immediately  cried  out  ‘ D — — n it,  why  shouldn’t 
we  have  a fire  as  well  as  anybody  else  ? ’ Up  comes  the  drawer. 

[D- n you,  you  rascal,  get  us  a bonfire  !’  Upon  which  the 

imprudent  puppy  runs  down,  and  without  making  any  difficulty 
(which  he  might  have  done  by  a thousand  excuses,  and  which, 
if  he  had,  in  all  probability  some  of  us  would  have  come  more 
to  our  senses)  sends  for  the  faggots,  and  in  an  instant,  behold ! 
a large  bonfire  blazing  before  the  door.  Upon,  which  some  of  us, 
wiser,  or  rather  soberer  than  the  rest,  bethink  themselves  then  for 
the  first  time  what  day  it  was,  and  fearing  the  consequences  a bon- 
fire on  that  day  might  have,  proposed  drinking  loyal  and  popular 
healths  to  the  mob  (out  of  the  window),  which  by  this  time  was 
very  great,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  we  did  not  intend  it  as  a 
ridicule  upon  that  day.  The  healths  that  were  drunk  out  of  the 
window  were  these,  and  only  these,  * The  King,  Queen,  and  Royal 
Family,’  ‘ The  Protestant  Succession,’  ‘ Liberty  and  Property,’ 

‘ The  present  Administration.’  Upon  which  the  first  stone  was 
flung,  and  then  began  our  siege,  which,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  was 
at  least  as  furious  as  that  of  Phillipsburgh.2  It  was  more  than  an 
hour  before  we  got  any  assistance ; the  more  sober  part  of  us, 
during  this  time,  had  a fine  time  of  it : fighting  to  prevent  fighting, 
in  danger  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  stones  that  came 
in  at  the  windows,  in  danger  of  being  run  through  by  our  mad 
friends,  who,  sword  in  hand,  swore  they  would  go  out,  though  they 
first  made  their  way  through  our  bodies.  At  length  the  justice, 
attended  by  a strong  body  of  guards,  came  and  dispersed  the 
populace.  The  person  who  first  stirred  up  the  mob  is  known  : he 

1 Malcolm’s  Manners  and  Customs  of  London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1810, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  47-8.  At  the  house  where  this  is  said  to  have  taken  place  was  hung 
out  the  sign  of  the  “Golden  Eagle.”  Creed,  in  his  Collection  of  Tavern- Signs 
(vol.  vi. ),  says  there  are  two  prints  extant  of  this  club. 

2 Philipsburg  on  the  Rhine,  taken  by  the  French  in  1734,  when  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  was  killed  at  the  siege. 
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first  gave  them  money,  and  then  harangued  them  in  a most  violent 
manner.  I don’t  know  if  he  did  not  fling  the  first  stone  himself. 
He  is  an  Irishman,  and  a priest  belonging  to  the  Venetian  Envoy. 
This  is  the  whole  story  from  which  so  many  calves’  heads,  bloody 
napkins,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  have  been  made.  It  has  been 
the  talk  of  the  town  and  the  country,  and  small  beer  and  bread  and 
cheese  to  my  friends  the  garretteers  in  Grub  Street  for  these  few 
days  past.  . . .” 1 Whatever  feelings  the  proceedings  aroused,  the 
particular  company  there  assembled  on  this  occasion  appear  from 
all  accounts  to  have  had  no  connection  with  the  nebulous  Calves’ 
Head  Club  further  than  that  the  political  opinions  of  individuals 
present  might  accidentally  have  been  of  a strong  Whig  tendency. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  distant  from  their  unpremeditated 
design  to  drink  : 

“ To  the  pious  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell.” 

“ Damnation  to  the  race  of  the  Stuarts.” 

“ To  the  glorious  year  1648.” 

“ To  the  Man  in  the  Mask,”  &c.,  &c. 

Or  if  it  was  their  intention  thus  to  arouse  the  Stuart  sympathies  of 
the  mob,  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  actuated  in  return  by  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  a Calves’  Head  Club  burlesque  drawing  by 
Heemskirk : 

“New  Regicides,  bad  as  the  old,  dare  call 
The  Martyr’s  blood  on  their  own  heads  to  fall ; 

And  black  as  those  who  Frocks  or  Vizors  wore, 

These  Sons  of  Hell  thus  trample  on  his  Gore.” 

The  authors  of  “ Old  and  New  London  ” are  probably  in  error 
when  they  suggest  the  “ Cock  ” tavern  in  Suffolk  Street  as  the  scene 
of  this  escapade.  Malcolm  says  it  was  the  “ Golden  Eagle.”  At  the 
“ Cock,”  in  Suffolk  Street,  the  Councillors  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
dined  together ; 2 and  Pepys  relates  how  he  “ did  walk  to  the  Cock 
at  the  end  of  Suffolke  Street,  where  I never  was,  a great  ordinary 
mightily  cried  up,  and  there  bespoke  a pullet,  and  while  dressing  he 
and  I walked  into  St.  James’s  Park,  and  thence  back  and  dined  very 
handsome,  with  a good  soup  and  pullet,  for  4s,  6 d.  the  whole.”  3 

1 Spence’s  Anecdotes , 1858,  2nd  ed.  pp.  300-305,  where  in  another  Letter 
(No.  VI.),  from  Mr.  A.  Smyth  to  Mr.  Spence,  the  writer  states  that  there  was 
no  calf’s  head  exposed  at  the  window,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  fire,  no 
napkin  dipped  in  claret  to  represent  blood,  nor  nothing  that  could  give  any 
colour  to  such  reports.  Among  the  healths  drunk,  that  to  the  “ present  Admini- 
stration,” which  did  not  happen  to  be  very  popular,  “ was  the  only  cause  of  the 
rioL” 

2 Evelyn’s  Diary , December  23,  1671. 


3 Ibid. 
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“ At  the  Military  Promotion  Office,  in  Suffolk  Street,  Charing 
Cross,  were  to  be  sold  “a  Company  in  a young  Regiment  on 
distant  service ; and  one  with  five  months’  rank  and  half-pay.  A 
Lieutenancy  in  a young  Regiment  on  service ; Cornetcy  of  Horse, 
and  one  in  old  Cavalry,  both  with  uncommon  advantages ; several 
Ensigncies  in  old  Regiments;  a 2d  Lieutenancy  of  Fuzileers  in  a 
young  Regiment  returning  from  service  (this  commission  takes 
rank  of  all  Cornets  and  Ensigns) ; an  Adjutancy  of  Dragoons  on 
the  British  and  one  on  the  Irish  Establishment;  one  of  Infantry, 
and  one  in  a Regiment  of  Militia.  Wanted  to  purchase,  a Lieutenant- 
colonelcy,  a Majority,  and  an  old  Chaplaincy.  Exchanges  wanted 
from  half  to  full  pay,  for  all  ranks.  A Captain  in  a young  Regiment, 
not  likely  to  be  soon  disbanded,  wishes  to  exchange  into  the  Guards. 

‘Several  Commissions  to  be  sold  and  exchanged,  with  great 
advantages.  Letters  post  paid  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 

J.  Burne.”1 

Adam  Smith  lodged  in  Suffolk  Street  during  one  of  his  sojourns 
in  London.  No.  23  was  the  residence  of  Richard  Cobden,  and 
here  he  died.  A memorial  tablet  to  this  effect  was  erected  outside 
on  August  15,  1905.  James  Barry,  R.A.,  dwelt  at  No.  29  between 
the  years  1773  an<l  1776.  Lord  Winchilsea  was  living  at  No.  7 
when  challenged  in  1829  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Neither  the 
exact  spot  nor  the  number  of  the  house  is  known  in  which  Swift’s 
Vanessa  sat  at  the  receipt  of  praises  from  wits  and  of  visits  from 
people  of  quality.  Vanessa  was  the  daughter  of  a Dutch  merchant, 
and  inherited  a fortune.  The  following  passage  from  the  Dean’s 
poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  presents  some  traits  of  manners  in 
those  times  : 

“ A party  next  of  glittering  dames, 

From  round  the  purlieus  of  St.  James, 

Come  early  out  of  pure  good  will 
To  see  the  girl  in  deshabille. 

Their  clamour  ’lighting  from  their  chairs 
Grew  louder  all  the  way  upstairs  ; 

At  entrance  loudest,  where  they  found 
The  room  with  volumes  littered  round. 

Vanessa  held  Montaigne  and  read, 

Whilst  Mrs.  Susan  combed  her  head. 

They  called  for  tea  and  chocolate, 

And  fell  into  their  usual  chat, 

Discoursing  with  important  face 
On  ribbons,  furs,  and  gloves  and  lace  ; 


1 Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser , December  15,  1783. 
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Dear  Madam,  let  me  see  your  nead  ; 

Don’t  you  intend  to  put  on  red  ? 

A petticoat  without  a hoop  ! 

Sure  you  are  not  ashamed  to  stoop.”  1 

On  the  east  side  of  Suffolk  Street  is  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  designed  by  the  eminent  architect  James  Elmes,  and 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Nash.  It  consisted  of  an 
entrance  under  a tetrastyle  portico  of  the  Roman  Doric  order, 
designed  by  John  Nash,  which  led  to  a wide  staircase.  This 
opened  to  a square  vestibule  that  led  to  a suite  of  five  spacious 
exhibition  rooms  or  galleries,  all  of  which  were  on  the  same  floor, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  lighted  by  large  lanterns  in 
the  ceiling,  which,  being  inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  diffused 
an  even  light  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls.  The  angles  of  all 
the  galleries  were  taken  off  octagonally,  to  prevent  dark  corners.2 

It  was  in  the  year  1823  that  a number  of  artists  formed  them- 
selves into  a Society  of  British  Artists,  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  their  works  more  advantageously  than  by  the  means 
afforded  at  the  Royal  Academy.  About  the  year  1852  Queen 
Victoria  conferred  a charter  on  the  society. 

A Mr.  Chenevix  was  a famous  toy-dealer  of  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  whose  widow's  name  constantly  occurs  as 
carrying  on  the  business  in  other  parts  of  London  at  a later  date. 
Chenevix’s  shop  was  “against  Suffolk  Street,  near  Charing  Cross,” 
whence  he  advertises  the  loss  of  a “ Coat  of  Arms  Seal,  engraved  on 
a Chrystal,  and  set  transparent  in  Gold,  the  Arms,  Argent,  a Lyon 
rampant,  and  a Border  engrail’d,  Sable,  with  a Crescent.”  A guinea 
and  a half  reward,  and  “no  questions  ask’d.”3  At  this  celebrated 
toy-shop  tickets  for  most  of  the  West-End  “ shows  ” and  exhibitions 
were  sold. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  his 
“Head”  served  as  the  sign  at  “the  Corner  of  Suffolk  Street”  of 
J.  Pote,  who  published  “The  Foreigner’s  Guide  ; or,  A Necessary 
and  Instructive  Companion,  both  for  the  Foreigner  and  Native, 
in  their  Tower  thro’  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,”  at 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Head.4 

Among  the  eminent  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  Street  were  Sir  Philip 
Howard  from  1665  to  1672,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  from  1666  ; Mr. 

1 Leigh  Hunt’s  Saunter  through  the  West  End , 1861,  pp.  217-8. 

2 Elmes’s  Topographical  Dictionary . 

3 Daily  Advertiser , April  13,  1742. 

4 The  Craftsman,  February  20,  1729,  which  contains  a further  description  of 
the  Guide. 
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Secretary  Coventry  (Charles  II.),  after  whom  (and  not  because  of 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry’s  residence  being  situated  there)  Coventry 
Street,  Haymarket,  was  so  named ; Sir  Edward  Spragg,  one  of  the 
admirals  of  the  Dutch  war  under  Charles  II.;  Dean  Swift,  five 
doors  from  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the  mother  of  Vanessa.  The  last 
and  most  unfortunate  King  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  lodged 
in  1754  in  Suffolk  Street,  at  the  house  of  a Mr.  Cropenhole.1 

The  United  University  Club  House,  at  No.  1 Suffolk  Street,  for 
members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  built  by 
the  architect  of  the  National  Gallery,  William  Wilkins,  R.A.,  and 
J.  P.  Gandy,  and  opened  February  13,  1826.  The  entrance  fee  was 
then  twenty-five  guineas ; the  annual  subscription,  six  guineas.  It 
is  now  forty-two  guineas,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  eight  guineas. 

The  small-pox  scourge  must  have  been  terribly  rife  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Evidence  of  this  is  repeatedly 
occurring  in  the  newspaper  advertisements  of  the  time,  when 
allusions  to  its  ravages,  as  in  the  following,  are  painfully  common  : 

“On  the  1 2th  of  this  instant  April,  one  Abraham  Councel  took 
away  a Sum  of  Money  from  his  Master  the  Marquis  de  Rochegude ; 
The  said  Abraham  Councel  is  middle-sized,  aged  about  25,  marked 
with  the  Small-Pox,  and  has  all  black  Stumps  of  Teeth ; he  wears 
a light  Wig,  and  speaks  both  English  and  French  very  well.  Who- 
ever secures  him,  and  gives  notice  to  Mrs.  Benoit,  in  Suffolk-street 
near  Charing-cross,  London,  shall  have  3 Pounds  Reward,  and 
Charges.”  2 

One  case  of  small-pox  like  the  above  might  be  multiplied  by  the 
score.  The  disease  was  incredibly  frequent.  Time  after  time  and 
time  again  one  encounters  mention  of  such  facial  disfigurement 

Little  Suffolk  Street,  which  in  1831  was  seven  houses  on  the 
right  going  up  the  Haymarket  from  Cockspur  Street,  is  perhaps 
identical  with  what  is  now  Suffolk  Place.  In  Little  Suffolk  Street 
was  the  “ Goat,”  mentioned  as  a well-known  tavern  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  Civil  War  period,3  and  between  James  Street  (which  is  still  the 
third  turning  on  the  left  in  the  Haymarket  from  Coventry  Street)  and 
Little  Suffolk  Street  was  the  King’s  Head  inn. 

Cockspur  Street. 

The  earlier  history  of  this  interesting  byway  of  western  London 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  an  origin  has  been  imputed  to  it, 

1 Malcolm.  2 London  Gazette , April  17-20,  1699. 

3 Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Neighbourhood  of  the  New  Post  Office , pp.  65-6. 
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closely  associated  with  the  sale  of  cock-spurs  in  connection  with  the 
cockpits  royal  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James’s.  The  latter  pit  was 
taken  down  in  1816,  but  had  been  deserted  long  before  in  favour  of 
that  behind  Gray’s  Inn.1  The  St.  James’s  cockpit,  however,  which 
stood  at  some  steps  leading  from  Birdcage  Walk  into  Dartmouth 
Street,  near  the  top  of  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  was  still  in  vogue 
so  late  as  1780,  for  in  that  year  was  published,  price  is.  6d.  : 

“ Directions  for  Breeding  Game  Cocks.  With  the  method  of 
treating  them  from  the  time  they  are  hatched,  until  fit  to  fight.  . . . 
Articles  for  a Cock  Match.  Key  to  a Match  Bill.  Rules  and  Orders 
in  Cocking,  as  abided  by  at  the  Cock-pit  Royal , Westminster , 2 

And  even  fourteen  years  later,  in  1794,  a match  is  advertised  as 
follows : 

“ At  the  Cockpit-Royal,  the  South  Side  of  St.  James’s  Park,  on 
Monday  next,  and  all  the  Week,  will  be  fought  the  Gentlemen’s 
annual  Trial  Subscription  Cock- Match.  To  begin  fighting  at  Six 
©’Clock.  Walter  and  Fisher,  Feeders.  By  Order  of  the  Gentlemen, 
Dinner  on  Table  at  Four  o’Clock  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.”  3 The  silver  spurs  used  on  these  occasions 4 were,  no 
doubt,  at  that  time  purchased  in  Cockspur  Street  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  they  are  still  to  be  had,  as  anyone  who  may 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  will  find. 

The  Courts  of  Requests,  also  known  as  the  Courts  of  Conscience, 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  were  superseded  in  1846-7,  so  far  as 
the  extra-mural  jurisdiction  of  the  city  was  concerned,  by  the  County 
Courts,  of  which  there  are  now  over  500.  One  of  these  courts  was 
in  Cockspur  Street  : others  were  in  Osborn  Street,  Whitechapel ; 
in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square ; in  Vine  Street,  Piccadilly  ; in 
Kingsgate  Street,  Holborn ; near  the  Guildhall ; and  on  St. 
Margaret’s  Hill,  Southwark. 

“ To  be  sold  by  Auction, 

By  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  senior, 

This  Day  and  To-morrow,  at  the  British  Coffee-House,  adjoining 
to  his  Shop  in  the  Court  of  Requests, 

The  entire  Collection  of  original  Pictures  of  the  late  Capt.  John 
Mitchell,  Commander  of  the  Yacht  belonging  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 

1 See  A New  Guide  to  London , 1726,  2nd  ed.,  p.  8,  quoted  by  Cunningham. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  must  have  reverted  later  to  its  former  use,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  announcements  which  follow. 

2 The  Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser , March  3,  1780. 

3 The  Daily  Advertiser , January  4,  1794.  4 Ibid. , May  20-25,  1742. 
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of  Bedford,  a Gentleman  well  known  and  esteem’d  by  the  Con- 
noisseurs in  Painting  ; among  which  are  several  very  capital  Pictures 
by  the  best  Masters,  particularly  of  Backhuzen  [sic\,  Snyders,  &c. 

N.B.  At  the  particular  Desire  of  several  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen, 
the  curious  Chamber-Organ  and  Cabinet  in  Mr.  Pinchbeck’s  Shop, 
made  by  Old  Smith,  and  which  likewise  plays  ten  pieces  of  Musick 
of  itself,  will  be  put  up  To-morrow,  exactly  at  Two  o’Clock. 

Catalogues  are  deliver’d  gratis  at  the  Place  of  Sale,  and  at  Mr. 
Pinchbeck’s  Shops  in  Fleet-Street  and  the  Court  of  Requests. 

Note,  Thursday  next  being  Ascension-Day,  when  the  Courts  will 
not  sit,  and  it  is  apprehended  the  Houses  may  not,  is  the  Reason 
for  beginning  this  Sale  a Day  sooner  than  was  before  advertised.”  1 

The  fact  of  there  having  been  two  Christopher  Pinchbecks  and 
two  Pinchbecks,  senior,  besides  John  and  Edward  Pinchbeck,  has 
given  rise  to  some  confusion.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  while  old 
Christopher  Pinchbeck,  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  metal  to  which 
he  gave  his  name,  was  alive,  his  son  was  known  as  Christopher 
Pinchbeck,  junior  ; and  that,  when  the  old  man  died,  his  eldest  son 
Christopher,  while  in  Cockspur  Street,  described  himself  as  Mr. 
Pinchbeck,  senior.  The  authors  of  “Old  and  New  London ’’are 
evidently  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  elder  Pinchbeck  died  in  1783. 
He  died  in  1732,  as  advertisements  of  that  period  testify ; in  one  of 
which  his  son  Edward  describes  himself  as  his  father’s  sole  executor.2 
Christopher  the  second,  who  died  in  1783,  and  not  Edward,  was  the 
eldest  son.  Even  the  lives  of  the  Pinchbecks  in  the  “ Dictionary  of 
National  Biography”  have  made  Christopher  the  second  son.  But 
that  this  was  not  the  case  appears  from  the  following  in  the  “ London 
Evening  Post”  for  October  6,  1733  : 

“N.B.  It  having  been  insinuated  in  an  Advertisement  in  the 
publick  Papers,  that  Christopher  Pinchbeck,  eldest  Son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Christopher  Pinchbeck , was  the  only  Son  brought  up  to  his 
Father’s  Business,  and  that  his  Father’s  Workmen  were  ready  to 
attest  that  he  only  assisted  him  in  making  the  curious  Metal  above- 
mentioned  ; this  is  to  satisfy  the  Publick,  that  those  Insinuations 
are  entirely  false,  as  will  plainly  appear  by  the  following  Particulars  : 

“ First,  Mr.  Edward  Pinchbeck  has  been  brought  up  to  his  Father’s 
Business  ever  since  he  was  ten  Years  of  Age,  by  whose  Means  the 
Discovery  of  the  aforesaid  Metal  was  first  made,  thd  afterwards 
improv'd  and  brought  to  Perfection  by  his  Father ; and  to  the  said 

1 The  Daily  Advertiser , May  20-25,  1742. 

2 See  the  London  Evening  Post,  December  12,  1732. 
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Edward  Pinchbeck  alone  his  Father  on  his  Death-Bed  communicated 
the  Secret,  with  his  Improvements  of  it. 

‘ ‘ Secondly,  Mr.  Edward  Pinchbeck  appeals  to  ocular  demonstra- 
tion for  the  Truth  of  this  Assertion,  and  doubts  not  but  alb  those 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  have  done  him  the  Honour  to  deal 
with  him,  will  testify  that  the  Composition  of  his  curious  Metal  is 
the  same  with  his  late  Father’s,  and  answers  the  Purpose  in  every 
Particular. 

“ Thirdly,  To  shew  that  Mr.  Edward  Pinchbeck’s  is  the  only 
true  and  valuable  Metal,  he  promises,  that  whoever  shall  hencefor- 
wards  purchase  any  of  it,  he  will  allow  them  2 s.  6 d.  per  Ounce  for 
it,  after  they  have  used  it  as  long  as  they  think  proper.”  1 

From  the  foregoing  one  gathers  two  remarkable  facts,  inserted 
as  the  advertisement  obviously  is  by  Edward  Pinchbeck  himself. 
These  are  that  Christopher  and  not  Edward  was  the  eldest  son; 
but  that  it  was  Edward  by  whom  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  alloy 
was  first  made ; and,  further,  that  the  first  Christopher  Pinchbeck’s 
apparent  favouritism  of  his  second  son  in  confiding  to  him  the 
whole  secret  process  was  entirely  owing,  probably,  to  Edward  having 
discovered  the  first  principles  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
alloy. 

Christopher  fils  died  somewhere  between  1783  and  1788,  at  his 
residence  in  Cockspur  Street. 

“ By  Mr.  Christie, 

On  the  Premises  this  day, 

All  the  remaining  Stock  in  Trade,  models,  pieces  of  machinery, 
particularly  Winstanley’s  Perpetual  Motion,  improved ; pictures, 
china,  books,  glass-cases,  nests  of  drawers,  tools,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the 
late 

Mr.  Christopher  Pinchbeck,  deceased, 

At  his  late  Dwelling  house,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross. 

The  whole  to  be  sold  without  reserve,  the  present  Possessor 
removing  to  Bond-Street,  and  the  Premises  must  be  cleared 
immediately. 

To  be  viewed  till  the  sale,  which  will  begin  at  twelve  o’clock. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises ; the  Rainbow  Coffee-house, 
Comhill ; and  in  Pall  Mall.”  2 

Three  doors  from  Pinchbeck’s  in  Cockspur  Street  dwelt  the 

1 See  the  London  Evening  Posty  October  6,  1733. 

2 The  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser , February  26,  1788. 
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celebrated  conjurer,  Breslaw,  whose  commodious  house  faced  the 
lower  end  of  the  Haymarket.  The  old  Cockspur  Street  rooms 
certainly  were  “ commodious,”  for  Breslaw  describes  the  particular 
room  in  which  he  performed  as  “prepared  with  pit  and  boxes  in 
the  most  elegant  manner,”  and  illuminated  with  wax  candles.  The 
charge  for  admission  was  five  shillings  and  half-a-crown,  and  the 
programme  comprised  “new  amazing  performances  with  pocket- 
pieces,  rings,  sleeve-buttons,  purses,  snuff-boxes,  swords,  cards,  hours, 
dice,  letters,  thoughts,  numbers,  watches,  particularly  with  a leg 
of  mutton.” 

Being  at  Canterbury  on  one  occasion  with  his  troupe,  Breslaw 
met  with  such  ill-success  that  they  were  almost  starved.  He  repaired 
to  the  churchwardens,  and  promised  to  give  the  profits  of  a night’s 
conjuration  to  the  poor  if  the  parish  would  pay  for  hiring  a room, 
&c.  The  charitable  bait  took,  the  benefit  proved  a bumper,  and 
next  morning  the  churchwardens  waited  upon  the  wizard  to  touch 
the  receipts.  “ I have  already  disposed  of  dem,”  said  Breslaw.  “ De 
profits  were  for  de  poor.  I have  kept  my  promise  and  given  de 
money  to  my  own  people,  who  are  de  poorest  in  dis  parish  ! ” 
“ Sir  ! ” exclaimed  the  churchwardens,  “ this  is  a trick  ! ” “I  know 
it,”  replied  Hocus  Pdcus ; “ I live  by  my  tricks.” 1 

He  met  with  defeat  once,  however,  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
He  was  exhibiting  a mimic  swan,  which  floated  on  real  water  and 
followed  his  motions,  when  the  bird  suddenly  became  motionless.  He 
approached  it  more  closely,  but  the  swan  did  not  move. 

“ There  is  a person  in  the  company,”  he  said,  “ who  understands 
the  principle  upon  which  this  trick  is  performed,  and  who  is 
counteracting  me.  I appeal  to  the  company  whether  this  is  fair ; 
and  I beg  the  gentleman  will  desist.”  2 

The  trick  was  performed  by  magnetism,  and  the  counteracting 
agency  was  a magnet  in  the  pocket  of  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval. 
Cockspur  Street  was  the  scene  of  Breslaw’s  triumphs  for  nine 
successive  seasons. 

A wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  is  exhibited  over  the  Charing 
Cross  wayfarer’s  head,  if  he  would  only  look  upwards  exactly  at 
1 p.m.  as  he  passes  the  famous  clock  and  watch  makers,  Messrs. 
M.  F.  Dent  & Co.,  at  No.  34  Cockspur  Street.  This  is  their 
outside  timeball ; and  viewing  the  automaton  at  the  specified  time, 
the  passer-by  should  handle  his  watch  and  compare  his  time  with 

1 George  Daniel’s  Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time , 1881,  p.  321. 

2 Thomas  Frost’s  Lives  of  the  Conjurers , 1881,  pp.  129  et  seq .,  and  Notes  and 
Queriesr  9th  Series,  viii.  228-9. 
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that  of  the  timeball,  for  that  timeball  represents  the  opinion  on  the 
matter  of  the  Royal  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  is  discharged 
downwards  exactly  at  i p.m.  every  day  by  an  electric  current  from 
the  Observatory,  where,  at  the  same  time,  captains  of  vessels  about 
to  leave  the  river  at  Greenwich  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  rate 
their  chronometers  by  means  of  a similar  contrivance.  Messrs. 
Dent’s  timeball  is  5 feet  4 inches  in  diameter,  and  16  feet  9 inches 
in  circumference.  There  is  a smaller  timeball  in  their  shop  which 
is  discharged  from  Greenwich  hourly,  so  that  Greenwich  mean  time 
may  be  obtained  at  any  hour.1 

The  timeball  signal  upon  the  roof  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Office  No.  448  Strand,  at  the  corner  of  Adelaide  Street,  was  con- 
sidered an  even  more  noteworthy  sight  for  visitors  to  London  than 
the  Fleet  Street  clock-figures  before  they  were  removed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  to  his  villa  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

The  signal  consisted  of  a zinc  ball  six  feet  in  diameter,  supported 
by  a rod,  which  passed  down  the  centre  of  a column,  and  carried  at 
the  base  a piston,  which  in  its  descent  plunged  into  a cast-iron  air- 
cylinder  ; the  escape  of  the  air  being  regulated  so  as  at  pleasure  to 
check  the  momentum  of  the  ball,  and  prevent  concussion.  The 
raising  of  the  ball  half-mast  high  took  place  daily  at  ten  minutes  to 
one  o’clock  ; at  five  minutes  to  one  it  was  raised  to  the  full  height ; 
and  at  one  precisely,  and  simultaneously  with  the  fall  of  the  timeball 
at  Greenwich  Observatory  (by  which,  as  it  has  been  remarked, 
navigators  correct  their  chronometers),  it  was  liberated  by  the 
galvanic  current  sent  from  the  Observatory,  through  a wire  laid  for 
that  purpose.  The  same  galvanic  current  which  liberated  the  ball 
in  the  Strand  moved  a needle  upon  the  transit-clock  of  the 
Observatory,  the  time  occupied  by  the  transition  being  about 
3^th  part  of  a second;  and  by  the  unloosing  of  the  machinery 
which  supported  the  ball,  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  a second.  The 
true  moment  of  one  o’clock  was  therefore  indicated  by  the  first 
appearance  of  the  line  of  light  between  the  dark  cross  over  the  ball 
and  the  body  of  the  ball  itself.  There  was  a similar  timeball  on  the 
roof  of  a clock-maker’s  in  CornhilL 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  is  preserved  the  skeleton  of  the  Irish  giant  O’Byrne,  who,  in 
the  flesh,  was  8 feet  4 inches  in  height,  but  as  an  osteological 

1 The  Greenwich  timeball  is  raised  half-mast  high  at  five  minutes  before 
I p.m.,  at  2 minutes  before  1 it  is  raised  to  the  top,  and  it  falls  at  1 precisely. 
By  this,  time  is  also,  at  stated  hours,  sent  by  electricity  to  public  offices,  postal, 
telegraph,  railway,  and  various  other  stations. 
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curiosity  measures  only  8 feet.  Four  inches  certainly  seems  a “ tall  ” 
margin  for  the  measurement  in  addition  to  his  skeleton,  from  scalp 
to  cushioned  heel ; but  possibly  he  had  a luxuriant  head  of  hair. 
The  following  obituary  notice  of  him  occurs  in  the  “Annual 
Register  ” : 

“ In  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  aged  only  twenty-two,  Mr. 
Charles  Byrne,  the  famous  Irish  giant,  whose  death  is  said  to  have 
been  precipitated  by  excessive  drinking,  to  which  he  was  always 
addicted,  but  more  particularly  since  his  loss  of  almost  all  his 
property,  which  he  had  simply  invested  in  a single  bank-note  of 
£i°°- 

“ Neither  his  father,  mother,  brother,  nor  any  other  person  of  his 
family  was  of  an  extraordinary  size.”  1 

In  what  was  formerly  No.  58  Cockspur  Street  lived  Mr.  William 
Holland,  the  eminent  publisher  of  caricatures,  and  a patron  of 
Woodward,  Rowlandson,  Newton,  Buck,  and  other  artists.  He  was 
himself  a man  of  genius,  and  wrote  many  popular  songs,  as  well  as 
a volume  of  poetry,  besides  being  the  author  of  the  pointed  and 
epigrammatic  words  which  accompanied  most  of  his  caricatures.  In 
1793  he  was  imprisoned  six  months  for  selling  a copy  of  Paine’s 
“Letter  to  the  Addressers.”  He  died  in  1815,  a few  minutes  after 
coming  out  of  the  warm  bath  at  the  Hummums  in  Covent  Garden.2 

Smollett  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  “ a small  tavern  in  the 
corner  of  Cockspur  Street,  called  the  Golden  Ball,”  where  he  had 
a frugal  supper  and  a little  punch,  as  the  finances  of  none  of  the 
company  were  in  very  good  order.  Dr.  Carlyle  was  there  with  him 
when  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden  arrived,  and  relates  the 
stratagems  that  they  resorted  to  on  leaving,  lest  they  should  be 
detected  by  the  mob  as  Scotchmen,  and  roughly  handled.3 

The  first  station  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office  was  in  Cockspur 
Street.  There  are  perspective  views  of  it  extant.  The  Company 
was  established  by  the  sugar-bakers  of  the  metropolis  in  1782  for 
insuring  property  at  home  and  abroad  from  fire.  It  was  probably 
so  named  because  phoznix  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  date  from  the 
juice  of  which  sugar  was  prepared.  There  is  a water-colour  drawing 
of  the  original  fire  office  in  Cockspur  Street  in  the  Crace  Collection 
of  Prints  and  Drawings  relating  to  London  (portfolio  xi.  129),  and 

1 Vol.  xxvi.  (June  1783),  p.  209. 

2 A newspaper  excerpt  without  date. 

3 Autobiography  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle , and  The  Collector , by  Dr.  Doran, 
P-  43- 
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in  an  illustration  in  “ Old  and  New  London  ” flames  and  smoke 
appear  in  the  distance,  a cry  of  “ Fire  ! ” is  being  raised,  and  passers- 
by  are  making  a lane  and  stopping  the  traffic  for  the  better  passage 
of  the  engine  as  it  issues  from  the  portals  of  the  fire  station  : 

“ The  engines  thundered  through  the  street, 

Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete  ; 

And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 
Along  the  pavement  flew. 

The  Hand-in-Hand  the  race  begun, 

Then  came  the  Phoenix  and  the  Sun, 

The  Exchange,  where  old  insurers  run, 

The  Eagle,  where  the  new.” 

A curious,  and  I think  a unique,  trade-sign  occurs  in  Cockspur 
Street — that  of  the  “ King  of  Clubs,”  in  1742,  apparently  the  sign  of 
a card  maker. 

“To  be  Sold  by  Hand, 

This  Day  and  To-morrow  only, 

The  entire  Household  Goods  of  Mr.  John  Bennett,  Card-Maker, 
at  the  King  of  Clubs  in  Cockspur-Street,  facing  Suffolk-Street,  near 
Charing  Cross ; consisting  of  useful  Furniture,  China,  Linnen, 
Leaden  Cisterns,  two  Coppers,  a Malt-Mill  and  Brewing  Vessels, 
&c.,  likewise  his  Stock  in  Trade,  as  Presses,  Copper-Plates,  Stamps, 
and  divers  Utensils ; also  a large  Quantity  of  Pasteboard  and 
Cartridge-Paper,  some  hundred  Pieces  of  divers  sorts  of  printed 
Paper  Hangings  for  Rooms,  at  Three  Halfpence  a Yard,  and  the 
other  Goods  for  Dispatch,  at  Great  Loss.  The  House  to  be  lett.” 1 

Having  omitted,  in  remarks  about  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  to  mention 
the  old  firm  of  Bayley  & Co.,  one  did  so  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  still  at  No.  1 7 Cockspur  Street.  But  they  removed 
to  No.  94  St.  Martin’s  Lane  in  1896,  where,  no  doubt,  there  is 
more  scope  for  their  wholesale  trade.  The  antiquity  of  the  business 
may  be  gauged  by  their  having  been  established  in  Long  Acre  for 
some  time  before  they  went,  in  1739,  to  Cockspur  Street.  The 
portrait  of  William  Bayley,  founder  of  the  firm,  was  painted  by 
Harlow,  while  the  sign  of  the  “ Old  Civet  Cat,”  in  oils,  originally 
suspended  over  the  door  of  the  Long  Acre  shop,  is  attributed  to 
Hogarth,  an  old  crony  of  the  founder,  and  a constant  frequenter  at 
No.  17  Cockspur  Street.  The  curious  may  also  see,  in  an  old 
ledger,  an  account  with  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV., 
who  spent — though  not  necessarily  all  at  Bayley’s — 600/.  a year  on 

1 Daily  Advertiser , February  4,  1742. 
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perfumery  alone.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  firm 
was  known  by  the  style  of  Bayley  & Lowe.  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison, 
of  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  informs  me  that  Dr.  Golding,  the  founder  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  married  Miss  Blew  ( ? Lowe)  of  Bayley  & 
Blew  (?  Bayley  & Lowe).  Messrs.  Golding  & Son  were  also 
perfumers  in  Cornhill,  and  at  both  places  might  be  had  the  “ True 
Essential  Salt  of  Lemons,  for  removing  Ink  Spots,  Iron  Moulds, 
Stains,  &c.  . . . without  injury  even  to  the  very  finest  laces.”1 
Bayley  & Lowe,  or  rather  William  Bayley,  also  produced  “ By  the 
King’s  Patent  ...  a most  excellent  shining  liquid  blacking,  much 
superior  to  anything  known;  it  gives  the  finest  black,  and  most 
beautiful  gloss  to  the  leather,  yet  never  renders  it  stiff  or  hard,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  prevents  it  cracking  and  preserves  it  soft  and  pliable 
to  the  very  last,  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  wearer, 
as  well  as  much  more  durable  ; and  the  shoes  that  are  blacked 
with  it  will  neither  soil  the  fingers  in  putting  on,  nor  the  stockings 
in  wearing,”  etc.,  etc.2 

Between  the  Haymarket  Theatre  and  Cockspur  Street,  and 
opposite  to  the  Opera  House,  Broughton,  the  champion  of 
England,  as  he  called  himself,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  kept  a 
public-house,  with  the  sign  of  his  own  head,  minus  wig,  as  in  the 
character  of  a bruiser.  Underneath  the  sign  was  the  line  from 
Virgil  (iEn.  v.  484) : 

“ Hie  victor  csestus  artemque  repono.” 

Broughton’s  first  patron  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  took 
him  on  the  Continent,  and  showed  him  the  Grenadier  Guards  at 
Berlin,  all  of  whom  Broughton  expressed  himself  ready  to  fight.3 
The  present  outlet  from  Spring  Gardens  into  Cockspur  Street  was 
made  familiar  in  the  drawings  of  Morland  and  Stothard ; and  when 
the  latter  had  finished  his  painting  of  the  Death  of  Lord  Robert 
Manners,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  was  killed  on  his  ship 
the  “ Resolution,”  in  an  engagement  with  the  French  in  1782,  it  was 
exhibited  in  Cockspur  Street. 

“ Mr.  Macklin  begs  leave  to  acquaint  his  Subscribers,  and  the 
Public  in  general,  that  the  Picture  of  the  Death  of  Lord  Robert 
Manners,  who  so  nobly  fell,  on  board  the  “ Resolution,”  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1782,  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  painted  by  Mr.  Stothard, 
being  now  finished,  is  exhibiting  at  Mr.  Haynes’s,  the  corner 

1 Momhig  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser % December  15,  1783. 

2 Ibid.  March  29,  1783. 

3 Wheatley’s  Round  About  Piccadilly , 1870,  p.  1 12. 
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of  Cockspur  Street,  facing  the  end  of  Pall  Mall.  The  Proprietor 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  the  performance, 
as  he  flatters  himself  the  Picture,  when  seen,  will  sufficiently  recom- 
mend itself.  Every  subscriber  will  have  a Ticket  for  one  admittance 
gratis,  by  applying  to  the  Proprietor  at  his  Print  Shop,  No.  39,  Fleet 
Street.  Admittance  to  non-subscribers  one  shilling  each. 

“ The  above  Picture  is  engraving  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Sherwin,  the  size  of 
General  Wolfe ; and  as  the  Proprietor  is  to  pay  the  greatest  price 
for  the  engraving  ever  given  in  this  country  to  any  artist  for  such  a 
sized  Plate,  he  flatters  himself  he  shall  be  able  to  produce  to  the 
public  a most  excellent  Print.”  1 

In  the  open  space  between  Cockspur  Street  and  Pall  Mall  East 
is  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  by  Matthew  Cotes  Wyatt. 
It  is  in  bronze,  and  was  erected  in  the  year  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria’s  accession  to  the  throne.  It  is  admired  chiefly  as  afford- 
ing a perfect  likeness  of  the  king.  When  it  was  cast  in  1835  or 
1836,  permission  was  obtained  for  its  erection  on  this  triangular  spot 
of  waste  ground.  But  some  of  the  tenants  of  the  adjacent  houses, 
finding  that  in  their  leases  it  was  covenanted  that  the  open  space 
should  not  be  occupied,  raised  objections  which  were  held  valid  by 
the  then  Vice-Chancellor,  but  were  set  aside  on  appeal  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

Immediately  behind  the  south-east  corner  of  Cockspur  Street, 
down  the  passage  leading  past  Lord  Fitzharris’s  house  on  the  left 
into  the  Park,  was  Cox’s  Museum,  afterwards  Wigley’s  Auction 
Rooms.  Its  site,  with  that  of  the  French  chapel,  was  later  occupied 
by  the  offices  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  row  by 
those  of  the  London  County  Council.2 

It  was  in  the  “ Great  Room  ” appertaining  evidently  to  Wigley’s 
house  that  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain  held  their  famous 
exhibition,  for  which  Hogarth  illustrated  a catalogue,  with  a com- 
pliment to  the  young  king  and  a caricature  of  rich  connoisseurs. 
In  1766  was  issued  a “ Catalogue  of  Pictures,  Sculptures,  Designs  in 
Architecture,  Models,  Drawings,  Prints,  &c.,  exhibited  by  the  Society 
of  Artists  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Great  Room,  Spring  Gardens.” 
The  Society  had  its  origin  in  the  meetings  of  certain  artists,  in  1753, 
at  the  Turk’s  Head,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho. 

The  two  “milkmaids,”  Mrs.  Kitchen  and  Miss  Burry,  who  so 
picturesquely  maintained,  until  February  1903,  the  time-honoured 

1 Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Advertiser , March  29,  1783. 

2 There  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  Cox’s  and  similar  museums  in  Mr.  G.  L. 
Apperson’s  Bygone  London  Life. 
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traditions  of  Milk  Fair  in  St.  James’s  Park,  immediately  behind 
Cockspur  Street,  received,  I believe,  a hint  from  the  matter-of-fact 
Office  of  Works  that  they  must  not  look  upon  the  spot  occupied  by 
their  anything  but  pretty  kiosk  just  within  the  Park  railings,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  Horse  Guards,  in  the  light  of  freehold. 
They  received  due  compensation  for  their  inevitable  loss,  and  the 
processional  road  has  already  overtaken  the  two  gigantic  elms,  the 
railings  that  surrounded  their  “ pitch,”  and  the  cows  that  pretended 
they  were  enjoying  rural  surroundings.  However,  we,  the  public, 
also  have  our  compensation  in  George  Morland’s  picture,  linking  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts  with  our  own,  and  showing  the  milk-stall  as  it 
was  probably  soon  after  the  owners’  squatting  rights  were  ratified  by 
Charles  II. — some  say  by  James  I.  For  two  and  a half  centuries,  at 
all  events,  milk  warm  from  the  cow  has  been  dispensed  by  the  two 
old  ladies’  ancestors  on  the  same  spot.  Latterly  the  number  of  cows 
had  been  reduced  in  1901  from  six  to  two.  The  spot,  however,  from 
which  they  have  just  been  evicted  was  not  the  original  one,  and  the 
late  Queen  Victoria  in  1885  (as  well  as  his  present  Majesty  King 
Edward  later)  intervened  on  a similar  occasion  when  there  were 
more  than  two  stall-keepers,  and  when  the  cows  were  more 
numerous.  This  pasturage  for  the  cows  extended  further  White- 
hall way,  although  they  were  tethered  to  posts,  and  towards  evening 
the  lowing  herd  wound  slowly  towards  “ the  gate  which  leads  from 
the  Park  to  the  corner  of  Whitehall.”  1 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  “ Morning’s  Walk  from  London  to 
Kew,”  1820,  p.  5,  says  that  “the  privilege  of  keeping  these  cows  and 
of  selling  their  milk  on  this  spot  belongs  to  the  gate-keepers  of  the 
Park ; and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a great  convenience  to 
invalids  and  children.” 

Warwick  Street,  lying  perdu  behind  Cockspur  Street,  would,  if  all 
were  known,  vouchsafe  a long  series  of  historic  incidents.  The  rate- 
books of  its  parish  of  St.  Martin  show  that  it  was  built  about  the 
year  1681,  having  been  named  to  commemorate  Warwick  House,2 
the  suburban  retreat  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  member  for  Westminster, 
after  the  Restoration,  and  author  of  the  interesting  “Memoirs  of 
King  Charles  the  First.” 3 Here  dwelt  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Shrewsbury,4  widow  of  the  twelfth  earl,  whose  father  was  killed  in 

1 A Tour  to  London , 1772.  They  were  probably,  therefore,  driven  through 
New  Street  to  the  exit  which  was  at  the  corner  where  Drummond’s  Bank  stands. 
See  “ Old  London  Refreshment  Places,”  in  the  Leisure  Hotir , November  1885. 

2 Demolished  when  the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  built. 

3 Concerning  Sir  Philip  Warwick  see  also  Marvell’s  Letters  xiii.  and  xiv. 

* The  Stranger's  Guide  to  London , 1721. 
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the  atrocious  duel  with  the  second  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
while  the  dreadful  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  held  her  paramour’s 
horse.  Warwick  House  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  street,  and 
was  inhabited  for  a time  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  with  a small 
household,  the  lamented  Princess  being  thus  near  the  residence 
of  her  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Carlton  House.  From 
Warwick  House,  “wearied  out  by  a series  of  acts  all  proceeding 
from  the  spirit  of  petty  tyranny,  and  each  more  vexatious  than 
another,  though  none  of  them  very  important  in  itself,”  she  made 
her  escape  in  a hackney-coach,  on  July  16,  1814,  to  the  house  of 
her  mother  in  Connaught  Place.1  On  a fine  evening  in  July,  about 
the  hour  of  seven,  when  the  streets  were  deserted  by  all  persons  “of 
condition,”  she  rushed  out  of  her  residence  in  Warwick  House  un- 
attended, hastily  crossed  Cockspur  Street,  flung  herself  into  the  first 
hackney-coach  she  could  find,  and  drove  to  her  mother’s  house. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  having  gone  to  pass  the  day  at  her  Black- 
heath  villa,  a messenger  was  despatched  for  her,  another  for  her  law 
adviser,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  a third  for  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone, 
the  young  princess’s  bosom  friend.  He  arrived  before  the  Princess 
of  Wales  had  returned,  and  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone  had  alone 
obeyed  the  summons.  Soon  after  the  royal  mother  came,  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  her  lady-in-waiting.  It  was 
found  that  the  Princess  Charlotte’s  fixed  resolution  was  to  leave 
her  father’s  house,  and  that  which  he  had  appointed  for  her 
residence,  and  to  live  thenceforth  with  her  mother.  But  Mr. 
Brougham  is  understood  to  have  felt  himself  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  explaining  to  her  that  by  the  law,  as  all  the  twelve 
judges  but  one  had  laid  it  down  in  George  I.’s  reign,  and  as  it 
was  now  admitted  to  be  settled,  the  King  or  the  Regent  had  the 
absolute  power  to  dispose  of  the  persons  of  all  the  Royal  Family 
while  under  age.  ...  As  soon  as  the  flight  of  the  young  lady  was 
ascertained,  and  the  place  of  her  retreat  discovered,  the  Regent’s 
officers  of  state  and  other  functionaries  were  despatched  after  her. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  first  arrived,  but  not  in  any  particularly 

1 “ All  the  London  world  was  startled  by  hearing  that  the  Princess  Charlotte 
had  left  Warwick  House  unobserved,  and  gone  off  in  a hackney-coach  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  Connaught  Place.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able proceeding  has  never  transpired  to  the  world  at  large.  That  it  was  perfectly 
unexpected  and  unwished  for  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt.  The  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr.  Brougham 
all  repaired  to  Connaught  Place,  and  after  several  hours  of  discussion  the  Princess 
Charlotte  returned  to  Warwick  House.” — The  Countess  Brownlow’s  Slight 
Reminiscences  of  a Septuagenarian , 1868,  pp.  112-3. 
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imposing  state,  “regard  being  had”  to  his  eminent  station  ; for 
indeed,  he  came  in  a hackney-coach.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
example  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  herself  had  for  the  day  brought 
this  simple  and  economical  mode  of  conveyance  into  fashion,  or  that 
concealment  was  much  studied,  or  that  dispatch  was  deemed  more 
essential  than  pomp  and  ceremony — certain  it  is  that  all  who  came, 
including  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived  in  similar  vehicles,  and  that 
some  remained  enclosed  in  them,  without  entering  the  royal  mansion. 
At  length,  after  much  pains  and  many  entreaties  used  by  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself,  as  well  as  Miss  Mercer 
Elphinstone  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  (whom  she  always  honoured 
with  a just  regard),  to  enforce  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Brougham  that 
she  should  return  without  delay  to  her  own  residence  and  submit  to 
the  Regent,  the  young  Princess,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York 
and  her  governess,  who  had  now  been  sent  for,  and  arrived  in  a 
royal  carriage,  returned  to  Warwick  House,  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.1 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  extremely  interesting  painted  sign- 
board, about  four  feet  by  three,  of  the  “Two  Chairmen,”  preserved 
on  the  premises  of  the  tavern  with  that  sign  at  No.  1 Warwick 
Street,  will  find  a home,  eventually,  in  the  City  Museum,  for  it  is 
evidently  a painting  almost  contemporary  with  the  introduction  of 
the  sedan-chair.  At  all  events,  it  appears  to  date  from  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  to  judge  from  the  costume  of  the  chairmen  and  the 
royal  monogram  DC,  two  C’s  interlocked,  surmounted  by  a royal 
crown,  which  adorns  the  panel  of  the  door  of  the  chair. 

There  was  a court  leading  immediately  from  the  east  end  of 
Warwick  Street  into  St.  James’s  Park,  called  White  Horse  Court, 
in  1755.  The  Red  Lion  inn  stood  at  the  entrance  to  another  court, 
also  leading  into  St.  James’s  Park,  but  further  east ; and  next  came 
“Mearmaid”  Court,  opposite  to  the  Mews.  Then  came,  in  the 
order  given,  Pump  Court,  doubtless  named  after  the  pump  which 
stood  by  the  statue  (in  Pump  Court  was  “ one  of  the  Six  Offices 
whence  Country  Letters  and  Parcels  were,  in  1721,  conveyed  daily 
to  the  environs  of  London  ” ; it  was  called  the  Westminster  Office 
“ in  Pump  Court,  near  Charing  Cross  ” : “ The  Stranger’s  IGuide,” 
by  W.  Stow,  1721,  p.  134);  Stanhope  Court;  then  Buckingham 
Court.2  At  the  western  end  of  Warwick  Street  was  Stonecutter’s 
Alley,  “overagainst  St.  Alban’s  Street  . . . which  leads  to  the  back 
gate  of  the  King’s  garden,  for  the  conveniency  of  Mr.  George 

1 Lord  Brougham,  quoted  Dy  Cunningham. 

2 Strype’s  Stow  (Map),  1755. 
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London,  her  late  Majesty’s  principal  gardener,  there  inhabiting  in 
a neat  and  pleasant  house.” 1 

The  hedgerows  which  gave  their  earlier  name  of  Hedge  Lane 
to  Whitcomb  Street,  a narrow  thoroughfare  leading  from  Pall  Mall 
East  to  Coventry  Street,  are  shown  in  Aggas’s  “ Elizabethan  Map  of 
London.”  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  lane  (where,  in  December 
1821,  some  interesting  ruins  were  discovered,  appertaining,  it  was 
thought,  to  the  Royal  Mews  burnt  in  1534), 2 that  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Eustace  Budgell  (a  relative  of  Addison),  and  Ambrose  Phillips  the 
poet  (Namby-Pamby),  all  contributors  to  the  “Spectator,”  on 
coming  out  of  a tavern,  were  about  to  take  their  course  up  the 
lane  when  somebody  told  them  that  some  very  suspicious-looking 
fellows  were  standing  at  the  bottom  as  if  in  wait.  “Thankye,” 
exclaimed  the  wits  ; and,  without  waiting  for  further  parley,  each 
cast  an  alarmed  glance  behind  him,  parted  company  with  his  fellows 
and  hurried  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  Before  he 
removed  to  Monmouth  House,  Soho,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had 
a house  in  Hedge  Lane,  in  the  later  years  of  Charles  II.’s  reign. 

Mauritius  Lowe,  the  painter,  reputed  to  have  been  a son  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  from  whom  he  had  a small  annuity,  lived  for 
some  time  in  Hedge  Lane.  Madame  d’Arblay,  in  her  “ Diary,” 
describes  Dr.  Johnson’s  efforts  to  obtain  work  as  a portrait  painter 
for  Lowe,  and  the  state  of  filth  and  misery  to  which  Lowe  and  his 
family  were  reduced.3  Lowe  was  a pupil  of  Cipriani,  who  also 
lived  in  the  lane.  He  was  bom  in  1746,  and  died  in  1793.  Here 
too  dwelt  Joseph  Wilton,  R.A.,  the  sculptor  who  executed  the 
monument  of  General  Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  born 
in  1722,  and  died  November  25,  1803.  Joshua  Marshall,  who 
executed,  but  did  not  design,  the  pedestal  of  the  King  Charles 
statue  at  Charing  Cross,  had  his  workshops  in  Hedge  Lane. 

At  No.  48  Whitcomb  Street  is  a tavern  with  the  interesting  old 
sign  of  the  i(  Hand  and  Racket,”  i.e.  the  racket  used  in  court 
tennis  as  distinguished  * from  the  modem  lawn  tennis.  The  sign 
is  unique  in  London,  and,  without  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  being 
contiguous  to  the  Royal  Tennis  Court,  on  the  south  side  of  James 
Street,  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Charles  II.,  when 
perchance  he  tired  of  Faille  Maiile.  It  was  not  closed  until  1863, 
when  the  building  was  converted  into  a storehouse  for  military 

1 Strype’s  Sf<rwt  book  vi  p.  81. 

2 There  is  a plan  of  the  neighbourhood  where  these  ruins  were  discovered,  in 
the  Crace  Collection,  portfolio  xi.  135. 

2 Diary , ii.  41. 
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clothing.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
the  publishers,  outside  whose  premises  is  the  legend  : 

“This  Building,  formerly  known  as  the  Royal  Tennis  Court, 
Rebuilt  a.d.  1887.”  At  the  corner  of  the  street  is  another  and 
older  stone  tablet:  “James  St.  1673.”  Says  Stow,  “James  Street 
comes  out  of  the  Haymarket  and  falleth  into  Hedge  Lane,  of  chief 
note  for  its  Tennis  Court,  which  takes  up  the  south  side  of  the 
street ; the  north  side  being  but  ordinarily  inhabited.” 1 

In  1742  the  Tennis  Court  buildings  appear  from  an  advertise- 
ment of  that  year  to  have  been  used  for  exhibition  purposes  : 

“ To  all  Lovers  of  Art  in  Mechanism  and  Engineering. 

At  the  Theatre  in  James  Street,  near  the  Hay- Market,  are  to 
be  seen  several  curious  Pieces  of  Engine-Work,  &c.,  as  two  Models 
for  draining  Mines,  Fen-Lands,  or  Water-Works  of  any  other  kind  ; 
the  one  by  a Windmill  for  that  Purpose  particular  made,  with  many 
curious  Improvements  thereto  ; the  other  by  a Wheel,  either  to  be 
work’d  by  Men  or  Horses,  in  such  a Manner  as  is  not  at  this  time 
in  any  other,  and  will  perform  one-third  more  Work  than  any  other 
Wheel  now  used  ; and  is  capable  of  draining  any  Mine,  let  its 
Situation  be  where  it  will,  tho’  left  off  as  unworkable  by  other 
Machines.  There  is  also  a curious  Model  of  a Machine  for 
weighing  Waggons  of  any  Burthen  whatsoever,  without  taking  off 
even  the  Thill-Horse,  or  retarding  the  said  Waggon  more  than  one 
Minute.  With  several  other  Things  very  curious,  as  several  Plans, 
setting  forth  the  Nature,  Soil,  and  Ore  of  Mines,  Fen-Lands,  and 
other  places  ; all  which  will  be  explain’d  in  a Lecture,  wherein  the 
Theory  and  Practical  Parts  of  Mechanicks  will  be  set  forth,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  give  a general  Satisfaction  to  all  Spectators,  as  well 
artists  as  others. 

The  whole  to  be  shewn  at  the  said  Theatre  this  day,  at  Eleven 
o’clock  in  the  Morning,  and  Seven  in  the  Evening,  and  so  continue 
during  the  whole  Week  ; by 

HUGH  ROBERTS. 

Engineer. 

Boxes  is.  6d.  Pit  6d” 

The  Old  White  Horse  at  No.  51  Whitcomb  Street,  was  a 
“ recruiting  house”  so  early  at  least  as  1794,  in  which  year  “ Edward 
Barrat,  a mariner,  had  been  ill-treated,  and  was  saved  this  evening 
from  destruction  by  the  intervention  of  the  military.”  2 The  tavern 
rebuilt  is  still  standing. 

1 Book  vi.  p.  68.  2 Gentleman's  Magazine , Tuesday,  August  19,  1794. 
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It  was  at  the  Cannon  Coffee-house,  upon  the  site  of  which  now 
stands  the  Union  Club  house,  that  Hackman  saw  Miss  Ray  drive 
past  on  her  way  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  it  is  said 
that  she  went  to  sing  in  “ Love  in  a Village,”  when  he  followed  and 
shot  her  as  she  was  entering  her  coach  after  the  performance.  The 
Cannon  Coffee-house  was  the  last  house  in  Whitcomb  Street. 

It  is  not  clear  when  St.  Martin’s  Street,  leading  from  the  centre 
of  the  south  side  of  Leicester  Square  into  Whitcomb  Street,  was 
built.  But  its  existence  is  certainly  remarkable  if  only  for  the  fact 
of  No.  35,  next  door  to  the  entrance  to  Orange  Street  Chapel,  having 
been  the  last  town  residence  of  the  greatest  master  of  the  exact 
sciences  that  ever  existed,  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  last  two  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  at  Bullingham  House,  Pitt  Street,  Kensington, 
but  this  was  of  course  a suburban  rather  than  a town  residence. 
As  a memorial  tablet  outside  the  St,  Martin’s  Street  house  indicates, 
the  philosopher  dwelt  there  from  1720  to  1725,  two  years  before  his 
death  in  the  Old  Court  Suburb.  In  1889,  possibly  it  is  so  still,  the 
house  was  occupied  as  the  Warrant  Officers’  Club,  but  the  old  red 
brick  had,  since  1849,  been  covered  with  stucco.  In  1709,  the  year 
before  Newton  became  its  occupier,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Envoy 
of  Denmark.  The  observatory  built  by  Sir  Isaac  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  after  being  used  for  some  years  as  a Sunday-school,  was  taken 
away  about  the  year  1869,  and  sold  to  supply  some  pews  for  the 
adjoining  chapel.  Newton  used  to  say  that  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life  went  spent  in  this  observatory.  Until  1824  it  was  kept  up 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  and  was  visited  by  thousands.1 
It  is  narrated  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton — with  what  truth,  or  whether,  if 
true,  it  occurred  at  35  St.  Martin’s  Street,  one  cannot  say — that  his 
intimate  friend  Dr.  Stukeley,  having  called  and  been  shown  into  the 
dining-room  where  Sir  Isaac’s  dinner  awaited  him,  got  tired  of 
waiting,  and,  being  hungry,  consumed  a chicken  alone,  replacing 
the  bones  on  the  dish.  Sir  Isaac  presently  entered  and  sat  down, 
but  on  taking  off  the  cover,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  bones,  said  : 
“ How  absent  we  philosophers  are ! I really  thought  that  I had  not 
dined.”  Newton’s  kinswoman,  the  “ famous  witty  Miss  Barton  ” of 
the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  according  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,2 
dwelt  here,  but  whether  this  was  while  she  was  “ super-intendant  of 
his  domestic  affairs  ” to  Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax,  is  not  quite  ap- 
parent. In  August  1717  Catherine  Barton  married  John  Conduitt, 

1 Memorable  London  Houses , by  Wilmot  Harrison,  p.  4;  and  Sir  David 
Brewster’s  Life  of  Newton. 

3 See  farther  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes,  1st  Series,  1897,  pp.  277-279, 
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M.P.,  Newton’s  successor  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  when  in  town 
continued  to  reside  with  her  husband  under  Newton’s  roof.  The 
house  was  subsequently  tenanted  by  Dr.  Burney  when  writing  his 
“ History  of  Music,”  and  here  Fanny  Burney  was  born,  and  wrote 
“ Evelina,”  described  as  “ the  first  realistic  novel  by  a woman  in 
which  characters  are  sketched  with  vigour  and  fidelity.” 

William  Bewly,  “ the  philosopher  of  Massingham,”  died  here 
during  a visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Burney.  Mr.  Thrale,  writing  to  Miss 
Burney,  styles  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  St.  Martin’s  Street  “ dear 
Newtonians.”  1 


J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 
1 Timbs’s  Curiosities  of  London,  1868,  p.  514. 
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THREE  POETS'  TREES. 


ISTS  of  trees  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  several  poets. 


J * I do  not  merely  suggest  that  lists  might  be  prepared  by 

extracting  passages  from  separate  poems.  I mean  that  the  poets 
themselves  have  collected  and  expressed  in  verse  lists  of  the  names 
and  attributes  of  various  trees.  Such  catalogues  have  usually  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  poem  in  which  they  occur,  and 
their  insertion  must  be  ascribed  to  the  delight  which  the  poets 
experienced  in  the  contemplation  of  woodland  scenery.  It  has  been 
an  interest  to  me  to  compare  such  passages.  In  particular  I have 
been  attracted  by  three  lists  which  occur  in  the  works  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  Cowper,  poets  who  represent  nearly  equidistant  periods 
in  English  literature.  To  all  lovers  of  trees  those  passages  are  bound 
to  have  a deep  interest,  as  indicating  the  different  manner  in  which 
each  writer  looked  at  and  described  the  same  denizens  of  the  green- 


wood. 


The  first  and  earliest  list  will  be  found  in  Chaucer’s  “ Parlement 
of  Foules.” 


The  bilder  ook,  and  eek  the  hardy  asshe  ; 

The  piler  elm,  the  cofre  unto  careyne  ; 

The  boxtree  piper ; holm  to  whippes  lasshe  ; 
The  sayling  firr  ; the  cipres,  deth  to  pleyne  ; 
The  sheter  ew  ; the  asp  for  shaftes  pleyne  ; 
The  olyve  of  pees,  and  eek  the  drunken  vyne  ; 
The  victor  palm ; the  laurer  to  devyne. 


For  convenience  of  comparison  I shall  at  this  point  extract  the 
lines  from  the  first  book  of  Spenser’s  " Faery  Queene,”  which  are  an 
amplification  of  the  others : 


The  sayling  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 

The  vine-prop  elme,  the  poplar  never  dry, 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forrests  all, 

The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypresse  funerall, 
The  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage,  the  firre  that  weepeth  still, 

The  willow  worne  of  forlorne  paramours, 
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The  eugh  obedient  to  the  bender’s  will, 

The  birch  for  shaftes,  the  sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  mirrhe  sweete  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 

The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill, 

The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  platane  round, 

The  carver  holme,  the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

We  have  here  brought  together  a quaint  assemblage  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  No  such  combination  is  to  be  seen  outside  the  gates  of  a 
botanic  garden.  The  poets  were  more  intent  on  composing  a varied 
picture  than  on  studying  the  possibilities  of  forestry.  The  attributes 
chosen  for  comment  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  diversity  of 
species  mentioned.  Some  trees  are  praised  for  their  utility.  Of 
such  is  the  oak,  “ sole  king  of  forests  all,”  from  whose  solid  trunk 
and  branches  have  been  hewn  the  beams  and  joists  of  ancient 
manor-houses,  the  ponderous  furniture  in  their  halls,  and  the  ships 
which  founded  Britain’s  greatness.  The  elm  is  commended  for  the 
massiveness  of  its  pillar-like  trunk,  which,  with  the  spreading  boughs 
above,  forms  in  southern  lands  a support  for  vines.  Chaucer  had 
also  in  his  mind  the  use  of  elm- planks  for  making  coffins— a usage 
which  suggested  to  Dickens  the  parody  in  “ Martin  Chuzzlewit  ” — 
“ the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  elm  tree.”  The  ash  is 
associated  with  a multiplicity  of  uses  ; the  box  with  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments;  the  holm  or  evergreen  oak  with  carving; 
the  yew  with  the  long-bows  of  the  English  yeomen ; the  aspen  and 
birch  with  their  arrows ; and  the  sallow,  durable  and  not  easily  split, 
with  the  woodwork  of  mills.  Others  are  regarded  as  emblems — the 
cypress,  of  death  and  funeral  rites;  the  olive,  of  peace;  the  vine,  of 
intemperance  ; the  palm  and  laurel,  of  successful  achievement ; and 
the  willow,  of  unsuccessful  love.  Certain  trees  again  are  distinguished 
by  their  characteristics.  The  cedar  is  remarkable  for  its  height,  the 
sycamore  for  its  dome-shaped  and  rounded  head,  the  poplar  for  its 
preference  for  damp  situations,  the  myrrh  for  its  sweet  smell  and 
bitter  taste.  Two  of  the  epithets  are  obscure.  “ The  warlike 
beech  ” may  allude  to  the  application  of  beech  timber  to  the  con- 
struction of  war  chariots ; but  what  is  meant  by  “ the  sailing  fir  ” ? 
A simple  explanation  would  assure  us  that  the  quality  “sailing” 
was  attributed  to  the  pine  and  fir  because  sailing  ships  were 
built  of  pine.  This  explanation  seems  to  me  unsatisfactory,  in 
so  far  as  it  overlooks  the  prior  claim  of  the  oak  to  any  idea 
associated  with  shipbuilding.  Another  interpretation  avoids  this 
difficulty,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  natural.  Look  at  a 
silver  fir  growing  on  a rising  ground  where  its  form  is  plainly 
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seen.  Does  not  the  meaning  of  the  expression  become  intelligible 
as  we  look  ? Do  not  the  trunk  tapering  to  a point,  the  branches 
spreading  horizontally  and  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side,  and 
the  dark  foliage  hanging  between,  recall  the  mast,  yards,  and  partly 
furled  square-sails  of  a vessel,  and  impart;  to  the  whole  tree  an 
appearance  of  sailing  ? If  this  be  what  the  poets  meant,  Chaucer  is 
the  more  accurate,  for  the  conical  fir  conveys  the  impression  of 
sailing  more  distinctly  than  the  less  tapering  pine. 

The  passage  in  Cowper  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  “ The  Task  ” : 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar  ; paler  some, 

And  of  a wannish  gray  ; the  willow  such, 

And  poplar  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 

And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm  ; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm,  and  deeper  still. 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leaved  arid  shining  in  the  sun, 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours  ; nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 

Cowper  regards  the  subject  from  a fresh  standpoint.  He  dwells 
on  the  characters  rather  than  the  uses  of  the  trees,  and  contemplates 
the  general  appearance  of  the  grove  rather  than  its  component 
members.  Some  portions  are  of  a paler  green,  and  he  knows  that 
in  these  will  be  found  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  ash ; where 
the  green  deepens  are  elms  and  oaks  ; while  glossy  foliage  indicates 
the  presence  of  beech,  maple,  and  lime.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that 
his  picture  is  the  more  suggestive.  The  names  furnished  by  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  inspire  our  imagination,  and  lead  us  to  conceive  an 
outline  of  the  scene ; but  Cowper  suggests  colour  as  well  as  outline. 
It  is  like  our  looking  at  a pencil  sketch  of  the  farms,  villages,  and 
natural  objects  seen  from  a hill,  and  thence  trying  to  imagine  the 
appearance  of  the  prospect,  as  compared  with  the  study  of  a painting 
of  the  same  landscape.  Neither  will  exactly  represent  nature,  but 
the  coloured  picture  conveys  the  more  perfect  conception.  So 
Cowper  stimulates  our  imagination  in  a higher  degree  than  his 
predecessors. 

Assuredly,  trees  are  well  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous  efforts 
in  description.  They  are  beautiful  and  wonderful  creations.  What 
diversity  they  exhibit  in  the  shape  of  individual  leaves  and  in  the 
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effect  of  their  massed  foliage ; what  complexity  and  variety  of  animal 
life  are  in  intimate  association  with  them  ! Consider  how  the  leaves 
differ  in  size  and  shape,  from  the  large  palmate  plates  of  the  sycamore 
to  the  delicate  needles  of  the  fir  ; and  how  the  blossoms  vary  in 
form  and  colour,  from  the  rosy  plumules  of  the  larch  to  the  creamy 
spikes  of  the  horse-chestnut.  Look  at  the  broad  effect  of  the  whole 
tree.  The  beech  rises  in  a cloud  of  yellowish  green,  composed  of 
layer  upon  layer  of  rounded  and  varnished  leaves  ; the  ash,  whitish- 
green,  seemingly  fringed  with  lace  ; the  elm,  bluish-green,  loaded  with 
heavy  foliage,  and  often  girt  at  the  root  with  a dense  undergrowth ; 
and  the  oak,  of  a warmer  tone,  with  involved  and  sharply  defined 
branches  and  ragged  leaves  gathered  in  bunches.  With  these  may 
be  contrasted  the  swelling  bulk  of  the  sycamore  and  chestnut,  the 
fairy  lightness  of  the  birch  and  mountain  ash,  and  the  sombre  gloom 
of  the  pine  and  fir. 

Many  hundreds  of  animals,  large  and  small,  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  their  existence  in  the  environment  of  trees.  Each 
tree  is  in  this  respect  a microcosm.  The  trunk  and  branches 
are  pierced  by  wood-boring  beetles,  saw-flies,  and  bees.  The  giant 
sirex  leaves  its  young  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  timber  that  it 
sometimes  remains  buried  in  a plank  after  that  has  been  sawn  out, 
and  comes  forth,  to  the  surprise  of  the  beholders,  when  the  wood 
has  been  made  into  a floor  or  desk.  Spiders,  butterflies,  moths, 
ants,  flies,  and  other  insects  haunt  the  shady  canopy.  Aphides 
swarm  on  the  leaves,  birds  perch  on  the  branches,  squirrels  leap 
from  bough  to  bough,  rabbits  and  dormice  burrow  at  the  roots.  To 
all  these  creatures  the  tree  is  their  home,  to  many  of  them  it  is  their 
world. 

We  must  further  remember  the  venerable  character  of  ancient 
trees.  A generation  is  but  an  episode  in  the  growth  of  a tree. 
A man  in  his  youth  plays  beneath  an  old  elm,  spends  his  life 
far  away  from  his  birthplace,  returns  stricken  in  years,  and  finds  the 
tree  not  visibly  changed.  Year  after  year  the  hardwoods  reclothe 
themselves.  We  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  the  leaves  we 
see  this  year  are  not  the  very  leaves  which  covered  the  trees  last 
year.  They  are  so  like  what  we  remember,  and  occupy  identical 
places.  Yet  not  one  of  the  countless  thousands  was  there  before 
this  spring.  Reflecting  on  these  things,  we  need  not  wonder  either 
that  poets  should  love  trees,  or  that  they  should  vary  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  express  their  affection.  When  a man  describes  an 
object,  he  applies  to  it  the  qualifying  attributes  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar.  Thus  Chaucer  and  Spenser  were  more  easily  led  to 
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speak  of  the  uses  of  trees  ; Cowper  to  speak  of  their  character  and 
appearance.  In  conclusion,  we  ought  to  observe  that  the  grove 
described  by  the  last-mentioned  poet  is  composed  of  such  sorts  of 
trees  as  were  natural  to  the  locality ; those  specified  by  the  two  former 
are  as  fanciful  in  their  composition  as  the  poems  in  which  they  are 
included.  Groves  of  this  kind  are  seen  only  in  the  world  of  fancy, 
the  land  of  faery,  the  home  of  the  dragon,  the  cockatrice,  and  the 
fiery  flying  serpent. 


HENRY  H.  BROWN. 


5°7 


THE  OLD  WESTERN  SEAPORTS. 

THERE  was  a time  when  the  seaports  of  the  West  of  England 
were  the  backbone  of  the  British  navy.  To  assert  this  is  not 
to  minimise  the  claims  of  London,  Yarmouth,  Newcastle,  or  the 
Cinque  Ports.  A glance  at  the  list  of  ships  sent  to  Calais  in  the 
days  of  Edward  III.,  or  of  those  that  confronted  the  Armada,  is 
enough  to  prove  the  assertion.  There  was  good  reason  for  the 
energy  and  activity  of  the  southern  ports.  They  were  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  from  across  Channel,  and  they 
quickly  learned  the  lesson  that  attack  is  often  the  best  defence.  It 
did  not  matter  whether  there  was  war  between  France  and  Britain  or 
not ; between  the  sailors  and  fishermen  there  was  continuous  strife. 
With  Spain  we  chiefly  came  in  conflict  on  the  mid-seas,  or  off  the 
newly  discovered  shores  of  America  and  the  West  Indies;  with 
France  the  struggle  was  at  our  very  doors.  When  the  King  of 
France  complained  to  Edward  IV.  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  men  of  Fowey,  the  English  King  sent  a message  to  the  Cornish 
port  saying,  “ I am  at  peace  with  my  brother  of  France.”  “ That 
may  be,”  replied  the  men  of  Fowey,  “ but  we  are  at  war  with  the 
King  of  France.”  They  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  bold  reply,  but 
the  answer  vividly  displays  the  spirit  of  the  men  themselves,  and 
the  nature  of  the  continual  strife  between  them  and  their  Gallic 
neighbours.  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall  were  ever  at  war  with 
Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy.  Much  of  the  struggle  was  mere 
brutal  piracy,  ravage,  cruelty ; but  it  was  the  best  school  that  our 
seamen  had,  training  them  to  be  ready,  dauntless,  skilful,  tireless 
sea-rovers.  The  old  ports  were  generally  nests  of  pirates  ; but, 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  these  things  that  were  the  nurture  of  the 
British  navy. 

A hasty  tour  round  the  West  of  England  coast  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  number  and  former  consequence  of  these  old  seaports. 
It  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  start  from  the  North  Foreland, 
making  a voyage  that  would  take  in  Deal  and  Dover  and  Sandwich, 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  but  this  brief  sketch  had  better 
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confine  itself  solely  to  the  West  of  England,  from  Dorset  to  the 
Severn  Sea.  A fitting  start  may  be  made  at  Poole — one  of  the  very 
few  of  these  old  ports  that  have  maintained  their  position.  Poole 
can  still  boast  of  being  the  principal  port  in  Dorset — not  a very 
proud  boast,  as  matters  at  present  stand,  but  a boast,  nevertheless, 
that  has  its  share  of  historic  glory.  But  a port  may  have  maintained 
its  position,  and  yet  not  be  relatively  of  as  much  consequence  as 
formerly.  Poole  has  lost  its  Newfoundland  trade,  for  which  it  was 
once  famous  ; but  it  still  does  a thriving  business,  particularly  in 
coasting.  A vast  quantity  of  the  noted  Dorset  clays  is  shipped  from 
its  quays  to  different  potteries  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
deal  of  fir-wood  is  exported  also.  The  town  does  some  shipbuilding, 
by  no  means  to  be  sneered  at ; some  of  its  yachts  have  been  fine 
sailers.  The  town  probably  rose  to  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets,  but  its  name  at  least  is  ancient  British,  and  is  fairly 
descriptive  of  its  land-locked  harbour.  The  old  familiar  couplet 
does  not  reflect  flatteringly  on  the  character  of  the  men  of  Poole  : 

If  Poole  was  a fish-pool,  and  the  men  of  Poole  fish, 

There’d  be  a pool  for  the  devil,  and  fish  for  his  dish. 

Poole,  indeed,  had  many  noted  pirates  and  buccaneers,  such  as  the 
famed  Harry  Page,  generally  known  as  Arripay,  who  became  a by- 
word on  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain.  He  made  himself  so 
obnoxious  that  at  last  the  two  countries  combined  in  an  expedition 
against  him,  which  expedition  actually  reached  Poole  itself  and 
fought  a battle  with  the  bold  inhabitants.  There  are  some  remark- 
able stories  of  the  prowess  of  Poole  men.  The  curious  little  town, 
which  cannot  be  called  picturesque  except  around  its  quays,  can 
boast  of  having  sent  four  ships  and  ninety-four  men  to  the  siege  of 
Calais.  It  also  has  its  stirring  memories  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it 
has  the  distinction  of  figuring  in  novels  by  Thomas  Hardy.  That 
distinction  is  shared  by  its  neighbour  Swanage,  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck.  Very  interesting  is  Swanage,  .which  can  claim  to  be  at 
the  same  time  an  ancient  port  and  a pleasant  modern  watering- 
place.  To  the  south  stands  Peveril  Point,  on  which  Alfred  drove 
the  vessels  of  the  Danes  in  the  year  877,  in  the  days  before  his 
Athelney  exile.  There  are  over  a hundred  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swanage,  and  the  well-known  Purbeck  marble  and 
stone  are  shipped  in  great  quantities  from  its  quays.  Many  noble 
buildings  were,  so  to  speak,  born  in  the  quarries  of  Purbeck  ; but 
even  more  in  those  of  Portland,  which  supplied  nearly  6,ooo,ot  o tons 
of  stone  to  make  the  celebrated  Portland  Breakwater.  But  before 
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reaching  Portland,  a fortified  place  of  the  ancient  British,  we  come 
to  Weymouth  and  Melcombe-Regis,  which  were  for  a long  time 
separate  towns,  actuated  by  bitter  rivalry,  and  both  returning  two 
members  to  Parliament  in  the  days  before  the  first  Reform  Bill. 
They  were  united  into  one  corporation  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
Twenty  ships  were  supplied  by  Weymouth  for  the  expedition  against 
the  siege  of  Calais  ; and  later,  though  much  decayed  in  fortune,  the 
town  sent  six  vessels  to  meet  the  Armada.  Its  exposed  position 
had  rendered  it  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  French ; and  for 
this  reason  Henry  VI.  transferred  its  port  privileges  to  Poole. 
Coker,  writing  of  the  two  towns  of  Melcombe  and  Weymouth,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  speaks  of  their  revived  trade  : “ These  tounes 
now  united  gain  well  by  traffique  into  Newfoundland,  where  they 
have  eighty  shippes  and  barkes,  as  also  by  a nearer  cut  into  France, 
opposite  to  them,  whence  they  return  laden  with  wines,  cloths,  and 
divers  other  useful  commodities,  with  which  they  furnish  the 
country.”  Weymouth  was  a very  favourite  resort  with  George  III. 
Its  chief  commercial  importance  now  is  that  of  being  the  nearest 
port  for  the  Channel  Islands ; besides  which  it  is  a most  popular 
watering-place,  and  lies  in  a neighbourhood  full  of  interest. 

The  next  port  along  the  coast  is  Bridport,  which  town  itself  lies 
about  a mile  and  a half  inland  from  the  sea.  Holiday  visitors  to 
Bridport  usually  take  up  their  abode  at  West  Bay.  The  Bridport 
quay  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Brit  or  Bredy,  but  its  harbour 
is  not  easy  of  access,  and  will  only  take  small  vessels.  These  do 
a fair  trade  in  Canadian  and  Norwegian  timber,  besides  coasting. 
Old  Bridport,  which  has  its  mention  in  Domesday,  is  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine  ; and  in  the  days  of  Judge 
Jeffreys  a dozen  of  the  inhabitants  were  hanged  in  the  market-place 
— probably  on  rope  that  they  themselves  had  woven.  A little 
further  west  is  Charmouth,  breathing  memories  of  old  fights  between 
Saxon  and  Dane.  It  was  always  more  of  a fishing- village  than  a 
port,  and  it  certainly  has  enough  charm  to  make  it  a prosperous 
watering-place.  Jane  Austen  speaks  of  “ its  sweet  retired  bay,  backed 
by  dark  cliffs,  where  fragments  of  low  rock  make  it  the  happiest  spot 
for  watching  the  flow  of  the  tide.”  Charmouth  is  close  to  Devon, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  very  Devonian  in  its  aspect.  There 
is  a story  of  the  narrow  escape  of  Charles  II.  here,  after  his  defeat 
at  Worcester.  It  is  said  that  a smith  who  had  to  shoe  his  horse 
noticed  that  the  other  three  shoes  had  been  set  in  three  different 
counties,  and  one  of  them  in  Worcestershire.  His  suspicions  aroused, 
the  magistrate  of  the  little  town  sent  a troop  of  horse  after  the 
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fugitive,  but  the  Prince  escaped.  From  Charmouth  it  is  but  a step 
on  to  the  port  of  Lyme  Regis,  whose  claims  to  our  notice  are  very 
varied.  “ He  must  be  a very  strange  stranger,”  says  Jane  Austen, 
“ who  does  not  see  charms  enough  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Lyme  to  make  him  wish  to  know  it  better  while  the  old  antiquary 
Leland  speaks  of  it  as  “ a praty  market  towne  set  in  the  rootes  of  an 
high  rokky  hille  down  to  the  hard  shore.”  Lyme,  which  existed  in 
early  Saxon  days  and  possibly  long  before,  was  enfranchised  by 
Edward  I.  ; and  it  sent  four  ships  to  the  siege  of  Calais,  two  to  meet 
the  Armada.  It  was  defended  heroically  against  the  Royalists 
during  a long  siege.  It  was  at  Lyme  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
landed  when  he  started  on  his  disastrous  expedition  to  Sedgemoor, 
and  later  the  town  suffered  severely  for  its  zeal  in  his  cause.  The 
famous  pier  or  breakwater  known  as  the  Cobb  seems  to  have  been 
first  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  but  it  has  been  much  restored 
and  rebuilt  since.  Mr.  Arthur  Norway  speaks  of  the  place  as  “ an 
ancient  sleepy  town,  whose  greatness  has  gone  by  and  whose  story 
is  in  the  past.”  Even  in  Miss  Austen’s  day  the  principal  street 
seemed  “ hurrying  into  the  water,”  and  now  it  seems  more  than 
ever  possible  that  that  fate  may  really  overtake  it.  Lyme  stands 
in  a region  of  landslips.  It  is  only  sixty  years  since  an  extent  of 
forty  acres  gave  way  and  rushed  downwards.  Actually  three-quarters 
of  a mile  of  coast  lay  in  a confused  and  convulsed  mass  upon  the 
beach.  The  sea  has  eaten  into  the  coast  at  other  parts,  but  nowhere 
has  it  taken  such  a huge  and  greedy  mouthful  as  here,  close  by 
slumberous  little  Axmouth.  This  landslip  is  on  the  very  borders 
of  Devon  ; indeed,  it  is  whispered  that  Lyme  itself  would  like  to  be 
considered  a part  of  Devonshire.  Of  Axmouth  little  can  be  said, 
except  that  it  once  had  a navigable  harbour,  but  is  now  sand-locked. 
Seaton,  claiming  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  Roman  stations  in  Devon, 
stands  really  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  but  there  is  no  harbourage 
whatever,  and  the  place  is  simply  a rather  quiet  watering-place,  with 
a fine  shingly  beach.  Beer,  about  a mile  further  west,  was  a famous 
nest  of  smugglers  in  the  old  days,  and  it  was  here  that  the  gallant 
Jack  Rattenbury  flourished  in  a prolonged  and  good-humoured 
struggle  with  the  laws  of  his  land.  Sidmouth,  which  was  a port  in 
Roman  days,  and  possibly  was  the  much-debated  Moridunum,  can 
now  only  boast  of  its  attractions  as  a seaside  resort ; its  river  has 
dwindled  to  a mere  trickling  stream.  In  the  days  of  Edward  III. 
it  was  important  enough  to  send  a representative  to  a conference 
held  for  the  discussion  of  shipping  matters.  At  East  Budleigh,  only 
a few  miles  distant,  was  born  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; and  it  is  interesting 
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to  remember  that  this  little  village  on  the  river  Otter  was  itself 
a port,  in  a small  way,  in  days  before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
streams  on  this  south  coast  have  a distinct  tendency  to  dwindle  ; 
this  has  been  the  case  with  Axmouth,  Sidmouth,  Budleigh — it  may 
easily  be  the  case  with  the  Exe  itself,  unless  means  are  taken  to  keep 
that  estuary  free  from  sand-shoals. 

Around  the  Exe  some  glorious  naval  memories  cluster.  Exmouth 
herself  can  claim  some  antiquity,  but  her  importance  is  of  modern 
date.  The  Danes  landed  here  in  1001 ; indeed,  her  very  position 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  would  prove  that  she  is  more  modern  than 
Exeter  or  Topsham,  for  the  ancient  towns  loved  to  keep  well  up  the 
course  of  a river,  where  they  might  be  the  better  defended.  At 
present  Exmouth  may  be  regarded  as  the  port  of  Exeter,  though 
some  vessels  still  go  right  up  to  the  “ faithful  city  ” by  canal ; but 
this  position  was  formerly  filled  by  Topsham,  about  which  an 
Elizabethan  flavour  yet  clings.  The  Newfoundland  trade  was 
developed  largely  by  Topsham  fishermen.  Sleepy  enough  now,  yet 
very  picturesque,  to  saunter  by  its  quay  and  among  its  old  gabled 
houses  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  mind  the  bustling  adventurous  times 
pictured  by  Kingsley  in  his  “Westward  Ho!”  Near  Topsham  is  the 
Countess  Weir,  which  was  built  by  the  Countess  Isabella  de  Fortibus, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  and  thought  thus  to 
damage  their  commerce.  Exeter’s  position  as  a port  was  bad  enough 
in  any  case,  and  her  constant  friction  with  successive  lords  of  the 
manor  only  made  matters  worse.  The  countess  did  indeed  leave 
a small  passage  through  which  vessels  might  reach  the  town,  but 
this  was  closed  by  those  who  followed  her ; and  the  citizens  had 
prolonged  legal  trouble  before  they  could  procure  its  opening.  That 
very  position  far  up  the  shallow  river,  which  had  been  her  strength 
in  Celtic  and  Saxon  times,  proved  Exeter’s  weakness  later,  when  she 
had  to  compete  with  younger  and  better  favoured  ports  all  round 
her.  She  held  her  position  as  capital  of  the  West,  but  it  was  not 
through  her  shipping  that  she  held  it.  When  we  read  that  she  sent 
ten  ships  and  nearly  two  hundred  men  to  Calais,  we  must  take  it 
that  this  was  really  a gathering  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Exe  estuary. 
Exeter  is  now  a quiet  cathedral  city,  full  of  august  memories; 
Topsham  is  a quaint  little  place  with  some  fishing  and  small  coasting 
trade ; Exmouth  has  advanced  to  be  a port  of  some  activity,  importing 
a good  deal  of  timber,  and  is  a watering-place  of  great  popularity. 

Passing  pretty  little  Dawlish  on  the  way,  we  come  to  Teignmouth. 
The  former  consequence  of  this  seaport  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
she  sent  seven  ships  and  a hundred  and  twenty  men  to  the  siege  of 
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Calais.  In  1690  Teignmouth  had  the  distinction  of  being  burnt  by 
the  French,  but  the  town  soon  rose  from  its  ashes.  At  one  time  it 
had  a flourishing  Newfoundland  trade;  at  the  present  moment  its 
chief  claim  is  that  of  being  a beautiful  seaside  resort.  Torquay 
cannc*;  be  classed  among  the  old  seaports  at  all ; up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  an  insignificant  fishing  hamlet ; but 
Brixham  is  a really  ancient  port,  maintaining  still  its  reputation  for 
fishing,  and  boasting  that  William  of  Orange  landed  here  in  1688. 
From  Brixham  we  pass  to  a place  of  even  more  rich  and  varied 
associations,  beautiful  Dartmouth,  its  streets  and  quays  still  redolent 
of  Elizabethan  associations,  still  echoing  with  the  names  of  Raleigh, 
Hawley,  Davis,  and  the  Gilberts.  At  the  siege  of  Calais  Dartmouth 
was  better  represented  than  any  other  port  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  Fowey  and  Yarmouth;  it  sent  31  ships  and  757  men. 
Of  course,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  the  ships  on  this 
occasion  were  small,  little  better  than  fishing-smacks ; it  was  the  day 
of  small  vessels,  and  the  next  great  naval  war  will  probably  show 
that  small  vessels  are  still  the  best,  if  not  for  defence,  at  least  for 
attack.  Probably  other  towns  on  the  Dart  helped  Dartmouth  in 
preparing  this  large  contingent.  Totnes,  more  ancient  than  Dart- 
mouth, would  certainly  have  done  something.  It  was  from  Dartmouth 
that  Humphry  Gilbert  sailed  when  he  went  to  take  possession  of 
Newfoundland ; and  from  here  also  sailed  John  Davis  on  his  brave 
pioneering  Arctic  voyage,  leaving  his  name  as  a memorial  at  Davis 
Strait.  The  spot,  the  lovely  river,  the  history  and  legends,  might 
tempt  one  to  linger  by  the  Dart;  no  corner  of  England  is  more  full 
of  romance  and  picturesque  beauty.  But  we  must  hasten  on,  past 
Start  Point,  past  Salcombe,  once  the  home  of  Froude,  into  the 
magnificent  and  imperial  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar. 
Plymouth  herself  is  far  less  ancient,  so  far  as  record  goes,  than  some 
others  of  the  ports  we  have  passed ; yet  she  is  the  only  one  of  all 
these  that  has  not  only  maintained  her  position  but  has  become  of 
really  first-class  importance.  There  are  old  traditions  at  least  to  be 
met  with  at  Plymouth,  for  it  was  here,  on  the  Hoe,  that  the  giants 
Corineus  and  Goemagot  fought,  in  the  mythic  days  of  the  Trojan 
Brutus.  By  the  time  of  the  Calais  expedition  the  town  had  already 
become  powerful,  ranking  fourth  in  the  list  of  places  that  contributed 
vessels.  There  is  such  a wealth  of  naval  association  about  Plymouth, 
with  its  sisters  Stonehouse  and  Devonport,  that  it  is  simply  wisdom 
to  leave  it  all  alone — to  leave  the  gallant  tales  of  Drake  and  Hawkins 
and  the  Armada,  and  the  long  siege  of  the  Civil  War — and  to  pass 
on  at  once  into  Cornwall. 
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Looe,  though  we  speak  of  it  as  one  town,  is  really  two,  East 
Looe  and  West  Looe ; formerly  the  two  had  a distinct  corporate  life. 
They  might  have  been  spoken  of  once  as  notable  little  ports,  sending 
many  a stout  seaman  to  worry  the  French  in  the  Channel,  and  many 
a stout  craft  to  do  business  in  great  waters.  But  the  Looe  of  to-day 
is  a picturesque  fishing-town,  with  a growing  and  deserved  favour  as 
a seaside  resort.  Hard  by  is  the  even  more  romantic  Polperro, 
whose  rough  and  rugged  little  quays  could  tell  us  some  queer  tales 
of  old-time  smuggling,  and  some  wild  tales  of  storm.  Only  a few 
miles  further  along  the  coast  nestles  Fowey,  in  a harbour  resembling 
that  of  Dartmouth,  which  at  one  time  it  eclipsed  in  fame  and  con- 
sequence. A faithful  record  of  Fowey  would  give  vivid  pictures  of 
past  seafaring  life,  with  its  piracies  and  daring  ventures,  its  fearlessness 
and  independence.  Ships  sailed  from  Fowey  to  the  Crusades ; and 
later,  when  the  expedition  against  Calais  was  organised,  the  Cornish 
port  occupied  a position  of  supreme  importance,  supplying  47  ships, 
770  men.  London  itself  was  left  far  behind.  But  prosperity  proved 
the  undoing  of  the  men  of  Fowey ; they  “ waxed  fat  and  kicked.” 
To  quote  a Cornish  historian,  “ the  people  of  Fowey  grew  unspeak- 
ably rich,  proud  and  mischievous.”  Whatever  their  misdoings — and 
probably  they  were  no  greater  than  those  of  most  British  seaports  in 
those  days— they  received  a punishment  which,  had  it  been  meted 
out  to  all  offending  ports,  would  have  ruined  for  ever  England’s 
naval  growth.  Because  it  pleased  the  king  of  France  to  complain  of 
the  gallant  Fowey  men,  Edward  IV.  caused  them  to  be  seized  in  a 
treacherous  manner,  their  ships  and  goods  confiscated,  their  trade 
ruined.  Furthermore,  he  sent  round  the  men  of  Dartmouth  to 
remove  the  protecting  chain  that  lay  across  Fowey  harbour,  thus 
exposing  it  to  all  the  malice  of  enemies,  home  or  foreign.  Never 
was  a more  unkingly,  a more  petty  action — a king  of  England 
degrading  and  destroying  one  of  his  noblest  seaports  at  the  direction 
of  a king  of  France.  The  loveliness  of  Fowey  has  never  quite 
compensated  her  for  the  lost  prestige. 

Great,  but  in  a different  style  of  greatness,  are  the  traditions  of 
Falmouth,  the  noblest  harbour  that  Britain  can  boast.  Few  are  the 
outward-bound  vessels  that  do  not  make  Falmouth  a port  of  call ; 
but  the  town  can  in  no  other  sense  be  called  a busy  port.  Its 
activity  of  the  old  mail-packet  days  has  gone;  there  are  no  large 
towns  in  Cornwall  to  develop  an  import  trade,  and  there  is  nothing 
particular  to  develop  exportation.  Coasters,  yachts,  fishing-boats, 
and  great  steamers  from  London  or  Southampton  making  their  flying 
calls,  are  the  chief  craft  to  be  met  with  in  this  magnificent  haven. 
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The  time  may  come  when  Falmouth  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
watering-places  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  but  it  is 
never  likely  again  to  be  of  great  consequence  as  a seaport.  It  has 
played  its  part,  and  played  it  nobly ; it  is  now  ripe  for  the  invasion 
of  the  tourist  and  health-seeker.  Helston,  still  further  south,  is  said 
to  have  been  an  active  port  at  one  time,  but  its  harbour  has  been 
choked  with  sand.  Penzance  is  the  port  for  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
does  a little  coasting ; but  it  mainly  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  popu- 
larity as  a seaside  resort.  St.  Ives  is  the  Lowestoft  or  Yarmouth  of 
Cornwall.  Having  rounded  Land’s  End  there  is  an  immediate 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  coast ; harbourage  becomes  scarcer. 
Newquay  is  not  an  old  port  at  all,  though  Crantock  may  have  been  ; 
it  adds  a small  pretension  of  coasting  business  to  its  much-vaunted 
charms  as  a watering-place.  Padstow,  granted  a charter  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  has  begun  to  awaken  from  a state  of  somnolence;  the 
railway  has  at  last  reached  it,  and  it  might  easily  develop  not  only 
into  a popular  resort,  but  into  a shipping  town  of  some  consequence. 
It  certainly  possesses  the  best,  one  might  almost  say  the  only, 
harbourage  on  the  north  Cornwall  coast.  Little  places  like  Port 
Isaac  and  Boscastle  can  boast  of  nothing  but  their  marvellous 
picturesqueness — their  untold  charm  for  those  who  love  quietness 
and  a grand  coast  scenery.  Bude  has  less  of  the  beauty  and  more 
of  the  danger  ; it  has  a harbour  which  may  be  safe  when  it  can  be 
reached,  but  which  can  only  be  reached  by  a miracle  of  skill  or 
good  luck  if  the  sea  be  at  all  rough.  In  the  graveyards  and  in  the 
fields,  all  along  this  shore,  we  meet  at  almost  every  step  memorials 
of  shipwreck.  And  so  we  pass  out  of  Cornwall  into  Devon  again. 
Clovelly,  most  delightful  of  fishing-villages,  certainly  cannot  claim  to 
be  a port;  but  that  distinction  may  be  given  to  both  Instow  and 
Appledore,  while  Bideford  and  Barnstaple,  though  further  inland, 
have  enjoyed  a greater  degree  of  naval  importance.  Their  tale  has 
been  told  for  us,  in  stirring  language  and  with  some  pardonable 
exaggeration,  by  Kingsley.  Beautiful  Ilfracombe  has  a little  harbour 
for  coasters,  but  its  most  consequential  visitors  are  the  steamboats 
that  come  laden  with  passengers  from  Bristol  or  from  Cardiff. 
Ilfracombe  can  actually  boast  that  she  sent  six  ships  to  the  siege  of 
Calais,  when  Liverpool  sent  only  one;  and  the  boast  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  reversal  of  fortunes,  so  common  in  shipping  towns. 
As  we  proceed  up  the  Bristol  Channel  we  pass  Porlock  and  Minehead 
and  Watchet  and  Bridgwater,  all  rich  in  memories  and  associations  ; 
but  there  is  no  Liverpool  or  Hull  among  these  western  ports  until  we 
come  to  Bristol  itself.  There  we  find  a trade  of  vast  and  increasing 
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extent,  proving  its  renewed  life  by  a vigorous  line  of  steamships 
between  the  old  city  and  the  West  Indies.  No  longer  second  to 
London  as  she  once  was,  Bristol  can  nevertheless  claim  that  she 
still  ranks  among  the  foremost  ports,  and  when  she  has  completed 
her  new  large  dock  at  Avonmouth,  she  may  do  better  yet.  Perhaps 
any  account  of  the  western  seaports  should  go  further  and  include 
Gloucester,  but  space  prevents  even  an  adequate  mention  of 
Bristol,  and  the  still  more  inland  port  must  be  left  untouched. 

ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 
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STOKE  AND  GRAY. 


AT  the  time  of  my  first  and  last  visit— -how  long  ago  I may  not 
say— there  existed  a badly  made  and  badly  paved  bridge  over 
the  railway  close  to  Slough  station.  Two  lanes — they  then  deserved 
no  better  name — went  somewhere ; but  the  road  for  which  the  bridge 
seemed  built  went  to  Stoke,  and,  Stoke  being  my  objective,  that  road 
I took.  The  finger-post  pointed  to  Stoke  Green,  but  Stoke  Green 
had  long  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  through  solitary  green  lanes,  with 
their  high  and  berried  hedges,  that  a walk  of  a mile  or  two  brought 
me  to  one  of  the  entrance  gates  of  Stoke  Park.  Through  these  gates 
lay  the  way  to  the  village  church  and  the  “ country  churchyard.” 

Stoke  Park  then  was,  and  I hope  still  is,  the  residence  of  a 
descendant  of  William  Penn.  The  mansion  in  the  near  distance 
looked  a real  old  English  home ; the  park  a picture  of  beauty,  with 
its  magnificent  elms  and  rising  oaks.  But  families,  mansions,  or 
parks  had  only  a secondary  interest  for  me  on  this  occasion.  Stoke 
church  and  Stoke  churchyard  were  too  much  my  all ; the  “ rugged 
elms,”  the  “ivy-mantled  tower,”  the  “yew  tree’s  shade”  were  all 
I wanted  to  see,  and  a few  minutes’  walk  put  me  in  their  presence. 

The  church,  grand  little  structure  that  it  is,  could  not  be  spoiled 
by  the  coarse,  crude,  and  gaudy  modern  spire  that  tops  it.  It  pains 
the  eye  and  hurts  one’s  best  feelings  to  see  that  ribbed  piece  of 
nothingness  supporting  its  weather-cock  where  the  cross  once  was 
and  still  ought  to  be.  But  this  and  all  else  in  the  outer  world  is 
forgotten  or  fades  from  view  when,  standing  in  the  old  wooden  porch, 
our  imagination  fixes  itself  upon  him  who,  probably  when  sitting 
beneath  the  shadow  of  one  of  those  dark  pines  or  cypresses,  composed 
the  poem  that  will  always  rank  amongst  the  best  ever  written  in  the 
English  language,  and  which  will  be  read  anew,  generation  after 
generation,  until  the  English  language  is  forgotten.  Here  Gray  wrote 
his  “ Elegy,”  and  here  the  mortal  remains  of  Gray  repose. 

My  first  thoughts,  as  I stood  in  that  quiet  and  seemingly  for- 
gotten spot,  were  the  beautiful  lines  which  are  given  in  the  original 
manuscript,  though  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  published  work : 

Hark,  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease, 

In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground 
A grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 
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It  has  been  asserted,  but  never  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  Gray 
wrote  the  poem  at  Grant  Chester,  near  Cambridge.  The  great  bell 
of  St.  Mary’s  is  said  to  have  inspired  the  line, 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

It  may  have  done  so,  probably  it  did.  But  Gray  might  well  have 
carried  the  thought  with  him  to  his  old  home  ; and  those  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood  who  have  been  able  to  read  him  and  write 
about  him  aver  that  the  poem  paints  the  place  to  a letter. 

Before  he  completed  his  work — it  was  a long  time  on  hand — his 
aunt  died,  and  was  interred  within  a few  yards  of  the  church  door. 
On  that  occasion  his  mother  received  from  him  a thoughtfully 
affectionate  letter,  as  befitting  such  a son — “ You  may  deplore  your 
loss,  but  she  is  now  happy.”  I found  the  words  on  the  quiet- 
looking plain  slab  easily  readable — his  own  words,  of  course  : 

In  the  vault  beneath  are  deposited,  in  the  hope  of  a joyful  resurrection, 
the  remains  of 

MARY  ANTROBUS. 

She  died* unmarried  Nov.  5th,  MDCCXLIX.,  aged  LXVI. 

Below  these  words  is  another  inscription  : 

In  the  same  pious  confidence,  beside  her  friend  and  sister, 
here  sleep  the  remains  of 

DOROTHY  GRAY, 

Widow,  the  careful,  tender  mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  her.  She  died  March  XI.,  MDCCLIX.,  aged  LXVII. 

There  is  no  further  record,  but  under  the  same  stone  are  buried 
the  mortal  remains  of  Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  the  “Elegy 
Written  in  a Country  Churchyard.”  Mr.  Penn,  the  owner  of  the 
mansion  to  which  I alluded,  had  the  good  sense,  and  the  patriotic 
and  gentlemanly  feeling,  to  erect  in  his  own  private  grounds — but 
always  open  to  the  public — a small  but  very  beautiful  monument, 
on  all  four  sides  of  which  may  be  read  some  of  Gray’s  best  lines. 

The  predominant  bias  of  Gray’s  mind,  Mathias  tells  us,  was  “ a 
strong  attachment  to  virtue,  to  the  exercise  of  right  judgment,”  as  he 
called  it,  in  the  words  of  Plato  ; and  if  any  man  were  mentioned  to 
him  as  a man  of  ability,  of  genius,  or  of  science,  he  always  inquired, 

“ Is  he  good  for  anything  ? ” He  admired  genius  and  paid  deference 
to  learning,  but  nothing  could  subdue  his  aversion  from  the  vicious, 
the  profligate,  and  the  unprincipled. 
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A QUAINT  OLD  DUBLIN 
LIBRARY . 


IN  these  days  when  books  are  cheap,  and  libraries,  one  may  say, 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  it  is  of  interest  to  look  back  at  the 
record  of  a collection  that  was  made  by  a great  man  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  which  he  presented  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  where 
he  was  at  the  time  archbishop,  and  which  exists  to  this  day  under  the 
designation  of  “Marsh’s  Library.”  Dr.  Bernard,  the  present  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  mentions'  in  his  recent  history  of  the  cathedral 
that  it  was  called  “The  Library  of  St.  Sepulchre,”  though  better 
known  by  the  name  of  its  founder  ; but  yet  another  designation  has 
been  given  to  it,  viz.  “ St.  Patrick’s  Library  ” or  “ The  Public  Library, 
St.  Patrick’s.” 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  therefore,  do  we 
look  for  the  bibliotheque  established  in  the  year  of  grace  1694  by 
Narcissus  Marsh,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  later 
Primate  of  Armagh.  This  great  book-loving  prelate  had  been,  a few 
years  before  his  elevation  to  the  prelacy,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  the  condition  of  that  school  of  learning  in  the 
matter  of  a library  did  not  come  up  to  the  desire  of  its  head,  so  that 
he  determined  to  put  together  a “King’s  Treasury”  of  his  own. 
When,  therefore,  in  process  of  time  he  removed  to  the  palace  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  then  the  residence  of  the  metropolitan  archbishops,  we 
find  that  one  of  his  earliest  enterprises  was  to  carry  his  wish  into 
more  permanent  effect.  In  the  annals  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign 
mention  is  made  how  this  learned  divine  “ did  out  of  his  generous 
inclinations  to  the  public  good  of  this  kingdom  (Ireland),  the 
propagation  of  the  true  Christian  religion  as  by  law  established,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  at  his  own  great  cost  and  charges 
build  a large  fair  house  upon  part  of  the  garden  and  ground  belonging 
to  the  House  of  Sepulchre’s,  which  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Dublin.”  Part  of  this  “ large  fair  house  ” was  planned 
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for  the  public  library,  admission  to  which  was  free  to  all  persons  who 
conformed  to  certain  conditions  necessary  for  its  well-being.  Rules 
were  drawn  up  for  the  choosing  of  a librarian  and  keepers  of  the 
library,  the  pay  they  were  to  receive,  and  the  duties  they  had  to 
perform ; the  librarian  indeed  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  use 
his  utmost  care  and  endeavour  to  guard  the  books  under  his  charge ; 
and  he  was  further  bound  “ not  wittingly  or  willingly  to  suffer  any 
of  the  said  books  to  be  lent  abroad,  given  away  or  embezzled,  or  to 
be  otherwise  damnified  through  his  default.”  As  showing  the  value 
set  on  books  at  this  period,  “ iron  chains,  rods,  and  clasps  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  larger  books,  and  close  lattices  with  locks 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  smaller  size  ” were  provided. 

The  archbishop,  previous  to  building  his  “ large  fair  house,”  had 
purchased  what  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  new  library,  and  this  was  no 
less  than  the  good  collection  of  volumes  owned  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
for  which  he  paid  the  sum  of  ^2,500,  a very  large  amount  in  those 
days.  The  fact  that  the  renowned  library  of  this  eminent  divine  should 
be  located  in  Dublin  has  taken  many  scholars  by  surprise,  and  no  one 
more  so  than  Dr.  Benson,  who  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  visited 
the  Irish  metropolis  in  1896.  He  is  described  as  having  been 
astonished  beyond  measure,  as  he  had  been  only  a short  while  before 
informed  that  it  was  at  Hartlebury  Castle.  However,  when  he  visited 
“Marsh’s  Library”  on  September  23,  1896,  he  saw  it,  as  they  say 
in  Ireland,  “ with  his  own  eyes,”  and  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
account  he  received  that  his  first  information  was  wrong.  The 
volumes  that  Archbishop  Marsh  obtained  in  this  purchase  comprised 
“ 2,574  books  in  folio  and  6,938  in  quarto,  octavo,  and  lesser  volumes, 
besides  many  pamphlets  ” ; and  as  the  description  given  of  the  whole 
collection  stated  that  it  was  “ choice  and  excellent,”  it  was  not  a bad 
beginning  for  a new  library ; but  the  founder  added  many  from  his 
own  store,  and  doubtless  emptied  several  of  the  shelves  of  his  palace 
hard  by  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  cases  of  the  “ large  fair  house.” 

One  point  of  great  interest  in  this  library  is  that  just  as  Narcissus 
Marsh  planned  it  so  can  it  be  seen  to-day,  and  when  one  passes  over 
the  threshold  there  is  no  difficulty  in  imagining  how  it  looked  when 
“ Master  Elias  Bohereau  ” (one  of  the  many  Huguenots  in  Dublin), 
the  first  library-keeper,  took  up  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  was,  we 
may  be  sure,  a labour  of  love  to  Master  Bohereau  poring  over  and 
arranging  the  volumes  gathered  together,  and  welcoming  each  new 
addition  to  his  store.  He  and  the  archbishop  had  doubtless  many  dis- 
sertations regarding  the  contents  within  the  covers,  for  both  were  lovers 
and  readers  of  books,  and  Master  Elias  when  he  died  bequeathed 
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what  volumes  he  had  of  his  own  to  the  library  where  he  spent  so 
many  happy  hours.  Since  his  time  two  hundred  years  have  passed 
and  gone,  and  many  library  keepers  have  succeeded,  no  one  perhaps 
loving  the  old  place  better  than  the  late  Professor  Stokes,  who  when 
custodian  of  its  treasures  urged  numbers  to  visit  the  library,  and 
inspired  them  with  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  regarding  its  history. 
In  the  two  centuries  much  has  happened  both  inside  the  library  and 
without.  The  palace  of  St.  Sepulchre  is  demolished,  and  the  arch- 
bishops live  in  a more  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city  ; for  the  great 
world  drifted  away  from  this  district  by  degrees,  and  their  homes 
became  the  abodes  of  the  poor.  But  the  enchanter’s  wand  has  been 
waved  over  this  large  area  of  the  Dublin  slums,  and  by  the  munificence 
of  Lord  Iveagh  and  the  labour  of  the  corporation  a clearance  has 
been  effected,  and  close  to  Marsh’s  Library  have  risen  up  fine  streets 
with  good  houses  for  the  working  classes,  and  a beautiful  enclosure 
adorned  with  grass  and  flower-beds,  known  now  as  St.  Patrick’s  Park. 

Within  the  library  what  has  taken  place?  The  stalls  whereon 
the  books  rest  are  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
deep  recesses  and  windows  tell  of  a building  that  has  stood  the  ages, 
while  the  oaken  woodwork,  being  good  of  its  kind,  only  looks  the 
better  for  being  old.  A marked  difference,  however,  exists  between 
what  was  to  be  seen  on  the  occasion  when  the  first  “ visitation  ” of 
the  library  took  place  and  that  which  greets  the  vision  of  the  learned 
prelate  and  judges  who  are  its  guardians  and  governors  in  1905. 
The  passing  of  time  has  brought  an  accumulation  of  books,  and  the 
library  has  been  enriched  by  many  curiosities  of  literature,  and  owns 
to-day  volumes  of  great  value.  There  are  priceless  manuscripts, 
black-letter  volumes,  and  old  editions  of  the  Bible,  a portion  of 
Bishop  Bedell’s  original  copy  of  the  Irish  Bible,  Dr.  William  Cave’s 
presentation  copy  to  the  founder  of  his  “Lives  of  the  Fathers,”  and 
twenty  manuscript  letters  which  he  received  from  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle.  There  are  now  some  twenty  thousand  printed  volumes  to 
be  found  there,  and  the  works  of  the  earliest  writers  are  connected 
with  successive  contributions  (which  include  a number  of  State 
papers  that  came  to  the  archbishop  when  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a 
Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Lord  Deputy,  as  was  the  case  on  more  than 
one  occasion)  and  the  gifts  and  purchases  of  recent  years.  What 
every  visitor  desires  to  see  above  all  else  are  the  annotations  made 
by  Dean  Swift  on  the  Marquis  of  Clarendon’s  “History  of  the 
Rebellion,”  for  among  the  other  interests  that  have  clustered  round 
the  old  library  are  the  memories  of  the  students  and  scholars  who 
have  read  within  its  walls,  and  most  certainly  the  great  Dean  may 
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be  reckoned  among  them,  coming  frequently  from  the  Deanery 
House  opposite  to  turn  over  the  theological  tomes  and  to  write 
caustic  remarks  on  the  pages  of  history  that  did  not  meet  with  his 
approval.  Archbishop  Marsh  died  in  1713  and  Swift  thirty-two 
years  later,  but  theirs  are  the  names  that  spring  to  the  mind  when 
one  stands  on  the  ancient  “ liberty  ” of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  and 
looks  across  at  the  Library  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

A.  PETER. 
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TABLE  TALK . 


Cheap  Talk 

TURNING  to  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  “ Technical  Elements  of  Style,’’ 
the  first  article  in  his  just  published  Essays  in  the  Art  of 
Writing1 — ■ a book  with  all  the  conclusions  of  which  I do  not  concur, 
but  which  contains  much  sound  thought  in  exquisite  writing — I find  the 
following  utterance : “ Now  the  first  merit  which  attracts  in  the  pages 
of  a good  writer  or  the  talk  of  a brilliant  conversationalist  is  the  apt 
choice  and  contrast  of  the  words  employed.”  Some  commendation 
follows  of  the  art  by  which  “ blocks  rudely  conceived  for  the  purpose 
of  the  market  or  the  bar  ” are  employed.  The  expert  can  by  tact  of 
application  “touch  them  to  the  finest  meanings  and  distinctions, 
restore  to  them  their  primal  energy,  wittily  shift  them  to  another 
issue,  or  make  of  them  a drum  to  rouse  the  passions.”  Much  of  this 
applies  to  the  writer  rather  than  the  speaker,  to  whom,  except  in  cases 
of  oratorical  effort,  opportunity  to  stir  the  passions  is  not  often 
afforded.  Supposing  a man  to  rise  in  conversation  to  the  level 
indicated,  he  would  not  be  long  tolerated.  I know  men  capable  of 
such  things.  How  long  would  it  require  to  convert  such  into  bores  ? 
Men  would  listen  for  a while.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a man  to 
exhibit  genuine  eloquence  in  describing  the  result  of  a horse  race,  a 
cricket  match,  or  a pheasant  drive ; and  these  and  the  like  are  the  things 
in  which  the  majority  of  men  are  ordinarily  interested.  Supposing 
the  audience  to  be  exceptionally  fit,  say  at  a University  “ high  table  ” 
from  which  temporarily  or  accidentally  “ shop  ” is  banished,  the 
innovation  of  high  thinking  and  eloquent  utterance  would  in  time 
breed  jealousy,  resentment,  or  indifference.  Cheap  talk  is  as  direct 
an  outcome  of  the  day  as  cheap  journalism  or  cheap  spectacle.  We 
may,  perhaps,  return  to  good  talk  when  we  resume  good  letter-writing, 
good  reading,  and— a pessimist  might  add — good  manners. 
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Stevensonian  Revelations. 

WHEN  I am  once  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  Stevenson  I find 
much  difficulty  in  shaking  myself  free.  Abundant  causes 
of  dissent  and  disagreement  spring  up  during  the  perusal  of  his 
works.  When,  however,  he  talks,  as  he  is  benignly  given  to  do, 
about  himself,  I revel  in  his  confessions.  Sometimes  he  is  painfully 
sincere.  “ I shrink  as  from  a blow  ” when  I read  a confession  such 
as — “ I was  thirty-one  ; I was  the  head  of  a family  ; I had  lost  my 
health  ; I had  never  yet  paid  my  way,  never  yet  made  ^200  a year  ; 
my  father  had  quite  recently  bought  back  and  cancelled  a book 
that  was  judged  a failure.”  Against  that  I find  it  necessary  to  put 
the  fact  that  within  a few  years  of  this  pathetic  utterance  a book 
published  in  the  same  form  as  that  with  which  I am  now  dealing,  by 
the  same  publisher  and  at-  the  same  price,  was  selling  in  the  open 
market  for  a sum  virtually  inconceivable,  and  the  four  plays  he  wrote 
with  Henley  fetching — not  in  the  catalogue  of  a speculative  book- 
seller, but  by  open  auction — twenty-two  pounds,  while  for  the 
collected  works  almost  twice  that  sum  was  realised.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  Stevenson’s  revelations  contained  in  the  Art  of 
Writing  is  that  on  the  books  to  which,  in  his  mental  growth,  he  was 
most  indebted.  These  I am  fortunately  able  to  compare  with  those 
of  his  friend  and  umquhile  associate,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

Books  that  influenced  Stevenson. 

AT  the  head  of  the  books  by  which  he  was  most  influenced 
Stevenson  puts  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  under  no  sense  of 
what  is  becoming  or  respectable,  Shakespeare.  “ Few  living 
friends,”  he  says,  “have  had  upon  me  an  influence  so  strong  for 
good  as  Hamlet  or  Rosalind.”  The  latter  character  he  saw,  in  what 
he  thinks  must  have  been  “ an  impressionable  hour,”  played  by  Mrs. 
Scott  Siddons.  Very  far  from  the  best  Rosalind  to  be  remembered 
was  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons ; nor  does  Rosalind  need  histrionic  enhance 
ment  of  her  charm.  But  the  hour,  as  Stevenson  says,  was  im- 
pressionable, and  more  need  not  be  said.  Next  to  Shakespeare 
came  the  D’Artagnan  of  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.  Then  with  a 
sudden  transition  we  come  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress , and  after 
that  the  Essais  of  Montaigne.  In  order  of  time  the  New  Testament 
came  next ; and  after  it,  surprisingly,  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass. 
Of  the  Testament  he  wisely  says — though  we  would  not  with  him 
confine  it  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — that  it  will  startle  and 
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move  those  who  will  “ read  it  freshly  like  a book,  not  droningly  and 
dully  like  a portion  of  the  Bible.”  In  subsequent  order  come 
Herbert  Spencer,  Lewes’s  Life  of  Goetke  (a  book  to  be  reprinted), 
Martial,  Marcus  Aurelius,  The  Egoist , Thoreau,  Hazlitt,  Mitford’s 
Tales  of  Old  fapan . A strange  collection  surely,  but  one  over  which, 
especially  when  I see  the  result,  I feel  no  disposition  to  boggle.  I 
should  have  expected,  however,  a reference  to  the  Odyssey , the 
Arabian  Nights , Don  Quixote , and  perhaps  Robinson  Crusoe — the 
influence  of  all  of  whom  on  Stevenson  I seem  to  trace. 

Books  that  influenced  Mr.  Lang. 

MR.  LANG’S  Adventures  among  Books 1 forms  a reprinted 
essay  which  gives  its  name  to  a collection.  It  is  what  its 
author  calls  an  autobiographia  liter  aria,  but  it  serves  precisely  the 
same  purpose  as  the  work  of  Stevenson,  with  which  I have 
associated  it.  The  earliest  book  Mr.  Lang  recalls  is  Robinson 
Crusoe , after  which  come  fairy  tales  and  chap-books  -about  Robert 
Bruce,  William  Wallace,  and  Rob  Roy.  From  “the  fightingest 
parts  of  the  Bible” — for  he  had  something  in  common  with  Corporal 
Gregory  Brewster — and  the  Apocrypha  he  reaches  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  Shakespeare.  His  favourites  seem  to  have  been  in  the  latter 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  the  Tempest , Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and,  strangely  enough— but  here  comes  in  the 
future  translator  of  Homer — Troilus  and  Cressida.  Scott  follows, 
Dickens  and  Carlyle,  Longfellow,  Mayne  Reid  and  Dumas;  but 
before  these  he  had  met  with  a work  I also  recall — Naomi ; or,  The 
Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.  Thackeray  comes  latest,  but  occupies  a 
large  space;  and  so  on  to  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  modern 
literature.  Heaven  forbid  I should  dream  that,  in  connection 
with  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Lang,  my  name,  like  that  of  Johnson 
in  connection  with  the  heads  on  Temple  Bar,  miscebitur  istis.  I 
will,  however,  add  that  in  my  experiences— which,  though  remote 
from  either,  were  nearer  to  Mr.  Lang  than  to  Stevenson — the  unhappy 
fate  of  Prince  Arthur  in  King  John  was  what  in  Shakespeare  first 
impressed  me ; and  that  in  addition  to  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  who  came 
early  among  my  influences,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Thomas  Warton  in  his 
History  of  English  Poetry  and  his  Minor  Poems  of  Milton  counted 
for  much. 

SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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THE  WATER-WIZARD. 


By  E M.  Rutherford. 


SWEET,  and  long  light,  the  Spring  day  was  at  last  coming  to  a 
close,  and  the  young  green  of  the  trees  paled  against  the  yellow 
greyness  of  the  skies  which  succeeded  sunset.  Down  in  the  woods 
the  mossy  ground  was  blue  with  the  dog  violets  ; out  of  the  thickets 
and  undergrowth  came  the  sound  of  birds  arranging  for  the  night- 
time ; from  afar  was  the  last  call  of  the  cuckoo  ere  darkness  bade 
her  cease ; soon  there  would  be  but  the  note  of  the  night  birds  to 
break  the  silence.  Perhaps,  near  where  the  brook  ran  amid  deep 
sedge  down  in  the  valley,  an  early  nightingale  might  make  an  attempt 
by  and  by ; but  it  was  only  just  May,  though  a warm  Spring  had 
made  the  earth  already  so  fair  to  look  upon,  and  adown  in  the  weedy 
brook  were  golden  king  cups,  full-starred  and  fine  as  if  it  wanted  but 
a month  to  Midsummer. 

The  tall,  spare  figure  of  “ the  water-man  ” (so  the  countryside 
called  him)  was  slowly  passing  down  the  little  wood  path  which  led 
away  from  the  farm,  and  then  over  field  tracks  and  many  a stile  to 
the  small  village  two  miles  away.  The  farm  had  wanted  water  and 
made  great  plans  for  a ram,  and  the  brook  most  thoughtlessly  turned 
away  from  the  farm,  running  its  course  nearly  a mile  off.  But  it  was 
a land  of  springs,  and  the  farmer  knew  that  water  must  be  nigh  to 
hand.  The  only  strange  thing  about  the  whole  affair  was  that,  in 
this  age  of  science,  electricity,  machinery,  and  engineering,  he  should 
have  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  old-world,  old-time  individuality  as 
the  water-wizard. 
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But  the  water-wizard  was  sent  for,  as  he  was  sent  for  to  many,  many 
other  places,  from  a little  hamlet  several  miles  away ; and  he  came  on 
foot,  with  his  hazel  wand,  and  he  found  the  water  and  told  them 
where  they  were  to  open  the  earth ; and  the  farmer  paid  him  the 
modest  sum  he  asked,  and  the  farmer’s  wife  saw  that  he  had  a good 
meal  in  the  big  kitchen  ; and  the  engineer  and  his  workmen  listened 
to  what  he  said,  and  knew  they  could  trust  him,  for  they  had  worked 
with  him  before,  and  neither  they,  nor  the  farmer,  nor  the  vicar  who 
came  from  the  village  to  see  “ the  water  found  ” considered  there  was 
anything  very  marvellous  in  the  finding. 

“ Curious  ! ” the  clergyman  observed.  “ Curious  that  one  man 
should  be  able  to  do  it,  and  not  another.  I expect  it’s  organic.” 

It  was  the  only  word  he  could  think  of  at  the  moment  which 
could  express  a determined  belief  in  a perfectly  natural  aptitude  for 
water-finding.  “ It  would  never  do,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ to  let  these 
good  people  think  there  is  aught  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the 
man  or  in  the  hazel  twig.” 

“ Organic — perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  constitutional,” 
he  went  on  aloud.  “ The  man  is  evidently  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
proximity  of  water.” 

And  he  wished  the  farmer  good-day,  and  went  down  the  hill,  with 
the  square  tower  of  the  old  church  before  him  in  the  distance.  In 
those  grey  walls  he  preached  his  doctrine,  which  was  that  all  God 
had  said,  or  ever  meant  to  say,  to  mankind,  and  the  miracles  He  had 
worked,  and  the  supernatural  wonders  He  had  allowed,  were  written 
down  and  bound  up  in  the  holy  book  from  which  he  read  the  lessons 
on  Sunday,  and  from  which  the  Church  Prayer-book  purported  to 
have  taken  its  cue. 

Presently  the  water-wizard  went  down  the  hill  by  the  same  wood 
path,  and  it  was  eventide. 

He  was  not  a young  man,  though  his  thin,  slight  figure  made  him 
appear  so  at  a distance.  He  was  really  middle-aged  ; but  his  eyes 
had  that  eager  look  of  expectation  and  surprise  which  gives  youth  to 
the  expression,  though  the  cheek  be  thin  and  there  be  lines  on  the 
brow.  He  had  never  yet  discovered  an  end  to  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  the  constant  revelation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  had 
made  him  ever  on  the  watch  for  further  surprises. 

To  be  satiate  is  to  be  old,  and  in  a narrow  sphere  it  is  easy  to  be 
satiate  very  early.  But  the  sphere  of  the  water-wizard  was  wide,  for 
it  embraced  the  realm  of  nature,  and  the  facts  of  want  and  hunger, 
though  they  had  been  felt  by  him  in  early  years,  had  not  worn  him 
as  they  might  have  worn  others. 
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The  eyes  with  the  far-away,  expectant  expression  were  blue  grey, 
but  his  hair  was  dark  and  bis  thin  features  rather  Celtic.  His  hands 
were  long  and  lean,  and  held  the  hazel  wand  almost  nervously.  His 
clothes  were  somewhat  dusty  and  well  worn,  but  strong  and  sound — 
something  of  a keeper’s  dress  with  shabby  velveteen  coat,  but  his 
hat  a wide-brimmed  straw,  and  not  according  with  the  rest  of  the 
costume.  He  was  clean-shaven  too,  and  had  washed  face  and 
hands  in  the  brook  which  did  not  flow  through  the  farm.  He 
carried,  besides  the  hazel  twig,  a red  cotton  handkerchief  which 
contained  a very  few  necessaries  and  one  luxury,  the  small  tin  of 
tobacco  which  was  to  replenish  the  pouch  for  his  pipe. 

His  father  had  had  the  faculty  before  him,  but  had,  unfortunately, 
lost  the  modest  livelihood  he  earned  in  the  finding  of  water  by  a 
perpetual  seeking  after  a stronger  liquor.  The  boy,  who  had  started  life 
as  a pupil  teacher  at  the  national  schools,  had  been  called  from  his 
occupation  to  have  his  father’s  mantle  (figuratively  speaking)  thrown 
upon  him,  for  the  poor  over-worked  mother  had  said  : 

“Oh,  Willie,  there  be  many  schoolmasters,  but  it’s  only  them  as 
are  born  to  it  who  can  find  the  water.  Your  father’s  got  a name  for 
it,  and  he  can’t  keep  it  up.  Go  to  his  places,  for  the  sake  of  me  and 
the  little  ones.” 

For  some  years  Willie  managed  to  do  his  duty  both  in  teaching 
and  water-finding,  but  when  father  and  mother  died,  and  the  little 
sisters  grew  up  and  married,  he  felt  that  the  spirit  of  wandering 
which  had  come  upon  him  need  no  longer  be  kept  in  check.  His 
wants  were  very  few.  In  the  cottage  in  his  native  village  he  kept  his 
little  home  with  its  poor  furniture  and  few  much-valued  books. 
Sometimes  he  was  absent  from  it  for  weeks  together.  Then  one 
morning  he  would  suddenly  reappear,  and  the  rooms  would  be 
swept  and  garnished  and  a bright  fire  burning  on  the  kitchen  hearth 
again. 

It  was  strange  how  he  was  generally  to  be  found  when  needed, 
for  there  was  seldom  note  or  message  left  at  his  house ; but  word  was 
bandied  about  from  one  to  another  on  the  countryside  till  it  reached 
the  ears  of  “ the  water-man  ” that  there  was  business  in  the  air  for 
him.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  often  more  than  twenty  miles 
away  from  home.  His  wanderings  were  for  the  sake  of  being  alone 
with  nature,  not  with  the  object  of  seeking  new  places  or  seeing  fresh 
people. 

So  to-night  he  left  the  farm  and  made  towards  the  village,  where 
he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  for  he  was  a good  ten  miles  away  from 
home,  and  the  railway  line  was  a means  of  travelling  he  scorned, 
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though  he  would  sometimes  accept  a lift  in  a farm  cart.  The  latter 
did  not  happen  to  be  immediately  available,  and  he  was  in  haste  to  be 
gone  when  his  labour  was  ended,  for  it  had  taken  him  some  hours 
that  day  to  find  the  water,  and  the  inspiration  seemed  to  have  departed, 
leaving  him  weak  and  tired. 

He  refused  the  bed  they  offered  him  at  the  farm,  saying,  “ No, 
thank  you.  Nothing  rests  me  so  much  after  a long  strain  as  a ramble 
in  the  twilight  through  woods  and  fields.” 

“ What  a peculiar  man  he  is — a total  abstainer  too  ! ” the  farmer’s 
wife  remarked,  as  she  saw  the  tall,  thin  figure  disappear  beyond  the 
farm  premises. 

“His  father  was  a drunkard,”  answered  the  farmer.  “The 
total  abstainer  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  family  where  some  member 
drank  to  excess.  Thank  heaven,  my  family  all  knew  when  to  stop, 
and  so  I had  no  fear  in  beginning.  Give  me  a pot  of  ale,  Lucy  ! ” 

The  water-wizard  went  down  the  wood  path,  and  felt  the  cool 
night  air  fan  his  brow,  and  was  conscious  of  the  sweet,  moist  perfumes 
of  evening,  which  to  him  were  more  of  restoratives  than  all  the 
scented  salts  money  could  buy.  At  last  he  was  alone  again  with  the 
friends  he  loved  best. 

He  was  certain  too  that  they  loved  him.  Here,  on  the  shelving 
bank  from  wood  to  meadow,  the  pale  yellow  primroses  and  masses  of 
mauve  cuckoo  flower  welcomed  him  and  whispered  to  him  to  pause 
and  rest.  He  threw  himself  down  on  the  slope,  with  the  fir  wood 
above  him,  and,  beneath,  the  wide- spreading  meadows,  yellow  and 
white  with  dandelion  and  daisy,  and  here  and  there  early  cowslips 
and  coming  buttercups,  all  toning  to  much  the  same  hue  in  the  pale 
grey  twilight.  The  blackthorn’s  white  stars  were  in  the  hedges,  but 
the  may  only  in  bud.  The  sweet  violets  had  gone,  but  the  big  purple 
dog-violets  (which  in  places  made  the  ground  in  the  woods  all  blue) 
were  under  the  bramble  and  right  down  into  the  ditches.  The  so- 
called  perfumed  flowers  were  not  in  evidence,  but  there  was  a sweet 
scent  from  the  very  freshness  of  the  blossoms  on  the  bank  which  was 
more  intoxicating  than  fragrance — for  it  was  the  odour  of  Spring, 
which  is  youth. 

“You  came  to  me  to-day  ; you  will  come  to  me  to-night,  here . I 
will  not  go  on  into  the  village,”  his  lips  murmured. 

Whence  did  she  come?  On  the  other  side  of  the  wood  the 
earth  was  sandy ; there  were  heather-covered  moors  beyond  the  farm, 
and  when  he  had  gazed  on  that  country  in  the  morning  light  he  had 
doubted  whether  she  would  answer  to  his  call.  But  she  came  after 
long  seeking  ! Was  it  love  which  brought  her  ? Men  talk  and  write  of 
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inspiration  of  the  spirit,  of  prophecy:  what  are  they  but  a great 
desire  towards  God,  and  God  coming  to  the  whole  and  entire 
desire  towards  Him  ? Would  not  the  whole  and  entire  desire  bring 
forth  any  spirit,  whether  good  or  bad  ? Such  as  this  they  call  the 
magic  of  the  Egyptians.  If  men  were  more  whole-hearted  there  would 
be  more  magicians. 

The  colour  and  tints  were  going  from  everything  with  the  waning 
light.  When  night  closed  in,  was  everything  one  universal  pallor? 
When  death  came,  did  everything  in  life  seem  alike  uncoloured, 
toneless,  trivial?  He  thought  of  words  he  had  read  and  verses 
he  remembered.  Like  a wise  man  he  never  carried  a book  with 
him,  but  did  his  reading  at  home.  All  reading  and  no  thought 
is  but  a cramming  process,  and  nature  is  a book  which  cares  not 
for  rivals. 

Then  there  came  over  him  the  sense  of  that  presence,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  fact  which  had  been  motive  and  impetus  to  his  every 
action  through  the  long,  sunny  afternoon.  He  could  hear  the  spirit 
calling,  though  the  brook  was  far  off.  Even  the  dews  of  night  were 
in  her  hand — Undine,  of  course;  in  his  soul  it  was  “Undine”  he 
always  called  her. 

Darkness  was  coming.  There  was  no  moon  to-night.  A pale 
star  or  two  glittered  in  the  great  vaulted  space  above,  and  an  air,  chill, 
yet  without  sense  of  bringing  coldness  over  him,  seemed  to  spring  out 
of  the  night  and  to  get  moister  as  the  evening  sucked  it  in.  Was  it 
her  breath  ? A far-away,  rushing  sound  sang  in  his  ears ; a white 
mistiness  hovered  over  the  valley,  where  the  brook  flowed  along. 
Yes  ! It  would  be  from  there  that  she  would  come ; the  mist  would 
be  the  veil  cast  about  her. 

There  were  orchards  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  orchards 
where  the  blossom-covered  fruit  trees  now  stood  ghostly  in  the 
darkness.  Through  those  she  might  well  wander  until  she  knew  his 
summons,  and  then  she  would  come.  The  mist-wreath  would  take 
form  and  shape. 

Bending  over  him,  even  in  the  darkness,  he  could  see  her  beauty. 
He  felt  the  touch  of  her  long  golden  hair  on  his  face ; he  knew  she 
was  leaning,  leaning  down,  so  that  he  need  not  move,  for  surely  her 
lips  would  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  brow,  till  in  that  long,  long 
kiss  he  forgot  aught  else. 

“ Did  he  find  the  water  ? ” asked  the  farmer’s  little  girl,  when  her 
mother  came  to  wish  her  good-night. 

“Oh,  yes,  dearie.  Lie  down.  You  mustn’t  kneel  up  in  bed 
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and  look  out  of  window  just  because  it’s  daylight  at  sleeping-time 
now.” 

“ Bed's  hot  when  it’s  light  outside.  Tell  me  how  he  found  the 
water.” 

“ Why,  dearie,  I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  Perhaps  it’s  the  hazel  twig 
does  it ; I can’t  tell.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
say  ‘ Jesus  Tender  ! ’ ” 

“ Yes,  mummy.  I’m  looking.  Is  it  the  crook  takes  care  of  the 
sheep  ? ” 

“ Why,  girlie,  what  do  you  mean  ? The  crook  ! It’s  the  Good 
Shepherd  takes  care  of  the  sheep.  The  crook  is  just  what  He 
carries.” 

**  But  you  say  the  hazel  twig  finds  the  water,  so  I thought  what 
hey  carried  did  the  thing  always,  perhaps.” 

“ Dearie,  you  mustn't  say  they . The  water-finder  is  only  a poor 
man,  and  the  Good  Shepherd  is  the  Lord.  He  has  power  to  find 
the  sheep  that  stray  and  to  take  care  of  the  little  lambs.” 

“ And  what  gave  the  water-man  power  to  find  the  water  ? ” 

“ Oh,  that  is  altogether  different.  Some  peculiar  gift  he  has — 
like  an  ear  for  music  or  the  talent  for  writing  poetry.  Say  4 Jesus 
Tender,’  darling,  and  then  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  Mother  must 
go  to  see  about  the  supper  for  father  and  the  men.” 

The  child  said  the  hymn,  and  lay  down  in  the  grey  twilight. 
“ Mummy  doesn’t  know  how  he  found  the  water,”  she  whispered  to 
herself.  “ Did  it  whisper  to  him  that  it  was  coming  ? Does  he 
hear  it  singing,  crying,  rushing  in  the  distance  ? ” 

And  she  dreamed  of  the  water-man  sleeping  on  a sloping  bank, 
and  a lovely  form  came  and  bent  over  him  and  said,  14 1 am  the 
water-spirit;  I love  him,  and  I come  to  him.  Sometimes  I hide 
away  that  I may  make  him  want  me  and  love  me  more,  but  I always 
come  at  last— -at  last ! ” 

When  she  woke  it  was  very,  very  early  morning,  too  early  for 
even  the  farm  to  be  astir ; and  she  rose  and  put  on  her  clothes, 
for  she  was  eight  years  old  and  could  dress  herself.  There  was  no 
nursery  discipline  for  her ; she  just  lived  as  mother’s  and  father’s 
little  girl.  The  former  kissed  her  to  sleep  at  night ; and  the  latter 
was  delighted  that  she  should  be  out,  and  in  garden  and  fields  as 
soon  as  possible  after  daybreak. 

She  was  earlier  than  usual  this  morning.  It  was  not  yet  five  o’clock, 
and  the  dawn  was  at  its  youngest  and  sweetest.  It  was  chilly  too, 
and  she  wrapped  her  little  cloak  closely  round  her,  and  ran  down 
the  garden  oath  into  the  orchard  where  the  white  blossoms  made 
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the  trees  look  like  people  yet  in  their  nightdresses.  But  she  did  not 
stay  there,  for  the  grass  was  very  wet  and  the  light  was  so  pale  that 
the  cowslips  did  not  show  up  much  ; they  were  not  full  blossomed 
yet. 

The  orchard  was  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  when  she  leaned  on 
the  gate  that  led  out  of  it  to  the  woodland  path  she  had  a view  over 
the  fir  wood  on  the  slope  and  the  valley  beneath,  right  away  to  the 
further  hills  out  eastward,  behind  which,  big  and  red  and  rather 
misty,  the  sun  was  rising. 

“ Good  morning,  Sun,”  she  cried,  knowing  nothing  of  the  stories 
of  the  god’s  chariot,  or  of  Aurora  coming  over  the  clouds ; but  he 
was  a god  to  her,  nevertheless — some  great,  wonderful,  and  mystical 
thing  coming  to  bring  light  and  life  to  the  whole  world  ; and  as  she 
went  on  through  the  wood  she  sang  a simple  little  morning  hymn, 
joining  her  voice  to  the  birds’  opening  chorus,  and  all  ascended  up 
to  Heaven  together. 

And,  as  she  came  out  of  the  wood,  there  among  the  primroses 
and  violets  lay  the  water-wizard,  even  as  she  had  dreamed. 

Her  song  awakened  him.  He  sat  up  and  beheld  the  sweet 
lusciousness  of  morning  all  about  him,  but  she  was  gone.  Far  down 
in  the  valley  there  was  a mist  just  touched  by  the  sun,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  a form  might  be  disappearing.  But  the  song  was  above  him, 
and  he  half-rose,  and,  turning,  saw  the  child. 

“ O water-man,”  she  cried,  standing  above  him,  with  her  hands 
full  of  the  pale  primroses  she  had  been  gathering  in  the  wood — “ O 
water-man,  you  are  just  where  I dreamed  you  would  be.  But  where 
is  the  beautiful  lady  ? ” 

“ She  went  away  in  the  morning  mist,”  he  replied,  for  it  seemed 
at  first  this  must  be  part  of  his  vision.  Then  he  rose,  and,  com- 
prehending that  it  was  a very  human  child  before  him,  he  smiled  at 
his  own  answer. 

“ Never  mind,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ Perhaps  to  be  most  human 
is  to  be  most  god-like.  At  any  rate,  she  understands.” 

For  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a smile,  the  sheen  of  the  morning 
on  her  golden  curls,  and  her  eyes  just  as  two  of  the  violets  endowed 
with  heaven’s  gift  of  sight. 

“ Tell  me  how  you  find  the  water,”  she  said. 

Almost  without  thinking  he  replied  to  her — “I  think  she  tells 
me.” 

“ Ah,  yes,”  answered  the  child,  as  if  with  perfect  comprehension. 
“ But,”  she  suddenly  added,  with  mysterious  understanding,  “ it’s 
a secret.  I won’t  tell.” 
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“ I know  you  won’t,”  the  man  said. 

“ And  now  good-bye,  or  father  will  be  coming  out,  and  he  will 
miss  me.  Good-bye,  water-man.  I sha’n’t  even  say  I met  you  this 
morning.” 

He  smiled  as  he  echoed  her  good-bye,  and  turned  away.  Had 
he  been  wrong  so  to  work  on  her  imagination  and  encourage  her 
fancy  ? It  was  morning,  and  all  the  work-day  was  to  come.  It  was 
dawn  in  the  child’s  life,  and  the  work-a-day  world  would  begin  soon 
enough  for  her.  For  him,  he  had  lingered  in  the  vision,  and  for  him 
it  seemed  the  only  way  of  Life,  the  sweetest  and  the  best,  if  sometimes 
the  saddest  and  the  loneliest.  But  he  knew  his  lot  was  the  unusual, 
that,  for  most,  dawn  passed  into  morning  and  the  mists  cleared  away 
in  the  full  sunshine.  A little  of  the  mist  might  be  good  to  keep — 
just  to  veil  away  stern  reality,  and  to  make  one  look  upward  when 
the  heavens  were  blue,  though  the  thickness  shrouded  the  valleys. 

Besides,  had  he  not  told  the  truth  ? Whence  came  his  power  ? 
Whence  came  that  dream  ? He  could  not  tell  either  one  or  the 
other.  Onward  from  the  east  the  day  spread  over  the  countryside  ; 
birds  and  flowers  rejoiced  in  it,  the  cattle  trod  the  sweet  pasture- 
land,  the  little  lambs  frisked  on  the  slopes.  All  the  power  to  live 
and  breathe  and  enjoy  thrilled  the  air.  Far  away  in  crowded  cities 
man  awoke  to  labour  and  to  urge  on  man  and  beast  to  labour  too  ; 
but  it  was  the  same  life  that  stirred  them,  some  mystic,  governing 
principle  giving  strength  to  all.  He  would  go  to  the  brook,  and, 
keeping  along  the  course,  so  walk  into  the  village.  The  brook  could 
speak  to  him  and  sympathise  with  him  in  the  wonders  of  life  and  in 
the  mysteries  of  death.  Among  her  sedges  she  would  murmur  of 
what  was  from  the  beginning,  the  great  waters  and  the  greater  space. 
Over  her  stones  she  would  rush  on,  telling  of  wanderings— wanderings 
through  mead  and  pasture-land,  through  wood  and  under  thicket. 
All  would  be  part  of  her  everlasting  story — the  same  story  as  told  by 
the  flowing  river  and  by  the  great,  spreading,  white-waved  sea. 

Water  ! How  wonderful  it  was  ! How  wonderful  to  think  that 
no  earth  was  perfect  without  it ; that  the  heather-covered  moor 
looked  wild  and  dreary  until  the  ground  grew  mossier,  at  last  quite 
moist  under  foot— and  then,  then— there  was  the  spring,  the 
freshness,  the  desire  in  the  “ thirsty  land.” 

In  the  heat  of  the  day  the  cattle  would  wander  through  the 
goldening  meadow,  leaving  cowslip  and  buttercup  for  the  sweet  of 
the  brook,  and  to  stand  in  the  cool  rushes.  Most  of  all,  what  were 
the  rocks  and  pebbles  of  the  ocean  bed  if  unwashed  by  the  great  and 
wonderful  tide  ? Yet,  though  God  inspired  a poet  to  sing  of  how 
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His  greatness  “ meted  all  this  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,”  yet  there 
were  priests  who  preached  how  this  God  trifled  over  articles  of  creed 
and  had  particular  partiality  for  certain  doctrine  and  ritual. 

Was  it  wrong  to  feel  that  it  was  the  inspiration  of  some  spirit 
which  worked  upon  him  ? As  he  thought  on  that  spirit  he  seemed 
nearer  the  great  All-Good  than  when  he  listened  to  some  preacher 
(as  he  sometimes  did)  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a building.  This 
was  God’s  world ; this  awakening  morning  was  His  gift,  not  only  to 
man  but  to  all  creation.  Surely  earth  and  air  and  water  were  full 
of  the  spirits  which  He  had  ordained  should  govern  them ; and  even 
now,  through  the  fresh  coolness  of  the  air,  there  seemed  to  come  on 
his  ear  a divine  voice — even  the  voice  which  had  long  ago  calmed 
the  waves  and  stilled  the  waters — repeating  the  words  which  had 
once  thrilled  through  a crowd  in  a darker  haunt  of  the  world : 

“ Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all  except  it  were  given  thee  of 
God.” 
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RIMITIVE  peoples,  who  live  in  close  communion  with  the 


I world  of  nature  around  them,  have  a multitude  of  legends  to 
account  for  any  differences  from  the  general  type  or  any  peculiarities 
among  the  natural  forces,  the  plants,  and  the  animals  that  play  so 
important  a part  in  the  lives  of  men  at  a simple  stage  of  culture. 
Few  savages  or  barbarians  but  are  able  to  tell  you  why,  in  their 
opinion,  the  bear  has  no  tail,  why  the  dog  turns  round  before  he  lays 
himself  down  to  sleep,  and  why  he  is  at  constant  enmity  with  his 
near  kinsman,  the  wolf. 

Similarly,  the  ancient  Irish  had  one  of  these  “legends  of  the 
origins  ” concerning  the  pointed  ears  of  the  cat.  They  used  to  say 
that  the  otter  once  found  the  cat  sleeping,  and  took  a mean  advantage 
of  him,  for  he  gnawed  the  cat’s  ears  into  that  pointed  form  which  the 
ears  of  all  cats  have  ever  since  retained.  Hence  the  curious  nick- 
name, “Leavings  of  the  otter’s  meal,”  applied  to  the  cat  in  a certain 
bardic  satire ; a nickname  which  seems  to  have  irritated  the  animal 
very  much. 

This  legend  possibly  accounts  for  the  awful  temper  of  the  wild 
cat.  In  the  tame  species  (for  a separate  species  it  is,  say  the 
naturalists)  this  temper  has  been  mollified  down  by  ages  of  milk 
saucers  and  warm  hearthrugs  that  have  softened  its  manners,  and  not 
suffered  them  to  be  ferocious.  But  the  violent  temper  is  still 
there,  and  may,  if  allowed  to  break  out,  produce  quite  impressive 
results. 

In  this  connection,  an  incident  may  be  cited  from  one  of  Lever’s 
Irish  novels.  A piper,  sitting  among  the  company  in  the  servants’ 
hall,  tells  how  he  and  another  man  were  trying  for  a long  time  to 
dislodge  a cat  which  had  taken  refuge  under  a dresser.  A reaping- 
hook  was  the  first  means  of  persuasion  they  tried ; but  it  left  the 
persecuted  animal  in  sitA  A hot  iron  proved  more  successful,  for  it 
induced  the  cat  to  sally  forth,  who  managed,  in  her  excitement,  to 
damage  the  hand  of  one  of  her  tormentors.  And  the  verdict  of  a 
kitchen  audience  was,  “ Well,  there’s  nothing  so  treacherous  as  a 
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cat ! which  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  generality  of  popular 
judgments. 

Without  indulging  too  far  in  a digression  of  human  injustice  (as 
old  Burton  might  have  termed  it),  it  may  be  observed  how  ill  man 
often  bears  those  qualities  in  others  which  he  is  the  first  to  admire 
in  himself.  Promptness  to  resist  an  injury,  real  or  fancied,  hearty 
good-will  for  a fight,  and  thoroughness  in  carrying  it  out—  such  are 
the  marks  or  signs  of  at  least  one  type  of  popular  hero,  and  such 
the  qualities  of  the  subject  of  this  paper.  For  the  wild  cat  fights 
(as  he  kills)  for  the  love  of  it,  like  the  celebrated  critic  in  “The 
Ravenswing.”  He  has  been  known  to  run  amok  among  a flock  of 
sheep,  slaughtering  right  and  left,  apparently  for  the  mere  sake  of 
killing  ; nor  does  he  quail  when  placed  in  the  field  against  enemies 
more  formidable  than  the  unresisting  “ muttons.”  The  question  of 
odds  has  very  little  interest  for  him  ; he  sees  his  enemies,  real  or 
imagined — for  it  is  a punctilious  beast,  and  has  been  known  to  fight 
to  the  death  over  a mere  question  of  priority  at  a river-passage ; a 
sort  of  giving  the  wall,  as  it  were — and  the  sight  of  his  enemies  is 
sufficient  for  him.  Battle  is  at  once  joined. 

As  for  the  nature  of  his  fighting,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
from  the  point  of  view  of  thoroughness.  Man  himself  has  not  always 
been  known  to  escape  with  his  life  from  an  encounter  with  him.  (Of 
this,  what  is  almost  a classical  instance  is,  or  used  to  be,  comme- 
morated at  Barnborough.)  Power  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  horse ; 
the  apt  Yankee  finds  no  better  measure  of  fighting  capacity  than  the 
wild  cat,  and  he  who  can  “ whip  his  weight  ” in  them  is  accounted 
a fighter  indeed.  Cunning  is  utterly  unknown  to  him  ; to  combat 
“ with  his  head  ” he  understands  only  as  relating  to  teeth.  Surely  a 
nation  that  takes  to  its  heart  the  berserk  Fuzzy,  and  looks  with 
scorn  on  peoples  more  “ slim  ” and  self-preservative,  ought  to  feel 
both  respect  and  sympathy  for  that  first-rate  fighter,  the  British 
wild  cat  ! 

Of  respect  he  certainly  enjoys  a sufficient  measure,  for  no  one  is 
especially  inclined  to  take  any  liberties  writh  him ; and,  unlike  the 
king  of  beasts,  he  has  yet  to  make  his  first  appearance  upon  any 
stage  in  the  rdle  of  a performing  animal.  Not  all  the  traditional 
“kindness”  of  the  wild-beast  tamer,  which  works  such  wonders, 
would  avail  in  the  least  to  soften  his  manners,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
be  ferocious. 

But  as  for  sympathy,  it  has  been  totally  denied  to  him.  He  is  a 
beast  whom  there  are  few  to  praise  and  practically  none  to  love. 
As  a result,  he  is  now,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  within 
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measurable  distance  of  extermination.  Not  long  will  his  wonderful 
vitality,  his  savage  love  of  loneliness,  preserve  him ; soon  he  will 
have  followed  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  beaver  of  Britain  to  the 
mysterious  bourne  of  extinct  animals.  And  the  silencing  of  his 
weird,  harsh  cry  will  leave  the  midnight  heath  less  lonely  perhaps, 
but  drearier  certainly. 

His  disappearance  seems  to  have  become  more  rapid  of  recent 
years.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a keeper  in  Sutherland  would  kill 
twenty  in  a single  winter.  One  keeper  in  Assynt  managed  to  dispose 
of  twenty-six  between  1869  and  1880 — only  three  during  the  last  six 
years  of  that  period.  Another  killed  ten  between  1870  and  1873,  and 
then  no  more  till  the  winter  of  1879,  when  he  killed  four,  one  of  them 
“ a monster.”  Statistics  are  rare  of  recent  years,  but  we  occasionally 
come  upon  a report  of  specimens  taken  in  the  Highlands — in  Luss, 
for  instance,  and  on  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  estates,  within  the  last 
decade.  So  recently  as  1896,  wild  cats  are  reported  as  comparatively 
common  objects  of  the  County  Leitrim.  But  Mivart  dates  their 
extinction  in  Wales  at  about  i860 ; and  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to 
advance  the  opinion  that  not  one  living  specimen  now  exists  in 
England.  There  is  an  account  of  one  having  been  slain,  under 
very  exciting  circumstances,  in  Worcestershire  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  But  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  data,  this  animal,  like  the 
Leitrim  specimens,  stands  suspect  of  being  a feral,  or  escaped 
domestic  cat.  The  last  of  the  true  wild  cats  of  England  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  Holton  Wood,  near  Wheatley,  at  some  uncertain 
date,  but  within  living  memory. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  escaped  descendants  of  the  domestic 
breed  ultimately  revert  to  the  wild  type.  But  naturalists  claim  that 
there  is  always  a distinction.  Buckland  records  a difference  in  length 
of  the  intestines,  which  in  the  tame  species  are  three  times  as  long 
as  those  of  the  wild.  But  the  principal  difference  lies  in  the  tail,  which 
in  the  feral  cat  is  always  more  or  less  pointed,  while  that  of  the  true 
wild  cat  is  invariably  short,  bushy,  and  rounded  at  the  tip.  The 
latter  species,  moreover,  stands  higher  from  the  ground,  the  head 
is  thicker  and  clumsier  in  proportion,  and  the  face  flatter. 

The  true  wild  cat  attains  an  average  length  of  nearly  three  feet, 
of  which  the  tail  takes  up  about  twelve  inches.  Pennant  states  that 
he  is  from  three  to  four  times  larger  than  the  ordinary  house-cat. 
His  muscles  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  his  teeth  and  claws  very 
large.  The  fur,  which  is  very  soft  and  fine,  is  of  a yellowish-grey 
hue,  with  black  stripes  arranged  like  those  upon  the  tiger’s  hide ; the 
tail  is  ringed  and  tipped  with  black,  and  the  soles  of  the  male’s  feet 
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are  of  the  same  colour.  The  lair  is  usually  placed  among  rocks  or 
in  hollow  trees,  sometimes  even  in  the  deserted  nests  of  birds. 
Night  is  the  wild  cat’s  feeding-time  ; he  is  said  to  prefer  rats  and 
mice  to  any  other  form  of  food,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  flesh 
comes  amiss  to  him.  In  hard  winters  he  attacks  the  poultry-yard, 
and  he  has  been  known  to  carry  off  lambs.  But  the  neighbourhood 
of  man  seems  to  be  distasteful  to  him,  less,  most  probably,  from  fear 
than  from  that  exclusiveness  which  is  the  badge  of  all  his  highly 
aristocratic  tribe.  Of  fear,  indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he 
knows  almost  nothing,  its  place  in  his  character  having  apparently 
been  taken  up  by  a good  extra  share  of  the  passion  for  slaughter. 
For  the  wild  cat  lives  to  kill,  and  seems  to  have  been  admirably 
fitted  up  to  that  end.  Man  he  very  rarely  attacks,  unless  when 
provoked ; but  it  is  an  irritable  beast,  and  so  small  a matter  as  a 
careless  switch  at  the  heather  bush  he  is  hiding  in  may  convince 
him  that  an  insult  is  intended.  Whatever  opinion  he  may  have  of 
Polonius’s  advice  as  to  seeking  quarrels,  he,  when  in,  certainly  bears 
him  that  the  aggressor  may  beware  of  him. 

“When  caught  in  a trap,”  says  Mr.  Charles  St.  John,  “they  fly 
without  hesitation  at' any  person  who  approaches,  not  waiting  to  be 
assailed.”  Their  conduct  in  this  respect,  by  the  way,  forms  a 
complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  wolf,  who,  when  caught  in  a trap, 
behaves  in  a most  abject  and  cowardly  manner.  “ I was  fishing,” 
continues  Mr.  St.  John,  “ in  a river  in  Sutherland,  and,  in  passing 
from  the  one  pool  to  another,  had  to  climb  over  some  rocky  and 
broken  kind  of  ground.  In  doing  so,  I sank  through  some  rotten 
heather  and  moss  up  to  my  knees,  almost  upon  a wild  cat,  who  was 
concealed  under  it.  I was  quite  as  much  startled  as  the  animal 
herself  could  be,  when  I saw  the  wild-looking  beast  so  unexpectedly 
rush  out  from  between  my  feet,  with  every  hair  on  her  body  standing 
on  end,  making  her  look  twice  as  large  as  she  really  was.  I had 
three  small  Skye  terriers  with  me,  who  immediately  gave  chase,  and 
pursued  her  till  she  took  refuge  in  a corner  of  the  rocks,  where, 
perched  in  a kind  of  recess  out  of  reach  of  her  enemies,  she  stood 
with  her  hair  bristled  out,  and  spat  and  growled  like  a common  cat. 
Having  no  weapon  with  me,  I laid  down  my  rod,  cut  a good-sized 
stick,  and  proceeded  to  dislodge  her.  As  soon  as  J was  within  six 
or  seven  feet  of  the  place,  she  sprang  straight  at  my  face  over  the 
dogs*  heads.  Had  I not  struck  her  in  mid-air  as  she  leaped  at  me, 
I should  probably  have  got  some  severe  wounds.  As  it  was,  she  fell 
with  her  back  half-broken  amongst  the  dogs,  who  with  my  assistance 
despatched  her.  I never  saw  an  animal  fight  so  desperately,  or  one 
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which  was  so  difficult  to  kill.  If  a tame  cat  has  nine  lives,  a wild  cat 
must  have  a dozen.” 

Maxwell,  in  his  “Wild  Sports  of  the  West,”  has  some  similar 
stories.  In  one  case  he  mentions,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  cat 
on  his  human  assailant  proved  mortal,  owing  to  their  septic  nature, 
and  Maxwell  states  that  a belief  existed  among  the  Irish  peasantry 
that  the  tooth  of  the  wild  cat  was  venomous.  There  used  to  be  a 
painting  in  Bamborough  Church  recording  a combat  between  a mat 
and  a wild  cat,  which  proved  fatal  to  both  parties,  who  are  said  to 
have  died  in  the  porch  of  the  church;  the  blood-stains  of  course 
remaining  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  very  improbable  in  this  legend,  which  is  but  one  of  many. 
The  animal  is  quite  sufficiently  formidable,  even  without  the  venomed 
fangs  which  the  Irish  peasant  credits  him  with.  Certain  naturalists, 
by  the  way,  deny  that  he  ever  existed  in  Ireland ; but  he  certainly 
makes  some  figure  in  the  national  legends  of  that  country.  The 
ancient  Gael  seems  to  have  classed  him,  for  fighting  purposes,  with 
the  dreadful  and  mysterious  piast  or  water-beast.  In  the  poem 
called  “ The  Festival  of  Conall  of  Ceann  Sleibhe  ” we  are  told  how 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  feats  of  the  great  Finn  Mac  Cumhal  that 

He  slew — though  brave  their  hearts — 

A piast  and  a cat  at  the  Hurdle  Ford.1 

But  mighty  indeed,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a hero,  were 
the  cats  of  those  days.  Witness  the  story  of  the  terrible  adventure 
of  Seanchan  the  Arch  Bard,  who  dared  to  satirise  Irusan  Mac  Arusan, 
king  of  the  cats  of  Ireland— and  for  no  greater  reason  than  that  the 
mice,  presumably  by  the  laches  of  Irusan’s  subjects,  had  dared  to 
eat  up  an  egg  intended  for  the  poet’s  dinner.  “ Oh  Irusan,  monster 
of  claws  ! ” began  the  infuriated  bard,  and  went  on  to  inform  the 
monarch  that  his  claws  were  too  large  to  catch  mice  with,  and  that 
his  tail  hung  down  like  a cow’s  in  his  consequent  dejection.  Even 
the  old  story  was  raked  up  of  the  original  cat  having  had  his  ears 
gnawed  by  the  otter.  “ Leavings  of  the  otter’s  meal ! ” vindictively 
cried  the  man  of  song.  And  Irusan,  in  his  distant  cave,  felt  the 
venomed  power  of  bardic  satire— which  is  said,  by  the  way,  to  have 
killed  a Lord  Lieutenant  at  even  a longer  range.  Seanchan,  with  just 
apprehensions,  caused  the  fighting  nobility  of  all  Connaught  to  stand 
as  a guard  round  about  him. 

Soon  the  outraged  king  of  the  cats  was  seen  approaching.  He 
came  at  full  charge,  “big  as  a plough -bullock,  blunt-snouted,  broad- 
chested  ” — - a terrifying  spectacle  ! As  for  the  fighting  nobility  of  all 
Connaught,  he  made  little  enough  of  them ; for,  passing  through 

5 I.e.  Dublin. 
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them  like  a flash  of  light,  he  seized  Seanchan,  flung  him  over  his 
shoulder,  and  set  off  for  his  cave.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  one 
Kieran,  who  made  a “ fortunate  brave  throw  ” with  a white-hot  iron 
bar  as  the  cat  galloped  through  Clonmacnoise,  it  would  probably 
have  gone  hard  with  Seanchan.  As  it  was,  the  poet  spoke  quite 
severely  to  his  rescuer,  and  blamed  him  very  much  for  his  rash  act, 
on  the  rather  curious  ground  that  his  (Seanchan’s)  destruction  by  the 
cat  would  have  made  a great  blot  on  the  hospitality  of  Connaught, 
and  given  the  surviving  bards  a grand  chance  for  satire. 

To  later  times  belongs  the  story  of  Tom  Holohan,  a celebrated 
poacher  of  Kilkenny,  who  one  night  intruded,  quite  involuntarily 
we  may  believe,  into  an  assembly  of  wild  cats  1 in  the  wood  of 
Kilfera.  It  was  a gruesome  sight,  we  are  told,  to  see  the  savage 
brutes  clambering  amid  the  low  branches  of  the  trees,  writhing  like 
snakes,  tearing  the  bark  with  their  claws,  and  uttering  their  horrible 
cries,  while  dozens  and  dozens  of  eyes  glared  like  dull  green  lamps 
upon  the  terrified  Holohan:  He  luckily  received  the  inspiration  to 
whistle  up  his  dogs,  and  retire  unobtrusively  during  the  excitement 
caused  by  their  arrival ; but  his  escape  was  a narrow  one. 

Narrow,  also,  was  the  escape  of  the  carter  who  some  years  ago 
slew  the  “ last  wild  cat  ” of  County  Carlow.  This  animal  seems  to 
have  been  a sort  of  “amok,”  like  (in  another  rank  of  the  animal 
world)  the  celebrated  Mad  Elephant  of  Mundla;  or  possibly  it 
was  a female  suffering  from  that  morbid  dislike  of  intrusion  that 
comes  to  some  animals  together  with  the  cares  of  a small  family ; for 
we  are  told  that  it  used  to  attack  anyone  who  tried  to  pass  up  a 
certain  narrow  by-road.  Late  one  evening  a young  carter  passing 
through  the  district  stopped  at  a public-house  near  this  perilous  pass, 
and  was  warned  to  choose  some  other  route ; but  being,  it  seems,  a 
young  man  of  little  discretion,  and  not  a lover  of  a quiet  life,  he 
determined  to  invade  the  haunts  of  the  cat.  As  he  went  up  the 
dangerous  road,  he  stopped  to  gather  sloes  from  the  bushes  by  the 
way.  Hearing  a rustling  in  the  bushes,  he  stepped  back  to  have  a 
clearer  view : his  foot  slipped  as  he  did  so,  and  he  fell  on  his  back  in 
the  road,  thus  possibly  saving  his  life ; for  as  he  was  falling,  the  cat, 
which  had  sprung  from  the  bushes,  shot  clean  over  him.  With 
remarkable  activity  he  turned  on  the  road,  and  broke  her  back  with 
the  heavy  whip- stock  hung  to  his  wrist;  and  her  stuffed  skin  is, 
or  used  to  be,  preserved  at  the  public-house  near  the  scene  of  the 
adventure.  philip  Patrick. 

1 Students  of  folk-lore  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  nocturnal  meetings 
(for  purposes  of  public  policy)  which  the  cats  are  believed  to  hold. 
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SIR  GEORGE  BEAUMONT  AND 
COLE  ORTON  HALL . 


URING  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  now 


JLJ  almost  forgotten  village  of  Cole  Orton  in  North  Leicestershire 
attained  some  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  literary  and  artistic  world ; 
for  there,  in  the  then  newly-erected  Hall,  resided  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  who,  himself  no  mean  artist  and  poet,  was  ever  ready  to 
assist,  with  his  influence  and  fortune,  any  rising  genius  to  struggle 
from  obscurity,  and  give  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  those  labours  too 
often  thrust  back  into  oblivion  through  the  want  of  a little  timely  aid 
at  the  outset. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  was  born  in  the  year  1754,  and  after  the 
usual  education  of  a gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  art  and  literature, 
and  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  meaning  of  these  two  words. 

It  is  true  that  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a few  years 
(1790-1796)  as  member  for  Beere- Alston,  perhaps  in  order  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  But  neither 
politics  nor  field  sports  ever  claimed  much  of  his  attention,  for  from 
boyhood  he  was  imbued  with  an  intense  love  for  poetry  and  painting, 
and  early  in  life  formed  a friendship  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  then 
at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  was  described  in  after  days  as  belonging 
to  the  old  school  of  artists  which  acknowledged  Sir  Joshua  as  their 
leader. 

Sir  George  married  in  the  year  1778  Margaret  Willes,  the  daughter 
of  John  Willes  of  Astrop,  a lady  of  similar  artistic  proclivities  to  his 
own,  who,  judging  by  letters  written  to  her  by  Sir  George’s  artistic 
friends  during  the  course  of  her  married  life,  was  of  great  kindness 
of  disposition,  and  altogether  an  interesting  personality.  During  the 
early  years  of  their  married  life  Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont  seem 
to  have  travelled  extensively,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
We  hear  of  them  in  Italy  in  the  year  1782,  where  they  probably  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Canova  the  great  sculptor,  an  acquaintance 
destined  to  ripen  into  a friendship  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the 
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latter  in  the  year  1823.  The  Lake  district  was  also  visited ; although 
it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  had  arrived  that  Sir  George 
met  with  that  strange  and  erratic  genius  Coleridge,  and  through 
him,  a little  later,  Wordsworth.  William  Knight,  in  his  interesting 
collection  of  letters  entitled  “ Memorials  of  Cole  Orton,”  from  which 
source  we  have  drawn  much  of  the  material  for  this  article,  states  in 
his  preface  that  Sir  George  was  “one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  these  two  men,”  and  wishing  to  bring  them  once  more 
together,  for  they  had  formerly  resided  near  each  other  in  Somerset, 
purchased  a small  estate  at  Greta  Hall  and  offered  it  to  Words- 
worth, whom  he  had  never  seen,  writing  to  him  as  follows  on  October 
2 4,  1803  : 

“ I had  a most  ardent  desire  to  bring  you  and  Coleridge  together, 
I thought  with  pleasure  on  the  increase  of  enjoyment  you  would 
receive  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  by  being  able  to  communicate 
more  frequently  your  sensations  to  each  other ; and  that  this  would 
be  a means  of  contributing  to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  the 
world,  by  stimulating  you  both  to  poetical  exertions.” 

The  offer,  however,  fell  through,  as  Coleridge,  from  various 
reasons,  was  no  longer  able  to  remain  in  Cumberland. 

About  the  year  1800  Sir  George  Beaumont  determined  to  make 
some  attempt  to  restore  and  beautify  his  estate  at  Cole  Orton,  which, 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Beaumont  in  1702,  the  last  of  the 
Cole  Orton  Beaumonts  in  direct  descent,  had  been  sadly  neglected. 

On  the  death  of  the  above-mentioned  Sir  Thomas,  his  property 
passed  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  fourth  baronet  of  the  lineage 
of  Beaumonts  of  Stoughton  Grange,  a younger  branch  of  the  Cole 
Orton  family.  In  consequence  of  this  change  Cole  Orton  Hall  was 
no  longer  the  family  seat  of  the  Beaumonts,  and  became  the 
residence,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  one 
Joseph  Boultbee,  who,  as  a tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in  Cole 
Orton  Church  states,  died  in  the  year  1790  at  the  age  of  90,  after 
serving  the  family  well  and  faithfully  as  steward  for  many  years.  To 
this  person  the  management  of  the  large  and  important  collieries  on 
the  estate  had  been  entrusted  ; for  Cole  Orton,  as  the  name  shows, 
was -the  headquarters  of  the  midland  coal  industry  for  several 
centuries.  When,  however,  Josephf Boultbee  died,  all  the  mines, 
which  so  disfigured  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Cole  Orton  Hall, 
were,  or  were  on  the  eve  of  being,  closed.  The  shallow  seams 
were  all  worked  out,  and  never  again  would  the  numerous  coal  pits 
render  what  had  once  been  a fertile  and  well-wooded  district,  a 
hideous  waste  of  spoil-banks  and  deserted  engine-houses. 
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Sir  George,  seeing  the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood, 
set  about  levelling  down  the  refuse  heaps,  or  planting  them  with 
trees,  as  soon  as  the  collieries  closed,  and  in  a few  years  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  countryside,  and  to  a great  degree  restored 
its  former  beauties. 

In  the  year  1800,  with  the  aid  of  George  Dance,  the  architect,  he 
prepared  plans  for  the  erection  of  a new  family  mansion  on  the  site 
of  the  house  built  about  the  year  1660  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castellated  residence  of  the  Beaumonts,  used  as  a Parliamentarian 
stronghold  in  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards  dismantled. 

Though  this  place  is  spoken  of  in  contemporary  records  as  Cole 
Orton  Hall,  it  must  nevertheless  have  resembled  a castle  in  some 
respects,  for  one  of  the  turrets  could  be  seen  in  an  angle  of  the 
second  Hall,  demolished  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  third  in  the 
year  1800. 

The  new  edifice,  the  present  Hall,  is  on  a small  scale,  and  of 
the  Gothic  order  of  architecture,  the  whole  showing  great  taste  in 
arrangement  and  construction,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  con- 
sidering under  whose  supervision  it  was  built.  But  it  is  in  the 
grounds  that  the  great  charm  of  the  place  lies,  laid  out  as  they  were 
under  the  loving  care  and  attention  of  Wordsworth,  anxious  to  please 
his  lifelong  friend  and  patron.  The  celebrated  Winter  Garden  of 
the  poet’s  designing  is  still  to  be  seen,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler,  though  now  almost  forgotten  in  this  very  matter-of-fact  age, 
and  is,  as  a visitor  about  the  year  1830  puts  it,  “a  perfect  picture, 
every  possible  variety  of  situation  being  seized  upon  to  exhibit  the 
utmost  variety  of  arrangement.” 

The  view  from  the  terrace  on  the  eastern  front  is  magnificent, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  comprising  as  it  does  the  Charnwood 
Hills  in  the  near  distance  to  the  south,  while  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
Belvoir  Castle,  one 

Looks  over  into  valleys  wonderful, 

Thick  timbered  valleys,  with  their  fair  church  towers, 

Stretching  into  hazy  distance. 

This  beautiful  spot  well  deserves  to  be  visited.  While  Sir 
George  was  superintending  the  building  operations  between  the  years 
1800-1806,  he  resided  at  a farmhouse,  still  standing  a little  to  the 
west  of  the  Hall,  and,  hearing  that  Wordsworth  was  seeking  a new 
home  in  the  year  1806,  he  placed  this  farmhouse  at  his  disposal. 

Here,  therefore,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two  years, 
Wordsworth,  his  wife  and  children,  together  with  his  sister  Dorothy 
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and  his  sister-in-law  Sarah  Hutchinson,  resided,  and  seem  to  have 
much  enjoyed  their  stay  in  Leicestershire.  While  residing  at  Cole 
Orton,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dorothy  wrote  frequent  letters  to 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont,  then  apparently  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  London,  pending  the  completion  of  Cole  Orton  Hall ; 
and  it  is  from  these  old-world  letters,  redolent  with  affection  for  their 
friends  and  patrons,  that  we  can  perhaps  form  a far  better  idea  of 
what  the  real  Wordsworth,  the  man,  was  like,  than  by  perusing 
whole  volumes  of  his  verse. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  November  10,  1806,  and  was  written  by 
Wordsworth  himself  to  Sir  George,  and  after  stating  that  “It  is 
indeed  a great  happiness  to  me  to  be  beloved  by  you,  and  to  think 
upon  what  foundation  that  love  rests,”  plunges  at  once  . into  the 
subject  of  laying  out  the  grounds  of  the  new  Hall,  and  gives  a list  of 
the  trees,  &c.,  he  would  recommend.  He,  it  seems,  had  attended 
service  at  the  little  church  close  to  the  Hall  the  morning  before. 
44  We  were  pleased  with  the  singing ; and  I have  often  heard  a far 
worse  parson — I mean  as  to  reading  ” ; — a somewhat  dubious 
compliment ; and  goes  on  to  narrate  how  he  recognised  among  the 
congregation  an  old  man,  a former  model  for  a drawing  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Beaumont,  which  drawing  the  poet  had  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  the  shoulders  were  those  of  a young  man. 
Wordsworth  now  acknowledges  that  the  drawing  was  correct, 
“ for  I never  saw  such  shoulders  and  unwithered  arms,  with  so  aged 
a face,  as  in  the  person  I allude  to.” 

Wordsworth  was  evidently  not  used  to  the  appearance  of  the 
miner,  with  his  great  development  of  shoulder,  caused  by  arduous 
labour  with  the  pick.  The  old  man  was  probably  a collier  in  his 
younger  days,  for  Cole  Orton  was  essentially  a mining  village,  and 
the  congregation  that  morning  probably  contained  a fair  proportion  of 
pitmen. 

A few  days  later  Dorothy  Wordsworth  writes  to  Lady  Beaumont, 
and  tells  how  charmed  they  are  by  the  glorious  sunsets  they  have 
witnessed  since  they  came  to  Cole  Orton.  44  On  Wednesday 
evening  my  brother  and  I walked  backwards  and  forwards  under 
the  trees  near  the  Hall,  just  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  admitted  to  a new  delight.  From  the 
horizon  edge  to  a great  height,  the  sky  was  covered  with  rosy 
clouds,  and  I cannot  conceive  anything  more  beautiful,  and 
glorious,  and  solemn  than  this  light  seen  through  the  trees, 
and  the  majestic  trees  themselves ; and  afterwards,  when  we 
went  lower  down  and  had  the  church  spire  and  your  new  home 
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backed  by  the  west,  they  had  a very  fine  effect.  We  continued 
to  walk  till  the  sky  was  gloomy  all  over,  and  two  lights  (we 
supposed  from  coalpits),  on  the  hill  opposite  to  the  Hall,  were 
left  to  shine  with  full  effect,  and  they  looked  very  wild.” 

She  goes  on  to  describe,  in  her  womanly  way,  how  little 
John  Wordsworth  attends  the  dame’s  school  in  the  village.  “He 
goes  with  his  dinner  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  a little  bottle 
of  milk  In  his  great-coat  pocket ; and  never  a man  was  fuller 
of  pride  and  self-importance.” 

After  mentioning  the  proposed  Winter  Garden,  we  learn 
something  of  the  Wordsworth  manage . 

“My  brother  works  very  hard  at  his  poems,  preparing  them 
for  the  press  ; Miss  Hutchinson  is  the  transcriber.  She  also  orders 
dinner  and  attends  to  the  kitchen ; so,  the  labour  being  divided, 
we  have  plenty  of  leisure.” 

The  postscript  to  the  letter  shows  how  anxious  the  Wordsworths 
were  to  hear  of  Coleridge,  then  travelling  abroad  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  and  expected  shortly  at  Cole  Orton. 

In  another  letter,  a little  later,  poor  Coleridge’s  domestic 
troubles  are  referred  to,  and  we  see  what  a strange  mixture  of 
weakness  and  genius  he  was.  A visit  to  Grace  Dieu,  three  miles 
to  the  east,  the  birthplace  of  Francis  Beaumont,  had  lately  been 
made;  for  the  letter  states,  “William  and  I went  to  Grace  Dieu 
last  week.  We  were  enchanted  with  the  little  valley  and  its  rocks, 
and  the  rocks  of  Charnwood  upon  the  hill,  on  which  we  rested  a 
long  time.” 

It  seems  strange  that  Dorothy  Wordsworth  did  not  mention  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  Augustine  Priory,  the  later  home  of  the 
poetic  Beaumonts. 

Gracedew,  which  under  Charnwood  stand’st  alone 
As  a grand  relick  of  religion. 

On  Christmas  Day  1807  Coleridge  arrived  at  Cole  Orton,  and 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  writes  a few  days  later : “ My  dear  Lady 
Beaumont,  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  to  your  house  mingled 
with  our  joy,  and  I think  I never  was  more  happy  in  my  life 
than  when  we  had  him  an  hour  by  the  fireside.” 

The  following  January,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  Words- 
worth was  busy  laying  out  the  Winter  Garden. 

“ He  visits  the  workmen  generally  twice  in  the  day,  and  one  of 
us  accompanies  him,  and  when  it  is  pleasant  we  afterwards  walk  in 
the  grounds.  . . . Coleridge  is  pretty  well  at  present,  though  ailing 
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at  some  time  every  day.”  The  new  Hall  was  evidently  approaching 
completion.  “William  and  I were  inside  the  new  house  yesterday. 
The  upper  rooms  were  very  much  nearer  being  finished  than  when 
we  saw  them  last.  William  has  thought  about  laying  out  the  piece 
of  ground  before  the  house.” 

In  February  the  Wordsworths  discovered  a favourite  cottage  o 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  a cottage  which,  probably  appearing  in  one  or 
more  of  Sir  George’s  sketches,  had  become  familiar  in  appearance 
to  the  Wordsworths  before  they  ever  saw  it  in  reality. 

“We  have  discovered  a favourite  cottage  of  yours  within  this 
fortnight,  and  visited  it  several  times,  the  little  dwelling  under  two 
holly  trees  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  wayside  going  to  Mr. 
Bailey.  ...  It  gave  us  great  satisfaction,  when  we  were  sitting  with 
the  old  man  and  his  wife  by  their  fire,  to  hear  them  let  out  the 
history  of  their  love  for  the  holly  trees.  He  told  us  how  long  ago 
he  had  planted  them  (‘  when  he  was  a young  youth  going  to 
service  ’),  and  they  were  now  a shelter  for  his  house,  and  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  part  with  them.” 

At  the  present  day,  not  far  from  Cole  Orton  Hail,  a cottage  with 
two  fine  holly  trees  in  front,  which,  judging  from  their  appearance,  are 
of  considerable  age,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  is,  we  conjecture,  the 
place  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  letter. 

In  the  month  of  May  1807  Wordsworth  and  his  wife  left  Cole 
Orton  for  a time,  leaving  his  family  still  there  in  charge  of  his  sister 
and  sister-in-law.  On  his  return  the  following  autumn  he  was 
accompanied  by  no  less  a person  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  during 
this  visit  formed  the  idea  of  writing  his  celebrated  novel  “ Ivanhoe.” 

In  the  grounds  of  Cole  Orton  Hall  three  inscriptions  written  by 
Wordsworth  were  cut  in  stone,  and  set  up.  One  of  these,  the  well- 
known  lines  commencing, 

The  embowering  rose,  the  acacia  and  the  pine, 

was  placed  near  a cedar  tree,  which  was  destroyed  in  a gale  about 
the  year  1880.  The  second  inscription  is  on  an  urn  at  the  end  of 
an  avenue  of  lime  trees  : 

Ye  lime  trees,  ranged  before  this  hallowed  urn, 

Shoot  forth  with  lively  power  at  Spring’s  return. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  interesting  inscription  of  all  was  written 
by  Wordsworth  at  Grasmere,  in  the  year  18x1,  and  sent  by  his  sister 
to  Lady  Beaumont.  It  was  placed  on  a cenotaph  erected  to  Sir 
George’s  kinsman,  Francis  Beaumont  of  Grace  Dieu,  and  the  opening 
lines  run  as  follows  : 
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Beneath  yon  eastern  ridge,  the  craggy  bound, 

Rugged  and  high,  of  Cbarnwood’s  forest  ground 
Stands  yet,  but  stranger,  hidden  to  thy  view, 

The  ivied  ruins  of  forlorn  Grace  Dieu. 

By  the  year  1808  the  new  house  at  Cole  Orton  was  completed, 
and  from  that  time  onwards  Sir  George,  in  the  intervals  of  his  London 
life,  delighted  to  do  honour  there  to  his  friends  of  the  artistic  world ; 
and  few  men  ever  gathered  round  them  so  much  genius  and  talent. 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  the  talented,  but 
unfortunate,  Haydon,  Scott,  Gibson,  Cozens,  and  others ; all  men 
who  in  some  way  or  another  left  their  mark  upon  the  world  of  art 
and  literature  for  all  time. 

Wilkie  and  Haydon  visited  Sir  George  at  Cole  Orton  in  the  year 
1809,  and  Haydon  has  left  it  on  record  that  “ we  passed  a fortnight 
as  delightfully  as  painters  could.  Sir  George  painted  and  Lady 
Beaumont  drew,  and  Wilkie  and  I made  our  respective  studies  for 
our  own  purposes.  At  lunch  we  assembled,  and  chatted  over  what 
we  had  been  doing,  and  at  dinner  we  all  brought  down  our  respective 
sketches  and  cut  up  each  other  in  great  good  humour.  We  dined 
with  the  Claude  and  Rembrandt  before  us,  breakfasted  with  the 
Rubens  landscape,  and  did  nothing,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  but 
think  of  painting,  dream  of  painting,  and  wake  to  paint  again.” 

He  relates  a little  later  how,  in  their  friendly  rivalry,  he  made  a 
large  study  of  a horse’s  head,  and,  producing  it  at  dinner,  had  “ the 
satisfaction  of  demolishing  their  little  bits  of  study,  for  the  size  of 
life  effectually  done  is  sure  to  carry  off  the  prize.” 

The  next  day  at  breakfast  he  clearly  saw  that  his  claim  to  the 
championship  would  be  contested,  and  his  surmise  proved  to  be 
correct,  for  at  dinner  David  Wilkie  produced  an  exquisite  study  of  an 
old  woman  in  the  village.  So  the  honours  were  divided.  Haydon 
adds,  and  here  the  innate  conceit  of  the  man  peeps  out,  that  “all 
allowed  nothing  could  exceed  the  eye  of  my  horse.” 

The  mention  of  the  pictures  is  interesting,  though  subsequently 
their  arrangement  must  have  been  altered  to  some  extent.  Jones, 
in  his  account  of  Cole  Orton  Hall  published  in  1830,  gives  some 
details  of  the  more  important  works,  and  states  in  which  rooms  :they 
were  hung.  This  list,  as  will  be  seen,  differs  from  that  of  Haydon. 
Jones  states  that  previous  to  the  year  1826  the  principal  pictures  in 
the  dining-room  were  a Rabbi  by  Rembrandt,  a landscape  by  Both, 
a fine  Sebastian  Bourdon,  and  a Canaletti.  In  the  breakfast-room 
were  two  examples  of  Claude  Lorrain,  one  of  great  note,  “Narcissus”; 
and  three  other  works  by  Reynolds,  and  Poussin,  and  Swannevelt 
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respectively.  The  drawing-room  contained  a famous  landscape  by 
Rubens,  and  two  small  works  by  Claude  Lorrain.  The  library  and 
study  were  chiefly  devoted  to  family  portraits.  Two  of  these,  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Beaumont,  were  by  their  friend  Reynolds.  Inter- 
spersed amongst  these  were,  however,  examples  of  Rembrandt, 
Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Smirke,  Wilkie — a goodly  collection  for  a 
private  individual. 

The  Rubens,  Claude,  and  Rembrandt  were,  together  with 
thirteen  of  the  others,  presented  by  Sir  George,  in  the  year  1826, 
to  the  National  Gallery,  then  composed  almost  entirely  of  Anger- 
stein’s  Collection,  bought  by  the  nation  in  the  year  1824.  Haydon 
deemed  Sir  George  the  founder  of  the  National  Gallery.  “ For 
though  Angerstein’s  pictures  were  a great  temptation,  yet,  without 
Sir  George  Beaumont’s  offer  of  his  own  collection,  it  is  a question 
if  they  would  have  been  purchased.” 

Sir  George  died  rather  suddenly  on  February  7, 1827,  aged  seventy- 
three,  and  was  interred  at  Cole  Orton.  Lady  Beaumont  survived  him 
only  two  years,  and  was  buried  by  his  side.  A modest  inscription,  con- 
taining only  name,  dates,  and  the  words  “ Enter  not  into  judgment 
with  Thy  servant,  O Lord,”  recorded  on  a mural  tablet,  marks  the  spot. 

With  copious  eulogy  in  prose  or  rhyme 
Graven  on  the  tomb,  we  struggle  against  Time, 

Alas,  how  feebly  ! but  our  feelings  rise, 

And  still  we  struggle  when  a good  man  dies ; 

Such  offering  Beaumont  dreaded  and  forbad — 

A spirit  in  meek  self-abasement  clad. 

If  we  turn  to  and  read  the  references  made  by  some  of  his 
intimate  friends  to  Sir  George’s  death,  we  shall  be  enabled,  in  some 
degree,  to  form  a true  estimate  of  his  character  and  habits,  and  see 
what  a lover  of  art  England  had  lost. 

Haydon  wrote  in  the  year  1827,  on  hearing  of  his  death:  “Sir 
George  was  an  extraordinary  man,  one  of  the  old  school  formed  by 
Sir  Joshua— a link  between  the  artist  and  the  nobleman,  elevating 
the  one  by  an  intimacy  which  did  not  depress  the  other.  . . . His 
taste  was  exquisite,  not  peculiar  or  classical,  but  essentially  Shake- 
spearian. Painting  was  his  great  delight.  He  talked  of  nothing  else, 
and  would  willingly  have  done  nothing  else.  His  ambition  was 
to  connect  himself  with  the  art  of  the  country,  and  he  has  done  it 
for  ever.” 

Southey,  writing  to  Allan  Cunningham  in  the  year  1833,  states 
that  “ He  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  I ever  knew,  for  he  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  his  station,  and  entered  into  none  of  the  follies 
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to  which  men  are  so  easily  tempted  by  wealth  and  the  want  of 
occupation.  . . . He  had  as  little  liking  for  country  sports  as  for 
public  business  of  any  kind,  but  had  a thorough  love  for  art  and 
nature.  ...  Few  men  read  so  well,  and  I have  heard  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  say  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  actor.” 

Sir  Walter  refers  to  him  in  his  diary  for  February  14,  1827,  as 
being  “ by  far  the  most  sensible  and  pleasing  man  I ever  knew,  and 
an  amateur  painter  of  the  very  highest  description.”  Haydon  visited 
the  Hall  again  in  1837,  and  speaks  feelingly  of  the  changes  he  found. 
“ Cole  Orton  is  a retired  spot ; I visited  it  in  1837,  and  was  touched 
to  see  it  after  so  many  years.  . . . Jackson,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Beaumont  were  all  dead,  and  I walked  through 
the  house  in  a melancholy  stupor,  angry  to  see  the  rooms,  where 
once  hung  the  elite  of  our  now  national  pictures,  filled  with  modern 
works.”  Well  might  Haydon  have  exclaimed  with  old  Omar  of 
Naish&ptfr, 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  Cup  a round  or  two  before, 

And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  died  childless,  the  title  and  estate  passing 
to  his  third  cousin,  George  Howland  Beaumont,  whose  grandson, 
Sir  George  Howland  Beaumont,  is  the  present  possessor. 


H.  BUTLER  JOHNSON. 
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THE  LABYRINTH. 


ET  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ” is  a sentiment  not  shared  in 


JL^  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  and  fortunately  so,  for  by  his  excava- 
tions and  explorations  at  Gnossos  he  has  revivified  the  buried  past  of 
Crete,  revealed  to  us  another  two  thousand  years  of  Mycenaean  history, 
and  shown  that  ancient  Hellas  owed  much  of  its  grandeur  to  Crete, 
which  transplanted  to  it  its  artistic  knowledge  and  civilisation.  Read- 
ing of  the  excavations  and  how  the  classic  Labyrinth — the  palace  of 
Minos — suggestive  of  Theseus,  Ariadne,  and  the  Minotaur,  had  been 
discovered  after  more  than  three  thousand  years,  I was  filled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  see  all  these  wonders  for  myself. 

The  traveller  in  Crete  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with ; 
there  are  no  railways,  hardly  even  forty  miles  of  carriage-road  in  the 
entire  island ; locomotion  is  performed  on  mules  or  horses  over 
rough  and  ill-kept  bypaths,  which  often  wind  over  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains  or  merge  in  rapid  streams  fraught  with  peril  to  the 
wayfarer. 

Except  at  the  coast  towns  of  Candia,  Canea,  and  Retimo,  hotels 
are  non-existent  and  accommodation  must  be  sought  in  the  peasants* 
houses.  The  language  is  another  difficulty,  for  a corrupt  form  of 
modern  Greek  is  alone  spoken  or  understood  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  ; and  as  for  victuals,  nothing  is  available  beyond  bread,  eggs, 
and  wine.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  personal  safety  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  whilst  the  traveller  would  be  perfectly  secure  in  the 
principal  coast  towns,  it  would  be  distinctly  imprudent  to  venture 
into  the  interior  of  the  island  unaccompanied.  In  order  to  over- 
come some  of  these  obstacles  I engaged  a dragoman  in  Athens,  who 
supplied  me  with  a cook  as  well  as  an  agogiat , or  man  to  attend  to 
the  horses.  He  also  brought  provisions  for  the  journey  and  a bed 
for  my  use  when  hotels  were  not  obtainable.  He  was  a Greek  from 
the  Ionian  Islands,  spoke  English  fluently,  and  was  an  excellent 
guide : for  the  advantage  of  other  travellers  I may  mention  that  his 
name  was  John  Metaxitos. 
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The  voyage  from  the  Piraeus  to  Candia  in  Crete  occupies  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  as  the  route  is  direct  or  via 
Syra,  the  capital  of  the  Cyclades.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer 
“ Castor,”  in  which  I travelled,  took  the  latter  course,  and,  leaving  the 
Piraeus  at  2 p.m.,  did  not  arrive  till  3 p.m.  the  following  day.  About 
three  hours  after  our  departure  we  passed  Cape  Sunium,  with  its 
famous  marble  temple,  looking  as  if  carved  in  the  whitest  of  sugar. 
We  were  greeted  with  the  same  windy  weather  and  boisterous  seas 
that  made  it  a labour  for  the  ancients  to  round  this  promontory. 
We  had  views  of  the  long  island  of  Makronisi,  of  Andros,  of  Tenos, 
and  the  other  “ isles  that  gem  old  ocean’s  purple  diadem.”  Numer- 
ous vessels  passed  us  going  towards  Tenos  to  the  yearly  pilgrimage 
to  a miraculous  Madonna,  which  attracts  believers,  often  numbering 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  from  quarters  even  as  remote  as  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople.  About  midnight  we  touched  Syra,  situated  on 
a picturesque  bay,  and  looking  very  white  and  lovely  in  the  moon- 
light. We  went  on  shore  in  a small  boat  and  were  impressed  by  the 
fineness  of  the  houses  and  the  general  appearance  of  wealth  and 
comfort ; the  theatre  and  government  buildings  especially  were 
superior  to  those  in  Athens.  The  best  loukoumi—  that  sweetmeat 
resembling  Turkish  delight  so  universally  eaten  in  Greece — is  manu- 
factured in  this  island.  The  inhabitants  of  Syra  are  wealthy,  and 
almost  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Greece  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Cyclades,  Syra  having  a Roman  Catholic  Archbishop.  About  one 
o’clock  p.m.  the  next  day  we  perceived  a vague  shadowy  mass  on  the 
horizon,  which,  by  degrees,  resolved  itself  into  a long  chain  of  moun- 
tains, stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  covered  liberally 
with  snow.  This  was  Crete. 

It  takes  a full  hour  to  steam  up  the  spacious  bay  of  Candia. 
The  views  are  very  beautiful,  for  the  lovely  white  town  is  dominated 
by  Mount  Ida,  the  birthplace  of  Zeus,  with  its  eight  thousand  feet  of 
snows  glistening  in  the  sunlight.  The  season  being  inclement,  even 
the  smaller  mountains  had  their  icy  mantles  on,  though  it  was  the 
beginning  of  April.  Adjacent  to  the  town  lies  the  islet  of  Dhia 
or  Zeus,  the  hero — the  guardian  angel  one  may  say — of  Crete. 
Surrounded  by  its  old  Venetian  fortifications,  diversified  by  the 
tapering  minarets  of  several  mosques  and  the  huge  dome  of  a Greek 
church,  and  enhanced  by  its  superb  situation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
gaze  upon  a fairer  town  than  Candia,  or  Heraklion,  as  it  is  now 
generally  called,  after  its  ancient  name.  The  impression  of  pictur- 
esqueness is  accentuated  on  entrance  by  most  quaintly  carved  marble 
fountains,  bearing  the  lion  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  by  Oriental  houses 
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with  their  projecting  second  floors  destined  for  the  women  and  care- 
fully latticed ; whilst  the  continual  movement  of  the  Mussulman 
crowds,  with  their  many-hued  robes  and  turbans,  lends  colour  and 
variety  to  the  scene.  The  population  amounts  to  twenty-two 
thousand,  and  is  equally  divided  between  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans, as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  coast  towns,  whilst  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  the  Christians  by  far  predominate.  Candia  is  famous 
in  history  for  having  bravely  sustained  a siege  which  in  duration 
exceeded  that  of  Troy,  for  from  the  time  the  Turks  attacked  the 
Venetians  till  the  fall  of  the  town  there  elapsed  a period  of  more 
than  forty  years. 

The  great  attraction  of  Candia  is  the  museum  of  antiquities 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  collection  occupies 
a small  portion  of  an  enormous  old  ramshackle  building,  which 
also  contains  a school  and  quarters  for  the  civil  guard.  There 
is  no  catalogue,  the  objects  having  only  recently  been  found,  and 
experts  in  many  cases  having  not  yet  said  the  last  word  as  to  their 
uses  or  classification  ; moreover,  fresh  “ finds  ” are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  Gortyna,  Phaistos,  and  Polykastron  have  yielded  much 
to  swell  the  collection,  as  well  as  the  more  famous  Gnossos.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  museum  at  Athens  will  recognise  many  familiar 
objects  in  the  tombs,  with  sculptured  figures  bidding  an  eternal  fare- 
well, and  in  the  countless  artistic  jars,  generally  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  mainland  of  Hellas.  Here  I met  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  of 
Cretan  fame,  and  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  the  museum  in  his 
company.  The  frescoes  on  stucco  from  Gnossos  are  of  the  greatest 
interest,  for,  though  they  cannot  be  less  than  3,000  years  old,  many 
of  the  figures  can  still  be  traced  with  perfect  distinctness.  I noticed 
a splendid  relief  of  a bull’s  head  and  the  artistic  moulding  of  an  arm, 
which  was  of  absolute  anatomical  correctness.  We  thus  see  how 
stucco  was  employed  for  sculptural  purposes  in  the  earliest  ages. 
Another  remarkable  object  was  a beautiful  ivory  figurine  of  a bull- 
fighter from  Gnossos,  which  is  carefully  preserved  under  a glass  shade, 
is  of  vast  antiquity  and  of  great  artistic  excellence.  A huge  terra- 
cotta amphora  6 feet  high,  with  a circumference  of  12  feet,  and 
decorated  with  Sphinxes,  is  noteworthy,  and  on  several  plates  in  the 
museum  there  are  also  Egyptian  figures.  Indeed,  in  the  entire 
collection,  one  is  struck  by  the  marked  influence  that  the  land  of  the 
Nile  has  exercised  on  Cretan  art,  showing  the  considerable  intercourse 
that  must  have  existed  between  the  two  countries  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  There  are  several  Mycenaean  sarcophagi,  which  are  very 
short,  as  the  bodies  were  placed  in  them  in  a crouching  posture, 
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and  on  the  sides  of  them  I noticed  the  marks  caused  by  the  bones 
pressing  against  the  soft  stone.  Those  devoted  to  numismatics  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  extensive  collection  of  gold  and 
other  coins,  and  there  is  also  a rich  show  of  gold  earrings,  massive 
gold  rngs,  and  various  ornaments.  No  doubt,  as  the  excavations 
are  proceeded  with  in  the  different  Homeric  cities  of  Crete,  this 
already  splendid  collection  will  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world,  and  will  then  be  placed  in  a specially  built  museum* 
where  it  can  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  present  straggling 
and  barrack-like  building. 

The  fashionable  promenade  of  Candia  extends  along  the  old 
Venetian  battlements.  I strolled  there  in  the  evening  and  climbed 
a small  hill,  whence  I obtained  a view  of  rare  loveliness.  Facing  the 
blue  sea,  with  the  picturesque  island  of  Dhia  gemming  the  waters,  I 
had  on  my  left  a stately  range  of  mountains  glowing  under  the  sunset 
with  the  sharp,  volcanic-looking  cone  of  Stromboli  the  dominant 
feature  in  the  foreground,  whilst  behind  soared  classic  Ida,  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus,  the  cradle  of  Mythology.  The  range  of 
mountains  swept  round  in  a semicircle  and  appeared,  on  my  right, 
of  a slate-blue  hue,  save  where,  here  and  there,  a snowy  peak  broke 
their  uniformity.  Within  this  amphitheatre  nestled  a vast  plain  with 
undulating  hills,  and  dotted  with  brilliantly  white  villages.  At  my 
feet  lay  Candia,  with  its  old-world  Venetian  battlements  that  had 
rolled  back  so  many  years  of  w^r,  and  prominent  above  them  stood 
a large  Greek  church,  and  half  a dozen  mosques  with  tapering 
minarets.  The  hum  of  the  city  rose  to  where  I stood  : adjacent  was 
an  ancient  Turkish  village  also  surrounded  by  walls,  within  which, 
till  recently,  no  Christian  dared  enter.  Even  now  as  I gazed,  the 
Muezzin  from  the  minaret  gave  the  wailing  summons  to  prayer  to  the 
Moslem  world.  Over  all  this  scene  spread  a sapphire  sky,  in  which 
the  full  moon  hung  like  a silver  shield. 

The  famous  Gnossos,  sung  of  by  Homer,  fought  along  with  the 
rest  of  Crete  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  It  was 
the  city  of  King  Minos,  whom  legend  declared  to  be  sprung  from 
Zeus,  and  who  was  the  celebrated  Cretan  lawgiver  and  the  founder 
of  a navy  which  so  greatly  extended  the  power  of  the  island  that 
it  spread  its  colonies  over  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Greece.  It  was 
natural  to  think  that  Crete  would  yield  much  to  the  explorer,  and  that 
in  it  would  be  found  the  beginnings  of  the  heroic  age  and  of  Greek 
civilisation— for  had  not  Homer,  Herodotus,  Virgil,  and  numerous 
other  classical  writers  described  its  splendours  in  ancient  days  ? 

Mr  Arthur  Evans  did  not  believe  that  so  great  a nation  as  the 
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Greek  would  have  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  heroic  age 
without  using  some  form  of  script,  and  an  accidental  discovery  in 
Athens  of  writing  on  a Cretan  seal  confirmed  him  in  the  correctness 
of  his  views.  As  I understood  that  he  had  found  inscribed  tablets 
at  Gnossos,  it  was  with  considerable  interest  that  the  first  day  after 
my  arrival  I drove  over  there.  I passed  through  a long,  tunnel-like 
passage  under  the  Venetian  battlements,  and  was  soon  importuned 
for  alms  by  numerous  lepers.  Crete  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
Europe  where  this  dire  disease  is  still  to  be  found,  and  till  recently 
no  steps  were  taken  to  avoid  the  propagation  of  the  malady ; nay, 
the  lepers  were  even  allowed  to  marry.  In  future,  however,  all 
affected  persons  are  to  be  deported  to  the  adjacent  island  of  Longa 
Spina. 

A drive  of  half  an  hour  on  a fairly  good  carriage-road— a rare 
luxury  indeed  in  Crete — brings  one  to  the  excavations.  Gnossos  lies 
amid  hills,  the  largest  being  Hagios  Elias — the  inevitable  name  of 
every  other  Greek  mountain.  The  site  is  feverish  in  summer,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a small  stream,  so  that  during  the  hot  months  all 
excavations  have  to  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Evans,  who  kindly  acted 
as  Ariadne  to  the  Labyrinth,  told  me  that  he  had  about  200  men 
employed,  and  that  there  had  been  at  one  time  over  250.  The 
money  for  the  excavations  was  chiefly  supplied  by  the  Cretan 
Exploration  Fund.  The  ruins  were  not  very  deeply  buried,  so  many 
of  them  have  been  disinterred  in  a comparatively  short  time,  the 
work  being  only  begun  in  1901.  Another  fortunate  circumstance 
was  that  the  site  seems  not  to  have  been  interfered  with  for  thousands 
of  years,  and,  consequently,  no  towns  have  been  built  over  it  as  in  the 
case  of  Troy.  Like  Troy,  however,  Gnossos  has  known  a great 
conflagration,  and  almost  everywhere  the  marks  of  fire  are  clearly 
visible.  When  and  how  the  city  was  made  a holocaust  of  is  unknown ; 
possibly  it  was  done  by  the  Dorians  or  by  some  piratical  expedition 
more  than  a thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  palace,  or  labyrinth,  are  constructed  of  huge  gypsum 
blocks,  on  which  the  symbol  of  the  Labrys  or  double  axe  frequently 
occurs.  Much  of  the  palace  was  three  stories  high,  as  is  evident 
from  the  excellently  preserved  staircase  with  fragments  of  the  floors 
attached.  These  upper  stories  consisted,  as  Mr.  Evans  tells  us,  of 
“ clay  and  rubble  walls  artfully  concealed  under  a brilliantly  painted 
plaster,  and  contained  and  supported  by  a woodwork  framing.”  I 
entered  a long  corridor  on  which  numerous  magazines  opened ; 
these  contained  ancient  jars,  often  nine  feet  high,  for  wine  and  oil, 
and  there  were  grooves  in  the  floor  leading  to  reservoirs  into  which 
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the  latter  flowed.  The  winding  passages,  the  topsy-turvy  location  of 
the  various  apartments  where  one  easily  went  astray,  proclaimed  it  a 
labyrinth,  as  one  nowadays  understands  the  word.  All  over  the 
palace  is  carved  the  double  axe,  the  symbol  of  the  Cretan  Zeus,  and 
called  in  Greek  “ labrys.”  The  primary  meaning  of  labyrinth  was 
“ the  place  of  the  double  axes,”  but  with  lapse  of  time  this  significa- 
tion was  lost  and  a labyrinth  came  to  mean  any  involved  construction 
like  this  palace,  where  it  was  difficult  to  find  one’s  way.  Here  then 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  original  labyrinth  sung  of  by  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  built  by  Daedalus,  the  artificer  of  Minos,  where  Theseus 
slew  the  Minotaur,  guided  by  the  clue  from  the  loving  hand  of 
Ariadne.  In  wandering  through  the  ruins  I saw  subterranean 
chambers,  probably  dungeons,  perhaps  the  very  ones  that  gave  rise 
to  the  legend  of  the  captive  Athenian  youths  and  maidens.  There 
is  one  room  of  surpassing  interest,  the  council  chamber  of  the  ancient 
kings,  still  bearing  well-preserved  frescoes  of  rural  scenes  ; along  the 
wall  are  stone  benches,  and  between  them  stands  a high-backed 
throne  of  gypsum,  resting  on  a stone  base,  and  still  showing  traces 
of  coloured  decoration.  Here  most  likely  sat  the  great  law-giver, 
Minos,  when  delivering  those  lucid  and  impartial  judgments  which 
made  his  successors  believe  that  after  his  death  he  became  judge  in 
the  nether  world.  This  room  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
palace. 

The  lower  portion  of  an  Egyptian  figure  was  found,  dating  from 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  affording  another  proof  of  the  great  intercourse 
that  existed  between  Egypt  and  Crete  in  early  days,  and  in  an 
adjacent  portion  of  the  palace  was  found  a pithos  which  contained 
Egyptian  beans  “similar,”  as  we  are  told,  “to  those  now  imported 
from  Alexandria  and  sold  in  the  market-place  at  Candia.”  A very 
high  state  of  civilisation  can  be  inferred  from  the  elaborate  system 
of  drainage,  from  the  numerous  light-shafts,  and  from  the  remains  of 
lovely  frescoes  and  reliefs,  as  well  as  from  the  delicate  Minoan 
pottery  and  splendid  bronze  vessels.  Interesting  as  these  discoveries 
are,  they  simply  fade  into  nothingness  beside  the  wonderful  find  of 
over  a thousand  tablets  covered  with  writings.  Mr.  Evans  is 
naturally  enthusiastic  about  the  script,  which  he  calls  “a  highly 
developed  form,  with  regular  divisions  between  the  words,  and  for 
elegance  hardly  surpassed  by  any  known  form  of  writing.”  Many  of 
the  tablets  evidently  contain  lists  of  objects  in  the  magazines  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  palace,  as  is  clear  from  the  pictorial  illustrations 
upon  them,  such  as  arms,  horses,  barley,  &c.  There  are,  however, 
numerous  tablets  devoted  to  other  uses,  and  possibly  containing  the 
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earliest  Cretan  chronicles.  Up  to  the  present,  experts  have  not  been 
able  to  decipher  the  script,  and,  like  the  letters  on  the  wall  of 
Belshazzar’s  palace,  they  stand  “ unknown  and  awful  still.”  There 
are  hopes  that  some  Ariadne-like  clue  may  turn  up  and  guide  us 
through  the  maze  ; perhaps  some  object  similar  to  the  Rosetta  stone 
may  place  within  our  hands  the  key  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
historical  discoveries  of  modern  times,  and  reveal  fully  to  us  the 
heroic  age  of  Hellas.  Though  the  Labyrinth  has  now  been  almost 
completely  laid  bare,  there  is  much  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Gnossos 
itself  yet  to  explore,  including  extensive  cemeteries,  so  that  it  is 
possible  that  many  further  brilliant  discoveries  are  in  store  for  us. 

The  traveller  who  proposes  to  see  only  Heraklion  and  the 
ruins  of  Gnossos  may  manage  to  dispense  with  a dragoman,  as 
English  and  French  are  spoken  at  the  hotel.  Heraklion,  with  its 
beautiful  situation,  affords  one  a just  idea  of  what  the  other 
Cretan  ports  are  like,  and  Gnossos  is,  of  course,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  island.  Even  to  see  this  much 
well  repays  the  voyage  from  Athens,  and  ought  to  be  included 
in  every  Hellenic  itinerary.  As  for  myself,  the  more  primitive  part 
of  my  journey  was  now  beginning.  I rode  from  Heraklion  at  8 a.m. 
on  a bright  morning,  en  route  for  Hagioi  Deka,  a village  among  the 
ruins  of  old  Homeric  Gortyna,  the  second  most  famous  city  of  Crete. 
My  little  cavalcade  consisted  of  the  dragoman,  a cook,  and  a 
picturesque-looking  Cretan  who  attended  to  the  luggage.  The  way 
lay  through  three  long  valleys,  each  one  opening  into  the  other,  and 
a mountain  torrent,  swelled  by  recent  unusually  heavy  rains,  but 
which  in  summer,  like  nearly  all  Cretan  rivers,  is  dried  up,  accom- 
panied me  during  the  whole  day.  The  road  was  rough  and  rocky, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  Cretan  horses  are  wonderfully  sure-footed, 
accidents  certainly  would  have  been  our  portion.  I had  to  cross 
several  mountain  ranges,  and  in  one  place  the  floor  of  a narrow  ravine 
was  only  occupied  by  an  impetuous  stream,  full  of  huge  boulders, 
through  which  I had  to  ride  for  a considerable  distance.  The 
scenery  on  the  whole  was  a trifle  monotonous,  save  where,  here  and 
there,  fine  mountain  views  disclosed  themselves,  or  when  I passed 
luxuriant  groves  of  olives  and  vineyards.  Unfortunately,  the  mode 
of  making  oil  and  wine  in  Crete  is  essentially  primitive,  and  what 
ought  to  be  a first-class  product  is  distinctly  indifferent.  I saw 
considerable  quantities  of  game,  especially  partridges ; as  for  noxious 
animals,  they  are  non-existent,  Zeus  having  done  for  Crete  what 
St.  Patrick  did  for  Ireland.  I passed  several  remote  villages  and 
stalwart  Cretans  riding  donkeys  and  usually  attired  in  baggy  blue 
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trousers,  gaiters  and  turbans  of  many  “ different  shapes  and  dyes.” 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  districts  of  the  island,  the  archaic  custom 
of  marriage  by  capture  is  still  in  vogue,  and  those  parents  blessed 
with  handsome  daughters  have  to  guard  them  carefully  lest  some 
Cretan  Romeos  should  carry  them  off  into  seclusion,  till  they  obtain 
perforce  the  parental  blessing,  with  perhaps  a pecuniary  settlement, 
to  which  they  usually  raise  no  strong  objection.  The  celebrated 
classical  medicinal  herb,  the  dictamnon , is  found  on  the  neighbouring 
hill.  Our  own  old  litterateur,  George  Sandys,  gives  a rather  hyper- 
bolical account  of  it  when  he  says  that  it  was  “ sovereign  for  wounds,” 
and  that  “ its  virtue  was  first  found  out  by  stags  and  bucks  that  by 
eating  thereof  ejected  the  arrows  wherewith  they  were  wounded.” 

I now  crossed  three  great  ranges  of  mountains,  and  towards  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  saw,  stretching  out  before  me,  the  vast  plain 
of  Messara,  in  which  Gortyna  lay,  whilst  the  guide  pointed  out 
directly  below  the  pretty-looking  hamlet  of  Hagioi  Deka,  where  I 
was  to  pass  the  night.  I stopped  at  the  small  and  flat-roofed  house 
of  the  Demarch,  or  Mayor ; the  guest-chamber  assigned  to  me  was 
immaculately  clean,  with  whitewashed  walls  and  rafter  ceiling,  but 
was  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  a long  divan 
occupying  one  side  of  the  room.  There  was  no  glass  in  the  window, 
nor,  indeed,  is  there  in  any  of  the  villages,  shutters  merely  being 
used,  so  that  in  stormy  weather  daylight  is  an  impossible  luxury. 
In  the  garden  were  numerous  torsos,  and  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  my  quarters  was  formed  of  richly-carved  capitals  of  columns 
found  in  the  surrounding  Gortyna.  The  dragoman  here  showed  his 
full  resources  by  serving  up  an  excellent  dinner  of  several  courses, 
with  sweets,  dessert,  and  coffee. 

In  the  evening,  the  villagers,  hearing  that  a foreigner  had  arrived, 
came  to  offer  trifling  antiquities  for  purchase.  They  had  an  unlimited 
supply  of  coins,  chiefly  Roman,  but  as  for  statuettes,  old  lamps,  and 
other  articles  spoken  of  by  former  travellers,  they  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  My  room  opened  on  to  a little  terrace  commanding 
a fine  view,  and  I sat  there  a long  time,  with  the  village  at  my  feet, 
watching  the  agile  peasant  women  astride  of  donkeys  or  driving 
home  their  goats.  Before  me  stretched  the  great  plain  of  Messara, 
bounded  afar  by  lofty  mountains,  flushed  to-night  by  a glorious 
sunset.  The  cold  winds  sweep  down  and  sigh  among  the  ruins; 
man  changes,  but  these  mountains  smile  with  eternal  cynicism  on 
the  fleeting  generations  of  Cretan,  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Venetian. 

On  returning  to  my  room  my  host  bade  me  good-night,  and 
requested  me  to  lock  the  door  communicating  with  the  house,  and 
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on  my  doing  so  he  deliberately  locked  it  on  the  other  side — no 
doubt  an  old  Cretan  custom  to  secure  the  respective  safety  of  host 
and  guest.  There  was,  however,  another  door  which  opened  on  to 
a lonely  street.  Before  leaving  Rome  for  Crete  I had  opened  at 
random  a book  just  received,  entitled  “Cretan  Sketches,”  by  a 
Mr.  Smith,  and  the  first  sentence  that  caught  my  eye  was  “ murder 
in  this  anomalous  island  is  committed  without  motive .”  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  author,  that  statement  seems  over-coloured,  but  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  Cretans  were  given  a very  bad  character  by 
St.  Paul,  and  those  competent  to  judge  affirm  that  the  native  disposi- 
tion has  changed  little  since  the  days  of  the  Apostle.  Again,  since 
the  Turkish  occupation,  insurrections  have  occurred  every  few  years 
through  the  century,  so  that  rapine  and  slaughter  have  become 
almost  indigenous.  Remembering  these  facts,  and  that,  moreover, 
the  inhabitants  of  Hagioi  Deka  were  supposed  to  surpass  their 
brother  Cretans  in  wickedness,  I took  the  precaution  of  putting  my 
revolver  under  my  pillow.  Tired  with  the  day’s  journey,  I was  glad 
to  rest  in  the  comfortable  bed  provided  for  me  by  my  dragoman, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Athens,  not  wishing  to 
surrender  his  master  to  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  the  Cretan  fauna  in 
native  couches.  A little  lamp  burned  all  night  before  the  family 
icon  above  my  bed,  casting  a dim  religious  light  through  the  room. 
I woke  betimes  next  morning  to  find  the  weather  as  lovely  as  it 
usually  is  in  April  in  Crete,  and  my  slumbers  had  been  undisturbed 
during  the  night.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  infliction  of  fines 
and  severe  punishment  the  High  Commissioner,  Prince  George,  has 
done  wonders  in  repressing  robbery  and  all  kinds  of  crime  in  the 
island.  After  a breakfast — in  which  figured  the  exquisite  Cretan 
honey,  which  far  excels  the  more  celebrated  product  of  Hymettus— - 
I rode  over  to  the  ruins  of  Gortyna,  accompanied  by  my  host,  the 
Demarch,  a hale  and  vigorous  old  man  of  over  seventy,  who,  during 
the  hard  day’s  ride,  showed  no  traces  of  fatigue. 

Gortyna  was  the  second  most  important  city  of  ancient  Crete. 
Homer  speaks  of  it  as  being  “ famous  for  its  walls,”  and  Plutarch 
alludes  to  the  great  reputation  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  for  wisdom. 
Like  most  of  the  Cretan  cities,  it  was  independent,  coined  its  own 
money  and  had  its  own  laws.  The  watchword  of  Crete  was  “ Every- 
one for  himself”;  the  island,  as  Homer  tells  us,  being  inhabited  by 
various  distinct  races,  speaking  different  languages  and  intensely 
jealous  of  each  other.  The  mountains  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Hellas, 
separated  them,  so  that  there  was  little  political  cohesion  in  the  island, 
which  accounts  for  its  non-interference  with  the  course  of  Hellenic 
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history ; for,  excepting  during  the  Trojan  war  and  at  the  cU Icicle  of 
Greece,  it  stood  severely  apart,  taking  no  share  in  the  Persian  or 
Peloponnesian  wars.  Gortyna  was  of  vast  extent,  and  the  widely- 
separated  villages  of  Ambelousa,  Metropolis  and  Hagioi  Deka  are 
now  built  over  its  ruins.  I rode  through  the  great  plain  of  Messara, 
largely  planted  in  vineyards,  and  passed  fields  of  anemones  and  the 
classic  acanthus.  The  excavations  are  by  no  means  extensive,  but 
rich  results  will,  in  all  probability,  reward  future  explorers. 

I was  examining  an  interesting  old  ruined  Byzantine  church  when 
the  Greek  Archbishop,  who  had  come  over  from  the  neighbour- 
ing village,  saluted  me.  He  was  a fine-looking  man,  extremely 
courteous,  and,  though  apparently  not  more  than  forty  years 
old,  was  the  principal  ecclesiastic  in  the  island,  was  appointed 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  power  to  nominate 
to  the  various  vacant  bishoprics  throughout  Crete.  I entered  into 
conversation  with  him  through  my  dragoman,  and  on  my  deploring 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  Easter  festivities,  I could  not  see  a 
marriage  or  baptism  in  the  Greek  Church,  he  was  so  amiable  as  to 
express  a hope  that  circumstances  would  induce  me  to  pay  Crete  a 
second  visit,  when  there  would  be  also  new  discoveries  from  the 
excavations.  Close  to  the  old  church  are  by  far  the  most  interesting 
remains  of  Gortyna— -a  circular  wall,  closely  covered  with  inscriptions, 
the  tables  of  the  famous  laws  of  Gortyna,  dating  from  more  than 
2,000  years  b.c.  There  are  about  12  feet  of  wall  exposed;  the  rest 
lies  under  a cultivated  field,  which,  as  the  report  goes,  the  owner 
refused  to  sell  for  less  than  one  hundred  napoleons.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  wall  is  a chair,  whence 
legal  judgments  were  delivered.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
Turks  sent  from  Constantinople  to  carry  off  the  “ tables,”  but  the 
natives  of  Hagioi  Deka  buried  them  for  concealment,  and  the  would- 
be  despoilers  had  to  retire  baffled.  I saw  subsequently  in  that  village 
a huge  block  of  stone  covered  with  inscriptions,  said  by  specialists  to 
be  of  still  greater  antiquity.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Byzantine 
church  were  several  blocks  of  marble  and  torsos  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  in  many  of  the  houses  of  Hagioi  Deka  I saw  portions  of  statues, 
as  well  as  a beautifully  carved  marble  sarcophagus,  now  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  potatoes.  On  a hillside  near  Gortyna  are  several 
Mycenaean  tombs,  short  and  stunted-looking  like  those  I had  already 
seen  in  the  museum  at  Heraklion.  Two  hours’  riding,  always  across 
the  plain  of  Messara,  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  a steep  hill  some 
300  feet  high,  the  Acropolis  of  Phaistos.  Here  I enjoyed  a glorious 
view  of  the  blue  sea,  which  rolls  for  some  200  miles  unbroken  till  it 
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washes  the  African  shores.  I had  now  crossed  the  island  in  its 
broadest  part,  about  36  miles,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Crete, 
though  nearly  150  miles  long,  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  10 
miles,  and  on  a small  map  looks  merely  a line. 

The  ruins  of  Phaistos  are  superbly  situated  almost  directly  under 
snowy  Ida,  and  though  yielding  in  interest  to  those  of  Gnossos,  the 
remains  of  a palace  have  been  discovered  with  a splendid  megaron , 
or  hall,  with  magazines  containing  huge  jars  and  portions  of  what 
are  apparently  bathrooms.  The  excavations  of  Phaistos  proper  were 
rather  disappointing,  and  were  discontinued  some  few  years  ago,  to 
be  resumed,  however,  about  the  beginning  of  March  1903  a mile 
distant,  at  a place  called  Hagia  Triadha,  by  Professor  Halbherr.  The 
remains  of  a country  residence  or  palace  were  here  discovered. 
When  I visited  the  ruins,  Professor  Halbherr,  as  I was  informed,  was 
absent  at  Candia,  but  the  person  in  charge  of  the  excavations  very 
kindly  showed  me  all  that  was  of  interest.  The  fifty  workmen 
employed  had  laboured  less  than  two  months,  but  nevertheless  had 
laid  bare  a very  large  district.  Numerous  drains,  bases  of  pillars, 
and  foundations  of  magazines  with  the  old  familiar  jars  had  been 
unearthed,  besides  some  gold  leaf,  a few  bronzes,  and  numerous 
tablets  with  script  similar  to  that  at  Gnossos.  We  learn  much  of  the 
splendour  of  Cretan  art  from  the  frescoes  at  Hagia  Triadha,  and 
here  again  the  influence  of  Egypt  is  distinctly  traceable.  Every 
object  of  interest  that  is  discovered  is  at  once  carefully  packed  and 
forwarded  to  the  museum  at  Heraklion.  I watched  the  men  digging 
for  some  little  time,  but  they  came  across  nothing  except  fragments 
of  pottery. 

In  the  evening  I rode  back  to  my  sleeping-quarters  at  Hagioi 
Deka.  The  following  morning,  accompanied  by  the  Demarch,  I 
had  a very  lively  ride  to  Heraklion  (Candia),  accomplishing  the 
distance  in  about  half  the  time  I had  taken  coming.  There  is  no 
evening  amusement  at  Heraklion  beyond  a caft  chant  ant > where 
some  Viennese  girls  with  metallic  voices  sing  songs  at  long  intervals. 

I left  by  a Greek  steamer  the  next  day  en  route  for  the  Piraeus, 
touching  at  the  Cretan  towns  of  Retimo  and  Canea  sufficiently  long 
10  see  all  of  interest.  The  Greek  steamers  should,  when  possible 
be  carefully  avoided : they  are  dirty  and  uncomfortable ; the  steerage 
and  second-class  passengers  are  allowed  at  all  times  to  frequent  the 
first-class  deck,  even  sleeping  there,  wrapped  in  squalid  rugs  or  carpets. 
The  cabins  are  smelly,  destitute  of  toilet  conveniences,  often  even  of 
water,  and  usually  only  one  sheet  is  allowed  for  each  bed.  As  to 
the  cuisine , the  less  said  the  better.  The  passenger  must  often  eat 
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“ strange  flesh  ” and  taste  viands  that  by  no  means  sit  lightly  on  the 
stomach.  We  coasted  very  near  to  the  island,  which  presents  a 
singularly  mountainous  outlook,  appearing  from  the  sea  to  have  no 
level  ground  whatever.  The  natives  have  gone  a long  way  towards 
ruining  the  fishing  industry,  for,  too  lazy  to  employ  legitimate  methods, 
they  have  resorted  to  dynamite,  almost  exterminating  the  finny  tribe. 
Six  hours’  steam  brought  me  to  Retimo,  with  its  old  Venetian  walls 
and  lovely  situation  between  Mount  Ida  and  the  Leuke  Ore,  or 
White  Mountains,  alluded  to  by  Strabo. 

The  town  is  smaller  than  Heraklion  and  offers  very  similar 
characteristics,  having  a mixed  population  of  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans, and  consequently  mosques,  Oriental  houses,  a bazaar  and  a 
Greek  church.  The  streets  are  wider  and  the  shops  more  spacious 
than  at  Heraklion,  where  the  latter  are  often  little  larger  than  stalls. 
After  an  agreeable  saunter  through  the  town  I continued  my  voyage, 
and,  towards  nightfall,  passed  the  entrance  to  Suda  Bay,  the  chief 
roadstead  in  Crete,  and  of  worldwide  fame  owing  to  its  occupation 
by  the  international  fleets  during  the  last  insurrection.  Hence 
Canea  can  be  reached  by  steaming  to  the  foot  of  the  bay  and  taking 
a short  carriage  drive ; but  our  vessel  chose  the  long  course  round 
the  huge  peninsula  of  Akrotiri,  passing  off  Cape  Maleka,  and  only 
arriving  at  our  destination  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  We 
anchored  a considerable  distance  from  land,  and,  the  sea  being  very 
rough,  the  captain  good-humouredly  recommended  me  not  to  go 
on  shore,  as  I should  inevitably  get  a drenching.  I was,  of  course, 
resolved  to  see  the  Cretan  capital  at  all  costs,  and  embarked  in  a 
small  boat,  but  soon  had  reason  to  remember  the  friendly  warning, 
for  wave  after  wave  broke  over  us,  filling  even  my  pockets  with  water, 
and  we  were  very  deluged-looking  objects  ten  minutes  later  when 
we  entered  the  spacious  harbour.  The  capital  has  a population  of 
20,000,  little  more  than  half  that  of  Heraklion ; adjacent  are  steep, 
green  hills,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  snowy  mountains  immediately 
behind  : these,  with  the  blue  expanse  of  water  and  the  rosy  shadows 
of  the  dawn,  afforded  a charming  feast  of  colour.  Like  the  other 
ports,  it  had  Venetian  battlements  and  a mixed  population  of 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  African  negroes  also  being  en  evidence . 

drove  to  Halepa,  the  pretty  suburb  where  Prince  George  resides  in 
the  simple  little  villa  that  no  amount  of  imagination  can  transform 
into  a palace.  A perfect  bijou  of  a Greek  church  has  been  recently 
erected  in  the  vicinity,  so  tiny  that  it  can  only  hold  a congregation 
of  twenty  or  thirty.  The  Consulates  are  at  Halepa,  where  all  the 
diplomatic  movement  of  the  island  is  centred. 
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I left  Crete  with  regret,  hoping  to  see  it  again  in  a few  years, 
when  good  government  will  have  developed  its  vast  latent  possibilities. 
Blessed  with  a genial  climate  and  splendid  olives  and  grapes,  its  oil 
and  wine,  if  properly  manufactured,  should  bring  in  wealth  to  the 
country,  and  corn  and  tobacco-growing  become  extensive  and  re- 
munerative industries.  It  is  pleasant  to  see,  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Lascelles*  report  for  1903,  that  the  trade  of  the  island  has  increased  by 
20  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  and  that  building  is  actively 
going  on,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  Canea.  I endeavoured  to  find 
out  whether  the  trend  of  political  feeling  in  Crete  was  for  autonomy  or 
for  union  with  Greece,  and  came  away  convinced  that  the  latter  was  the 
almost  universal  demand.  A few  Cretans  advocated  annexation  to 
Great  Britain,  but  whether  they  said  so  merely  to  please  me  or  not 
I was  unable  to  determine.  Crete,  ages  ago,  formed  part  of  the 
Hellenic  mountain  chain  which  nowadays  terminates  in  Cape  Malea, 
reappearing  in  the  intervening  island  of  Cythera,  and  thus  both 
geography  and  sentiment  hold  it  indissolubly  linked  to  Greece. 
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TALKS  WITH  SOLDIERS. 


[These  “ talks  with  soldiers”  occurred  before  the  Boer  War  began  ; but  not 
a little  in  that  war  only  goes  to  corroborate  what  is  here  said  by  soldiers  in 
these  “talks.”  The  question  of  commissions  on  the  price  of  horses  has  come 
up,  as  likewise  has  the  question  of  ill-treatment  of  men  by  subalterns,  and  the 
sweating  of  soldiers’  rations,  and  stoppages.  The  jealousies  and  spites  of 
commanding  officers  toward  each  other,  as  well  as  the  spites  and  severities  of 
subalterns  towards  non-coms,  and  privates,  have  been  to  the  front,  and  all  too 
forcibly  illustrated  ; while  favouritism  and  nepotism  in  all  too  various  forms 
have  been  exposed.  The  defects  of  transport  and  of  commissariat  also  have  been 
discussed,  and  the  whole  constitution  of  the  War  Office  reported  on  by  a Com- 
mittee of  business  men,  who  have  exposed  some  of  its  great  defects— defects  to 
which  not  a little  of  the  more  palpable  evils  under  which  the  soldier  suffers  is 
due  ; and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  reform  it. 
Think  of  the  burdens  added  to  horses  and  men  in  the  transport  section  by 
mobile  columns  carrying  about  with  them  pianos,  harmoniums,  and  cooking 
ranges,  &c  !— a thing  against  which  Lord  Kitchener  issued  a characteristic  order 
close  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  ; and  think  too  of  how  this  kind  of 
thing,  in  addition  to  impeding  quick  movement,  so  much  wanted,  must  have 
borne  against  the  conveyance  of  sheer  necessaries  for  the  private,  whose  whole 
supply  for  days  was  dry  biscuits  with  but  a morsel  of  tinned  meat. 

Till  we  have  the  War  Office  thoroughly  reformed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
most  of  the  evils  under  which  the  soldier  groans  will  continue  to  exist— rendering 
the  service  far  less  attractive  than  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be.  It  is  in  the 
hope  of  aiding,  if  by  a very  little,  in  showing  where,  in  his  own  words,  the  shoe 
pinches  with  the  private  soldier,  and  in  attaining  improvement,  that  these  notes, 
long  held  in  reserve,  are  now  given  to  the  public.] 


I. 


URING  the  summer  I often  run  down  from  London  to  a 


JlJ  small  house  I have  in  the  country,  which  is  not  far  distant 
from  an  -important  garrison  town.  1 have  often  for  companions 
on  the  road  private  soldiers  or  non-commissioned  officers  in  all 
branches  of  the  service,  with  whom  I seldom  fail  to  have  some  talk, 
and  have  picked  up  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  of  them.  I find 
them,  for  most  part,  remarkably  intelligent,  well-informed,  acute, 
sensible,  good-hearted  fellows,  if  a little  rough  in  some  ways,  and 
able  to  express  themselves  with  great  clearness  on  matters  affecting 
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their  own  condition  and  that  of  the  Army  in  general.  Really  con- 
tented and  patient  too,  though,  when  you  show  some  knowledge  of 
their  hardships,  and  sympathy  with  them  in  their  trials,  you  soon 
discover  that  they  are  not  contented  and  patient  through  mere 
stolidity  or  lack  of  thought  and  reflection. 

One  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  I find  among  them  : the 
short  service  enlistment  is  looked  upon  with  contempt.  They  all 
hold  that  it  was  a clever  device  to  gain  popularity  by  a short-sighted 
and  delusive  attempt  to  make  the  Army  popular,  which,  they  admit 
with  a sneer,  it  may  do  in  one  way,  but  certainly  not  in  the  direction 
of  securing  the  efficiency  that  can  only  come  through  seasoned 
soldiers  or  veterans,  which  is  the  one  object  really  of  keeping  up 
a standing  army.  Lord  Wolseley’s  somewhat  rose-coloured  views 
in  the  “ Reign  of  Queen  Victoria  ” 1 are  certainly  not  theirs. 

“ Why,”  said  one  bronze-faced,  grizzled  old  sergeant,  who  had 
served  for  years  in  India,  and  had  been  through  all  the  Egyptian 
and  Soudanese  campaigns,  and  was  just  returning  to  depot  from 
a five  months’  residence  at  Haslar  Hospital  with  marasmus  and 
dysentery  due  to  these  perilous,  if  prudent,  enterprises.  “ Why,  it 
takes  at  least  seven  years,  as  I reckon,  to  make  a soldier — to  season 
him  and  make  him  hardy ; and  I say  as  this  short-service  system 
has  simply  turned  the  Army  into  a great  trainin’-school  for  boys* 
with  no  security  for  payment  by  results  either  to  the  country  or  to 
the  men  themselves,  for  the  Reserve  isn’t  much  to  be  depended 
on  : the  men  are  gone  off  as  soldiers.  And  though  this  is  the  case, 
our  officers  are  certainly  not  for  the  most  part  the  make  of  men 
to  atone  for  this  mistake  when  in  the  field.  They  are  actually 
foolish  enough  to  require  the  same  sort  of  work  from  the  boys  or 
growing  youths,  who  now  form  our  staple,  as  they  do  from  seasoned 
men,  with  the  natural  result  that  they  simply  sicken  them  or  kill 
them  off.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Soudan  : lots  of  the  men  were 
stricken  down  of  fever  and  dysentery,  or  died  off  from  preventible 
causes,  because  the  officers  did  not  take  the  pains  to  discriminate 
and  classify  or  consider  the  case  of  the  men,  their  needs  and  wants, 
as  they  should  have  done. 

“ The  commissariat  was  just  as  bad  as  the  officering  was ; we 
were  neither  clothed  nor  fed  nor  treated  like  men,  or  even  like 
beasts.” 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  say  some  things  which  some  of  our 
staff  officers  in  high  positions  would  not  have  much  relished,  Lord 
Wolseley  coming  in  for  some  epithets  more  plain  than  complimentary 
1 Edited  by  T.  Humphry  Ward,  M.A.  Smith,  Elder  & Co. 
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— utterly  astonishing  some  very  respectable  old  worthies  in  the 
corner  at  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  who,  apparently,  deemed 
such  expressions  in  themselves  a breach  of  discipline — all  too  frank 
remarks  about  “lucky  generals.”  The  assertion  was  hazarded, 
I know  not  with  what  ground,  that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  kept  in 
the  rear  at  certain  engagements,  not  from  the  noblest  or  even  the 
worthiest  of  motives  ; and  the  bold  assertion  made  that  the  victory 
of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  really  due  to  two  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who,  in  the  dark  and  at  great  risk  to  themselves,  conducted  the 
general  to  the  proper  point,  which  else  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
would  have  found.  “ Bless  you,  sir,”  the  sergeant  said  to  me,  “ the 
truth  about  these  things  don’t  get  into  the  newspapers.  No,  no,  if 
you  wish  to  know  the  rights  on’t— -all  the  out-and-ins  of  it — you  talk 
to  men  as  were  there,  and  have  left  the  Army ; most  o’  them  as 
remain  in  it  are  afeared  to  speak  out.  And  as  for  Reserve,  I don’t 
believe  in  Reserve ; if  you  wants  an  Army,  it  must  be  in  full  training 
and  not  half  and  half.  And  as  for  the  kind  of  recruits  they  get  now, 
the  less  said  the  better,  sir — -mere  boys  a large  number,  under-grown, 
with  bad  bones  and  blood,  sir.  You  can  do  nothing  with  them ; 
they  are  a drag  and  a pest  to  all  who  have  any  concern  with  them, 
but  they  have  wonderful  demoralising  power,  sir,  to  corrupt  and  drag 
down  all  near  to  them.” 1 

1 Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  18,  1903,  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs 
said:  “ What  he  desired  to  consider  was  how  far  the  country  got  value  for  the 
money  in  the  matter  of  recruits.  . . . There  were  accepted,  and  expelled  within 
a very  short  time  of  their  acceptance,  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  men.  The 
Secretary  for  War,  when  defending  his  Army  Corps  scheme,  had  declared,  with 
obvious  complacency,  that  he  had  got  his  men.  But  how  ? He  had  got  them 
at  the  expense  of  introducing  into  his  Army  a lot  of  wastrels,  who  were  not  only 
bad,  but  were  not  cheap— indeed,  what  with  their  disease  and  their  courts-martial, 
they  cost  more  than  good  men.  Was  it  economy  to  clothe  and  feed  men  who 
would  be  useless  in  war  ? Boys,  who  imposed  on  a singularly  credulous  medical 
officer  as  to  their  age,  illiterates  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  weaklings, 
and  last  and  worst  the  bad  ’uns — those  black  sheep  who  infected  the  flock  ? . . . 
He  denied  that  increased  efficiency  meant  spending  ir  ore  money.  There  were 
?5,ooo  men  at  least  in  the  Army  who  were  inefficient,  and  would  never  do  a 
hand’s  turn  for  us  in  time  of  war.  These  men  should  all  be  got  rid  of,  for  they 
cost  at  least  ^60  a year  each,  and  the  country  would  thus  save  over  i|  million. 
Many  of  our  disasters  in  the  late  war  were  due  to  the  presence  of  this  un- 
satisfactory element.  Those  paper  armies,  this  stage  army,  had  never  imposed 
on  our  potential  enemies  j it  did  not  impose  upon  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  : then  was  it  really  worth  while  keeping  it  up  merely  for  the  sake 
of  imposing  upon  the  poor  taxpayer  ? ” 
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II. 

This  was  a sergeant  of  foot ; a sergeant  of  cavalry  some  weeks 
after  said  the  very  same  thing,  and  with  more  of  instance  and  illustra- 
tion. After  an  identical  deliverance  on  the  short-service  system,  he 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  changes  that  have  come  over  the  Army.  He 
had  served  some  fifteen  years,  having  originally  enlisted  for  twelve 
years,  and  renewed  his  term  of  service,  which  he  was  now  inclined  to 
regret  having  done,  for  one  reason  (amongst  others)  which  I will 
mention  further  on.  He  said  it  was  a fact  that  the  Army  was  now 
sprinkled  with  a class  of  men,  intelligent  and  well-educated  (he  himself 
was  a well-educated  man),  who  were  induced  to  enlist  with  the  idea  of 
promotion  and  other  attractions,  and  who,  in  a very  short  time,  knew 
both  their  duties  and  the  Army  Regulations  far  better  than  their 
officers  did.  When  it  came  to  the  push,  the  officers  found  it  so,  and 
they  didn’t  like  it.  The  result  was  that  the  officers,  the  great  bulk  of 
whom  still  joined  the  Army  for  position  or  profit,  and  from  no  real 
love  of  the  profession , could  not  carry  out  discipline  as  they  ought  to 
do,  in  the  honest  straightforward  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in 
old  days ; and  to  make  up  for  it  they  really  carried  on  a system 
of  espionage,  if  not  of  terrorism,  and  were  prone,  in  an  underhand, 
secret,  and  dirty  way,  to  exercise  spite  and  indulge  themselves  in 
personal  grudges.  He  held  that  the  great  changes  in  the  matter  of 
commissions  and  promotions  had  not  operated  so  rapidly  or  with  such 
an  effect  as  to  counterbalance  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  ranks — men  of  his  class  alongside  men  of  the  very 
lowest  class — and  the  advanced  opinions  that  have  been  growing 
among  the  men  owing  to  short  enlistment  and  other  causes ; and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  alternate  petting  of  the  men  and  fussy 
disciplining  of  them,  they  were  very  rapidly  losing  the  old,  half-blind 
respect  for  authority  on  which  the  generals  of  the  old  school  so  much 
depended.  The  larger  class  had  ceased  to  be  mere  machines,  but 
were  not  yet  free  men.  Pace  Lord  Wolseley,  no  efficient  substitute 
for  this  had  yet  come  to  the  fore,  and  a spirit  of  republican  inde- 
p ndence  and  criticism  was  arising  which,  for  the  chief  officers, 
boded  no  good  unless  they  showed  more  of  insight  and  resource, 
and  less  of  caste  feeling  and  prejudice  than  they  do  at  present  The 
old  traditions  of  the  service,  as  regards  the  men,  had  really  gone 
under,  and  effective  new  ones  in  their  place  had  not  yet  come  into 
force  or  even  into  existence.  Things  were  in  that  kind  of  transition 
state  when  the  unexpected  might  happen.  The  worst  soldier, 
who  could  fawn  on  an  officer  for  his  own  ends,  got  the  favour  too 
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often  without  real  merit,  and  the  effect  we  may  judge.  “ There  was  an 
old  saying,  sir,  that  * The  worse  the  man,  the  better  the  soldier,’  but 
we  old  seasoned  men  disbelieve  in  that,  whoever  may  believe  in 
it ; because,  after  all,  the  sense  of  duty  comes  in,  and  without  that, 
discipline  in  my  idea  is  a helpless,  mechanical  sort  of  thing— no 
more— and  won’t  sustain  a soldier  through  a long  campaign,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  individual  acts  of  physical  force  and  courage. 

“ There  are  very  few  British  officers,”  he  went  on,  after  a pause  and 
reflective  pull  at  his  pipe, “ who  do  not  look  on  the  Army  still  merely  as 
a means  of  their  own  aggrandisement  or  enrichment : by  it  they  get 
such  place  as  they  wouldn’t  otherwise  do  in  society — they  get  so  much 
out  of  it,  or  hope  to  get  so  much,  in  the  shape  of  status,  kudos,  or  wealth. 
I am  sorry  to  say  so,  but  it  is  the  simple  fact ; and  that  is  where  the 
British  Army  is  weak,  and  recent  tinkering  to  mend  it  has  not  by  any 
means* got  rid  of  the  hole.  They  are  almost  all  bound  together  in  a 
league  of  jobbery  and  snobbery,  whereby  the  private  soldier  is 
injured  and  robbed  at  all  hands,  the  good  ones  most  thoroughly. 
The  contract  system,  sir,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  From  the  quarter- 
master to  the  colonel,  regimentally,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale — from 
the  deputy  quartermaster-general  to  the  commander-in-chief  at  the 
top  of  the  scale,  all  are  directly  or  indirectly  sharers  in  the  evil,  or 
unconfessed  supporters  of  it— wealth  made  by  contract  jobbery  and 
its  financial  friends.  Lord  Wolseley,  I see  from  a newspaper,  has 
recently  in  a Jubilee  essay  written  some  very  severe  things  about  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  views  of  the  soldier,  and  the  necessity  of 
harsh  discipline  for  him.  No  man  worth  his  salt  objects  to  discipline ; 
he  objects  to  incapacity,  red  tape,  and  absurd  regulations  applied  by 
men  who  don’t  know  their  business.  The  old  Duke’s  bark  was 
worse  than  his  bite.  With  the  soldiers,  as  was  always  seen  when  he 
came  into  close  contact  with  them  as  men,  he  was  considerate  if  he 
was  firm,  and  no  humbug  ; and  it  is  pretty  well  known  how  the  grand 
old  Duke  turned  his  back  upon  some  of  the  Rothschilds  wherever  he 
met  them,  for  their  share  in  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  British 
soldier  in  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere  (no  doubt,  a fact  that  weighed 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  magnanimously  sent  the  head  of  the 
family  to  the  House  of  Lords).  But  what  I,  as  a sergeant  in  the 
British  Army,  would  like  to  ask  Lord  Wolseley  is  this:  Is  he 
prepared  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  Duke  did  for  the 
interests  of  the  British  soldier,  and  openly  to  cut  the  financiers, 
however  high  in  rank,  and  the  contract  jobbers,  however  wealthy 
and  powerful  ? This  would  be  a good  complement  to  bold  and 
eloquent  talk.  I know  cases,  sir,  and  could  supply  you  with 
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hundreds  if  you  want  them,  where  inquiry  would  be  well,  but  it  would 
not  do  for  a sergeant  to  appear  in  it.  Why,  some  six  years  ago, 
the  quartermaster  of  the  — th  Dragoons  (I  think  it  was  the  — th  he 
said)  made  for  himself  an  enemy  who  was  powerful  enough  not  to  be 
afraid,  and  he  spoke  plainly  out.  The  quartermaster  bolted  at  the 
first  hint  of  inquiry ; and  the  contractor  was  so  cunning,  and  had 
taken  such  good  care  of  himself,  that  nothing  could  be  proved  and 
he  could  not  be  punished ; but  everybody  knew  quite  well  how  it 
was,  else  why  should  the  quartermaster  bolt  as  he  did  ? 

“ It  is  the  same  in  most  regiments,  and,  if  the  thing  were  looked  to 
as  it  ought  to  be,  such  changes  would  be  made  as  would  astonish 
most  people.  The  private  soldier  suffers  from  it — he  alone 
directly  and  really  suffers  from  it,  if  the  taxpayers  suffer  indirectly — 
in  bad  rations,  in  indifferent  drink,  and  sometimes  in  shoddy 
clothing,  and,  worse  than  all,  in  being  ill-managed,  ill-led,  and  ill- 
commanded.  I know  a case  in  which  a very  respectable  fellow,  a 
sergeant,  had  spoken  up  against  a quartermaster,  on  behoof  of  his 
men,  on  this  ground  alone,  with  the  result  that  he  was  some  time 
after,  and  on  the  merest  pretext,  sir,  accused  of  neglect  of  duty,  of 
encouraging  insubordination,  &c.,  and  lost  all  his  chance  of  promotion, 
for  trying  to  get  justice  for  his  men ; and  I myself  heard  the  whispers 
among  the  officers  that  he  was  a discontented,  insubordinate,  ill- 
conditioned  fellow,  whose  influence  was  calculated  to  produce 
discontent  among  the  men ; which  was  not  the  truth.  He  wanted 
to  remove  causes  of  discontent.  All  the  sergeant  had  done,  sir, 
was  to  try  and  secure  something  like  justice  for  his  men — mere 
fair  treatment — and  did  not  have  enough  regard  for  the  systematic 
swindling  league  of  the  British  Army. 

“ I hazard  the  assertion  that,  in  spite  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  eloquent 
and  effective  writing,  the  real  in  opposition  to  the  theoretical 
improvement  of  the  men  is  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  taken 
seriously  into  account.  As  for  jobbery,  the  cold-shoe  system  for 
the  cavalry  horses  is  enough.  (I  think  he  said  the  cold-shoe 
system.)  It  is  the  invention  of  a big  pot  in  the  Veterinary  Department 
who  managed  to  carry  most  of  the  vets,  with  him.  But  is  it  a 
benefit?  No,  sir,  the  cold-shoe  system  is  a failure,  and  it  is  not 
stuck  to,  I can  tell  you,  and  could  not  be  of  the  least  service,  save 
in  some  very  great  emergency.1  Contract,  sir,  contract  is  ruining 
the  British  Army:  it  is  demoralising  the  officers  of  all  grades,  till 
there  is  hardly  a spark  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  gentleman 
among  them;  and  as  for  the  men,  who  do  the  hard  work,  it  is 
1 I know  nothing  about  what  this  cold -shoe  system  is. — Civilian . 
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robbing  them  wholesale  and  day  by  day.  The  records  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  if  they  were  thoroughly  overhauled  by  a com- 
petent hand,  would  tell  this  tale  as  well  as  anything  else.  Corkscrew 
bayonets  and  jamming  cartridges  are  not  by  any  means  the  only 
shoddy  things  with  which  the  British  soldier  is  and  has  been  long 
supplied,  though  in  many  cases  they  are  less  easily  tested.  And 
yet  it  is  insubordination  of  the  rankest  kind  to  say  a word,  or  even 
to  look  dissatisfied. 

“ And  you  would  hardly  credit  it,  sir,  but  it  is  a truth,  a mournful 
truth,  that  so  frightfully  does  the  whole  thing  work  in  the  way  of 
alienating  men  and  officers,  that  instead  of  there  being  any  common 
feeling  or  kindly  respect  between  them,  as  there  is  in  the  French  and 
so  far  in  the  German  army,  for  example,  there  is  hidden  hatred ; and 
I can  tell  you,  horrible  thing  to  say  as  it  is,  that  all  the  officers  who 
have  fallen  in  recent  petty  wars  have  not  fallen  by  the  enemy’s  lead 
and  steel.  Why,  sir,  there  is  one  case  of  a corner  of  a square  turning 
right  round,  and  shooting  down  their  own  officers— -I  am  afraid,  not 
all  by  mistake  either.  Of  course,  you  don’t  hear  of  such  things — 
they  are  not  allowed  to  get  into  the  newspapers,  active  and  enter- 
prising as  special  correspondents  are  \ but  you  go  and  talk  quietly 
with  discharged  men  who  were  there,  till  you  gain  their  confidence, 
and  you’ll  find  that  I speak  the  truth.  I don’t  myself  believe  that 
there  are  better  men  in  the  world  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Army  ; but  you  can’t  make  an  undergrown,  soft-boned,  not  to  speak 
of  an  anaemic,  incapable  boy  into  a man  on  the  moment,  far  less  into 
a seasoned  soldier — not  to  speak  of  the  yet  more  worthless,  bloodless, 
undergrown  creatures  they  are  enlisting  and  passing  now.  You  can’t 
get  proper  discipline  when  your  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  many  of  them,  know  their  work  and  the  Army  Regulations  far 
better  than  a lot  of  their  officers,  who  go  dressing  and  dining  out 
and  dandifying  when  they  should  be  working  hard  at  learning  their 
profession.  (A  general  officer  has  since,  in  a practical  book,  boldly 
said  the  same  thing,  and  made  a special  point  of  it)  And  where, 
as  things  stand,  constant  and  uncalled-for  changes  and  instructions 
are  being  made  and  issued,  there  is  little  or  no  chance  that  in  this 
respect  it  will  ever  be  otherwise.  The  idea  now  is  to  indulge  and 
pet  the  soldier  in  theory,  while  still  harshly  on  all  sides  crushing 
him  down  in  practice.  I prefer  honest,  thoroughgoing  discipline 
from  top  to  bottom  myself,  sir  ; it  will  make  a better  Army,  and 
officers  and  men  will  better  understand  each  other,  and  if  they  do 
not  love,  they  will  at  least  respect  each  other.  The  progress  of 
invention  and  military  science  distinctly  proceeds  in  the  direction  of 
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lessening  the  chances  of  hand-to-hand  encounter,  where  individual 
pluck  might  tell.  That  alters  the  whole  thing  : science  and  initiative 
will  more  tell.  It  is  scientific  officering  that  is  at  all  points  wanted 
to  complement  steady  discipline  in  the  men.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  don’t  have  scientific  officering,  unless  in  the  rarest 
exceptions.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  boasting  recently  about 
British  victories.  But  what  have  they  really  been?  Massacres 
mostly  of  naked  savages ; and  I,  for  one,  though  I thoroughly  believe 
in  the  pluck  of  the  British  soldier,  for  I have  seen  it,  and  seeing  is 
believing — I,  for  one,  do  not  believe — in  spite,  mark  you,  of  the 
magnificent  and  expensive  staff,  which  is  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  that  of  Germany  and  costs  five  times  as  much — that  we  would 
have  the  slightest  chance  against  any  great  civilised  power ; and  a 
lot  of  us  poor  fellows  would  have  to  pay  with  our  limbs  and  lives 
the  penalty  for  stupid,  incapable  officers,  who  look  down  on  a man 
who  really  works  and  studies  and  tries  to  be  a soldier  as  well  as  a 
commissioned  officer,  just  as  has  been  the  case  before,  as  in  the 
Crimea,  and  as  at  Fort  Rooyah  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  in  double 
and  treble,  and  perhaps  tenfold,  the  numbers  of  any  former  time, 
if  not  even  more.  Want  of  love  for  the  profession,  fashion,  greed  of 
money  and  position  and  society,  and  power  of  society  women, 
contracts,  and  the  desire  to  serve  family  connections  at  any  cost,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  sir ; and  till  that  is  mended,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  the  British  Army  will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be ; and 
Lord  Wolseley  may  write  his  right  hand  off  and  his  right  eye  blind 
too,  and  it  will  do  no  real  good.  Nor  will  giving  more  irresponsi- 
bility to  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards,  as  proposed,  do  it 
either.  We  want  a man  like  Plimsoll  to  do  for  us  what  Plimsoll  did 
for  the  British  mercantile  sailors,  only  the  work  will  be  still  more 
hard,  as  to  beat  a Government  system  up  to  reform  itself  is  always 
more  difficult  than  to  move  a Government  by  legal  enactment  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  private  enterprises.  We  want  a man  who  will 
peg  away  unappalled  by  the  fear  of  Court  disfavour,  or  by  officialism 
and  its  hydra-headed  bands — who  will  not  be  frightened  by  scare-, 
crows,  nor  put  down  by  gold  lace  and  cocks’  feathers  and  glitter, 
but  who  will  devote  his  life  and  his  means — for  he  must  have  means 
or  he  needn’t  begin — to  this  cause,  and  will  go  through  with  it 
without  fear  and  without  favour.  Such  an  one,  will  not  miss  the 
meed  of  gratitude  from  the  British  soldier,  nor  honour  and  reverence 
from  posterity.  As  for  your  Goschens  and  Childerses  and  the  rest — 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  professed  politicians  and  official  party-men — 
they  are,  I greatly  fear,  too  deeply  involved  personally  as  investors, 
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speculators,  and  financiers  to  do  us  any  good  whatever.  We  trust  to 
broken  reeds  when  we  trust  to  them.  It  is  not  busybodyish  changes 
in  the  Regulations  that  we  need — half-and-half  attempts,  say,  to  do 
away  with  territorial  designations,  and  then  just  as  half-and-half 
restorations  of  them,  and  such  other  meddlesome  busybodyish 
humbug  as  that.  No,  no,  sir,  we  want  something  more  practical  and 
thorough  than  that  We  want,  as  an  instance,  for  one  thing,  very 
different  and  disinterested  courts  from  those  courts-martial  we  have 
at  present,  which  are  too  often  simply  made  the  means  of  organised 
injustice,  so  that  neither  a man’s  soul  nor  his  tongue  is  his  own, 
whatever  may  be  his  motive.  The  wisest  word  spoken  by  a private  or 
a non-commissioned  officer  for  improvement  and  reform,  even  in  the 
smallest  matter,  may  be  construed  into  insubordination  and  an  offence, 
and  bring  punishment  instead  of  credit. 

“ And  with  regard  to  the  sham  of  colonelcies  of  regiments,”  said 
my  cavalry  sergeant,  “ I undertake  to  conduct  you  or  any  other  man, 
within  twenty-four  hours  to  half-a-dozen  regiments  who  have  never 
seen  their  colonels,  and  would  not  know  them  if  they  saw  them.” 
This,  if  correct,  must  greatly  aid  the  esprit  de  corps  and  discipline  of 
the  British  Army  ! 

“ And  about  horses  for  the  Army,”  he  said,  after  a pause.  “ Why 
is  it  that  we  have  to  go  abroad  to  Canada  or  elsewhere  to  get  them, 
and  most  inferior  brutes  too  ? It  is  simply  because  the  British  farmers 
and  breeders  know  that  the  bribe  to  the  jobber  must  come  from  the 
price,  and  that,  for  them,  it  is  not  worth  going  into.  You  can  ask 
any  farmer  or  horse-breeder  you  please ; and  if  he  knows  anything  of  it, 
and  can  afford  to  be  honest,  he  will  tell  you  what  I say  is  the  truth.” 

I did  have  a chance,  within  a very  short  time  after,  of  putting  t^ie 
question  to  a large  yeoman  farmer  in  Essex,  and  his  reply,  though  I 
had  not  informed  him  of  my  previous  talks  with  soldiers,  was 
precisely  what  my  sergeant  said. 

But  British  farmery  and  breeding,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
private  soldier,  are  of  no  account  in  view  of  the  interests  of  the  Army 
horse-jobbers  ! “And  if  I did  breed  a lot  of  horses,”  said  my 
yeoman  friend,  “ your  inspector  or  agent  would  pick  and  choose  and 
reject,  just  in  the  way  that  suited  him  and  didn’t  suit  me ; so  I won’t 
go  into  breeding  horses  for  the  Army,  however  bad  the  times  may  be. 
I’d  grow  potatoes  rather.  I can  sell  them  fairly  and  honestly.” 

And  this  is  one  of  the  best  horse-breeders  in  North-East  Essex. 

I then  mentioned  to  my  sergeant  the  case  of  a young  Scotchman 
whom  I knew,  who  had  been  for  ten  years  in  a Highland  regiment 
and  who  had  got  his  stripes,  and  was  certainly  a brave,  hardy  fellow, 
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and  who,  disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  received  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan  (which  he,  too,  said  was  not  fit  for  beasts,  not  to  speak  of 
men),  was  now  making  efforts  to  get  transferred  to  the  Guards.  He 
had  experienced  great  difficulties  in  procuring  transfer  from  his 
colonel,  and  only  got  it  on  the  decided  intimation  that  if  he  (the 
colonel)  did  not  give  transfer,  he  should  not  have  him  (the  sergeant), 
as,  possessing  some  of  the  canny  characteristics  of  his  race,  he  had 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  himself  off.  If  he  had  not  had  this 
power  he  would  not  have  got  his  transfer.  The  colonel  of  the 
Guards  was  particularly  civil  to  the  young  fellow,  remarking  that  he 
would  take  the  shine  out  of  most  of  his  men  with  that  crowd  of 
medals  and  clasps,  to  which  the  Scotchman  remarked,  “ Oh,  I’ve 
only  put  them  on  for  to-day,  sir,  just  to  show  you  I’ve  been  in  it ; but 
I needn’t  mount  them  any  more,  if  you  have  me.” 

This  led  my  cavalry  sergeant  to  say  that  he  also  had  his  difficul- 
ties and  disappointments  in  this  way.  He  had,  nigh  two  years  ago, 
got  the  chance  of  an  appointment  to  a clerkship  on  the  staff,  with 
increased  pay  of  nearly  is.  a.  day,  regular  hours,  and  other  advantages. 
His  colonel  would  not  transfer  him,  simply  because  he  was  a good 
soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer  (surely  the  best  of  grounds  for 
a reward  of  the  kind  after  thirteen  years’  service),  and  held  out  hopes 
of  promotion  which  had  never  come.  “ And  that,”  said  my  cavalry 
sergeant,  “ is  one  of  my  reasons  for  w ishing  I had  taken  my  discharge 
at  the  end  of  my  twelve  years’  service ; for  sergeant  I am,  and  sergeant 
I am  now  likely  to  be,  for  I find  colonels  don’t  much  respect  promises 
made  to  men  in  such  circumstances.” 

III. 

I have  no  connection  with  the  Army,  and  no  means  of  testing  the 
truth  of  the  individual  details  here  given  ; but  the  most  important 
fact— the  temper  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men — is  certainly  as 
I say.  They  will  not  speak  in  this  manner  to  their  officers,  of  course, 
and  that  is  because  of  one  of  the  great  evils  in  the  British  Army — the 
want  of  any  common  interest  and  mutual  sympathy,  or  free  inter- 
change of  views,  between  officers  and  men.  Like  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
there  is  now  a great  gulf  fixed  between  them,  which  neither  can  pass 
over.  But  till  it  is  passed  over  somehow  there  won’t  be  a shadow  of  that 
true  esprit  de  corps  which  there  should  be.  And  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  nation  to  have  the  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
righted,  if  they  endure  such  wrongs  as  here  alleged,  and  are  the 
victims  of  organised  jobbery  and  swindling  all  round.  For,  after  all, 
the  facts  remain  : the  essential  part  of  an  army  is  the  rank  and  file. 
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A good  general  can  always  make  good  workable  officers  out  of  them, 
as  Napoleon  knew,  and  as  General  McBean,  General  Hector  Mac- 
donald, Major  Macleod,  Colonel  Haldane,  and  Colonel  Handyside, 
and  many  others  in  our  own  Army,  have  proved.  But  if  evils  of 
this  kind  exist,  I am  afraid  that  it  is  not  adding  princes  to  an  already 
over-numerous  and  expensive  staff  that  will  in  the  least  help  us. 
It  is  only  too  true  that  scientific  officers  are  our  great  want. 

IV. 

Comedy,  too,  sometimes  threw  its  shifting  light  across  the  more 
serious  discussions.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  just  as  the  train  was 
starting,  two  rather  dusty,  ill-clad,  wayworn  young  men  got  into  the 
carriage  and  took  seats  just  opposite  to  me — the  only  other  passenger 
in  the  compartment  being  a rather  grizzly,  iron-grey  sergeant  ot 
infantry,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  service.  I got  to  talk  with 
the  two  young  men,  through  being  able  to  supply  them  with  a bit  of 
baccy  and  a light  to  their  pipes  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  talk  they 
told  me  that,  being  out  of  work,  they  had  tramped  up  to  London 
from  a big  industrial  centre,  and,  having  failed  to  get  employment, 
they  had,  as  a last  resource,  enlisted  in  a cavalry  regiment,  the 
— th  Lancers,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  the  depot.  They 
were  quite  “ up  in  the  air  ” about  their  prospects,  as  though  now  the 
world  would  smile  upon  them.  A drink  before  they  had  started,  and 
the  good  pipe  of  tobacco  I had  supplied  them  with,  loosed  their 
tongues,  and  they  waxed  very  merry  indeed.  Just  in  the  midst  of  it 
the  grizzled  sergeant,  who  till  now  with  his  knife  had  been  cutting 
something  and  nibbling  it,  slipped  along  the  seat,  as  he  wiped  his 
mouth  with  a handkerchief  drawn  as  if  by  magic  down  his  sleeve,  and 
said,  with  a distinct  Scotch  accent,  “ And  so,  my  lads,  ye’re  in  for  the 
cawvalry,  are  ye  ? ” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  they  said,  “ we  are.” 

“ What  made  ye  go  for  that  rather  than  the  infantry  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Oh,”  said  the  more  talkative  of  the  two,  “ we  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  ride  than  march  on  foot  along  the  roads.” 

The  sergeant  laughed  a knowing  laugh,  and  knocked  on  his  boot- 
heel  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket. 
“ Ay,  ye  thocht  that,  did  ye  ?” 

“ Yes,  we  thought  that.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  sergeant,  now  puffing  away  in  full  go,  “ I’ve 

seen  a lot  o’  it,  and  d me  if  I’d  go  for  cawvalry  ’s  long  as  there 

was  what  you  would  ca’  a mairchin’  regiment” 

The  two  looked  like  animated  marks  of  interrogation,  front  view 
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first,  and  then  turning  towards  each  other.  “ Look,”  said  the  Scotch 
sergeant,  ‘‘I’ll  tell  ye  how  it  is.  Naturally  enough,  a greenhorn 
thinks  it’s  fine  to  ride  a horse  and  go  prancin’  light  as  air  along,  wi’ 
all  the  nurse- maids  lookin’  an’  admirin’.  That’s  one  side  o’t,  but, 
God,  there’s  anither  wey  o’  lookin’  at  it : ye  only  seem  to  ride  the 
horse,  it’s  the  horse  ’at  [that]  really  rides  you.” 

“ How’s  that  ? ” now  said  the  quieter  man,  grown  very  serious. 

“ Easy  explain’t,”  said  the  sergeant,  as  he  turned  to  get  rid  of 
something  from  his  mouth.  “ I’  the  infantry,  if  ye’ve  been  oot  for  a 
bit  exerceese  or  that,  an’  got  a’  dusty  or  weet,  when  ye  come  in  ye’ve 
nae  mair  to  dae  than  just  strip  and  clean  an’  dune  wi’t;  but,  Lord,  if 
ye  hae  a horse,  ye  maun  look  tae  him  first — ye  maun  rub  him  doon 
and  dry  him  and  comb  him  an’  currycomb  ’im,  an’  rub  up  your 
saddle  an’  bridle  afore  looking  tae  yersel’  ava.  An’  after  ye’ve  dune  a’ 
that,  round  comes  a young  officer  chap,  and  passes  his  hand  under  the 
horse’s  mane,  wi’  a white  glove  on;  and,  damme,  but  if  there’s  a speck 
on  the  white  glove,  ye’ve  just  got,  then  an’  there,  tae  begin ’t  a’  owre 
again.  In  the  cawvalry  the  horse  is  aye  on  your  hand  if  no  on  your 
heid : if  he  turns  ill  i’  the  nicht-time  ye’re  sent  for  to  attend  tae  him ; 
and  that  was  why  I tell’t  you  ’at  the  horse  rides  you,  an’  ye  dinna  ride 
the  horse.  I say  naething  aboot  the  ill-bred  brutes  frae  Canada  an* 
Russia  ’at  they  put  ye  on,  or  rather  ’at  they  put  on  you,  for  ye’ve  nae 
choice  there,  ye  see.  Ilka  man  to  his  ain  taste ; but,  God,  if  I was  to 
’list  noo,  I wadna  gae  into  the  cawvalry,  if  ony  o’  the  infantry  wad 
hae  me.” 

You  should  have  seen  the  look  that  came  over  the  faces  of  the 
two  as  they  glanced  at  each  other.  “ But  for  a’  that,”  said  the 
Scotchman,  “ a weel-behav’t,  careful,  hard-workin’  man  may  get  on 
fairly  ony  wey.  I dinna  deny  that.”  And  that  was  all  the  comfort 
they  could  get  out  of  him. 

V. 

In  another  case  a very  distraught  youth,  not  so  much  ill-clad  as  with 
clothes  big  and  ill-fitting,  took  seat  opposite  to  me.  I saw  that  he 
was  somewhat  exhausted,  and  had  been  walking  fast  to  catch  the 
train.  After  we  started  I said  to  him,  “ Don’t  you  smoke  ? ” (we  were 
in  a smoking  carriage).  “ Rather,”  he  replied,  “ but  I’m  a bit  down 
on  my  luck,  and  have  no  baccy.”  “ Fill  your  pipe,”  I said,  handing 
him  my  pouch.  He  did  this  very  dexterously,  and  was  soon  puffing 
a cloud,  and  a big  cloud  too. 

“ You  see,”  he  said,  “ you  have  done  me  a good  turn ; for  I have 
deserted  from  the  — th  at  Dover,  and  had  a fine  job  of  a roundabout 
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to  get  rid  of  my  regimentals  at  a friend’s  house.  He  gave  me  this 
old  suit,  and  when  he  asked  me  what  he  would  do  with  the  red  coat, 
etc.,  I said,  * Stuff  ’em  with  straw,  with  a turnip  for  a head,  and  bury 
’em,  and  if  you  like  put  over  the  spot  “ Here  lies  Tim  Gibbins,  late  of 
the  — th  Light  Infantry.”  ’ I then  tramped  to  Canterbury  and  enlisted 
in  the  Buffs.  They  gave  me  a pass  to  London  and  a pass  from 
London  on  by  this  line,  but  no  money  to  pay  my  fare  from  the  one 
station  to  the  other  ; and  I was  dead  beat  tramping  it,  and  no  wonder, 
when  all  I had  was  a halfpenny,  and  didn’t  know  the  way,  and  went 
long  roundabouts  too.  But  this  baccy  seems  both  like  food  and 
drink  as  well  as  smoke  to  me.” 

“ But  what  made  you  desert  ? ” 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ the  lieutenant  took  a dislike  to  me  and  put 
on  me,  and  I resolved  not  to  stand  it  any  more,  and  did  a bolt.” 

“ But  is  there  not  a risk  of  your  being  traced  and  punished  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  think  much  of  that ; they’ll  never  guess  at  me 
under  the  name  I’ve  taken  now,”  and  he  laughed  loudly  at  the 
thought  of  it. 

The  only  other  passenger  on  that  occasion  in  the  compartment 
was  a well-dressed  middle-aged  man,  who  all  the  time  had  been  closely 
reading  his  paper.  Now  he  came  on  alongside  of  me  and  looked  at 
the  young  fellow,  and  with  quite  a grave  expression  said,  “ My  man, 
the  next  time  you  desert  don’t  go  boasting  about  it  in  a railway 
carriage  unless  you’re  quite  sure  who’s  in  it.  I’m  the  quartermaster 
of  the  regiment  you’re  going  to.” 

You  should  have  seen  how  he  jumped,  as  a look  of  terror  over- 
spread his  face.  “ Oh,  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  quartermaster.  “ I 
heard  all  your  story— I can  listen  and  read  a paper  at  the  same  time. 
Sometimes  these  young  jackanapes  of  officers  do  put  it  hard  on  a 
man  if  he  has  offended  them,  or  if  they  think  so.  But  if  you’ll  behave 
yourself  with  us— and  I’ll  bear  you  in  mind,  and  look  after  you — it 
will  be  all  right ; and  even  if  they  should  afterwards  trace  and  claim 
you,  we’ll  make  some  excuse,  an’  keep  you,  don’t  you  see.  But  it 
all  depends  on  yourself.” 

And  when  we  got  to  our  destination  that  quartermaster  gave  the 
poor  fellow  a good  square  meal,  while  he  and  I discussed  a glass  of 
wine  together ; and  when  this  was  over  he  gave  the  lad  directions  how 
to  get  to  barracks  by  the  nearest  way,  saying  he  had  to  go  to  his 
house  first,  but  would  see  him  a few  hours  later  on.  I met  that 
quartermaster  afterwards,  and  asked  him  how  the  young  fellow  got 
on,  and  he  said  “ Very  well,”  and  added  that  he  would  turn  out  a 
capital  soldier.  a civilian. 
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“ TT  waxeth  old  as  doth  a garment,”  is  the  impressive  language 
X of  the  Book,  and  of  a truth  no  simile  could  half  as  well 
express  the  trend  of  all  terrestrial  matter.  Although  in  the  processes 
of  Nature  waste  products  are  unknown  quantities,  yet  in  her  every- 
day work  decay  stands  forward  in  startling  reality.  We  learn  of 
bygone  men  and  cities  wholly  by  the  waste  of  their  former 
magnificence,  and  of  the  well-nigh  oblivious  prehistoric  people 
by  merest  fragments,  which  a careful  science  fits  together  into  what 
is  regarded  as  a chronological  sequence.  Man,  in  these  days  of 
close  and  specialised  inquiry,  has  erected  the  vast  science  of  his 
species — anthropology,  to  give  it  its  proper  appellation — on  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  primitive  stones  found  in  the  ancient 
gravels  of  lost  or  disappearing  rivers. 

We  speak  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  geological  evidences — 
the  incomplete  nature  of  the  geological  record  is  a loophole  of  the 
science — as  though  its  imperfections  are  matters  for  surprise.  As  a 
point  of  truth  its  imperfections  almost  disappear  when  compared 
with  the  human  record — that  twisted,  blurred,  distorted,  and  ill- 
written  chronicle  in  which  every  observer  and  writer  of  history 
dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  unknown  to  others  of  his  kin. 
And  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  In  the  earlier  course 
Qf  geological  history,  work  was  done  on  a slow  and  enduring  scale, 
for  the  old  proverb  to  that  effect  finds  a full  confirmation  in  the 
processes  with  which  geological  reasoning  has  made  us  familiar. 
Although  Nature  has  been,  and  still  is,  unceasing  in  her  attacks 
on  the  continents  of  her  earlier  days,  her  monuments  are  so  vast 
that  long  aeons  of  erosion  have  frequently  failed  to  erase  the  whole 
evidences  of  a former  state  of  things.  With  man  she  holds  a different 
position.  Let  the  human  monument  be  never  so  mighty,  she  lays 
siege  to  it ; and  let  it  be  never  so  strong,  at  last  her  watchful  force? 
will  breach  the  walls.  They  may  seem  to  withstand  the  attacks  foi 
centuries,  and  become  a synonym  of  strength ; yet  the  days  of  its 
being  are  as  naught  in  comparison  with  the  times  that  have  witnessed 
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the  piling  up  of  rocks,  the  wearing  away  of  mountains,  the  recessions 
of  glaciers,  or  the  evolution  of  climates.  When,  therefore,  man  builds 
him  a house — be  it  castle  or  hovel — from  the  time  when  one  stone 
first  stands  upon  another  the  hand  of  Nature  is  turned  against  it, 
and  she  is  bent  on  the  desolation  of  the  place.  Sometimes  the 
well-nigh  complete  success  of  Nature’s  siege  is  seen  in  the  ruined 
house,  where  her  conquest  is  admitted  almost  without  question  ; the 
capitulation  has  been  complete,  for  man  has  left  his  stronghold  and 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  have  entered  into  occupation.  But  in  other 
cases,  where  the  siege  has  been  for  a shorter  period,  the  issue  hangs 
in  the  balance.  Nature  has  brought  her  forces  to  bear  on  the  walls, 
but  they  still  maintain  a semblance  of  resistance.  When  the  old 
tenant  leaves  the  house,  then  the  evidences  of  decay  become  more 
apparent,  and  if  no  new  tenant  appears,  and  that  speedily,  then  the 
place  is  on  the  road  to  become  a house  of  desertion.  Years 
pass  on  ; little  by  little  the  old  walls  are  less  able  to  withstand  the 
weather,  until  in  truth  it  is  seen  that  few  things  are  more  doleful 
than  the  house  of  desertion.  In  the  complete  ruin  there  is  rarely 
any  sense  of  desolation,  or  even  loneliness;  there  is  always  an 
instinctive  attempt  to  restore  the  lineaments  of  the  original  structure ; 
there  is  no  sense  of  death.  At  the  deserted  mansion,  where  the  roof 
still  lies  on  the  pale  bleached  walls,  and  the  shutters  move  noisily 
as  the  wind  sweeps  round  the  chilly  angles  of  the  structure,  there 
is  the  embodiment  of  desolation,  an  intense  heavy  loneliness.  There 
is  but  cold  comfort  in  the  sight  of  the  darkened  chimneys,  smoked 
by  the  vanished  fires. 

There  was  a house  of  desertion  in  Yeovil,  where  the  untouched 
dinner  lay  on  the  table  and  the  chairs  faced  each  other  in  gruesome 
emptiness.  The  dust  of  years  spread  a grey  mantle  around  the 
room,  and  a dismal  atmosphere  shrouded  the  lone  place.  The 
people  had  left  the  house  and  walked  out  into  mystery,  leaving  no 
shadow  of  their  going. 

So  it  is  with  the  Court  Lodge  at  Ightham.  The  drive  winds 
through  a dense  undergrowth  of  drooping  lilac,  elms  and  oaks 
dripping  with  the  heavy  rains  of  summer.  The  pools  thus  formed 
reflect  the  great  clouds  sailing  far  overhead,  and  one  seems,  in 
looking  down,  to  be  gazing  into  an  unutterable  depth.  The 
shadow  of  a dead  tree  seen  in  the  tiny  pool  seems  like  a great  black 
coral. 

On  the  drive  are  the  faint  marks  of  cart  wheels,  made  as  they 
brought  away  the  last  load  of  objects  disposed  of  at  the  sale ; the 
mosses  have  spread  themselves  over  the  wounds,  and  these  lingering 
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vestiges  ot  communication  with  the  outer  world  are  sinking  into 
oblivion.  The  utter  loneliness  of  neglected  handiwork  is  apparent ; 
and  if,  as  travellers  say,  the  clearings  in  primeval  forests  soon  return 
to  the  forest  state,  then  the  same  tendency  is  shown  when  man  for 
a little  time  disregards  the  place  of  his  abode.  Nature  cannot 
travel  in  a straight  road,  for  she  has  no  sympathy  with  the  con- 
ventionalisms with  which  man  surrounds  himself.  Left  to  herself 
she  strives  to  obscure  and  blot  out  utterly  the  carriage  drive  of  the 
lord  or  the  footpath  of  the  cottager.  It  is  only  by  unremitting  care 
that  the  brown  curving  drive  is  cleared  of  weeds ; it  is  only  by  the 
iron  of  the  cottager’s  boot  that  the  sinuous  footpath  retains  its 
definition.  An  Independent  preacher  once  tried  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Nature’s  sympathy  with  man  ; but  for  the  widening  of 
his  own  knowledge,  let  it  be  hoped  that  Matthew  Arnold’s  knife- 
edged  sarcasm  came  over  his  career. 

At  Court  Lodge  Nature’s  “ sympathy  ” with  man’s  cult  of  order 
receives  a shock.  On  the  lawn  the  grass  hangs  deep  in  rank 
unwieldy  patches,  or  lies  prostrate  as  thrown  down  by  the  last  rain- 
storm. Between  the  stones  the  thistle  stars  spring,  and  a faint  green 
mould  writes  in  no  uncertain  characters  the  neglect  and  loneliness 
of  the  place.  It  is  not  only  in  woods  and  forests  that  a man  may 
find  solitude. 

On  opening  the  little  wooden  door  cut  in  the  courtyard  gate,  the 
noise  of  the  latch  is  startling ; the  same  atmosphere  of  emptiness, 
the  old  appearance  of  neglect  and  indifference.  A clock  strikes 
somewhere  far  down  the  silent  rain-soaked  valley,  and  a roll  of 
thunder  creeps  over  the  tops  of  the  swelling  downs.  So  thick  is  the 
atmosphere  that  the  thunder  seems  to  flow  heavily  as  in  a viscous 
mass,  as  cooling  lava  might  flow  over  a ledge  of  rock.  The  birds 
seem  to  sing  only  from  the  distant  branches,  for  all  sounds  save 
the  scamper  of  rats  in  the  loft,  and  the  growl  of  the  dog,  have 
forsaken  the  house  neglected  by  man.  Out  on  the  rugged  lawn  the 
crescent  flower-beds  are  disappearing  under  the  grass,  and  the  trees 
are  returning  to  their  primal  condition.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Independent  preacher  would  receive  its  refutation  in  this  place. 
Man  in  this  spot  placed  his  finger  on  the  soil  with  the  edict  that 
here  order  should  reign  over  the  waste  and  profusion  of  Nature ; but 
Nature,  as  a foe  strong  in  deeds  but  sparing  in  words,  kept  silence. 
The  man  and  his  heirs  flourished  for  generations,  and  the  wild  hand 
was  kept  from  the  chosen  spot.  For  many  generations  she  waited, 
but  at  the  last  her  opportunity  came.  The  father  was  parted  from  his 
child,  and  the  associations  of  the  house  were  lacerated.  Sorrow  ate 
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into  the  soul  of  the  man,  and  at  length  his  empty  heart  could  no 
longer  support  itself ; for,  try  as  he  would  to  avoid  it,  all  things 
seemed  in  league  to  keep  her  absent  form  before  the  vision  of  his 
mind.  The  strength  of  a chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link  ; the  old 
thoughts  and  times  here  proved  the  weakest  link,  and  the  chain  of 
old  associations  was  broken.  I know  not  the  man,  not  even  his 
name,  but  in  the  sorrow  of  his  going  out  I pity  him.  Surely  a 
dolorous  lot  was  his  when  for  the  last  time  he  turned  and  looked 
behind  at  the  house ; when  for  the  last  time  the  well-known  corner 
disappeared  behind  the  lilacs  and  the  elms.  Now  came  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Nature  had  waited.  Little  by  little  she  asserted  her- 
self, first  pushing  out  a vanguard  over  the  well-kept  drive ; then  a 
great  buttercup  pushed  its  head  high  above  the  lawn;  spikes  of 
grass  like  the  spears  of  a tiny  army  swayed  defiantly  in  the  breeze 
above  the  green  velvet  and  a venturesome  dead-nettle  actually 
grew  in  the  soil  between  the  joints  of  the  doorstep.  The  leaves 
of  the  trees  as  they  fell  were  once  swept  and  carried  away  : now  they 
fall  as  they  will,  redden  and  decay,  unswept  and  ungarnered  save  by 
unkindly  winds. 

The  rain  as  it  falls  on  the  ground  has  thrown  the  soil  against  the 
low-set  windows,  and  they  are  studded  with  light-brown  patches 
of  mould ; even  here  Nature  is  trying  to  bury  and  obscure  the  work 
of  man. 

From  one  part  of  the  house  a mullioned  window  gives  a view 
through  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  trees  arch  over  at  the  top,  and  by 
half-closing  the  eyes  a little  imagination  transforms  the  foliage  into 
a hall  of  Lincoln  green.  Standing  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
avenue,  the  house  at  this  point  looks  not  unlike  some  monastic 
church— Winchester,  for  example,  where  the  mighty  fabric  ends  in  a 
long  rambling  Lady  Chapel ; but  this  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the  view 
towards  the  clear  north  light,  for  there  the  long  green  vaulted  roof  is 
backed  by  the  distant  high  chalk  downs.  Had  ever  cathedral  a 
window  like  this?  The  picture  of  the  ancient  glass  yields  its 
story  in  a few  minutes’  study.  At  the  best  it  consists  of  a few 
conventionalisms  which  by  constant  repetition  elsewhere  have 
become  wearisome.  Seen  for  the  first  time,  the  figures  have  a 
sense  of  art ; but  the  strange  clinging  drapery,  the  utterly  unhuman 
face,  and  the  burning  ascetic  eyes  soon  cease  to  appeal;  they 
are  always  so  evidently  drawings,  lay  figures,  not  living,  and  the 
hopeless  disregard  of  elementary  anatomical  details  causes  a sense 
of  extreme  dissatisfaction  and  a feeling  of  absent  proportion.  In 
the  windows  of  this  forest  cathedral  proportion  is  ever  present 
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the  constant  change  of  light,  those  momentary  subtle  atmospheric 
changes  are  truly  part  of  Nature’s  unceasing  glory. 

There  is  a mystic  cloud  of  age  lying  on  the  crest  of  the  downs, 
but  it  is  only  visible  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  know  the  history  of  old 
earth,  who  gleans  the  scattered  fragments  of  earth  lore.  There  was 
a time  when  these  downs  were  not;  but  those  days  were  very,  very 
ancient— almost,  indeed,  forgotten  ages  before  man  raised  his  earliest 
building.  Those  ancient  monuments  now  lying  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  slopes — the  remnants  of  the  sacred  stones  piled  up  by 
Neolithic  man— are  but  as  things  of  yesterday  to  the  ancient  gravels 
lying  on  the  downs,  perched  high  above  the  present  waters.  Earth 
seems  so  changeless,  her  framework  so  solid,  that  the  memory  of 
man  has  faded  away,  and  tradition  does  not  help  us  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  once — but  who  shall  say  how  long  ago  ? — a river  flowed 
over  those  elevated  gravels.  The  mind  of  man  has  failed  to  carry 
on  the  memory  of  those  early  times,  and  we  had  almost  lost  the  true 
relations  of  our  race  to  the  ancient  hills.  And  yet  not  quite  lost ; for 
there  lives  a man  who  had  the  sight  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  past 
times,  and  rescue  the  truly  ancient  relics  of  the  race.  There  are 
fragments  of  history  lying  on  those  downs,  but  science  had  not  seen 
them  and  tradition  had  utterly  forsaken  them ; but  a village  geologist, 
Harrison  of  Ightham,  first  pierced  the  shadows  and  brought  those 
fragments  to  the  view  of  inquiring  eyes.  They  link  us,  these 
ancient  stones,  to  the  olden  time  when  the  waters  ran  high  across 
the  river-courses  of  to-day,  and  when  the  grounds  of  this  lone  house 
were  buried  deep  below  the  living  rock.  Is  there  no  romance  in 
this  ? A whole  countryside  has  been  carried  away  since  these  little 
brown  stones  came  to  rest  on  what  are  now  the  tops  of  the  hills.  A 
little  book  was  published  not  long  ago,  called  “ The  Story  of  Lost 
England”;  it  costs  but  one  shilling,  and  contains  good  value  for 
the  outlay.  But  there  the  story  was  of  a lost  English  coast,  the 
agency  of  the  sea  alone  commanded  attention  ; but  if  the  story  is  to 
be  written  in  full,  the  greater  action  of  rains  and  rivers  must  be 
made  to  contribute.  It  is  to  them  we  must  go  for  a fuller,  deeper 
story  of  lost  England.  If  a man  would  thus  see  for  himself,  let  him 
go  to  the  crest  of  the  downs,  and  look  to  the  south  into  the  pleasant 
country  of  the  Weald.  He  will  see  ridge  after  ridge  fading  away 
into  the  distance,  the  valleys  flowing  with  grand  sweep  from  right  to 
left.  Let  him  think  of  those  valleys,  for  they  are  recent  when 
compared  with  the  gravel  on  which  he  stands.  Ages  before  they 
were  carved  a river  ran  from  south  to  north,  and  with  it  came  the 
flints  resting  on  the  crest  of  the  downs.  Rivers,  like  nations,  have 
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their  days,  and  as  the  nation  has  died,  so  has  the  river  : they  have 
found  the  body  of  the  Egyptian  in  the  ancient  tomb,  and  the  bones 
of  the  ancient  river  lie  bleaching  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Standing 
therefore  on  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  stream,  and  looking  towards 
the  place  of  its  former  course,  now  free  and  open  air,  the  story  of 
lost  England  is  seen  to  be  of  interest,  and  it  is  possible  to  grasp 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  geologist,  that  raker-together  of  lost 
worlds,  scans  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  thinks  of  the  rivers  that  have 
occupied  its  height. 

Such  is  the  outlook  from  the  window  of  this  forest  cathedral,  and 
the  man  who  appreciates  its  story  will  say  there  is  more  food 
for  thought  in  one  of  those  little  brown  stones  than  in  all  the 
cathedrals  of  England. 

If  a man  could  trace  out  the  course  of  human  progress,  he  would 
start  from  these  well-nigh  forgotten  gravels  of  the  hills,  for  in  them 
are  found  the  earliest  signs  of  man.  He  would  see  as  in  a picture 
the  crooked  path  of  things.  As  a stream  winds  over  a gently 
sloping  plain,  so  would  wind  the  course  of  man ; but  through  all 
would  run  the  thought  so  firmly  and  so  strangely  struck  at  this 
quiet  house — solitude  and  the  turning  to  decay  would  be  across  the 
canvas. 

The  world  as  a garment  waxeth  old  ; and  to  those  who  have  the 
eyes  to  see  it,  the  things  of  to-day  are  shaping  themselves  to  be  the 
mysteries  of  the  times  to  come.  We  stand  at  the  beginning  of  this 
progress  of  decay,  for  already  the  clock  in  the  turret  has  ceased  to 
mark  the  fleeting  of  the  hours.  Soon,  unless  man  looks  to  it,  the 
rains  and  winds  will  make  a way  within  the  house.  Slowly  the 
stones  will  fall  from  their  settings,  the  soil  will  throw  its  mantle 
around  them,  and  Earth  will  embrace  again  the  rock  once  wrested 
from  her  bosom. 


J.  RUSSELL  LARKBY. 


RANDOM  RELATIONS  OF 
BROWNING  TO  SHAKESPEARE. 


ANY  relations  between  Browning  and  Shakespeare  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  fortuitous.  One  sometimes  hears 
it  said  that  no  poets  have  put  so  much  thought  into  their  works  as 
Shakespeare  and  Browning  have  done  ; but  a very  little  reflection  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  great  a gulf  separates  thought  as  universal 
insight  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  from  thought  as  dialectic  subtlety 
in  the  case  of  Browning.  Browning  himself  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  this  chasm  when  he  wrote : 

A thousand  poets  pried  at  life 

And  only  one  amid  the  strife 

Rose^o  be  Shakespeare. — Christinas  Eve,  § 16. 

Were  the  relations  between  Browning  and  Shakespeare  other  than 
casual,  one  would  naturally  turn  to  Browning’s  dramatic  works  in 
order  to  discover  these  relations,  but  he  would  be  a bold  man  who 
is  ready  to  maintain  any  real  affinity  between  " Strafford  ” and 
Shakespeare’s  historical  plays,  or  between  “ The  Merchant  of 
Venice  ” and  “ Colombe’s  Birthday.” 

The  casual  relations  of  Browning  to  Shakespeare  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups:  (i)  direct  inspirations  as  to  subject-matter  from 
Shakespeare’s  works ; (2)  incidental  borrowings  or  coincidences  of 
phraseology  and  figures  of  speech  ; (3)  references  to  Shakespeare 
himself,  as  man  or  as  poet. 

In  *the  first  group  come  “ Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
came  ” and  “ Caliban  upon  Setebos.”  The  former  poem  is  the  last 
in  the  series  of  Dramatic  Romances.  It  is  a marvellous  tour  de  force , 
and  must  be  held  to  occupy  a very  high  place  amongst  Browning’s 
works.  The  words  which  form  the  title  of  the  poem  occur  at  the 
close  of  one  of  the  scenes  in  “ King  Lear,”  in  which  Edgar  is  feigning 
madness.  Standing  where  they  do,  the  words  of  Edgar’s  song  are 
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(and,  indeed,  intentionally  are)  almost  without  significance — one 
among  the  trifles  which  go  to  make  up  Edgar’s  simulated  madness  ; 
but  from  a single  line  of  Edgar’s  song  Browning  evolves  a prolonged 
phantasmagoria  of  horrors.  To  borrow  a simile  from  a sister  art, 
just  as  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  sometimes  makes  a line  from  some 
simple  chorale  the  basis  of  a great  fugue,  in  which  at  one  moment 
the  simple  melodic  fragment  may  be  heard  towering  dizzily  above 
the  contrapuntal  maze,  while  at  another  moment  it  may  be  heard 
grovelling  in  the  depths,  so  here  from  the  simple  line  of  ballad  poetry 
is  evolved  a bewildering  display  of  poetic  fancy,  in  which,  however, 
the  one  fundamental  theme — the  immanence  of  a great  crisis — is 
ever  present.  The  one  line  of  the  ballad  is  spun  out  into  a poem  of 
thirty-four  six-line  stanzas,  and  yet  the  single  idea  which  the  one 
line  contained  is  felt  to  dominate  the  whole.  By  no  means  the  least 
satisfactory  feature  in  the  poem  is  its  freedom  from  subjectivity  ; the 
poet  dwells  longer  on  the  dismal  sights  which  meet  the  eyes  of  the 
knight  during  his  advance  than  on  the  feelings  which  are  awakened 
by  these.  The  reader  is  fascinated  as  by  the  spell  of  a nightmare, 
and  only  on  second  thoughts  does  it  occur  to  him  that,  besides  being 
made  in  imagination  the  eye-witness  of  an  awe-inspiring  series  of 
events,  he  has  been  studying  the  psychology  of  fear  and  its  dissipa- 
tion by  a call  to  action.  The  poem  is  characterised  by  greater 
sanity  and  less  extravagance  of  fancy  than  the  tales  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe ; yet,  as  in  them,  an  ever-increasing  horror  dominates  the  whole, 
from  the  first  moment  when  the  “ hoary  cripple  with  malicious  eye  ” 
directs  the  knight  in  his  course,  to  the  climax  when  he  at  length  reaches 
the  Dark  Tower.  A poem  such  as  this  is  only  spoilt  by  quotation, 
and  must  be  read  in  its  entirety ; yet  a specimen  may  be  given. 

io 

So,  on  I went.  I think  I never  saw 

Such  starved  ignoble  nature  ; nothing  throve  : 

For  flowers — as  well  expect  a cedar  grove  ! 

But  cockle,  spurge,  according  to  their  law 
Might  propagate  their  kind,  with  none  to  awe, 

You’d  think  ; a burr  had  been  a treasure-trove. 

12 

If  there  pushed  any  ragged  thistle-stalk 

Above  its  mates,  the  head  was  chopped  ; the  bents 
Were  jealous  else.  What  made  those  holes  and  rents 
In  the  dock’s  harsh  swarth  leaves,  bruised  as  to  baulk 
Ail  hope  of  greenness  ? ’tis  a brute  must  walk 
Pashing  their  life  out,  with  a brute’s  intents. 
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13 

As  for  the  grass,  it  grew  as  scant  as  hair 

In  leprosy  ; thin  dry  blades  pricked  the  mud 
Which  underneath  looked  kneaded  up  with  blood. 

One  stiff  blind  horse,  his  every  bone  a-stare, 

Stood  stupefied,  however  he  came  there  : 

Thrust  out  past  service  from  the  devil’s  stud  ! 

3i 

What  in  the  midst  lay  but  the  Tower  itself? 

The  round  squat  turret,  blind  as  the  fool’s  heart, 

Built  of  brown  stone,  without  a counterpart 
In  the  whole  world.  The  tempest’s  mocking  elf 
Points  to  the  shipman  thus  the  unseen  shelf 
He  strikes  on,  only  when  the  timbers  start. 

34 

. . . And  yet 

Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I set, 

And  blew.  “ Chi/de  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came.” 

“Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came  ” may  well  be  looked 
upon  as  a permanent  enrichment  of  English  literature.  It  is  much 
less  satisfactory  to  turn  to  the  other  poem  in  which  Browning  has 
drawn  directly  upon  Shakespeare  for  subject-matter.  The  reader  of 
“ Caliban  upon  Setebos  ” immediately  becomes  conscious  of  the 
vast  difference  between  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Victorian  eras. 
The  fine  sense  of  childlike  wonder  which  pervades  “ The  Tempest  ” 
is  exchanged  in  Browning’s  poem  for  a questioning  analytic  spirit. 
In  “ The  Tempest  ” Caliban  excites  wonder  and  contempt  rather 
than  dislike.  Much  amusement  is  afforded  by  his  frolics  with  the 
drunken  sailors,  his  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Prospero,  and 
the  mishaps  into  which  he  and  his  companions  in  mischief  are 
thereby  led.  In  Browning’s  poem  Caliban  is  transformed  into  a 
being  who  is  concerned  with  problems  of  a metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical kind,  and  one  becomes  uncertain  whether  the  poet  is  explain- 
ing his  idea  of  the  religion  of  primitive  man,  or  is  becoming  as 
sarcastic  over  high  Calvinism  as  he  is  in  “Johannes  Agricola  in 
Meditation.”  The  motto  prefixed  to  the  poem  at  least  shows  that 
Browning  intended  to  administer  a rebuke  to  all  who  import  too 
much  anthropomorphism  into  their  religion.  It  consists  of  these 
words  from  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  fiftieth  psalm,  “Thou 
though  test  that  I was  altogether  such  a one  as  thyself.”  The  poem 
consists  of  a dramatic  monologue,  with  two  sotto  voce  passages — one 
at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end.  The  notion  of  arbitrary 
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caprice  dominates  the  whole  of  Caliban’s  theology : his  god  will 
treat  him , as  he  can  treat  the  beasts  of  Prospero’s  island.  The  one 
link,  indeed,  which  connects  the  Caliban  of  Browning  with  the 
Caliban  of  Shakespeare  is  the  extraordinary  familiarity  which  both 
display  with  regard  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  island.  Shake- 
speare, with  his  usual  indifference  to  strict  geographical  accuracy  in 
matters  of  detail,  has  given  the  island  a good  many  of  the  animals 
which  might  be  met  with  in  an  English  Midland  county.  Browning 
has  indicated  a more  extensive  range  of  birds  and  beasts ; but  the 
really  wonderful  feature  in  both  poets  is  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  Caliban  is  helped  in  his  thoughts  about  things  by  his  frequent 
references  to  the  habits  of  birds  and  beasts.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  comparing  the  opening  lines  of  “ The  Tempest,”  act  ii.  scene  2, 
with  numerous  passages  in  “ Caliban  upon  Setebos.” 

As  an  artistic  product,  “ Caliban  upon  Setebos  ” is  decidedly 
inferior  to  “ Childe  Roland.”  Browning  made  a very  bold  experi- 
ment in  substituting  the  third  person  for  the  first,  in  order  to  simulate 
the  thought  of  an  imperfectly  developed  self-consciousness ; but 
from  a purely  aesthetic  standpoint  the  device  seems  hardly  commend- 
able. Take,  for  example,  the  opening  lines  : 

’Will  sprawl,  now  that  the  heat  of  day  is  best, 

With  elbows  wide,  fists  clenched  to  prop  his  chin. 

And,  while  he  kicks  both  feet  in  the  cool  slush, 

And  feels  about  his  spine  small  eft-things  course, 

Run  in  and  out  each  arm,  and  make  hiir  laugh  : &c. 

The  character  and  extent  of  ^Browning’s  vocabulary  prove  him 
to  have  been  a diligent  student  of  all  periods  of  English  literature. 
In  the  notes  which  he  added  to  “ Paracelsus  ” he  shows  his  know- 
ledge of  Butler’s  “ Hudibras.”  No  one  can  suppose  that  so  enthu- 
siastic a Homeric  student  was  ignorant  of  Chapman’s  translations, 
and  therefore  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  some  fragments  of 
Shakespearean  phraseology  will  have  entered  Browning’s  poems. 
Thus,  in  “The  Ring  and  the  Book,”  the  poet  suddenly  transplants 
us  from  amidst  the  gloomy  squalor  of  the  supposed  intrigue  between 
Pompilia  and  Caponsacchi  to  the  bright  comedy  of  “ The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  ” by  the  introduction  of  the  naywords  “ mum  ” 
and  “budget”  which  are  there  used  by  Ann  Page  and  Slender. 
Again,  he  makes  the  selfish  paterfamilias,  Dominus  Hyacinthus  de 
Archangelis,  echo  in  his  “ Lambkins,  we  must  live  ” the  language  of 
Pistol  in  “ King  Henry  V.”  (act.  ii.  scene  1).  Browning’s  reference 
to  the  famous  bear,  Sackerson,  in  “ Ned  Bratts”  is  probably  another 
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reminiscence  of  the  conversations  of  Ann  Page  and  Slender  in  “ The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 

In  cases  in  which  the  coincidence  of  phraseology  is  limited  to  a 
single  word,  it  is  of  course  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  a reminiscence  ; but  sometimes  the  words  used  are  themselves 
so  uncommon  as  to  render  the  existence  of  a reminiscence  at  least 
probable.  Such  cases  cannot  at  any  rate  be  adduced  as  instances 
of  obscurity  in  Browning’s  vocabulary,  as  he  was  quite  entitled  to 
assume  that  his  readers  knew  their  Shakespeare.  Thus  “ the  rondure 
brave  ” in  “ The  Ring  and  the  Book  ” seems  to  imply  a recollection 
of  “ this  huge  rondure  ” in  Shakespeare’s  twenty-first  sonnet.  Again, 
when  Browning  wrote  the  passage  in  the  second  book  of  “ Sordello,” 
in  which,  after  using  the  rare  word  “ breese,”  he  was  at  pains  to  ex- 
plain that  it  meant  “ gad-fly,”  the  following  passages  may  quite  well 
have  been  in  his  thoughts  : “ The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the 
breese  than  by  the  tiger  ” (“  Troilus  and  Cressida,”  i.  3,  48) ; “ The 
breese  upon  her,  like  a cow  in  June  ” (“Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  iii. 
10,  14).  Much  more  certain  than  these  is  Browning’s  borrowing  of 
the  peculiar  expression  “ pride  of  place,”  which  occurs  in  the  omen 
in  “ Macbeth,”  ii.  4,  12  : 

On  Tuesday  last 

A falcon  towering  in  her  pride  of  place 
Was  by  a mousing  owl  hawk’d  at  and  killed. 

Here  “ place  ” is  a technical  term  of  falconry,  meaning  the  highest 
point  attained  by  the  bird  ere  she  begins  to  swoop  down  upon  her 
prey.  Browning  twice  borrows  the  expression  “ pride  of  place,”  and 
on  both  occasions  applies  it  to  a woman — to  Clara  de  Millefleurs  in 
“Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country,”  and  to  the  lady  in  “The  Inn 
Album,”  who  speaks  of  herself  as 

. • « Rent  away 

By  treason  from  my  rightful  pride  of  place. 

This  double  use  of  the  phrase  “ pride  of  place  ” is  one  proof  of 
Browning’s  interest  in  falconry.  That  Shakespeare’s  interest  in  the 
art  of  falconry  was  great  has  been  amply  proved  in  Madden’s 
“ Diary  of  Master  William  Silence  ” and  elsewhere.  Another  proof 
of  Browning’s  knowledge  of  falconry  is  to  be  found  in  his  frequent 
use  of  its  technical  terms  in  “The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,”  and 
when  he  wrote 

• • » The  air  of  a man  who  imps 
The  wing  of  the  hawk  that  shall  fetch  the  hemshaw, 
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he  may  well  have  had  in  mind  not  merely  the  well-known  passage 
in  “ Hamlet  ” (ii.  2,  397)  as  to  knowing  a hawk  from  a handsaw, 
but  also,  subconsciously,  the  metaphorical  use  of  “ imp  ” in  “ King 
Richard  II. 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country’s  broken  wing. 

The  two  mottoes  prefixed  to  “ Feristah’s  Fancies  ” form  a strong 
testimony  to  Browning’s  interest  in  Shakespeare,  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  plays  in  their  minutest  details.  The  first  of  these  refers  to 
Shakespeare  the  man  : “ His  genius  was  jocular,  but,  when  disposed, 
he  could  be  very  serious”  (Article  “Shakespeare,”  Jeremy  Collier’s 
“Historical”  &c.  Dictionary,  2nd  edition,  1701).  In  the  second, 
Browning  playfully  satirises  himself,  and  makes  a most  apt  quotation 
from  “King  Lear”  (Act  iii.,  scene  6) : “You,  sir,  I entertain  you 
for  one  of  my  Hundred ; only,  I do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your 
garments : you  will  say  they  are  Persian  : but  let  them  be  changed.” 
Here,  then,  Browning  has  a quiet  laugh  at  himself  on  account  of  the 
Persian  disguise  which  he  gives  to  his  own  philosophy  in  “Feristah’s 
Fancies.” 

The  consideration  of  these  mottoes  naturally  leads  on  to  the 
last  division  of  the  subject  set  down  for  treatment  in  this  article — 
references  to  Shakespeare  himself  as  man  or  as  poet  in  the  works 
of  Browning.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  Brown- 
ing had  a sincere  sympathy  with  genuine  Shakespearean  study.  In 
the  “Epilogue  to  Pacchiarotto,”  Browning  starts  with  a quotation 
from  Mrs.  Browning’s  “Wine  of  Cyprus”:  “The  poets  pour  us 
wine,”  and,  comparing  the  productions  of  various  poets  to  several 
kinds  of  wine,  proceeds  to  trounce  his  own  critics.  These  critics 
may  be  loud  in  their  praise  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  yet 
their  actual  knowledge  of  the  works  of  these  poets  may  be  small. 

For— see  your  cellarage  ! 

There  are  forty  barrels  with  Shakespeare’s  brand. 

Some  five  or  six  are  abroach  : the  rest 
Stand  spigoted,  fauceted.  Try  and  test 
What  yourselves  call  best  of  the  very  best ! 

How  comes  it  that  still  untouched  they  stand  ? 

Why  don’t  you  try  tap,  advance  a stage 
With  the  rest  in  cellarage  ? 

Here,  then,  is  a humorous  plea  for  a more  extended  and  diligent 
study  of  Shakespeare;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Browning  has  no 
sympathy  with  a too  close  analysis  of  Shakespeare’s  works  by 
sciolists.  It  is  Gigadibs,  the  shallow  journalist  in  “ Bishop 
Blougram’s  Apology,”  of  whom  the  bishop  says  that  he  believes  he 
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sees  two  points  in  Hamlet’s  soul,  unseized  by  the  Germans  yet, 
which  view  he’ll  print.  The  bishop,  by  the  way,  tries  to  make 
Shakespeare’s  conduct  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  a defence  of 
his  own  prudential  courses  : 

He  leaves  his  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces 
To  build  the  trimmest  house  in  Stratford  town, 

re-echoing,  of  course,  the  fine  idealistic  passage  in  “ The  Tempest." 

Browning  was  likewise  opposed  to  all  inquiries  having  for  their 
aim  the  deduction  of  Shakespeare’s  private  character  from  his 
sonnets  or  dramatic  works.  This  view  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in 
two  poems  in  the  “ Pacchiarotto  ” volume,  “ At  the  Mermaid,”  and 
“House.”  In  the  former  poem,  which  is  a dramatic  monologue 
of  Shakespeare  himself,  Browning  puts  into  the  poet’s  own  mouth 
the  view  that  his  writings  and  his  life  are  entirely  distinct,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  life  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  the  works  (see 
stanzas  iii.  iv.  and  v.).  At  the  same  time,  Browning  does  not 
entirely  escape  from  the  view  which  he  is  controverting.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  see  that  while  he  is  representing  Shakespeare’s  works  as  no 
key  to  his  life,  his  own  view  of  Shakespeare’s  character  is  by  no 
means  indefinite.  For  Browning,  the  real  Shakespeare  is  the  author 
of  “The  Tempest,”  “Cymbeline,”  and  “The  Winter’s  Tale.”  It 
is  only  from  this  Shakespeare  that  the  sentiment  of  the  following 
lines  could  appropriately  come  : 

I find  earth  not  grey  but  rosy, 

Heaven  not  grim  but  fair  of  hue. 

Do  I stoop  ? I pluck  a posy. 

Do  I stand  and  stare  ? All’s  blue. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  regard  the  optimism  here  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  as  necessarily  shallow ; and  the  result  here  attained  may 
be  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  a great  and  prolonged  mental  conflict 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  “ King  Lear  ” and  “ Hamlet.” 

In  “ House,”  Browning  is  equally  condemnatory  of  the  view  that 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  can  be  made  a key  to  his  life.  The  poet’s 
heart  is  not  to  be  like  a house,  the  interior  of  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze  by  an  earthquake.  The  following  lines 
express  the  taunt  of  the  poet’s  critics  and  his  answer,  with  its 
derisive  quotation  from  Wordsworth  regarding  Shakespeare  : 

Hoity  toity  ! A street  to  explore, 

Your  house  the  exception  ! “ With  this  same  key 

Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart”  once  more  ! 

Did  Shakespeare  ? If  so,  the  less  Shakespeare  he  ! 

vol.  ccxcix.  no.  2100.  S S 
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Many  laboured  explanations  of  the  Sonnets  do  not  express  the  truth 
regarding  them  nearly  so  well  as  this  verse  of  Browning.  If  the 
Sonnets  are  capable  of  the  private  interpretation  sometimes  given  to 
them,  Shakespeare  is  dethroned.  That  Browning  would  never  have 
accepted  such  a view  seems  implied  in  the  above  lines.  Elsewhere 
his  admiration  of  Shakespeare  is  unqualified,  and  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  the  Sonnet  which  he  wrote  for  the  “Show-Book”  of 
the  Shakespearean  Show  at  the  Albert  Hall,  in  May  1884,  held  on 
behalf  of  the  Hospital  for  Women,  in  the  Fulham  Road,  London. 

Shakespeare  ! — to  such  name’s  sounding,  what  succeeds 
Fitly  as  silence  ? Falter  forth  the  spell — 

Act  follows  word,  the  speaker  knows  full  well, 

Nor  tampers  with  its  magic  more  than  needs. 

Two  names  there  are  : That  which  the  Hebrew  reads 
With  his  soul  only  : if  from  lips  it  fell, 

Echo,  back  thundered  by  earth,  heaven,  and  hell, 

Would  own,  “ Thou  didst  create  us  ! ” Nought  impedes 
We  voice  the  other  name,  man’s  most  of  might, 

Awesomely,  lovingly : let  awe  and  love 
Mutely  await  their  working,  leave  to  sight 
All  of  the  issue  as — below — above — 

Shakespeare’s  creation  rises  : one  remove, 

Though  dread— this  finite  from  that  infinite. 


ALEX.  THOMSON, 
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AN  OLD  SUSSEX  FAMILY. 

IN  the  parish  of  Waldron,  in  Sussex,  stands  an  old  Jacobean  man- 
sion known  as  Tanners,  once  upon  a time  the  property  of  the 
Fuller  family.  They  claim  descent  from  John  Fuller,  or  Fulwer, 
citizen  of  London.  This  John  Fuller  was  probably  the  John  Fuller 
apprenticed  to  John  Locke,  1446,  whose  name  is  recorded  in  the 
Mercers  Company’s  records.  Like  many  of  the  Sussex  landed 
gentry,  the  Fullers  added  to  their  wealth  by  the  iron  trade,  and  made 
ordnance  for  the  Government.  Local  tradition  says  “They  were 
buried  in  iron  coffins,  and  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  the 
churchyard  of  Waldron  is  composed  of  ‘ Fuller’s  earth.’  ” The  name 
occurs  frequently  in  the  parish  registers  from  1564  to  the  present 
time.  From  1602  to  1617  the  manor  of  Tanners,  in  Waldron, 
belonged  to  the  Sackville  family,  Dukes  of  Dorset,  from  whom  the 
present  Earl  De  La  Warr  is  descended,  and  was  purchased  from  them 
by  Samuel  Fuller,  born  1589,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  family.  Over  the  front  door  of  the  mansion  are  engraved  his 
initials  “S.  F.”  One  wing  was  taken  down  about  1800,  but  the  pre- 
sent possessor,  Mr.  B.  E.  Hassell,  has  restored  the  house  to  its 
original  dimensions.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
a tanyard  which  once  stood  near. 

The  great-grandson  of  the  above  Samuel  Fuller,  Mr.  John  Fuller 
(born  1680,  died  1745),  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Fulke 
Rose,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  acquired  the  property  of  Rose  Hill,  in 
Brightling ; and  since  then  none  of  the  family  has  resided  at  Tanners. 
The  mansion,  with  the  rest  of  the  estates  in  Sussex,  was  sold  by  the  late 
Mr.  Owen  John  Augustus  Fuller,  who  died  in  1876.  He  was  twelfth 
in  descent  from  John  Fuller,  citizen  of  London. 

In  Berry’s  “ Sussex  Genealogies”  several  lines  of  different  branches 
of  the  family  are  given.  The  Fullers  of  Tanners  derived  from  the 
second  son  of  the  founder.  The  senior  branch,  descended  from  the 
eldest  son,  was  settled  at  Uckfield,  a parish  near  to  Waldron,  for 
three  generations,  and  thence  they  migrated  to  Tandridge,  in 
Surrey,  and  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Bostock,  through  the 
marriage  of  Richard  Fuller,  of  Uckfield,  with  Catherine,  daughter  and 
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co-heiress  of  Robert  Bostock,  of  Mobberley,  in  Cheshire.  Their  oldest 
monumental  record  in  Uckfield  church  is  a black  marble  slab  inlaid 
with  brass.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a shield  with  the  Fuller  coat  of 
arms.  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : “ Heare  lieth  the  bodie  of 
John  Fuller,  gent,  late  of  Uckfield,  who  deceased  the  6th  daye  of 
April,  anno  1610,  being  of  age  . . . yeares,  and  have  given  to  the 
poore  of  the  parish  of  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  x shillings  a yeare  for 
ever ; to  the  poore  of  the  parish  of  Isfield,  in  Sussex,  x shillings  a 
yeare  for  ever;  and  to  the  poore  of  the  parish  of  Uckfield,  in  Sussex, 
x shillings  a yeare  for  ever.”  On  another  plate  are  verses  11,12,  and  1 3 
of  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  of  S.  John,  and  then  the  following  lines  : 

Now  I am  dead  and  lay’d  in  grave, 

And  that  my  bones  are  rotten, 

By  this  shall  I remembered  be, 

Or  else  I am  forgotten. 

These  lines  occur  also  on  an  oak  panel  in  the  manor  house  of 
Crittenden,  in  Cowden,  Kent,  once  the  seat  of  a branch  of  the 
Tichborne  family,  who  also  were  ironmasters. 

In  Berry’s  “ Genealogy  ” the  name  of  Samuel  Fuller,  builder  of 
Tanners,  appears  alone,  as  son  of  John  Fuller;  but  from  an  examina- 
tion of  Waldron  parish  registers  I made,  and  from  information 
obtained  from  his  father’s  will,  proved  at  Lewes,  1615,  it  is  clear  that 
he  had  several  brothers  and  sisters.  One  was  Joseph,  baptised  March 
22,  1599,  the  ancestor,  I believe,  of  the  Fullers  of  East  Hoathly, 
in  Sussex,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  diary  of  Thomas 
Turner,  “the  Sussex  Pepys.”  Turner  was  a general  shopkeeper  or 
mercer  at  East  Hoathly,  and  also  for  some  years  a schoolmaster.  He 
was  born  at  Groombridge,  in  1728.  His  diary  gives  a perfect  con- 
temporary picture  of  the  social  conditions  of  an  English  village  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Two  extracts  from  it  must  suf- 
fice : Feb.  2, 1 75  7-—“  We  supped  at  Mr.  Fuller’s,  and  spent  the  evening 
with  a great  deal  of  mirth  till  between  one  and  two.  Thomas  Fuller 
brought  my  wife  home  upon  his  back.  I cannot  say  I came  home 
sober,  though  I was  far  from  being  bad  company.  I think  we  spent 
the  evening  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure.”  Wednesday,  Feb.  22 — 
“About  four  p.m.  I walked  down  to  ‘ Whyly.’  We  played  bragg  the 
first  part  of  the  even.  After  ten  we  went  to  supper  on  four  boiled 
chicken,  four  boiled  ducks,  minced  veal,  sausages,  cold  roast  goose, 
chicken  pasty,  and  ham.  Our  company  Mr . and  Mrs.  Porter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coates,  Mrs.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mr.  Piper  and  wife,  Joseph 
Fuller  and  wife,  Tho.  Fuller  and  wife,  Dame  Durrant,  myself  and  wife, 
and  Mr.  French’s  party.  After  supper  our  behaviour  was  far  from  that 
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of  serious  harmless  mirth  ; it  was  downright  obstreperious,  mixed  with 
a great  deal  of  folly  and  stupidity.  Our  diversion  was  dancing  or  jump- 
ing about,  without  a violin  or  any  musick,  singing  of  foolish  healths, 
and  drinking  all  the  time  as  fast  as  it  could  be  well  poured  down  ; and 
the  parson  of  the  parish  was  one  among  the  mixed  multitude. 
About  three  o’clock,  finding  myself  to  have  had  as  much  liquor  as 
would  do  me  good,  I slipt  away  unobserved,  leaving  my  wife  to  make 
my  excuse.  Though  I was  very  far  from  sober,  I came  home,  thank 
God,  very  safe  and  well,  without  even  tumbling.  Mr.  French’s  ser- 
vant brought  my  wife  home  at  ten  minutes  past  five.” 

Mr.  Turner  claimed  descent  from  the  Turners  of  Tablehurst,  in 
East  Grinstead,  a gentry  family.  The  parson  referred  to  was  the 
Rev.  Richard  Porter,  M.  A.,  inducted  to  the  rectory  of  East  Hoathly 
in  1742.  Mr.  French  was  the  host,  and  of  a branch  of  the  family  of 
French  of  The  Streame,  in  Chiddingly. 

To  return  to  Samuel  Fuller,  the  builder  of  Tanners.  He  married 
Joan,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  French,  of  The  Streame,  who  also 
was  an  ironmaster.  Samuel  Fuller  died  in  1653,  but  I was  unable  to 
find  the  register  of  his  burial  at  Waldron.  Horsfield,  however,  in  his 
“History  of  Sussex ’’mentions  a slab  within  the  communion  rails,  bear- 
ing the  following  mutilated  inscription  : — 

“ . . . . interred  the  . . . ains  of  Sammevel  Fuller  ....  ers, 
who  deceased  a . . , Feb.,  anno  1653.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  “ ers  ” the  termination  of  the  word  “ Tanners.” 
I failed  to  discover  this  slab  when  I visited  Waldron  church,  and  fear 
it  must  have  disappeared,  probably  with  other  interesting  memorials 
of  the  past,  when  the  church  was  restored  in  the  late  rector’s  time. 
Berry  describes  this  Samuel  Fuller  as  captain,  probably  of  the 
Trained  Bands.  His  son,  Captain  John  Fuller  (bom  1617,  died 
1679),  married  Ann,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Nutt,  Rector  of 
Berwick,  and  of  Mays,  in  Selmeston,  Sussex. 

Sir  Thomas  Nutt  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rector  of  Berwick,  and 
was  baptised  there,  1623.  His  sister,  as  aforesaid,  married  Captain 
John  Fuller,  of  Tanners,  and  he  left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses, 
Philadelphia,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  of  Horeham,  from 
whom  the  present  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  of  Lullingstone  Castle, 
Kent,  is  descended ; and  Catherine,  who  married  Anthony,  son  of 
Sir  John  Bramston,  of  Essex. 

John  Fuller,  second  son  of  John  Fuller,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Nutt,  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Samuel,  who  died  s.p.  This  John  Fuller  was  Major  of  the 
Trained  Bands,  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fowle,  of 
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London  In  a paper  in  the  “Sussex  Archaeological  Society’s  Journal,” 
vol.  9,  p.  33,  by  Mark  Antony  Lower,  entitled  “ Notices  of  the 
family  of  Miller,  of  Burghill  and  Winkinghurst,”  reference  is  made 
to  this  lady.  There  was  a public  disputation  in  the  parish  church  of 
Waldron  between  one  Matthew  Caffin  and  the  minister  of  the  said 
parish  on  the  point  of  infant  baptism.  It  issued  in  the  conviction 
of  Mrs.  Fuller  and  one  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  a gentleman  who  was  an 
able  practitioner  in  the  law,  and  soon  after  they  were  both  baptised 
on  the  profession  of  their  faith. 

Mrs.  Fuller  was  mother  of  John  Fuller,  Esq.,  afterwards  represen- 
tative of  the  county  of  Sussex  in  the  last  parliament  of  Queen  Anne. 
This  was  the  John  Fuller  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Jamaica.  His  monument  is  in  Waldron  church,  and  the 
inscription  records,  besides  his  own  death — August  4,  1744,  aged 
66,  and  his  wife’s,  February  18,  1727,  aged  46 — the  death  of  his 
father,  Major  John  Fuller,  October  22,  1722,  aged  70.  A wreath 
of  roses,  referring  to  the  surname  Rose,  surrounds  the  family  arms. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  second  son  of  John  Fuller  by  Elizabeth 
Rose,  and  we  find  Rose  Fuller  succeeding  to  the  estates  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  s.p .,  in  1755.  Through  the  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Fulke  Rose,  the  family  acquired  extensive 
estates  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  In  the  marriage  licences  at  the 
Faculty  Office  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  London,  is  the 
following:  July  19,  1703 — “John  Fuller,  Junr.,  of  Waldron,  Co. 
Sussex,  Esq.,  bachr.,  23,  and  Elizabeth  Rose,  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  Middx.,  Spr.  22,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sloan,  wife  of  Dr.  Sloan, 

who  consents  at  St.  Giles  afsd.,  or ” Another  licence— May  9, 

1695 — throws  light  on  this.  “ Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  of  Physic,  of  St.  Giles 
in  the  Fields,  Middx.,  bachr.,  30,  and  Elizabeth  Rose,  of  St.  James 
in  the  Fields,  Middx.,  widow,  at  St.  James,  or ” 

When  Elizabeth  Rose  married  John  Fuller,  her  father,  Fulke 
Rose,  was  dead,  and  her  mother  had  married  Sir  Hans  Sloarie.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Sloane  was  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Langley, 
Alderman  of  London,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Richard  Middleton,  also  Alderman  of  London.  She  died  September 
27th,  1724,  and  was  buried  at  Chelsea,  having  had  issue  Hans  and 
Mary,  who  died  infants ; Sarah,  married  to  George  Stanley,  of 
Poultons,  Co.  Hants,  Esq. ; and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Charles,  Lord 
Cadogan.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , vol.  80,  p.  206,  is  a 
letter  to  the  Editor,  signed  “ J.  B.,”  which  further  records  the  mar- 
riage of  William  Sloane,  nephew  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Fuller,  M.P.  for  Sussex,  by  Elizabeth  Rose.  But 
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the  Sloanes  and  the  Fullers  were  still  further  connected.  John 
Fuller,  the  M.P.,  and  Elizabeth,  nee  Rose,  had  a son  Stephen,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  whose  daughter  married  Hans 
Sloane ; probably  son  of  William  Sloane,  by  Elizabeth  Fuller.  The 
M.P.  named  one  of  his  sons  Hans  after  the  celebrated  doctor  and 
co-founder  of  the  British  Museum.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  scientific 
adviser  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1687, 
and  from  this  fact,  and  the  residence  of  Stephen  Fuller  in  the  parish 
adjoining  that  in  which  Sir  Hans  lived,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  often  the 
two  families  must  have  come  in  contact. 

Rose  Fuller  in  his  will,  proved  at  London,  1777,  refers  to  his 
Jamaica  property.  From  a clause  in  the  will  I gather  that  he  was  a 
“ Doctor  in  Physick  ” and  married  Ithamar,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Richard  May,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  said  island ; but 
country  gossip  will  have  it  that  he  married  a beautiful  mulatto 
woman.  She  was  buried  at  St.  Catherine,  22nd  April,  1738, 
aged  27. 

Rose  Fuller  also  mentions  in  his  will  Rose  Herring  May,  Esq., 
the  nephew  of  his  wife,  and  William  May,  Clerk,  Rector  of  the  parish 
of  Kingston,  in  Jamaica.  He  bequeaths  his  slaves  as  he  does  his  cattle, 
but  there  is  every  evidence  that  he  was  a kind  master  to  them.  To 
quote  from  the  will : “I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Mary  Johnson  Rose,  a 
free  mulatto  woman  resident  in  the  said  island  of  Jamaica,  and  formerly 
my  housekeeper,  to  whose  care  and  attention  under  God  I conceive  my 
life  has  more  than  once  been  preserved  in  several  dangerous  illnesses 
I had  in  Jamaica,  and  to  her  assigns  for  and  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life  one  annuity  of  clear  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  Jamaica  currency.”  He  also  gives  her  for  life  “ the  labour, 
use  and  benefit  of  any  six  of  my  female  slaves,”  and  “ the  future  issue, 
offspring  and  increase  of  such  female  slaves.”  He  also  leaves  an 
annuity  to  another  female  “ slave  named  Mary  Rose  or  Mary  Fuller, 
the  daughter  of  a negro  slave  named  Ann  or  Nancy  or  some  such 
name,  belonging  to  George  Ellis,  Esq.” 

The  slaves  at  their  baptism  evidently  chose  the  names  of  their 
masters.  Thus  his  waiting  man,  “ a free  negro  man  called  Johnny,  and 
since  his  baptism  John  Fuller,”  and  his  coachman  Caesar,  “ otherwise 
Thomas  Mill,”  get  an  annuity  of  ;£io.  He  manumits  and  makes 
free  his  negro  man-servant  named  William,  alias  Carpenter,  and  his 
mulatto  woman  slave  Ann,  alias  Nancy  Harris. 

Rose  Fuller,  Esq.,  was  M.P.  for  Rye  in  Sussex,  and  also  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Oxney,  in  Kent.  By  a marriage  settlement  he  gave  the 
manor  to  his  nephew,  John  Fuller,  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Thomas, 
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merchant,  of  London.  Following  directions  in  his  will,  his  body  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Waldron  church,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  John  Fuller,  the  only  son  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Fuller,  Rector  of  South  Stoneham,  in  Sussex.  This  was  the  notorious 
Sheriff  and  M.P.  of  Sussex.  He  died  s.p.  in  1833.  There  is  an 
account  of  him  in  Lower’s  “Worthies  of  Sussex.”  Besides  the 
Brightling  estate  he  inherited  an  estate  called  Park  Gate,  in  Catsfield, 
Sussex,  from  an  uncle.  His  father,  the  Rector  of  South  Stoneham, 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fuller,  of  Catsfield,  in  which 
place  a branch  of  the  family  had  long  been  settled.  He  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  county  in  1801, 1802,  and  1806.  On  May  30, 
1808,  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
small-pox  ( Gentlemans  Magazine , vol.  78,  p.  731);  and  a con- 
temporary of  his,  and  with  little  doubt  a distant  relative,  Mr.  John 
Fuller,  bom  1785,  of  East  Hoathly  and  Waldron,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  inoculated,  and  then  volunteered  to  nurse  the  patients  in 
the  pest  house  at  Lewes  during  a serious  epidemic  there.  In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine , vol.  80,  p.  363 — February  12,  1810— it  is 
recorded  that  “ Mr.  Fuller,  member  for  Sussex,  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  into  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  addressing 
himself  to  the  Chair  in  terms  irregular.”  It  is  said  that  “ he  swore 
at  the  Speaker.”  It  arose  on  the  question  of  slave  emancipation, 
and  he  anticipated  in  consequence  a great  depreciation  of  his  pro- 
perty in  Jamaica.  A story  is  still  current  at  Lewes  that  it  was  not 
his  original  intention  to  stand  for  the  county  in  1806,  but  his  political 
opponents  brought  two  slaves  from  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  them  manacled  on  the  hustings.  This  was  too  much  for 
“ Honest  Jack  Fuller,”  as  he  was  proverbially  known.  “ I could 
stand  anything,”  he  said,  “ but  those  two  — niggers.”  So  he  was 
agaui  nominated,  and  was  returned  by  a big  majority. 

The  account  of  him  in  Lower’s  “ Worthies  of  Sussex  ” was  written 
by  one  who  knew  him,  who  says  : “ In  the  county  and  among  his 
friends  and  tenants  he  was  very  popular.  He  had  a commanding 
presence,  a loud  sonorous  voice,  and  was  one  of  our  last  county 
people  who  wore  the  pig  tail  and  hair  powder.”  This  latter  state- 
ment, however,  is  disputed  in  Sussex.  <{  He  lived  in  considerable 
state,  and  never  moved  from  Rose  Hill  without  four  well-appointed 
horses  to  the  large  family  coach.”  This  was  necessary,  not  alone  for 
reasons  of  display,  but  because  of  the  bad  state  of  the  Sussex  roads. 
The  natives  of  the  county  are  said  to  have  long  arms  and  legs, 
because  they  got  stuck  so  often  in  the  mud  when  boys,  and  had  to  be 
lugged  out  by  main  force,  whereby  their  limbs  were  stretched.  Mr. 
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John  Fuller  gave  during  his  lifetime  ^10,000  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  founded  two  professorships,  which  he 
requested  the  governors  to  name  “the  Fullerian  Professorships.” 
The  first  of  these  professors  was  the  great  Faraday.  To  John  Fuller 
Sussex  owes  the  preservation  of  Bodiam  Castle.  He  was  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Turner,  who  painted  three  of  his  pictures  at  Rose  Hill. 
He  was  buried  at  Brightling,  under  a pyramidal  mausoleum  which  he 
had  himself  erected,  and  now  known  as  the  Brightling  Needle.  Local 
tradition  says  “ he  was  buried  head  downwards.” 

A cousin  of  the  Sheriff,  Mr.  John  Tray  ton  Fuller,  married  Ann, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Eliott,  created  Lord  Heathfield,  the  gallant 
defender  for  three  years  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  1779-1783, 
during  the  war  with  Spain  and  France.  General  Eliott  married  in 
1748  Anne  Pollexfen,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Bart.,  of 
Buckland,  Co.  Devon,  and  eventually  heiress  to  her  father.  Their 
son,  the  second  Lord  Heathfield,  died  January  26,  1813,  in  Hill 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  without  issue ; 1 and,  his  Lordship’s  only 
brother  having  died  young,  the  title,  being  limited  to  heirs  male, 
became  extinct ; but  his  estates  devolved  on  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Trayton  Fuller,  who  assumed  the  additional  surnames  of  Eliott  and 
Drake,  and  was  created  a baronet  in  1821.  He  was  a field  officer  in 
the  army,  and  served  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsular  War 
( vide  Dod,  1855).  He  died  s.p.  1870,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  the  present  baronet,  Sir  Francis  George  Augustus  Fuller- 
Eliott-Drake,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  A.  M. 
Douglas,  third  baronet.  The  family  arms  are  quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
sable,  a fesse  wavy  between  two  estoiles  argent — Drake ; 2nd,  on  a bend 
or  a baton  azure,  on  a chief  the  arms  of  Gibraltar,  viz. : azure,  between 
two  pillars  a castle  argent,  from  the  gate  a golden  key  pendant,  sub-in- 
scribed “Plus  Ultra” ; 3rd,  argent,  three  barrulets  and  a canton  gules — 
Fuller.  The  barrulets  or  bars  in  the  Fuller  arms  are  supposed  in 
Sussex  by  some  to  refer  to  the  many  bars  of  iron  forged  by  the 
family ; but  the  shield  is  a common  heraldic  form,  and  was  borne  by 
the  Fullers  of  Thatcham,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  their  roll  of  arms  carries  them  back  to  Geraldus  de  Fulwer— 
temp.  William  the  Conqueror,  by  an  illustrious  descent ; but  I think 
a great  part  of  it  is  fictitious,  and  an  illustration  of  the  spurious 
descents  faked  up  by  the  Elizabethan  heralds.  “Honest  Jack 
Fuller,”  however,  chose  for  his  motto  “ Carbone  et  forcipibus.” 

1 “ His  Lordship’s  remains  were  removed  on  February  2,  in  a hearse  and  six, 
on  their  way  to  the  family  mausoleum,  Buckland  Abbey,  Devon.” — Gentle- 
man's Magazine , 1813. 
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One  member  of  this  family,  descended  from  a junior  branch,  is 
included  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ” — Thomas  Fuller, 
born  1654,  died  1734,  a distinguished  physician  of  Sevenoaks.  The 
article  states  that  he  was  born  at  Rose  Hill,  a country  house  in  the 
parish  of  Brightling,  Sussex,  24th  June,  1654,  and  that  his  family  had 
been  for  some  time  seated  there.  But  this,  I fear,  is  an  error,  for 
the  family,  as  I have  shown,  had  not  acquired  this  property  at  this 
date.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Fuller,  of  Hellingly,  Co.  Sussex, 
by  his  third  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund  Calverley,  also  of 
Hellingly.  His  grandfather,  Richard  Fuller,  was  of  the  same  parish, 
and  probably  he  was  born  there.  He  published  many  medical  works, 
and  three  collections  of  Precepts,  the  first  entitled  : “ Introductio  ad 
Prudentiam,  or  Directions,  Counsels  and  Cautions,  tending  to  Pru- 
dent Management  of  Affairs  in  Common  Life  ”(2  vols.,  1727).  It 
includes  3152  precepts  for  the  guidance  through  life  of  his  son  John. 

This  boy  was  born  February  12th,  1709,  so  would  have  been  of  an 
age  to  benefit  by  his  father’s  sage  instructions ; but  of  his  subsequent 
career  history  teileth  not,  for  Berry’s  pedigree  of  the  family  in  his 
Sussex  collections  breaks  off  suddenly  here,  and  the  learned  doctor’s 
descendants,  if  any,  have  not,  so  far  as  I know,  been  traced. 

His  demise  was  prematurely  announced  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine , vol.  1,  p.  83,  February  io,  1731.  “Death — Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller,  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  author  of  several  useful  books  both  in 
physick  and  morality.  He  was  a gentle  man,  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  kind  to  the  poor.”  On  page  109,  same  volume,  March, 
1731,  this  is  contradicted  thus:  “We  have  been  assured  from 
Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  an  eminent  physician, 
is  since  come  to  life  again.”  Finally  his  death  is  recorded,  vol.  iv., 
p.  512,  September  17,  1734 — “Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  the 
* Medicina  Gymnastica,’  ‘ Treatise  of  the  Small  Pox,’  and  other 
excellent  books  on  physick.” 
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GREEK  WIT. 


WIT  has  been  described  as  “ the  power  of  making  yourselt 
disliked,”  and  Carlyle’s  letters  furnish  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion. But  there  was  nothing  sardonic  in  Greek  wit,  unless  perhaps 
among  the  cynic  philosophers  like  Diogenes,  whose  mission  was  to 
snarl  and  growl.  Greek  wit  was  genial,  and  inspired,  like  all  other 
things  Greek,  by  good  taste.  Like  Lady  Teazle,  if  they  say  an  ill- 
natured  thing,  “ ’tis  out  of  pure  good  humour.”  Greek  wit  is  not, 
it  is  true,  always  decorous;  but  in  judging  comic  dramatists  like 
Aristophanes  we  must  remember  that  ladies  in  Greece  did  not  go  to 
the  theatre,  and  there  was,  therefore,  a freedom  about  the  jokes  there 
such  as  is  still  to  be  found  in  gentlemen’s  after-dinner  conversation, 
when  the  ladies  have  withdrawn.  Aristophanes  is,  of  course,  the 
prince  of  Athenian  wits,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  his  drolleries,  his 
iridescent  genius,  to  a modern  Englishman  is  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  to  convey  to,  say,  a Tibetan,  an  idea  of  one  of  our  Gaiety  pieces, 
sparkling  with  songs  and  topical  allusions.  The  Greek  writers  who 
best  come  home  to  our  English  sense  of  humour  are  Herodotus  and, 
at  the  other  end,  Lucian.  Herodotus  is  delicious  from  his  childlike 
naiveti.  He  says  exquisitely  humorous  things  without  being  con- 
scious of  them,  just  as  Mr.  Pepys  does.  Take  for  instance  his 
account  of  a certain  tribe  of  Indians  called  Padaeans.  One  of  the 
customs  of  this  thoughtful  tribe,  as  Herodotus  relates,  is  that  “ when 
anyone  is  ill  his  most  intimate  friends  kill  him  off  at  once,  alleging 
that  if  he  is  allowed  to  pine  away  with  disease  his  flesh  will  be  spoilt 
for  the  table.”  But  he  (the  interesting  invalid),  continues  Herodotus, 
“ says  that  he  is  not  ill  at  all.”  They,  however,  will  take  no  denial, 
and  having  killed  they  feast  upon  him.  How  well  we  can  picture 
the  scene ! and  how  anxiously,  we  oan  imagine,  the  Padaean  must  have 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass — if  he  had  one— o’  mornings.  In  his 
story  of  the  Samian  refugees  going  to  Sparta  to  ask  relief  is  the  same 
humour.  The  Samians  at  first,  in  the  earnestness  of  their  appeal, 
made  a long  speech.  The  Lacedemonians  did  not  like  speeches,  and 
they  dryly  remarked  that  they  had  forgotten  the  first  part  and  did 
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not  understand  the  last.  So  next  time  the  Samians  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Council  with  a bag,  held  it  up,  and  merely  said, 
“ The  bag  wants  bread.”  The  Lacedemonians  passed  a resolution 
to  grant  relief,  but  added  that  the  word  “ bag  ” might  have  been 
dispensed  with.  Or  take  Herodotus  on  the  grumblers.  “ I know 
this  much,”  he  says,  “ that  if  all  men  were  to  bring  their  private 
troubles  into  the  market-place  with  the  wish  of  exchanging  them  for 
their  neighbours’,  when  they  came  to  peep  into  their  neighbours’ 
troubles,  they  would  all  of  them  gladly  walk  off  with  the  burden  they 
brought ! ” One  of  the  neatest  compliments  ever  turned  was  that 
which  Herodotus  records  as  having  been  paid  by  Croesus  to  the 
Persian  King  Cambyses.  That  monarch  once,  when  the  Persians 
and  Croesus  were  sitting  with  him,  asked  what  sort  of  a man  they 
thought  him  compared  with  his  father  Cyrus.  The  Persians,  of 
course,  like  good  courtiers,  replied  “that  he  was  better  than  his 
father,  for  he  had  all  Cyras’  possessions  and  Egypt  and  the  sea  as 
well.”  Thus  spoke  the  Persians.  Croesus,  however,  not  being 
pleased  with  their  opinion,  spoke  as  follows  : “ Now  to  me,  O son  of 
Cyrus,  you  do  not  seem  equal  to  your  father,  for  you  have  not  such  a 
son  as  he  left  behind  him  in  you.” 

The  mention  of  Croesus  recalls  a shrewd  saying  of  Solon. 
Croesus  had  been  ostentatiously  showing  Solon  all  his  wealth. 
«l  Sire,”  said  the  wise  man,  u if  any  other  come  that  hath  better  iron 
than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold.” 

Ever  since  Hesiod’s  time  poets  have  been  jealous  of  one 
another’s  claims.  Potter,  as  he  says,  wrangles  with  potter,  and 
poet  with  poet.  Here  is  a Greek  story  of  two  rivals  for  fame. 
Once  upon  a time,  says  the  narrator,  two  poets,  who  had  died, 
fell  to  quarrelling  in  Hades,  each  asserting  that  he  was  the  best  of  all 
poets  ; so  they  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  Dionysus,  as  an  expert 
in  the  fine  arts.  Thereupon  one  of  the  poets  argued  that  each  of 
them  ought  to  produce  his  poems  so  that  Dionysus  might  read  them 
over  and  say  which  was  the  better  poet.  The  other  replied,  “ Oh  ! 
you  scoundrel,  if  we  do  that  we  shall  not  be  contending  on  equal 
terms  j for  your  poems  died  with  you,  so  that  you  have  them  to  pro- 
duce : but  mine  are  not  here,  but  up  above  on  the  earth,  for  they  are 
immortal.  ” 

Some  very  pretty  repartee  used  to  take  place  among  the  Greek 
orators.  On  one  occasion  ^Eschines  had  been  accused  of  corruption, 
and,  in  repelling  the  charge,  he  rebuked  the  violent  attitude  of  one  of 
his  accusers  by  a reference  to  the  statue  of  Solon,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  standing  with  his  hand  decorously  folded  under  his  mantle. 
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Demosthenes  seized  the  allusion  and  flashed  it  back  on  ^Eschines. 
“ Not  to  speak  with  the  hand  folded,  but  to  execute  your  embassage 
with  the  hand  folded — that  is  your  duty.”  This,  no  doubt,  brought 
down  the  ecclesia,  and  it  was  a legitimate  point  because  Hsschines  was 
more  than  suspected  of  being  in  Philip  of  Macedon’s  pay.  On 
another  occasion  Demosthenes  scored  less  legitimately : he 
descended  to  a rhetorical  trick.  The  question  was  again  ^Eschines’ 
corruption — “ Was  he  not  a hireling  [/uV&oros]  ? ” And  as  he  put  the 
question  to  the  assembly  the  orator  artfully  misplaced  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word.  The  quick  Athenian  ear  caught  the  false 
accent,  and  immediately  a hundred  voices  cried  out,  with  vigorous  em- 
phasis, to  correct  him,  “ ftucrOuyros,  fuo-^wro?,”  and  Demosthenes’  point 
was  won.  The  orator  must  not  be  too  scrupulous,  in  fact  about  the 
means  by  which  he  achieves  success.  Once  when  Demosthenes  was 
addressing  the  public  assembly  at  Athens  on  a grave  matter  of  public 
policy,  the  people  were  in  one  of  their  light-minded  moods  and  would 
not  listen,  so  the  great  orator  began  telling  them  a tale.  “ A man,” 
he  said,  “was  going  with  his  ass  from  Athens  to  Piraeus,  and  on 
the  way  he  was  overtaken  by  another  who,  after  a little  bargaining, 
agreed  to  buy  the  ass.  The  day  was  hot  and  the  two  sat  down  to  rest, 
the  ex-owner  of  the  ass  taking  advantage  of  its  shadow.  The  buyer 
complained : he  had  bought  the  ass  and  had  a right  to  its  shadow. 
The  ex-owner  disputed  this — he  had  sold  the  ass,  not  its  shadow. 
It  was  a pretty  quarrel ; what  do  you  think  was  the  end  of  it  ? ” and 
there  the  orator  paused.  “ Go  on,  go  on,”  cried  the  audience.  And 
then  the  orator  made  his  point.  “You will  listen  to  me,  all  ears, 
when  I tell  you  a silly  story  about  an  ass ; but  when  I speak  about 
important  matters  of  state  you  will  not  listen.”  And  the  fickle 
Demos  stood  rebuked. 

Themistocles  was  a Greek  statesman  with  a very  ready  wit, 
evinced  on  many  occasions.  His  ascendency  at  the  council  of  war 
on  the  eve  of  SalamisHiid  not  please  the  Corinthian  commander,  and 
he  said,  “ In  the  games  those  who  press  forward,  Themistocles,  are 
chastised.”  “And  those  who  hang  back,”  retorted  Themistocles, 
“are  not  crowned.” 

For  rough  spinous  humour  few  could  beat  Socrates.  In  Plato 
we  have  this  humour  toned  down  into  a refined  irony.  Alcibiades, 
when  quite  a youth,  was  very  nervous — as  others  have  been 
before  and  since — about  coming  forward  and  haranguing  the 
people ; and  to  encourage  him  Socrates  spoke  thus : “ My  friend, 
why  are  you  out  of  heart  ? You  are  not  afraid  of  that  shoemaker 
there,”  pointing  him  out ; “ you  look  down  upon  him,  and  naturally 
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your  family  is  clearly  much  more  illustrious  than  his  : or,  again,  that 
crier,  you  are  not  afraid  of  him  ; or  of  that  potter  there  ? ” To  this 
Alcibiades  replied  that  “ he  was  not  afraid  of  these  men  ; it  was  the 
people  he  was  afraid  of.”  “ But,”  answered  Socrates,  “ the  people  is 
made  up  of  these,  and  if  you  despise  them  taken  one  by  one,  you 
ought  to  despise  them  collectively.”  But  Socrates  was  wrong  here, 
and  Alcibiades  right.  There  is  something  in  a crowd  which  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  units  which  make  it  up. 

Old  Keeley’s  advice  to  Fanny  Kemble,  when  she  was  seized  with 
stage  fright,  was  : “ Think  of  them — the  audience — as  so  many  rows  of 
cabbages.”  And  very  good  advice  it  is — like  Socrates’ — if  you  can 
follow  it  ! 

The  Sybarite  was  a synonym  for  luxury  among  the  Greeks  as 
among  ourselves.  One  of  these  voluptuaries  happened  once  to  visit 
Sparta,  and  was  entertained  by  one  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was 
invited  to  the  common  dining-hall  and  took  his  dinner  with  the 
citizens,  reclining— -like  the  rest-— on  wooden  benches  and  eating 
black  bread  After  dinner  he  got  up  and  said,  “Mine  host  of 
Lacedsemon,  I have  often  heard  it  said  by  many  persons  that  you 
Spartans  are  the  bravest  of  all  men,  for  death  seems  to  have  no  ter- 
rors for  you.  Now  I have  tasted  your  fare,  I am  no  way  surprised 
at  this  courage  of  yours ; for  the  greatest  coward  would  rather  die 
than  go  on  always  enduring  such  dinners  as  yours.” 

JEsop  is,  of  course,  full  of  good  things,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
capital  stories  in  Apollodorus,  Plutarch,  .Elian,  and  Athenseus ; but 
the  most  delicate  humour— alas  ! also  the  most  indelicate — is  to  be 
found  in  Lucian  of  Samosata.  His  “Auction  of  Lives”  is 
admirable;  so  is  the  scene  between  Charon  and  Mercury  when 
Charon  insists  on  the  souls  parting  with  everything  for  fear  they 
should  sink  his  boat.  Here  is  one  of  his  “ Dialogues  of  the 
Dead”:— 

Scene:  Hades.  Enter  Eacus,  Protesilaus  (the  first  Greek 
killed  at  Troy),  Menelaus,  and  Paris. 

s&acus.  Why  are  you  flying  at  Helen  and  trying  to  strangle  her, 
Protesilaus  ? 

Prot.  Because  on  account  of  her  I perish,  leaving  my  home 
bereaved  and  my  wife  a widow. 

ALac.  Blame  Menelaus,  then,  who  led  you  to  Troy  to  fight  for 
such  a woman. 

Prot.  Right ! 1 ought  to  quarrel  with  him. 

Men%  Not  me,  my  good  fellow,  but  with  Paris.  It  is  Paris  who 
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ought  to  be  strangled  for  causing  the  death  of  so  many  Greeks  and 
barbarians. 

Prot.  Quite  so.  Paris,  you  villain,  I’ll  not  let  you  out  of  my 
clutches. 

Parts.  Wrong,  Protesilaus ; you  are  of  an  amorous  temperament 
like  me,  and  you  know  how  the  little  god  drives  one  against  one’s 
will,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  resist  him. 

Prot . I know.  If  only  I could  get  hold  of  that  little  God  of 
Love  ! 

AZac.  I’ll  answer  for  him.  He’ll  say  that  perhaps  he  was  the  cause 
of  Paris  falling  in  love,  but  that  no  one  was  responsible  for  your 
death,  Protesilaus,  but  yourself,  leaving  your  bride  as  you  did  and 
sailing  away,  and  being  the  first  to  jump  ashore  in  your  foolhardy 
longing  for  glory. 

Prot.  Well  then,  I deny  it,  ^Eacus.  I say  it  was  all  Fate  and 
Destiny. 

ALac.  Then  why  accuse  these  ? 

Putting  the  blame  on  someone  else  has  been  a failing  of  humanity 
from  Adam  to  Protesilaus,  and  is  never  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion. 
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THE  MAN-EATER  OF 
OLD  OCEAN . 


SEAFARERS  early  become  imbued  with  abhorrence  of  every 
member  of  the  shark  family,  and  are  ever  eager  to  rid  old  ocean 
of  these  enemies  of  the  human  race.  At  the  same  time  the  designation 
of  “ shark  ” is  applied  in  utter  loathing  to  those  who  pander  to  the  natural 
weaknesses  of  the  seaman  on  shore.  Sharks  of  the  sea  and  sharks  of 
the  land  are  equally  cruel  and  cowardly.  A mortal  feud  has  existed 
between  sailors  and  sharks  at  sea,  owing  to  the  man-eating  pro- 
clivities of  the  latter ; and  there  is  not  any  kind  of  torture  deemed 
too  terrible  for  these  pests.  A solitary  shark  will  frequently  follow  a 
sailing  ship,  during  light  winds,  in  close  company  for  several  days  in 
succession ; for  apparently  the  dearly  bought  experience  of  countless 
generations  has  not  taught  the  tribe  that  a dreadful  death  awaits  any 
of  them  who,  greatly  daring,  succeeds  in  seizing  the  bait  trailing 
attractively  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  vexed  with  his  interested 
attention.  Heredity  does  not  explain  the  persistency  displayed  by  a 
shark  in  thus  following  a ship,  inasmuch  as  this  unsociable  sea- 
scavenger  should  invariably  connect  the  presence  of  a ship  with 
allurement  and  sudden  death.  Professor  Ray  Lankester  quite 
recently,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  pointed  out  that  sharks  belong  to  a 
type  that  has  lived  on  and  on,  while  other  species  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Superstitious  seamen  of  the  days  when  pigtails  and  scurvy 
were  de  rigueur  considered  that  the  omens  were  decidedly  unpro- 
pitious  should  a shark  persevere  in  following  their  ocean  home. 
The  more  ignorant,  who  posed  very  often  as  the  more  knowing, 
were  wont  to  attribute  supernatural  intelligence  to  this  undesirable 
attendant,  who  was  supposed  to  know  that  a death  on  board  was 
imminent,  and  to  linger  in  the  vicinity  in  expectation  of  a sump- 
tuous repast  upon  the  body  of  the  doomed  person.  Nautical 
novelists  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  erroneous 
inference. 

Very  often  the  slow-swimming  shark  is  preceded  by  a few  smal 
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fish  that  dart  hither  and  thither  quite  close  to  his  cruel  mouth, 
seemingly  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  bad  character  rightly 
bestowed  upon  the  shark  as  a picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 
These  pretty  pilot-fish  shimmer  with  every  colour  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  illiterate  seamen  imagine  that  they  are  gifted 
with  the  power  of  warning  the  shark  should  danger  threaten  him. 
Yet  the  most  earnest  exertions  of  the  restless  pilot-fish  do  not 
prevent  the  shark  from  hastening  to  fasten  his  snout  on  to  any 
cunningly  concealed  hook  placed  in  a suitable  position.  Sympathy 
is  evoked  at  times  by  stories  as  to  the  mutual  assistance  of  these 
ill-matched  wanderers;  but  these  touching  tales  are  among  “the 
things  whereof  we  know  they  were  not  and  could  not  be  so.” 
Occasionally  it  is  gravely  asserted  that  both  pilot-fish  and  young 
sharks  take  refuge  within  the  capacious  mouth  of  the  shark  should 
their  safety  be  threatened.  Depend  upon  it  that  the  man-eater  of 
the  sea  would  never  permit  egress  to  anything  so  stupid  as  to  tickle 
his  palate.  The  shark’s  mouth,  being  beneath  and  behind  his 
snout,  can  only  be  discerned  when  he  turns  on  his  back.  Hence  it 
is  possible  for  small  fish  to  disappear  under  the  shark’s  long  body 
without  coming  within  several  feet  of  his  mouth.  Travellers’  tales 
to  the  contrary  are  not  founded  on  fact,  and  are  a variation  of  the 
Egyptian  stories  attributing  to  the  ichneumon  the  power  of  over- 
coming the  crocodile  by  gliding  down  its  throat. 

Sharks  suffer  from  parasites,  although  apparently  unwilling  hosts. 
Those  caught  off  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Iceland  are  cursed 
with  imperfect  sight,  probably  owing  to  parasites  that  are  frequently 
found  adhering  to  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  eyes.  Very  frequently  a 
shark  is  found  to  have  several  small  parasites,  each  as  large  as  a 
sprat,  clinging  tenaciously  to  his  head.  These  suckers,  as  they  are 
termed,  seem  undetachable  owing  to  the  creation  of  a vacuum  under 
the  forward  portion  of  their  black  bodies.  Once  removed  from  the 
shark  they  forthwith  fix  themselves  just  as  firmly  to  the  deck  on 
which  they  fall.  Apparently  the  principle  of  adhesion  is  that  illus- 
trated by  the  leather  disc  that  schoolboys  cause  to  hold  fast  to  the 
pavement,  by  expelling  the  air  from  under  the  disc  and  allowing  the 
superincumbent  atmosphere  to  press  the  disc  solidly  on  to  the  pave- 
ment. 

Sharks  are  peculiarly  prolific,  and  the  seven  seas  would  soon 
swarm  with  them  in  certain  latitudes  were  it  not  for  the  want  of 
something  to  eat  and  the  liability  to  be  eaten.  In  June,  1872,  not 
far  from  Mauritius,  Captain  Kerr,  of  the  ship  “Ardgowan,”  hooked  a 
shark  that  was  ten  feet  in  length,  not  by  any  means  a giantess  of  her 
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tribe;  and  just  eighty-three  young  ones,  each  fifteen  inches  long, 
were  taken  from  her  after  she  had  reached  the  vessel’s  deck.  Not 
infrequently  such  immature  man-eaters  are  pitilessly  placed  in  tall 
tubs  containing  sea-water,  are  allowed  to  play  about  in  innocence 
of  heart,  and  are  eventually  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
cook,  to  be  made  into  a fresh  meal  for  those  of  the  crew  who  can 
relish  a bonne  bouche  of  this  nature.  In  1871  the  “St.  Lawrence,” 
Captain  Johnson,  caught  two  sharks  when  about  six  hundred  miles 
north  of  Amsterdam  Island,  one  of  which  contained  sixty-five  young* 
and  the  other  thirty,  each  of  these  welcome  additions  to  the  sailors’ 
menu  being  thirteen  inches  in  length.  Ten  years  later,  when  six 
hundred  miles  west  of  Cape  Palmas,  the  “Woodburn,”  Captain 
Benson,  caught  a nine-feet  blue  shark  containing  fifty  well-developed 
young.  In  1891,  near  St.  Paul’s  Island,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
barque  “Michael  Hutchinson,”  Captain  Frazer,  caught  a ten-feet 
blue  shark  that  yielded  forty-five  young.  In  April,  1886,  the  “Sierra 
Estrella,”  Captain  Murdoch,  had  quite  an  exciting  time  with  sharks 
when  six  hundred  miles  from  Ceylon.  At  eight  o’clock  a nine-feet 
shovel-nosed  shark  was  landed  ; an  hour  later  a ten-feet  blue  shark 
was  keeping  him  company  ; at  noon  a precisely  similar  addition  was 
made  to  the  larder ; two  hours  later  a female,  containing  thirty-five 
fully-formed  young,  was  breathing  her  last ; and  several  other  big 
sharks  were  cruising  round  the  ship  at  the  same  time.  Apparently 
the  number  of  young  sharks  brought  into  the  world  of  waters  at  a 
birth  varies  considerably.  In  1881,  when  close  to  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  South  Atlantic,  the  barque  “ Kingdom  of  Sweden,” 
Captain  Smith,  captured  a shark  with  but  two  young  unborn ; and 
this  is  perhaps  the  minimum  number.  In  November,  1887,  the 
“ City  of  York,”  Captain  Baxter,  when  twelve  hundred  miles  west  of 
Clipperton  Island,  North  Pacific,  captured  two  female  sharks.  One 
had  seventeen  young,  the  other  nine.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
mother  shark  may  have  a family  ranging  from  two  to  eighty-three  in 
number.  Curiously  enough,  there  are  very  few  reliable  records  of 
sharks  fallen  in  with  at  sea  convoying  their  young. 

The  voracity  of  the  shark  tribe  cannot  rightly  be  denied,  although 
the  veracity  of  certain  reports  thereof  is  open  to  grave  doubt. 
Whether  a man-eater  by  preference  or  by  accident  is  not  quite 
clear ; but  anyone  who  falls  overboard  in  close  proximity  to  a shark 
is  likely  to  be  snapped  up  without  ceremony.  Sharks  may  not  be 
fond  of  human  flesh,  but  hunger  is  the  best  sauce,  and  the  result 
is  often  fatal  to  the  struggling  sailor.  Hence  the  shark’s  evil  reputa- 
tion for  indifference  as  to  the  source  of  his  meals  clings  closer  to 
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him  than  a brother.  An  old  sailor  sporting  a Wooden  leg,  being 
asked  the  cause  of  his  dismemberment,  informed  thfe  sympathetic 
shore-dweller  that  he  had  come  second  best  out  of  a conflict  with 
a shark.  “ What  did  you  do  when  the  shark  seized  your  leg  ? ” said 
the  listening  landsman.  “ I just  let  him  have  it,”  answered  the 
troubled  tar,  “for  I never  disputed  with  a shark.”  Some  seriously 
urge  that  such  politeness,  induced  by  panic,  has  needlessly  cost 
many  a sailor  his  life  in  the  presence  of  a shark. 

The  late  James  Payn,  in  one  of  his  numerous  novels,  utilised 
the  penchant  of  the  snark  for  human  flesh.  “ How  the  dreary 
dons,”  he  wrote,  “in  combination  rooms,  snapped  at  the  subject 
like  sharks  who,  after  a long  fish  diet,  share  amongst  them  a plump 
sailor  boy.”  The  shark  is  scarcely  an  epicure ; and  his  digestive 
powers  are  not  less  amazing  than  his  voracity.  A ship’s  speed  is 
frequently  determined  by  an  instrument  known  as  a patent  log,  and 
the  solid  brass  rotating  fan  thereof,  which  is  towed  astern  and  skims 
along  the  sea  surface,  is  frequently  bitten  off  and  swallowed  by  a 
hungry  shark.  In  1891,  Captain  Lawlor  crossed  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  in  the  small  boat  “ Sea  Serpent  ” ; and  one  night 
he  was  aroused  from  a sound  sleep  by  a shark  engaged  in  vigorously 
rubbing  himself  against  the  under  portion  of  the  tiny  craft.  Captain 
Lawlor  concluded  that  his  unwelcome  visitor  intended  to  destroy 
the  boat  and  make  a meal  of  its  occupant,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  put  a period  to  his  attentions.  He  lit  the  fuse  of  a patent  yacht 
signal,  threw  this  makeshift  infernal  machine  overboard  wrapped  up 
in  a newspaper,  and  awaited  the  course  of  events.  Just  as  the  shark 
turned  over  to  seize  the  tempting  morsel  it  exploded ; there  was 
much  agitation  of  the  sea  surface ; and  the  shark  was  either  killed 
or  scared  away.  In  this  instance  the  man-eater  may  have  been 
attempting  to  rub  off  some  of  the  troublesome  parasites  from  his 
body,  without  any  desire  to  intrude  upon  the  lover  of  solitude. 

Sharks  are  fished  for  regularly  by  a fleet  of  small  vessels  off  the 
north  and  west  coasts  of  Iceland,  where  they  range  from  ten  feet  to 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  occasionally  a twenty-five  feet  monster  is 
hooked.  When  hauled  to  the  surface  the  shark  is  dispatched  with 
a spear-thrust,  and  his  liver  taken  out,  to  be  packed  with  others  in  a 
barrel.  The  dead  sharks,  unless  they  can  be  readily  towed  ashore 
by  the  boats  to  serve  as  food  for  the  Icelanders,  are  generally  kept 
close  alongside  the  fishing  vessel.  This  discomfort  to  the  fishermen 
is  endured  in  order  to  prevent  the  living  sharks  from  feasting  on  the 
carcases,  for  the  free  man-eaters  are  so  ravenous  that  they  not 
infrequently  succeed  in  tearing  to  pieces  a hooked  relative  on  his 
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way  to  the  sea  surface.  Not  long  since  some  fishermen  near 
Kinsale  found  an  enormous  blue  shark  in  their  nets.  On  dissection, 
its  stomach  was  found  to  contain  three  of  its  own  kind,  each  four 
feet  in  length.  One  was  partly  digested,  one  was  in  two  pieces, 
and  th^  third  had  been  taken  down  at  a gulp.  A dead  whale  is 
seized  upon  with  avidity  by  a school  of  sharks  on  a foraging  expedi- 
tion; and  a whale  fast  alongside  a ship,  the  crew  of  which  are 
engaged  in  stripping  off  the  blubber,  is  not  infrequently  taken 
advantage  of  by  hungry  sharks,  despite  every  effort  of  the  whale- 
ship’s  crew  to  prevent  them. 

Strange  stories  are  told  by  sailors  as  to  the  voracity  and  the 
digestion  of  a shark.  When  in  command  of  H.M.S.  “Alceste,” 
the  late  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  caught  a large  shark  in  Anjer 
Roads  which  proved  to  contain  several  condemned  ducks  and  fowls, 
together  with  a tough  buffalo  hide  that  had  been  thrown  overboard 
during  the  preceding  day.  The  sailor  most  in  evidence  at  the 
cutting  up  of  this  man-eater  volunteered  an  explanation  that  doubt- 
less impressed  some  of  his  shipmates  as  a logical  inference  from  the 
data  before  them.  “ There,  my  lads,”  said  he,  pointing  to  the  hide, 
“ what  d’ye  think  o’  that  ? He  swallowed  the  whole  buffalo  right 
enough,  but  he  couldn’t  digest  the  hide.”  Nautical  natural  history 
is  written  thus  too  often,  some  years  after  the  event.  Not  many 
hours  previously  the  handy  man  had  assisted  in  eating  the  buffalo 
after  it  had  been  divested  of  the  hide  in  the  usual  way.  Perhaps 
the  following  stories  are  quite  as  reliable  as  numbers  that  are  told 
with  an  air  of  verisimilitude  by  illiterate  sailors  with  respect  to  the 
fauna  and  the  flora  of  old  ocean.  Strange  sounds  being  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  a captured  shark,  he  was  ripped  open  without  delay. 
Inside  was  a man  busily  grinding  an  axe,  on  a stone  turned  by  his 
son,  preparatory  to  hewing  a way  out  of  this  living  tomb.  The  man 
had  served  as  carpenter  of  a whaleship,  and  had  been  sewn  up  in  a 
canvas  shroud,  with  the  grindstone  at  his  feet  as  a sinker,  while  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation.  The  son  leaped  after  his  father  when 
committed  to  the  deep,  and  both  were  swallowed  by  a shark  con- 
veniently in  the  vicinity.  It  is  related  of  a Jew  who  happened  to 
fall  overboard,  in  company  with  a three-legged  stool  and  a bag  of 
lemons,  that  he  was  subsequently  found  in  the  stomach  of  a shark 
sitting  on  the  stool  and  selling  the  lemons  at  two  for  three  ha’pence. 
These  stories,  redolent  of  the  salt  sea,  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous 
to  enquirers  as  some  of  the  specious  statements  put  forward  by 
untrained  observers  as  the  result  of  actual  observation.  An  artillery 
officer  stationed  at  Jamaica  waged  war  against  the  whole  race  of 
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sharks.  His  favourite  resort  was  a low  sandy  point,  where  he  bagged 
many  a shark,  and  this  enthusiastic  sportsman  never  wearied  of 
relating  an  accident  that  happened  to  him  there,  together  with  its 
strange  sequel.  The  straining  line  once  tore  away  his  watch  and 
seals.  Some  years  later,  fishing  at  the  same  place,  he  would  naively 
add,  he  landed  an  enormous  shark  ; “and  what  do  you  suppose  was 
inside  of  him  ? ” The  unanimous  opinion  of  strangers  was  that  the 
gallant  officer's  watch  and  its  appendages  were  thus  disclosed. 
“ No,  gentlemen,”  was  his  triumphant  contradiction,  “ nothing  but 
entrails.” 

A shark  serving  as  mail-carrier  against  his  will  seems  rather  a 
novel  experience,  yet  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  London,  will  be  found  the  widely  extended  mouth  of  a 
shark  containing  a tin  box  bearing  a legend  to  that  effect.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  slavery  was  tottering  to  a 
speedy  fall,  a British  warship  cruising  in  West  Indian  waters 
happened  to  capture  a large  shark  which  assisted  the  crew  to  share 
in  some  prize  money  quite  unexpectedly.  An  American  vessel,  the 
“ Nancy,”  fearing  capture  on  being  overhauled  by  another  British 
warship  just  previously,  had  thrown  overboard  all  papers  likely  to 
lead  to  her  condemnation  as  a slaver.  Although  the  naval  officers 
who  boarded  this  vessel  were  convinced  that  the  “Nancy”  was 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  they  were  constrained  to  let  her  go 
owing  to  the  absence  of  proof  sufficient  to  ensure  her  conviction  by 
a prize  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  slaver,  however,  her  incrimina- 
tory  papers  were  swallowed  by  the  shark  whose  head  is  now  in  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  ; he  was  caught  shortly  afterwards 
by  the  first-mentioned  man-of-war  at  an  opportune  moment;  and 
the  evidence  thus  obtained  sufficed  to  condemn  the  “ Nancy  ” as  a 
slaver.  Even  the  literary  man-eater  is  not  unknown  ! Captain 
J.  W.  Jennings,  R.N.R.,  for  many  years  in  command  of  sailing  ships 
and  of  White  Star  Line  palatial  steamships,  once  caught  a shark 
inside  of  which  was  found  a copy  of  the  “ Illustrated  London  News  ” 
actually  addressed  “Captain  Jennings,  Earl's  Court  Terrace, 
Kensington,  London.”  The  explanation  is  simple.  A little  girl  in 
one  of  the  ship’s  after-cabins,  who  early  on  the  passage  had  dis- 
played a habit  of  throwing  things  overboard,  must  have  dealt  in  this 
way  with  the  unopened  newspaper  packet,  which  was  at  once  swallowed 
by  the  prowling  shark.  In  July,  1893,  half  of  a copy  of  “Tit-Bits” 
was  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  a shark  caught  by  the  “ Lauriston,” 
on  her  way  from  Barry  to  Bombay.  “ Land  sharks,”  said  the  corre- 
spondent forwarding  the  information,  “ have  ere  now  developed  literary 
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tastes,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a marine  specimen  developing 
this  proclivity.”  Evidently  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  experience 
of  Captain  Jennings,  which  occurred  some  years  previously. 

Were  sharks  agile  and  fearless  the  ocean  would  be  a very  unsafe 
abode  for  every  other  kind  of  fish.  Fortunately  the  shark  is  clumsy 
and  cowardly,  and,  in  order  to  seize  his  prey,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
mouth  is  much  behind  and  below  his  snout,  he  has  perforce  to  turn  on 
his  back.  Hence  his  many  enemies  are  able  to  do  him  grievous  harm. 
Captain  Fraser,  of  the  “ Thomas  S.  Stowe,”  caught  a man-eater  bear- 
ing in  its  body  the  swords  of  two  sword-fish,  which  occasionally  suffer 
severely  for  their  pluck,  as  nothing  seems  too  big  for  them  to  attack. 
On  several  occasions  ships  have  sprung  a leak  in  mid-ocean  con- 
sequent on  a sword-fish  having  penetrated  the  hull  of  wood.  A 
sword  cut  out  from  the  barque  “ Lorenzo  ” was  twenty  inches  long, 
two  and  a half  inches  wide  at  the  point,  and  five  inches  wide  at  the 
broken  base.  A sword-fish  in  mad  career,  making  directly  for  a 
shark,  would  seriously  incommode  the  man-eater  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  off  his  own  sword. 

Under  favourable  conditions  sharks  are  sometimes  passed  in 
large  numbers  ; and  again  a passage  extending  over  twelve  thousand 
miles  may  be  made  without  seeing  a single  man-eater.  In  1888, 
not  far  from  Christmas  Island,  North  Pacific,  the  “ British  Merchant  ” 
was  surrounded  by  sharks.  At  one  instant  ten  were  playing  along- 
side the  ship,  and  thirteen  were  shot  in  the  morning  watch  of  four 
hours.  In  1898,  near  Aden,  the  “Australia,”  Captain  Reeves, 
found  the  sea  teeming  with  dolphin  and  sharks,  all  very  languid. 
Quite  a dozen  sharks  were  in  sight  at  the  same  instant.  The 
“Harlech  Castle,”  Captain  Clinock,  passed  sharks  in  groups  and 
sharks  in  solitary  state  on  both  sides  continuously  for  sixty  miles  when 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  ; and  almost  in  the  same 
position,  but  ten  months  later,  the  “ Moravian,”  Captain  Simpson, 
passed  “ thousands  ” of  sharks,  affording  the  passengers  great  sport 
in  shooting  for  a couple  of  hours. 

The  tenacity  with  which  a shark  clings  to  life  is  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  from  the  sailor’s  point  of  view.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his 
“ Ocean  as  a Health  Resort,”  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  after 
a shark’s  backbone  has  been  removed  and  he  is  decapitated,  the 
body  will  flounder  about  the  vessel’s  deck  for  a considerable  interval. 
The  heart  pulsates  strongly  quite  twenty  minutes  after  extraction, 
and  even  when  cut  into  fragments  each  portion  evinces  symptoms 
of  vigorous  muscular  action.  Mr.  H.  J.  Bull,  in  his  “ Cruise  of  the 
Antarctic,”  gives  a vivid  description  of  a large  shark  caught  at 
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Iceland.  This  man-eater  permitted  his  liver  to  be  taken  out 
without  demur,  then  his  heart  and  internal  fittings  were  removed 
in  order  to  put  him  out  of  action,  and  the  carcase  was  thrown  over- 
board. Much  to  the  amazement  of  all  the  observers  this  much- 
mutilated  man-eater  merely  gave  a lazy  wag  of  his  tail  and  sped  out  of 
sight,  as  though  glad  to  be  rid  of  encumbrances  that  might  have  caused 
him  pain  in  after  years.  At  the  Iceland  fishery,  sharks,  from  which 
the  oil-producing  liver  has  been  removed,  are  often  hooked  again 
after  being  put  overboard.  Dr.  Gunther,  the  renowned  ichthyologist, 
in  his  work  entitled  “ The  Study  of  Fishes,”  has  pointed  out  that 
“ wounds  affect  fishes,  generally,  much  less  than  higher  vertebrates. 
A Greenland  shark  continues  to  feed  whilst  his  head  is  pierced  by  a 
harpoon  or  by  the  knife,  as  long  as  the  nervous  centre  is  not 
touched.” 

The  steamship  “ Goorkha  ” ran  down  a twenty-three  feet  shark 
in  the  Red  Sea  with  curious  result.  Firmly  fixed  across  the 
steamer's  stem,  the  body  could  not  be  got  rid  of  until  the  ship  went 
full  speed  astern.  In  July,  1890,  the  steamer  “Rosetta”  was 
similarly  situated  near  Aden.  A passenger  having  been  found  dead 
in  his  bunk  from  heat  apoplexy,  early  next  morning  the  vessel  was 
stopped  for  the  impressive  rites  of  a funeral  at  sea,  and  immediately 
full  speed  ahead  was  resumed  she  ran  down  and  killed  a thirty-feet 
shark.  The  body  garlanded  the  prow,  the  steamer  went  astern, 
and  the  inanimate  man-eater  dropped  into  the  sea.  Sailors  and 
passengers  propounded  theories  to  connect  the  appearance  of  the 
shark  with  the  burial  of  the  passenger.  It  is  probable  that  the 
man-eater  had  been  indulging  in  a short  sleep  on  the  sea-surface  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  what  the  fates  had  in  store  for  him.  A shark 
will  annex  any  small  driftage,  from  a shrouded  seafarer  to  a metal 
machine,  yet  he  cannot  divine  that  the  sands  of  a human  hour-glass 
are  about  to  run  down  for  ever.  Near  Colombo,  in  December, 
1902,  the  Messageries  Maritimes  steamer  “Armand  Behic  ” lost  an 
hour,  in  like  manner,  clearing  her  stem  from  a thirty-feet  man-eater. 

A huge  shark,  so  runs  the  story,  once  assisted  to  keep  sailors  from 
swimming  ashore  at  Jamaica,  and  one  memorable  day  this  amateur 
water-police  member  met  his  fate.  He  attacked  and  overturned  a 
boat  going  off  with  provisions  to  the  warships,  and  devoured  the  wife 
of  the  boatman  before  his  eyes.  The  newly-madje  widower  reached 
the  ship,  seized  a sharp  knife,  leaped  into  the  water  after  invoking 
the  aid  of  his  patron  saint,  and  avenged  his  wife  by  slaying  her 
destroyer.  At  Barbados  also,  a seaman,  maddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
shipmate  who  had  been  eaten  by  a shark,  fought  with  and  killed  the 
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man-eater  in  his  native  element.  Such  yarns,  though,  have  a 
perplexing  sameness,  and  quite  recently  the  similar  story  told  in 
“Sandford  and  Merton”  has  been  applied  to  a modem  example 
of  the  alligator  tribe.  The  young  Maoris,  male  and  female,  were 
once  adepts  in  shark-slaying.  Swimming  into  the  savage  surf  with  a 
trusty  knife  between  his  or  her  teeth,  the  daring  youngster  would 
dive  under  the  nearest  shark,  rip  it  open,  and  return  to  the 
shore.  Men  engaged  in  the  Ceylon  pearl  fishery  take  with  them  the 
village  astrologer  to  indicate  when  the  days  are  lucky  and  the  sea- 
gods  favourable,  and  also  to  keep  away  the  sharks  among  which  the 
pearl  divers  venture.  At  Chefoo  the  Chinese  dive  for  beche-de-mer 
in  fine  weather,  and  unless  armed  with  a sharp  knife  they  pay  the 
penalty  of  loss  of  life  or  limb  by  shark-bite.  Shipwrecked  mariners, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  prolonged  a miserable  existence  by  slaughter- 
ing sharks  and  eating  them.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  United 
States  training-ship  “ Alliance  ” was  anchored  at  St.  Thomas,  West 
Indies,  some  boys  went  for  a swim,  against  orders,  taking  the  ship’s 
dog  with  them.  The  harbour  is  noted  for  sharks,  and  a fifteen-feet 
man-eater  immediately  seized  the  dog.  Thereupon  the  luckless  lads 
made  for  the  ship.  Observing  that  the  shark  was  fast  gaining  on  his 
shipmates,  the  ship’s  sail- maker,  B.  F.  Baker,  leaped  overboard, 
armed  with  a knife,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  man-eater. 

The  first  shark  caught  at  sea  by  a novice  is  vividly  impressed  on 
the  tablet  of  his  memory.  The  stately  ship  perchance  lies  becalmed, 
with  her  sails  flapping  idly  to  and  fro  to  the  long  swell.  Not  a ripple 
travels  across  the  glassy  sea  which  mirrors  a tropical  sun  right  over- 
head, white  the  steely  blue  of  the  celestial  concave  is  devoid  of  even 
a cirrus  cloud.  Suddenly  a shark’s  fin  is  noticed  cleaving  the  sea- 
surface  like  a knife ; work  ceases  almost  automatically ; and  every 
effort  is  made  to  secure  the  sneaking  stranger.  A large  hook  is 
carefully  concealed  in  a lump  of  salt  pork  and  attached  to  a stout 
line.  This  bait  is  dropped  over  the  ship’s  stern ; the  malodorous 
morsel  is  soon  seized  by  the  leisurely  shark ; and,  after  a few  minutes 
of  skilful  playing,  the  man-eater  is  hauled  on  board  by  the  aid  of  a 
running  noose  slipped  over  his  tail.  Sometimes  the  captive  is  treated 
as  a pirate  undeserving  of  the  honours  of  war.  A stout  spar  is  lashed 
between  his  extended  jaws ; a stake  is  driven  through  his  ugly  head, 
thus  effectually  closing  his  mouth  for  ever;  or  his  curious  tail  is 
lopped  off  by  the  carpenter’s  axe.  Thus,  utterly  unable  to  help  himself, 
this  enemy  of  the  human  race  is  returned  whence  he  came.  Great 
care  has  to  be  exercised  on  such  occasions  lest,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  a respectful  distance  be  not  observed  by  the  executioners. 
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Captain  Smith  of  the  “ Kingdom  of  Saxony,”  having  caught  a shark, 
had  it  decapitated.  Between  five  and  ten  minutes  after  this  event, 
an  inquisitive  sailor  had  his  finger  bitten  through  by  the  severed 
head.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  “ British  India,” 
Captain  Raymond,  during  a calm  was  approached  by  a shark 
showing  a deep  cut  along  his  back  from  snout  to  tail.  On  the  head 
the  wound  was  deep  and  jagged,  appearing  almost  to  cleave  the 
head  in  twain,  but  towards  the  tail  the  cut  was  shallow  and  straight. 
The  edges  of  the  cut  seemed  as  though  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
water  for  some  time,  and  it  had  probably  been  done  either  by  the 
relentless  knife  of  a sailor  or  the  weapon  of  a sword  fish.  Although 
this  man-eater  had  apparently  lost  the  use  of  his  tail,  and  his  motions 
were  languid,  yet  he  followed  the  ship  for  some  distance  until  left 
behind  under  the  influence  of  an  increasing  breeze. 

A nicely  cooked  shark  steak  is  not  likely  to  be  despised  or 
ignored  by  a sailor  who  has  been  at  sea  many  weeks,  with  nothing 
but  alternate  meals  of  salt  pork  and  salt  beef.  A few  have  qualms 
either  of  conscience  or  of  stomach  which  forbid  such  indulgence  as  a 
steak  from  a man-eater,  but,  as  a general  rule,  the  shark  is  regarded 
as  a welcome  addition  to  the  usually  scanty  larder  of  a sailing  ship. 

Sufficient  has  been  written  to  clearly  indicate  the  voracity  of  the 
man-eating  sharks,  their  stupidity,  their  cowardice,  and  their  enemies, 
while  at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to  the  peculiar  power  of 
procreation  possessed  by  the  females  of  the  tribe.  Unfortunately  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  study  sharks  and  their  ways  from  the 
elevated  deck  of  a ‘ship  moving  in  a highly  refractive  medium ; and 
very  few  nave  either  the  time  or  the  training  that  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  inquiries  without  introducing  gross  errors  into  the 
deductions.  Frankfort  Moore,  in  his  “I  Forbid  the  Banns,”  says 
that  “ no  story  with  a shark  incidentally  introduced  can  fail  to  be 
interesting.  If  told  by  a . midshipman  in  His  Majesty’s  Navy  who 
possesses  a lively  imagination,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  quite 
devoid  of  all  scruples,  such  a story  may  frequently  become  en- 
thralling. 


WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 
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THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES, . 


Tante  volte  che  ’1  Tempo  e Morte  han  guasti 
Torneranno  al  lor  piu  fiorito  stato. — Petrarch. 

FEW  poems,  even  of  poems  by  the  master  poets,  have  struck  so 
deep  an  answering  chord  as  Lamb’s  lament  for  the  old 
familiar  faces.  Written  in  his  early  youth,  yet  with  such' a world  of 
tragedy  behind  him  ! His  mother  dead,  through  his  sister  Mary’s 
hand ; that  beloved  sister  in  a madhouse  ; his  poor  old  father  death- 
struck  ; his  brother  John  holding  aloof  from  the  wrecked  household  ; 
even  Coleridge  temporarily  estranged  from  him ; the  old  familiar 
face  of  the  whole  visible  world  spread  over  with  a veil  of  alienation 
and  darkness,  as  it  appears  in  the  hour  of  even  ordinary  calamity. 

Ghost-like,  I paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood. 

Earth  seemed  a desert  I was  bound  to  traverse, 

Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

For  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me  ; all  are  departed, 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Perhaps  even  more  popular,  certainly  more  often  quoted,  than 
Lamb’s  unstudied  listless  plaint  is  that  brief  lyrical  cry  of  Tennyson 
which  breaks,  with  the  breakers  of  the  sea  against  her  rocky  barriers, 
upon  the  desolate  shores  of  time  : 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O Sea  ! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

The  fisherman’s  children  may  shout  together  at  their  play,  the  sailor 
lad  sing  gaily  in  his  boat.  No  wild  regret  struggles  for  utterance  in 
them — 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 

But  O for  the  touch  of  a vanish’d  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still  S 

And  in  proportion  to  the  bitterness  of  the  lament  is  the  sweetness 
of  the  suggestion  that  the  loss  may  not  be  irrecoverable;  that 
there  remains  an  Elim  beyond  earth’s  desert  to  whose  palm-shadowed 
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fountains  we  may  some  day  come,  and  rest  once  more  amid  “ the 
old  familiar  faces.”  To  how  many  has  it  converted  the  bereaved 
remainder  of  life’s  journey  from  a ghostly  wandering  in  search  of 
lost  faces,  as  it  seemed  to  Lamb  in  his  hour  of  depression,  to  a 
pilgrimage  of  love,  as  the  pilgrimage  to  any  self-chosen  spot  was 
wont  to  be  termed  in  the  days  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  That 
most  human  and  yet  most  spiritual  of  saints  it  was,  by  the  way,  who 
in  his  last  illness  addressed  his  own  failing  outward  form,  fain,  one 
might  fancy,  to  claim  an  eternal  kinship  with  it,  as  his  “dear 
brother  ” or  his  “ dear  sister — the  body.”  The  poor  body,  the  old 
familiar  face  of  his  mortality,  which  in  playful  humour  he  had 
dubbed  “ brother  ass.”  What  are  time  and  death  to  such  as  he  ? 

It  is  a voice  which  has  been  still  for  nigh  on  to  four  centuries, 
the  voice  also  of  a monk,  which  speaks  in  the  lively  vein  : “ I shall 
rise  and  converse  with  you  again.  This  finger,  on  which  is  this 
ring,  shall  be  given  to  me  again.  All  must  be  restored.” 

Luther’s  “stretched  forefinger,”  with  its  encircling  ring,  forms, 
as  it  were,  a cheerful  index  to  that  Heavenly  Fatherland  in  which  he 
believed  everything  would  be  restored  to  us,  the  very  flowers  and 
trees  of  earth,  the  household  animal  pets,  along  with  the  old  familiar 
faces  of  our  human  friends. 

Between  Luther  and  Cardinal  Newman — the  monk  who  shook 
the  Christian  world  from  its  Roman  moorings,  and  the  Anglican 
divine  who  would  fain  have  established  it  on  them  once  more — what 
a difference,  besides  the  difference  of  the  centuries  ! But  their 
voices  ring  like  one  in  the  oft-uttered  hope  that  life’s  journey,  o’er 
moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  will  be  solitary  only  till 

The  night  is  gone  ; 

And  with  the  morn  those  Angel  faces  smile, 

Which  I have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

Indeed,  men  of  the  most  opposite  creeds  and  characters  have 
indulged  the  same  hope  and  expressed  it,'  whether  in  the  simple 
homely  words  of  men  of  Luther’s  simple  homely  nature,  or  in  the 
veiled  terms  of  modern  or  of  old-time  mystics.  For  after  all  they 
amount  to  very  much  the  same  thing,  with  chiefly  perhaps  this 
difference,  that  to  the  poet  of  Spenser’s  or  of  Milton’s  quality  it 
is  the  soul  that  turns  the  body  into  spirit,  that  avails  sometimes  even 
here  below,  with  purer  natures, 

To  cast  a beam  on  the  outward  shape, 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind  ; 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul’s  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal. 
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While,  to  the  more  material  thinker,  form  in  its  own  essence  is 
indestructible,  and  with  the  spirit,  “ item  for  item,”  will  elude  burial 
and  pass  to  fitting  spheres. 

Modems  may  scout  the  old  Resurrection  idea,  that  of  the  body 
flesh  for  flesh  and  bone  for  bone  will  be  recovered,  as  Lewis  Carroll 
seemed  inclined  to  reject  it,  after  his  humour  had  somewhat  given 
place  to  his  logic,  on  the  score,  if  one  remembers  rightly,  of  the  fate 
of  certain  missionaries  amongst  cannibals.  But  when  Tatian,  with  the 
sublime  calm  of  the  primal  Christian,  made  the  immortal  declaration 
— “After  death  I shall  exist  again.  Even  though  you  destroy  all 
traces  of  my  flesh,  the  world  receives  the  vaporised  matter ; and 
though  dispersed  through  rivers  and  seas,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beasts,  I am  laid  up  in  the  storehouses  of  a wealthy  Lord  ” — he  meant 
no  more  than  Coventry  Patmore  meant  when  he  said  : 

My  faith  is  fast 
That  all  the  loveliness  I sing 
Is  made  to  bear  the  mortal  blast, 

And  blossom  in  a better  Spring.  , 

Or  Whittier,  in  the  lovely  lines : 

There’s  not  a charm  of  soul  or  brow 
Of  all  we  knew  and  loved  in  thee, 

But  lives  in  holier  beauty  now, 

Baptised  in  immortality. 

Or  than  Bishop  Bickersteth  wished  to  imply  in  the  following  gentle 
passage  from  his  not  always  gentle  poem,  “ Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
For  Ever  ” : 

And  so  the  spirit  inbreathed  in  human  flesh, 

By  death  divested  of  its  mortal  robes, 

Retains  its  individual  character, 

Ay,  and  the  very  mould  of  its  sojourn 
Within  this  earthly  tabernacle.  Face 
Answers  to  face  and  limb  to  limb. 

So  too  the  spirit-like  Shelley — Shelley  who,  one  might  have 
thought,  would  have  ignored  the  body  altogether  in  his  dreams  of 
immortality,  as  he  almost  did  ignore  it  even  when  bound  to  it  here 
on  earth,  in  his  vision  of  the  rising  of  lanthe  : 

Sudden  arose 

lanthe’s  soul . • • . » 

The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame, 

Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace. 
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And  so  too  that  glorifier  of  the  body,  Whitman,  with  his  usual 
childlike,  or  else  seerlike,  assertiveness : 

Think  of  the  Soul ; 

I swear  to  you  that  body  of  yours  gives  proportions  to  your  Soul 
somehow  to  live  in  other  spheres  ; 

I do  not  know  how,  but  I know  it  is  so. 

How  pleasant,  by  the  way,  in  connection  with  Shelley’s  boyish 
fancy,  is  the  grateful  saying  of  Leigh  Hunt : “ Whenever  I think  of 
a future  state,  and  of  the  great  and  good  Spirit  that  must  pervade 
it,  one  of  the  first  faces  I humbly  hope  to  see  there  is  that  of  the 
kind  and  impassioned  man  whose  intercourse  conferred  on  me  the 
title  of  the  friend  of  Shelley.” 

True,  there  are  transcendentalists  among  the  poets  who  would 
fain  dispose  of  the  old-standing  dispute  betwixt  body  and  soul  in 
the  summary  fashion  of  Joshua  Sylvester,  in  a poem  quaintly  titled, 
“ A Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  ” : 

Soul  blames  the  Body,  Body  blames  the  Soul ; 

But  Death,  surprising,  ends  their  quarrel  prest : 

Down  goes  the  Body  in  the  dust  to  roll ; 

The  faithful  Soul  up  to  th’  eternal  rest. 

Philosophers  there  are,  refined  (more  than  the  Son  of  Man  was 
refined)  of  their  humanity,  who,  in  the  words  George  Chapman  puts 
upon  the  lips  of  Cato,  “ think  heaven  a world  too  high  for  our  low 
reaches,  not  knowing,”  so  the  old  dramatist  goes  on,  with  something 
of  Tatian’s  own  sublime  audacity,  though  based  upon  a poorer 
authority  than  Tatian’s, 

the  sacred  sense  of  him  that  sings, 

Jove  can  let  down  a golden  chain  from  heaven, 

Which,  tied  to  earth,  shall  fetch  up  earth  and  seas — 

And  what’s  that  golden  chain  but  our  pure  souls 
That,  govern’d  with  his  grace  and  drawn  by  him, 

Can  hoist  the  earthly  body  up  to  him  ? 

Seeing  that,  as  the  speaker  forcibly  puts  it,  were  we  to  lose  all 
experience  and  memory  of  our  present  existence,  together  with  all 
our  human  faculties,  our  boasted  immortality  would  not  be  life,  but 
merely  time. 

Poets  there  even  are  who  insist  that  bodily  absence  need  make 
no  break  in  the  intercourse  of  kindred  souls,  and  who  are  content 
with  the  hope  to  meet  again  in  spirit  merely  with  their  dead.  Who 
say,  as  Donne  said,  in  verses  addressed  to  his  wife  on  what  proved  to 
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be  his  last  parting  with  her,  for  during  his  absence  she  died  in  child- 
birth : 

But  we,  by  a love  so  far  refin’d, 

That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is* 

Inter-assured  of  the  mind, 

Care  not  hands,  eyes,  or  lips  to  miss* 

One  recalls  the  story,  of  which  Donne’s  biographer,  Izaak 
Walton,  has  left  trembling  record,  of  how,  as  the  transcendental 
lover  sate  alone,  during  that  separation  from  her  of  whose  bodily 
presence  he  had  made  so  philosophically  light,  he  had  a sudden 
vision.  His  wife,  at  what  was  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  the 
hour  of  her  death,  which  happened  in  London,  he  being  in  Paris, 
passed  twice  by  him  through  the  room  “ with  her  hair  hanging  about 
her  shoulders,  and  a dead  child  in  her  arms.” 

To  quote  Donne’s  own  awe-struck  words,  in  answer  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  friend  whose  guest  he  was,  and  in  whose  brief 
absence  he  had  seen  the  apparition,  that  it  had  come  to  him  in 
sleep  and  was  the  result  of  some  melancholy  dream  : “ I cannot  be 
surer  that  I now  live  than  that  I have  r/>t  slept  since  I saw  you,  and 
am  as  sure  that  at  her  second  appearing  she  stopped  and  looked  me  in 
the  face  and  vanished.” 

One  cannot  forbear  wondering  whether  Donne’s  own  lately  written 
lines  came  home  to  him  with  truth,  or  else  with  bitter  mockery,  in 
the  hour  of  his  bereavement.  According  to  Walton’s  account,  his 
philosophy  stood  him  in  but  poor  stead  then,  and  never  a one  of 
the  dull  sublunary  lovers  he  had  flouted  could  have  mourned  the 
absence  of  his  love  more  bitterly  than  did  the  author  of  the  vale- 
diction forbidding  to  mourn. 

In  any  case,  for  one  such  independent  lover  as  Donne  pro- 
fessed himself,  and  also,  by  a still  wider  stretch  of  imagination, 
described  the  wife  who,  in  the  hour  of  her  soul’s  departure  (suppos- 
ing the  story,  for  which  Walton  vouches,  to  be  true),  took  such  a 
strange  far  journey  only  to  gaze  on  him  once  more,  there  are  scores 
whose  love,  ever  the  more  yearningly  in  absence,  craves  for  the 
familiar  human  presence  of  its  object.  It  is  in  passionate  phraseology, 
the  more  touching  for  its  naive  simplicity,  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
bereaved  also  of  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Lady  Venetia,  voices  the 
yearning  of  those  whom  nothing  short  of  the  old  familiar  personal 
contact,  the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand,  the  sound  of  the  voice 
that  is  still,  can  satisfy.  Sir  Kenelm  cannot  vie  as  a poet  with 
Donne,  or  with  the  kindred-minded  George  Wither,  his  con- 
temporaries, but  his  strain  has  a truer  appeal  than  theirs  ; 
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I see  those  books  are  false  which  teach 

That  absence  makes  between  two  souls  no  breach. 

When  they  with  love 
To  each  other  move. 

And  that  they  (though  distant)  may  meet,  kiss,  and  play. 

Is  it  not  always  the  bodily  senses  that  lead  the  way  to  the 
communion  of  minds  ? And  “ therefore,”  so  he  sorrowfully  concludes. 
Until  my  soul  with  freedom  may 
Meet  thine  within  her  house  of  clay, 

Naught  else  shall  satisfy, 

But  still  I 
Alone 
Will  groan 
This  doleful  elegy. 

Hands,  eyes,  and  lips ! How  convincingly  also  does  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  through  the  lips  of  a lover  in  one  of  his  poems, 
assert  the  claims  of  these  to  immortality,  along  with  the  love  they 
helped  to  kindle.  He  answers  his  lady’s  fear  that  love’s  fire  itself, 
having  been  kindled  with  the  breath  of  mortal  life  and  being 
dependent  on  human  manifestations  for  its  continuance,  may  be 
extinguished  with  that  life’s  last  sigh.  The  sentiment,  no  less  than 
the  metre,  of  his  verse  is  curiously  suggestive  of  parts  of  Tennyson’s 
“ In  Memoriam.” 

O no,  Belov’d  ! I am  most  sure 
Those  virtuous  habits  we  acquire, 

As  being  with  the  soul  entire, 

Must  with  it  evermore  endure. 

Else  should  our  souls  in  vain  elect ; 

And  vainer  yet  were  heaven’s  laws, 

When  to  an  everlasting  cause 
They  give  a perishing  effect. 

Then,  with  an  exquisite  personal  application  of  his  own  argu- 
ment, which  lifts  it  out  of  the  realm  of  reason  to  that  of  heavenly 
faith  : 

These  eyes  again  thine  eyes  shall  see, 

These  hands  again  thine  hand  enfold,1 
And  all  chaste  blessings  can  be  told 
Shall  with  us  everlasting  be. 

For  if  no  use  of  sense  remain 

When  bodies  once  this  life  forsake, 

Or  they  could  no  delight  partake, 

Why  should  they  ever  rise  again  ? 

A question  which  has  no  doubt  occurred  to  many  a simpler  soul. 

1 Mr.  Quiller-Couch’s  happy  reading  of  these  lines,  in  his  excerpt  from  the 
poem  in  The  Golden  Pomp,  has  been  adopted  here. 
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In  every  age  and  race,  the  child-races  of  earth,  the  rates  whose 
civilisation  preceded  our  own  by  thousands  of  years — the  Indian,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Persian— this  wish  for  the  survival  of  the  body,  for 
personal  and  individual  immortality,  the  immortality  of  the  “ liebes 
ich  ” ard  of  the  far  dearer  Du , has  proved  parent  to  the  thought. 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  both  wish  and  thought  are  instinctive  in  man's 
breast.  “To  live  indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,”  declares  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  one  of  those  life-loving  natures  to  whom  the  pro- 
spect of  eternal  being  is  one  of  ecstasy.  Emerson  quotes  Hafiz  to 
the  same  effect : 

I am  : what  I am 
My  dust  will  be  again. 

And  one  needs  not  to  recall  how  tenaciously,  in  our  own  day, 
Browning  clung  “ to  the  same,  same  self,  same  love,  same  God,”  and 
was  no  more  to  be  put  off  than  Luther  was  with  the  prospect  of 
spiritual  resurrection  only. 

So  dear  to  human  affection  is  the  thought  of  the  soul’s  resemblance 
to  its  somedme  mortal  frame,  that  the  angel  faces  whose  smiles 
await  us  in  the  Far-off  Land  will  be  the  old  familiar  faces  of  our 
earthly  love ; the  voices,  however,  tuned  to  heaven,  those  of  auld 
lang  syne.  Often,  even  with  these  material  forms,  we  scarce  can 
see  the  outward  features  for  the  soul  that  shines  beneath.  As 
Eugenie  de  Guerin  remarked  of  an  ugly  man  of  her  acquaintance, 
“the  soul  effaced  the  features.”  And  if  we  try  in  absence  or  in 
darkness  to  recall  them  it  is  only  the  look  that  fitfully  gleams  on  our 
mind’s  eye.  The  form  eludes  our  utmost  powers  of  recollection, 
and  this  sometimes  the  more  the  dearer  the  person  is  to  us. 

I cannot  see  the  features  right, 

When  on  the  gloom  I strive  to  paint 
The  face  I know  ; the  hues  are  faint, 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night. 

A stranger  we  may  remember  by  his  eyes,  his  voice,  his  figure.  But 
it  is  not  these,  or  these  only,  that  impress  upon  us  the  personality  of 
our  friends,  but  something  more  intangible,  something  which  we 
recognise,  and  know  their  presence  by,  in  silence  and  in  darkness. 
It  is  the  very  man,  the  very  woman,  whose  looks  and  features  we  so 
intimately  know,  and  whom  we  would  recognise  under  any  conceal- 
ment or  disguise. 

And  yet,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  spiritualising  and  idealisation  of 
the  faces  we  love,  it  is  the  very  faces,  when  they  are  gone  from  us, 
that  we  crave  to  see  again,  the  old  familiar  faces.  And  it  is  these 
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Very  faces  that  come  back  to  us  in  dreamland,  that  shadow  of  the 
land  of  Wiedersehen,  as  heaven  has  been  called.  Or  occasionally 
amid  the  distractions  of  the  day’s  doings,  some  harmless  convulsion 
will  seem  to  shake  the  earth  and  heavens  from  their  customary 
aspect,  and 

All  at  once  beyond  the  will 
I hear  a wizard  music  roll, 

And  thro’  a lattice  on  the  soul 
Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 

With  what  a boyish  wilfulness  of  longing  does  Lamb’s  minute 
philosopher,  Hartley  Coleridge,  a child  grown  old,  express  the  child’s 
desire  for  the  old  familiar  faces  of  his  first  affection  ! 

Dead  is  my  father,  dead  is  my  good  mother, 

And  what  on  earth  have  I to  do  but  die  ? 

But  if  by  grace  I reach  the  blessed  sky, 

I fain  would  see  the  same,  and  not  another  ; 

The  very  father  that  I used  to  see, 

The  mother  who  has  nursed  me  on  her  knee. 

And  with  what  an  agony  of  emotion  does  Burns,  his  sublunary  love 
unchanged,  yet  charmed,  as  it  were,  to  the  celestial  temper  of  his 
Mary’s  in  heaven,  utter  the  desire  of  the  lover’s  eyes  for  the  face  of 
his  beloved  : “ There  shall  I with  speechless  agony  of  rapture  again 
recognise  my  lost,  my  ever  dear  Mary ! whose  bosom  was  fraught 
with  truth,  honour,  constancy,  and  love.” 

It  is  perhaps  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  most  vivid  suggestion  of  the  sort  of  rapturous 
homeliness,  the  familiar  wonder,  of  again  setting  eyes  on  the  faces 
loved  and  lost  of  old.  She  is  thanking  a correspondent  for  some 
photographs,  and  continues : “I  am  reminded  of  a feeling  which 
everyone  knows,  but  which  I do  not  think  I remember  hearing 
noticed— seeing  a person  after  one  has  been  very  long  away  and 
thought  of  them  a great  deal : to  see  them  in  the  flesh  seems  im- 
possible, and  yet  there  they  are,  just  as  one  has  thought  of  them  ! 
I suppose  it  is  only  a dim  picture  of  what  it  will  be  to  see  those  one 
has  loved,  in  a future  life.” 

But  it  is  Tennyson’s  scarcely  less  gifted  brother,  Charles,  whc 
has  wrought  the  hope  of  Tatian  into  the  most  perfect  form  of  words 
that  love  and  genius  could  create  for  it,  in  his  sonnet  entitled 
“Anastasis,”  one  of  those  poems  which,  as  Longfellow  said  of 
Henry  Vaughan’s  divine  verses  on  his  friends  in  Paradise,  makes 
death  lovely : 
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Tho’  death  met  love  upon  thy  dying  smile, 

And  staid  him  there  for  hours,  yet  the  orbs  of  sight 
So  speedily  resign’d  their  aspect  bright, 

That  Christian  hope  fell  earthward  for  awhile, 
Appall’d  by  dissolution  : — But  on  high 
A record  lives  of  thine  identity  ! 

Thou  shalt  not  lose  one  charm  of  lip  or  eye  ; 

The  hues  and  liquid  lights  shall  wait  for  thee. 

And  the  fair  tissues,  wheresoe’er  they  be  ! 

— Daughter  of  heaven  ! our  grieving  hearts  repose 
On  the  dear  thought  that  we  once  more  shall  see 
Thy  beauty — like  Himself  our  Master  rose — 

So  shall  that  beauty  its  old  rights  maintain, 

And  thy  sweet  spirit  own  those  eyes  again. 


How  sweet  a corollary  to  the  thought  might  be  found  in  Byron's 
line  : 


The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears. 


On  earth  that  beauty  which  helps  to  endear  us  to  our  friends 
is  often  outgrown.  It  is  at  the  mercy  of  time  and  chance.  And 
sometimes,  when  long  absence  has  separated  us  from  those  we  love, 
we  dread  the  effect  our  changed  appearance  may  produce  on  our 
reunion  with  them,  faithlessly  fearing  that  love  may  alter  when  it 
alteration  finds. 

Christina  Rossetti,  with  that  directly  personal  note  which  dis- 
tinguishes so  much  of  her  verse,  and  seems  to  lift  it  high  above 
mere  individual  personality,  touches  on  this  sad  earthly  condition 
of  human  loveliness,  and  points  to  the  place  where  our  ideals  await 
us,  those  forms  of  heavenly  beauty  which  belong  of  right  to  all, 
lost  though  they  often  are  beneath  the  disfigurements  of  earth : 

If  now  you  saw  me  you  would  say  x 
Where  is  the  face  I used  to  love  ? 

And  I would  answer  : gone  before  ; 

It  tarries  veiled  in  Paradise. 

When  once  the  morning-star  shall  rise, 

When  earth  with  shadow  flees  away 
And  we  stand  safe  within  the  door, 

Then  you  shall  lift  the  veil  thereof. 

Look  up,  rise  up : for  far  above 
Our  palms  are  grown,  our  place  is  set ; 

There  we  shall  meet  as  once  we  met, 

And  love  with  old  familiar  love. 1 

For  of  true  beauty  it  could  never  be  said  that  it  is  only  skin  deep; 

Of  the  soul,  the  body  form  doth  take, 

For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 
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Spenser,  indeed,  finds  in  the  fading  beauty  of  the  human  countenance 
that  pathetic  spiritual  beauty  which  looks  often  through  pallid  lips 
and  tear-dimmed  eyes,  a promise  of  the  perfection  to  which  it  is 
destined,  a seed  of  immortal  and  celestial  fairness  : 

It  is  heavenly  born  and  cannot  die, 

Being  a parcell  of  the  purest  skie. 

It  was  a quaint  conceit  of  Canova,  in  executing  from  memory 
his  bust  of  the  beautiful  Madame  Ricamier,  suggestively  entitled  by 
him  “ Beatrice,”  to  attempt  not  so  much,  he  said,  to  reproduce  her 
actual  features,  as  to  embody  “ the  lineaments  of  her  soul  ” ; thus 
striving,  as  it  were,  to  contravene  the  philosophic  dictum,  as  to  that 
being  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a picture  cannot  express,  which 
remains  but  a divine  idea  and  subsists  only  in  the  mind.  “The 
sight,”  as  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  who  was  always  so  keen  in  quest  of 
it,  declared,  “ never  beheld  it,  nor  has  the  hand  expressed  it.” 

Nor  sun,  nor  limner’s  art  can  give 
Thy  heaven-lit  smile  and  features, 

wrote  Lord  Lilford  to  his  wife,  on  her  having  been  asked  to  sit  for 
her  portrait.  And  he  bade  her 

Seek  not,  sweet-heart,  for  pictures  then  ; 

For  those  complete  and  whole, 

As  sent  by  Heaven  to  comfort  me, 

Are  printed  on  my  soul. 

Some  there  are,  however,  who  would  scarcely  need  a change 
from  their  bodily  semblance  to  be  conformed  to  Heaven’s  mould. 
One  at  least  there  is  in  the  experience  of  most  of  us  whose  face  one 
has  beheld  on  earth  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  For  such,  nothing 
would  be  required  but  for  the  mortal  to  be  clothed  in  immortality 
for  the  human  characteristics  to  be  preserved  to  them  for  ever. 

Keep  for  us,  O friend,  where’er 
Thou  art  waiting,  all  that  here 
Made  thy  earthly  presence  dear  1 

And  when  fall  our  feet,  as  fell 
Thine,  upon  the  asphodel, 

Let  thy  old  smile  greet  us  well  1 

From  Quaker  as  from  Catholic  the  same  prayer  rises  ; from 
doubter  as  from  devotee.  ’Twas  so  Whittier  prayed  of  a dead 
friend.  So  Tennyson,  though  with  something  more  of  passionate 
reserve,  invoked  the  spirit  whom  he  loved  : 
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Known  and  unknown ; human,  divine  ; 

Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye  ; 

Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not  die, 

Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine. 

So,  of  Tennyson  himself,  Mr.  Locker  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
poet’s  peculiar  charm,  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends  in  this  life, 
might  be  secured  to  him  in  the  next. 

Charles  Lamb,  more  indulgent  than  most  men,  whether  to  bodily 
or  to  mental  failings,  discoursing  of  a certain  good  but  peculiarly 
ugly  woman  in  his  quibbling  essay  on  what  he  calls  the  “ Popular 
Fallacy  ‘That  Handsome  is  that  Handsome  does,’”  humorously 
disputes  Spenser’s  doctrine  that  the  fairer  the  soul  the  fairer  needs 
must  be  the  body  it  inhabits  ; and  genially  quotes  the  Poet  of 
Heavenly  Beauty  against  himself,  to  prove  that  the  stubborn  clay 
will  occasionally  resist  the  informing  power  of  a gentle  mind.  Yet 
may  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  ideal  to  every  face,  so  that  the 
plainest  countenance  might  suffer  a sky  change,  and  yet  remain  its 
very  self.  With  a smile  for  its  caustic  kindliness,  one  recalls  Samuel 
Rogers’s  saying  anent  Lady  Parke  : “ She  is  so  good  that  when  she 
goes  to  Heaven  she  will  find  no  difference,  save  that  her  ankles  will 
be  thinner  and  her  head  better  dressed.” 

But  Lamb  himself  provides  an  answer  to  his  own  lament  for  the 
old  familiar  faces,  in  a poem  addressed  by  him  to  Coleridge  a year 
after  “ the  Events,”  as,  with  a touch  of  characteristic  quaintness,  he 
designated  the  tragedy  which  robbed  him  of  a mother  : 

Thou  and  I,  dear  friend, 

With  filial  recognition  sweet,  shall  know 
One  day  the  face  of  our  dear  mother  in  heaven  J 
And  her  remember’d  looks  of  love  shall  greet 
With  looks  of  answering  love. 

Thus,  as  with  most  of  us,  did  hope  alternate  with  gloom  in  poor 
Elia’s  soul.  “He  stumbles  about  dark  mountains  at  best,”  so 
he  wrote  himself  to  a friend,  having  been  vouchsafed  no  such 
definite  revelations  of  the  Vita  Nuova  as  were  granted  to  some  of 
his  friends  and  fellow  poets.  But  how  truly  he  summed  himself, 
and  many  a kindred  soul,  in  the  light  yet  earnest  plea,  “ His  animus  ^ 
at  least  (whatever  becomes  of  it  in  the  female  termination),  hath 
always  been  cum  Chris  Ham's” 
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EEP  down  through  the  twenty  odd  centuries  of  deposit  .that  con- 


u stitute  the  London  soil,  awaiting  their  recovery  by  a wondering 
posterity,  lie  untold  treasures  in  the  form  of  objects  both  useful  and 
ornamental  that  were  the  common  daily  appurtenances  either  of  the 
household  or  the  person  among  our  remote  ancestors.  These 
objects  are  not  encountered  pell-mell  and  higgledy-piggledy,  but  in 
the  time-arranged  order  of  historic  sequence — Celtic,  Roman,  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Mediaeval.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
vast  amount  of  the  city’s  unpublished  history,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  Imperial  Rome,  still  lies  buried,  not  only  in  its  ever-fruitful  soil, 
but  in  the  less-yielding  bed  of  its  unequalled  river,  portentous  in  its 
grim  secrets  and  sombre  annals,  like  “ Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow  black 
and  deep.” 

How  it  came  to  be  found  where  it  was  one  cannot  say,  unless  it 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Arundel  collection,  but  I once  purchased 
of  a Hammersmith  dredger  a stone  torso  of  a Roman  soldier,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  across  the  shoulder  of  whose  laminated  tunic 
or  breast  armour  was  distinctly  visible  the  balteus , or  shoulder-belt  for 
suspending  the  sword  or  (perhaps  ?)  the  quiver.  I cannot,  for  the 
moment,  quote  my  authority,  but  I think  I have  read  that  in  the 
regal  days  of  Rome  all  statues  were  prohibited  that  were  above 
three  feet  high.  A peculiarity  of  this  torso  was  that  there  were 
marks  of  some  black  substance  like  pitch  having  been  poured  over 
the  head  and  having  run  down  over  the  shoulders.  A small  image 
of  Apollo,  in  metal,  seems  to  have  been  purposely  disfigured  before 
it  was  thrown  away;  and  statues  and  idols  were,  without  doubt, 
frequently  destroyed  by  the  public  authorities.1  Such  finds  in 
London  are,  of  course,  now  rare,  but  one  is  reminded  by  the  fore- 
going of  a story  told  the  writer  by  an  eminent  antiquary  concerning 
the  distinguished  London  archaeologist,  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  When 

1 Vide  Mr.  Beale  Post,  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, vol.  i.  Junq  1845,  p.  up. 
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summoned  at  the  Mansion  House  for  stealing  a figure — I think  it  was 
a marble  torso— at  the  Royal  Exchange  excavations  in  1841,  it  was 
shown  how  he  had  succeeded  in  buying  the  sculpture,  but  was 
detected  carrying  it  away  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  who  had 
previously  told  him  that,  if  he  came  there  “ poking  about,”  he  would 
shoot  him.  The  Lord  Mayor,  however,  justly  and  generously  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  assiduity  in  looking  after  London’s  precious 
heirlooms,  and  he  was  discharged,  but  only  to  resume  his  nefarious 
designs.  May  I venture  upon  a word  of  advice  to  the  intending 
collector  ? If  he  expects  to  form  any  collection  worthy  of  the  name, 
by  flying  visits  merely,  he  will  surely  be  more  or  less  disappointed. 
His  plan  of  campaign  should  be  to  go  and  speak  boldly  to  any  likely 
excavator — for  preference  take  an  unlikely  one — and  point  out  to 
him  that  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  let  one  see  any  object  that 
does  not  belong,  in  rerum  natura , to  the  mud  in  which  he  is 
industriously  wallowing.  Then,  having  taken  good  care  to  leave  an 
adequate  impression  as  to  what  you  are  driving  at*  retire  and  wait. 
Wait  at  the  entrance  to  the  diggings  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an 
hour,  or  a whole  hour,  as  the  case  may  be ; because,  although  you 
have  sown  the  seed,  there  is  sometimes,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  “ a 
frightful  interval  between  the  seed  and  the  timber,”  and  the  London 
type  of  the  British  excavator  is  often  chuckle-headed  and  unrespon- 
sive in  the  time  he  takes  to  consider  the  situation.  But  I have 
found  the  London  labourer,  as  a rule,  a thoroughly  good  fellow 
when  one  has  broken  through  his  constitutional  reserve  towards 
strangers,  and  a bishop’s  late  panegyric  of  him  as  a class  is  not, 
judging  from  my  own  limited  experience,  overdrawn.  Then,  after  ex- 
pressing sotto  voce  a desire  among  themselves  to  know  “ what  that 
there  bloke’s  ’angin’  abaart  fur,”  I have  known  the  situation  to 
change  as  suddenly  as  when  a sportsman,  having  bagged  nothing 
after  a weary  tramp,  suddenly  springs  a covey  of  partridges.  One 
workman  will  set  the  example  by  producing  something  from  his 
pocket,  a Roman  stylus  perhaps,  or  a fibula , that  he  has  turned 
up,  if  not  that  very  day,  probably  some  other  day ; for  as  a rule  a 
“ plant  ” — which  in  the  London  argot  means  something  designedly 
placed  with  another  person,  or  in  the  soil,  with  a view  to  defraud 
intending  purchasers — seldom  occurs  on  the  part  of  these  men, 
unless  for  the  benefit  of  the  extremely  innocent,  and  then,  as  it  is 
probably  something  of  apparently  out-of-the-ordinary  value,  beware 
when  the  Greeks  bring  presents.  I frequently  had  a cheery  com- 
panion in  my  tours,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Wells  of  Camber- 
well, also  a collector,  and  to  whom  I sold  the  greater  part  of  my 
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collection.  The  kindly  disposed  Guildhall  officials  will  remember 
him  well,  in  being  as  enthusiastic  as  myself  in  this  fascinating  pursuit ; 
and  we  both  of  us  owed  much  to  the  kind  information  imparted  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  whose  knowledge  of  Roman  London  was, 
when  we  knew  him,  unrivalled. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  recall,  ramblingly,  as  one 
remembers  them,  a few  of  the  finds  one  has  made,  and  the  places 
where  they  occurred.  It  was  when  Charing  Cross  Road  was  being 
made  that  after  a little  patient  waiting  a workman  turned  up  a 
dazzling  collection  of  bright  green  glazed  pots  and  drinking  vessels 
of  the  Stuart  period,  all  perfect  but  one,  and  there  were  six  of  them. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  I acquired  a unique  little  collection  of 
Venetian  wine-glass  stems — the  vessel  is  seldom  or  never  found  in 
the  soil  entire,  the  bowl  being  invariably  absent  or  fractured ; but  the 
stems  were  beautiful,  both  in  design  and  in  the  iridescence  that  they 
had  acquired  by  long  contact  with  the  earth.  Howell,  in  his 
“ Familiar  Letters,”  alludes  to  this  fragility.  “ A good  name,”  he 
says,  “ is  like  Venice  glass,  quickly  cracked,  never  to  be  amended, 
patched  it  may  be”  (p.  310).  Having  purchased  of  a workman 
what  I believed  to  be  a glazed  earthenware  bleeding-cup  of  superior 
fabric  which  I saw  unearthed  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Charing 
Cross  Road),  I showed  it  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming,  under  the 
impression  that  it  belonged  to  the  Stuart  period.  This  impression 
was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cuming  producing  a pewter  vessel  of  the 
same  size,  form,  design,  and  period.  This  vessel  differed,  however, 
in  that  it  had  the  graduated  lines  within  by  which  the  barber- 
surgeons  of  the  time  computed  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  taken 
from  the  unfortunate  victim  of  phlebotomy;  for  Mr.  Cuming’s 
example  was  not  a posset-pot,  but  a formidable-looking  bleeding-cup 
or  basin,  and  was  found  in  the  Thames  in  1849.1 

I have  given  a trifk-  for  a broken  Tudor  pitcher  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fleet  Street ; for  a curious,  if  unpublishable,  snuff- 
box on  the  site  of  Arundel  House,  Strand;  for  a mediaeval  ring 
fibula , with  the  pretty  love-inscription  in  French,  " Je  suis  ci  en  lieu 
d’amis  ” ; and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Smithfield,  I encountered 
two  perfect  buff-  or  yellow-glazed  candlesticks.  This  yellow-glaze, 
corresponding  to  a later  period  of  the  green-glaze  pottery  is,  how- 
ever, very  rare  comparatively.  I also  possessed  a broken  pitcher 
with  a dark-green  speckled  glaze  which,  there  was  reason  to  think, 

1 A similar  vessel  was  unearthed  in  Kynaston’s  Alley,  on  the  premises  occupied 
by  the  printing-house  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Harrison  & Sons  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
This  is  preserved,  with  other  antiquities  found  at  the  same  spot,  within. 
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was  of  Anglo-Norman  origin.  This  kind  of  ware  is  thought  by  the 
best  authorities  to  be  peculiarly  English.  The  description  of  an 
election  feast  in  1522  says:  “Salvers  of  bread,  pears,  and  filberds 
were  placed  upon  the  tables  before  they  sat  down,  as  also  green  pots 
of  ale  ar  d wine  with  ashen  cups,  set  before  them  at  every  mess ; but 
they  had  gilt  cups  for  red  wine  and  ipocras.” 

I was  on  the  point  of  completing  the  purchase  of  a beautiful, 
perfect,1  slip-adorned  earthen  pitcher— I allude  to  its  rugged  beauty, 
like  that  of  the  London  flower-girl — in  London  Wall,  when  I became 
impressed  for  the  first  time  with  the  necessity  for  recognising  the 
architect’s  rights  in  the  matter  of  treasure-trove.  My  experience, 
however,  after  several  years  is  that  the  City  architect  is  an  excep- 
tion who  takes  a more  than  casual  interest  in  antiquities  thus  dis- 
covered  ; but  in  this  case  I became  aware  that  his  presence  was  not 
to  be  flouted— not  that  I ever  wished  to,  or  did,  flout  an  architect, 
for  with  this  exception  the  architect  often  suffered  me.  I was  on  the 
point  of  ending  the  negotiations  when  the  depressing  third  party  put 
in  an  appearance  that  suggested  to  my  distorted  view,  as  he  gazed 
down  from  the  scaffolding  above,  and  as  1 gazed  up  at  him  from  the 
deep  foundations,  a veritable  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Two’s  company, 
three’s  none ; and  I had  to  disgorge  my  museum-worthy  ceramic  to 
the  important  individual  whom  I have,  more  than  once,  heard  the 
labourers  speak  of,  with  unconscious  humour,  as  the  “ archi-check.” 

During  the  excavations  for  the  new  County  Council  offices  in 
Spring  Gardens,  which  encroached  upon  the  Horse  Guards  Parade, 
I was  in  evidence— the  Council’s  museum  not  having  at  that  time 
been  thought  of— and  obtained  a number  of  the  early  Stuart  small- 
bowled  tobacco-pipes,  nearly  all  of  which  had  an  inscription  of  some 
kind  on  the  heel  of  the  bowl.  Some  were  “ gauntlet  ” pipes,  made 
at  Amesbury,  with  a glove  or  gauntlet  on  the  heel,  the  best  made ; 
and  others  bore  the  impress  of  “ T.R.,”  “ Castle,”  “ George  Webb,” 
“P.C.,”  “H.,”  “I.L,”  etc.  At  the  same  time  I purchased  an 
example  of  the  earliest  type  of  tobacco-pipe,  known  as  a “fairy  pipe,” 
and  in  Ireland  as  a “ woodcock’s  head.”  This  is  judged  to  be  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  used  when  tobacco  was  first  introduced,  of 
which  Aubrey  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  his  grandfather  Lyte  say  that 
one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to  man  round  the  table.  As  to  the 
hardness  of  the  old  clay  pipe  and  the  strength  of  its  stem,  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  occasionally  in  the  same  way,  & la  stiletto,  that  I 

1 Probably  the  rush-strewn  floors  account  in  some  measure  for  so  much 
mediaeval  pottery  being  found  un fractured.  The  plates  and  dishes  of  the  Midd  e 
Ages,  however,  were  mostly  of  wood  and  pewter. 
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have  seen  an  East-End  girl  of  the  humbler  class  threaten  her  u bloke” 
with  the  murderous  use  of  her  hat-pin  5 for  in  the  “ Weekly  Packet  ” 
of  November  15-22,  1718,  is  a paragraph  chronicling  a week’s  casual 
ties  in  London,  one  item  being,  “ Wounded  with  a Tobacco-Pipe  at 
S*  Bride’s  I.”  During  the  same  excavations  I obtained  a beautifully 
iridescent  bottle  with  bulging,  indented,  square  body,  little  neck  to 
speak  of,  and  with  laterally  extended  circular  lip,  about  ih  inch  high. 
Although  some  poor  approach  to  this  rainbow-hued  glass  has  been 
made  of  late  in  glass  vessels,  the  lovely  iridescence  so  often  met  with, 
and  produced  by  long  contact  with  the  earth,  cannot,  like  the  patina, 
the  green  aerugo  or  rust,  in  ancient  bronzes  and  metals,  be 
fraudulently  imitated.  The  beauty  of  the  changing  opalescent  tints 
in  this  little  bottle  I have  never  seen  anything  to  equal,  although  I 
had  a considerable  collection  myself.  All  these  objects,  with  many 
others,  appear  to  have  been  carted  from  the  City  with  rubbish  used 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  level  the  ground.  It  is  stated  that  1203 
cartloads  of  refuse  were  shot  here.  The  pipes,  however,  may  have 
been  used  publicly  in  the  part  occupied  by  the  bowling-green,  where 
there  was  “ continual  bibbing  and  drinking  wine  all  day  under  the 
trees,” 1 although  one  was  under  the  impression  that  smoking  was 
practised  only  in  taverns  and  privately. 

While  excavations  were  proceeding  for  the  foundations  of  the 
new  St.  Martin’s  Vestry  at  Charing  Cross,  the  workmen  unearthed  a 
portion  of  a royal  coat-of-arms  carved  in  stone,  which  I had  reason  to 
think  must  have  been  a relic  of  the  adjacent  Royal  Mews  at  Charing 
Cross,  taken  down  in  1830.  At  the  same  time,  in  March  1890,  an 
old  house  pulled  down  at  the  southern  end  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  on 
the  west  side,  had  evidently  been  the  residence  of  some  wealthy,  if 
not  distinguished,  person  when  the  lane  was  a fashionable  residential 
thoroughfare.  In  one  bedroom  was  a pilastered  canopy,  and  where 
the  bed  would  have  been  was  a secret  door,  which,  when  I tried  it, 
opened  without  the  slightest  noise.  On  the  site  of  this  house  I 
obtained  a curious  old  knife  or  razor  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
cornelian  handle. 

Who,  unless  frequenting  the  neighbourhood,  would  know  that 
there  was  a “Shepherd  and  Flock”  in  what  about  ten  years  ago 
became  Copthall  Avenue,  not  far  from  the  heart  of  the  City  ? Yet 
there  was  a tavern  with  such  a rural  sign,  which,  after  its  demolition, 
may  have  been  rebuilt.  At  all  events  I saw  it  pulled  down,  and 
obtained  from  its  site  several  antiquities,  among  which  was  a richly 
glazed  little  cylindriform  Rockingham  mug,  about  five  inches  high, 

1 Garrard  to  Lord  Strafford — Strafford  Papers,  i.  262. 
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with  one  handle,  and  perfect,  with  outwardly  curved  rim  and  faint 
imitations  of  the  bands  or  hoops  which  characterised  the  old  drinking 
pots.  I wonder  who  has  it  now,  for  it  had  the  true  inimitable  Rock- 
ingham glaze.  The  sign,  one  may  imagine,  was  derived  from  some 
incident  in  the  life  of  a shepherd  who  tended  his  flock  close  by  in 
Moorfields  or  Finsbury ; and  possibly  a swan’s  nest  taken  on  these 
extensive  fields — which,  before  they  were  drained,  consisted,  we  are 
told,  of  “ one  continued  marsh  or  moor,”  and  where,  in  very  remote 
times,  lacustrine  conditions  probably  favoured  the  existence  of  a 
long-vanished  fauna — gave  its  sign  to  another  tavern  close  by  in 
Great  Swan  Alley,  Moorgate  Street.  It  was  while  this  Coplhall 
Avenue  was  being  formed  that  I one  day  attended  the  excavations 
for  this  street  in  London  Wall,  when  the  ancient  Wall  Brook  became 
so  much  in  evidence  that  the  labourers  actually  had  to  paddle  in  it. 
The  course  of  this  stream  will  be  seen,  if  I remember  right,  in  an 
“ Historical  Account  of  the  Guildhall,”  by  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A. 
During  the  rebuilding  of  houses  in  Milton  Street  near  by,  the 
workmen  came  across  a stile  on  the  west  side  of  a foot-bridge  which 
crossed  the  stream  anciently  known  as  (London)- Wall  Brook.  A 
crack  in  the  wall,  the  outside  wall  over  the  N.-E.  window  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  was  caused  by  a subsidence  of  the  bed  of  this 
stream,  in  which  I found  my  first  “greybeard,”  or  beer-jug  of  the 
Stuart  period.  I arrived  late  at  the  diggings,  and  the  workmen  had 
gone  to  dinner,  leaving  all  their  tools  behind.  Two  seconds’ con 
sideration  told  me  what  a yvaste  of  time  it  would  be  to  remain  idle 
till  they  returned.  I took  up  a “ pick,”  and  the  very  first,  perhaps 
it  was  the  second,  aim  I took  with  it  brought  down  a mass  of  almost 
black  mud,  in  which  was  embedded  a perfect  stone  jug  of  the  time 
alluded  to.  This  was  the  first  of  a collection  I afterwards  made  of 
about  twenty  such  drinking  vessels,  all  of  which  I had  seen  dug  up 
myself,  and  the  heraldic  designs  upon  which  are  given  in  an 
illustrated  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  about  the  year  1893.  In  Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
sumptuous  folio  Shakespeare  is  a representation,  from  a woodcut  at 
the  head  of  an  old  English  ballad,  of  a tavern-drawer  or  skinker  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  with  a mottled 
“greybeard  ” in  his  left  hand,  and  a globular-bowled  glass  with  long 
stem  in  his  right.1  From  this  it  must  be  surmised  that  the  stone  jug 
was  used  for  wine  also.  Speaking  of  subsidences,  the  late  Mr.  H.  S. 
Cuming  told  me  that  objects  came  into  his  possession  during 
excavations  necessitated  by  a subsidence,  which  was  kept  very  quiet 
1 Vol,  ix.,  note  (to  “ Sack  ”)  33. 
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at  the  time,  of  the  Mansion  House.  What  these  objects  were  I do 
not  know,  but  they  are  doubtless  already  catalogued  preparatory  to 
exhibition  at  the  Cuming  Museum  in  Newington.  Here,  facing 
London  Wall  and  overlooking  the  brook,  probably  dwelt  a perruquier 
with  the  sign  of  the  Black  or  White  or  Blue  Peruke,  for  I saw  turned 
up,  close  to  the  footway,  dozens  of  fine  tobacco-pipe-clay  hair  or  wig 
curlers  of  sizes  varying  from  two  to  four  inches.  There  were  so  many 
that  I could  not  carry  them  all  away.  These  narrow  pieces  of  pipe- 
clay, with  bulbous  ends  to  prevent  their  slipping  from  the  curls,  were 
in  use  for  curling  the  hair,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  perhaps  later,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth’s  fourth  plate  of,  I 
think.  Marriage  & la  Mode,  where  there  is  an  array  of  them  on  the 
forehead  of  the  woman.  The  curlers  that  had  the  rounded  termina- 
tions, however,  were  not  of  the  original  type,  two  examples  of  which 
I exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 
These  earlier  ones  were  tubular,  and,  in  fact,  are  described  by  Randle 
Holme  in  his  “ Armoury  ” as  “ curling-pipes.”  Holme  also  says  that 
the  clay  stem  of  the  tobacco-pipe  was  sometimes  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  fact,  wigs  and  clay  tobacco-pipe  smoking,  in  their 
origin,  seem  to  be  closely  associated,  an  association  dating  probably 
from  the  revival  of  the  wig  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  or  soon  after 
under  the  Stuarts.  Randle  Holme  says  that  “ The  curling-pipe  is  a 
rowl  of  tobacco-pipe-clay,  burnt  hard,  or  a piece  of  wood  ; for  want 
broken  tobacco-pipes  stand  in  like  stead,  which  are  for  no  other  use 
than  turning  the  hair  of  a perawick  upon,  while  it  is  either  boyling 
or  baking,  to  put  it  into  a curl.”  The  art  of  the  perruquier  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  “big- wigs”  of  Kneller  and  Lely. 
Certain  additional  artificial  curls  were,  when  worn  by  the  women  of 
the  period,  and — doubtless  by  no  affectation  of  speech — known  as 
“ heart-breakers.”  The  borders  of  the  peruke,  when  set  in  curls  on 
the  forehead,  were  called  “taures,”  and  when  the  curls  were  worn 
lower,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  face,  “ merkins.”  The  “ taures,”  or 
“bull-heads,”  or  bull-like  foreheads — so  named  from  the  French 
taurei  a bull — were  fashionable  in  and  about  the  year  1674,1  and  the 
fashion  doubtless  came  from  France,  with  many  others  that  crossed 
the  Channel  at  the  Restoration.  Wigs  were,  of  course,  common 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,*  and  known  to  the  Romans.  I 
once  found  in  London  a metal  object  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
clay  curler,  which  I believed  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Roman 
calmmistrumt  so  called  because  the  outer  part  was  hollow  on  its 

1 Randle  Holme's  Armoury. 

2 See  the  example  in  the  British  Museum. 
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inside,  like  a reed  (calamus).  It  was  made  of  iron,  however,  and 
had  suffered  from  contact  with  fire. 

The  most  assiduous  and  successful  collector,  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  whom  I knew,  was  the  late  James  Smith, 
of  Whitechapel,  the  “ working-man  archaeologist,”  whose  ostensible 
devotion  to  the  acquisition  of  the  black  bones  that  are  constantly 
dug  up  in  the  “ Roman  level,”  which  he  took  away  in  his  inseparable 
donkey-cart,  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  as  it  were,  that  secured 
his  entrie  to  the  excavations,  and  a pretext  which  put  even  the 
“ archi-check  ” in  the  position  of  having  vistd  his  passport.  Smith 
had  long  obtained  the  affectionate  sobriquet  among  the  labourers  of 
“Tottie.”1  The  South  Kensington  Museum  authorities  purchased 
of  Mr.  Smith  some  of  his  most  important  acquisitions,  and  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that,  although  an  unlettered  man,  his  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  such  antiquities  of  a minor  character  as  the  London 
soil  yielded  was  so  considerable  that  he,  on  several  occasions,  sold 
valuable  collections  en  bloc , either  to  public  museums  or  to  private 
collectors,  for  ^200  or  between  ^300  and  ^400. 

Although  I was  seldom  fortunate  in  obtaining  Roman  coins  of 
any  value — perhaps  this  was  partly  because  the  “working-man 
archaeologist  ” was  rather  keen  in  the  acquisition  of  good  impressions 
— I found  a fractured  green-glazed  mediaeval  money-box,  which 
resembles,  though  much  smaller,  the  Roman  loculus  (or  ? theca 
nummaria\  an  example  of  which  is  figured  in  my  copy  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Trollope’s  “ Illustration^  of  Ancient  Art  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,”  1834,  Plate  XLI.  No.  9.  But  whereas  the  Roman 
vessel  had  an  aperture  at  the  top  for  a sealed  plug  or  cork,  the  money 
could  be  extracted  from  the  little  globular  green-glazed  earthenware 
box  only  by  breaking  it.  Consequently  it  is  seldom  or  never  found 
entire.  There  are  several  examples  in  the  British  Museum. 

Hearing  one  day  that  a Knightrider  Street  warehouseman  had  in 
his  possession  four  inscribed  stones  which  had  been  for  some  time 
lying  neglected  in  a corner  of  the  premises,  I went  and  took 
rubbings  of  them,  on  the  understanding  that  the  owner  wished  to 
get  rid  of  them.  These  rubbings  were  sent  to  Dr.  Birch,  of  the 
Manuscript  Department  at  the  British  Museum.  The  next  morning 
a trolley  with  two  horses  and  two  men  was  sent  to  bring  them  away. 
One  of  these  inscribed  stones  turned  out,  I think,  to  be  of  a date 
4000  years  b.c.  All  four  are  now  reposing  securely  in  the  Assyrian 

1 “ Tots 51  is  a slang  term  for  old  bones  or  any  odd  things  that  may  be  picked 
up,  and  in  the  collection  of  which  a living  can  be  secured.  A London  “ tot? 
picker  ” corresponds  to  the  Paris  chiffonnier. 
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cases  at  the  British  Museum,  the  particular  stone  mentioned  being, 
with  one  exception  (namely  that  of  an  inscribed  piece  of  limestone 
4200  B.C.),  the  most  ancient  inscription  in  the  National  Museum. 
The  stones  were  supposed  to  have  been  brought  over  either  as 
ballast  or  as  curiosities  by  Dutch  traders.  In  Bow  Lane  some 
workmen,  while  I was  waiting,  fished  up  a perfect  Roman  mortarium 
of  light-coloured  unglazed  body,  with  grooved  spout  and  silica- 
sprinkled  bottom  for  pounding.  It  was  about  one  foot  in  diameter, 
perhaps  less,  with  the  potter’s  name,  something  like  “Albinus,” 
running  from  the  edge  of  the  bowl  to  the  edge  of  the  rim.1  Also  a 
fragment  of  a large  cross  which  I assumed  to  be  part  of  Cheapside 
Cross,  one  of  those  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  queen, 
and  demolished  under  the  mayoralty  of  Isaac  Pennington,  the 
regicide.  It  had  recerclies  extremities,  and  came,  like  the  moi  tarium, 
from  what  the  workmen  thought  was  a disused  well  on  this  spot. 

It  was  at  some  very  deep  excavations  in  Water  Lane,  leading 
south  from  the  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  that  I encountered  what  I 
thought  was  a most  wonderful  find  about  the  year  1890  or  1892.  It 
was  handed  up  by  relays  of  workmen  from  a great  depth,  and  proved 
to  be  a fossil  pearly  nautilus.  It  was  as  moist  as  a cheese,  and 
seemed  to  be  composed  entirely  of  chalk,  having  come,  I presume 
from  the  chalk  marl,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  composed  of  white  clay,  and  as  having  been  taken  from 
the  alluvial  gravel.  There  were,  however,  the  remains  of  the 
shining  shell  formed  into  chambers  by  diagonally  crossed  lines,  in 
some  parts  broken  away;  but  with  keeping  it  became  hard.  On 
another  occasion  a workman  told  me  he  had  a “ curious  old  stone  ” 
which  came  from  the  Boreham  Wood  railway  cutting  (?  in  Essex), 
and  which  was  used  as  a weight  to  keep  the  door  open.  When  he 
brought  it,  it  proved  to  be  another  nautilus,  which  I purchased. 

I have  encountered,  but  very  rarely,  vessels  of  Upchurch  and 
Durobrivian  ware ; much  Samian  in  the  way  of  shards,  but  never  a 
complete  pot  of  Samian  ware ; and  numerous  were  my  possessions  in 
the  shape  of  Roman  styli,  the  Roman  ear-pick  ( auriscalpium ) — the 
surgeon’s  probe  (specillum)  is,  however,  very  similar  if  not  identical 
in  form;  several  examples  of  the  (presumably)  bone  hairpin 
(acus  comatoria  or  crinalis)1  one  of  which  I imagine  to  be  unique  in 

1 These  potters’  marks  generally,  perhaps  invariably,  exhibit  some  charac- 
teristic that  has  suggested  the  name  of  the  potter,  as  Albinus,  Aprilis,  Candidus, 
Quietus,  Averus  (liar),  Secundus,  Quartus,  Quintus,  &c.  The  letters  are  often 
United  by  a “ ligature,”  and  the  double  I is  used  for  E,  as  in  RIIGNUS  and 
SIIXTUS  (Sextus). 
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having  fixed  in  the  point,  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  a 
bronze  pin.  The  Roman  ox-goad  (stimulus),  although,  of  course, 
more  in  the  nature  of  a stick,  was  similarly  contrived  with  an  iron 
prick  at  the  end.  An  example  of  the  latter  from  a terra-cotta  at 
Velletri  is  illustrated  in  Rich’s  “Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.” 
In  the  concrete  foundations  of  the  Roman  wall  which  were  laid  bare 
preparatory  to  the  building  of  the  new  telegraph  offices  at  Aldersgate 
I found  a Roman  falcula , or  pruning-hook.  This  wall  was  ten  feet 
thick,  and  followed  for  two  hundred  feet  the  boundary  of  St.  Botolph’s 
churchyard,  at  the  corner  of  Little  Britain,  now  known  as  “ Postman’s 
Park.”  Mr.  Raikes,  the  then  Postmaster-General,  sacrificed  six  feet 
of  space  over  the  whole  length  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  had  the  wall 
preserved;  and  from  the  lower  windows  of  the  Post  Office  north 
building,  this  wall,  underpinned  and  protected,  may  be  seen  to-day. 
Like  the  portion  of  Roman  wall  for  so  long  visible  on  the  south 
side  of  Ludgate  Hill,  it  was  so  hard  that  no  pick  would  make  any 
impression  upon  it  worth  mentioning,  and  in  the  latter  case  resort 
was  had  to  dynamite ! 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Romans  had  no  pins  such  as  we  use 
to-day.  I can  say  this,  however,  that  I had  a considerable  collec- 
tion of  bronze  pins  which  I saw  taken  from  the  “ Roman  level  ” 
in  the  heart  of  the  City,  the  longest  of  which  was  over  6 inches 
in  length.  They  were  all  very  pliable ; and  except  that,  besides 
being  so  pliable,  they  were  all  of  bronze,  and  that  the  heads 
were  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  head  of  the  ordinary  pin 
of  to-day,  they  did  not  much  differ  from  it  in  make  and  general 
appearance.  It  might  of  course  be  argued  that  they  had  worked 
themselves  down  in  the  Roman  stratum,  but  this  is  not  likely.  A 
scale-beam  (jugurri ),  6 inches  ; a latch-key  (clams  clausa)  ; a long- 
bowled  unguent  spoon  with  spiral  handle ; a betrothal  ring  ; lamp- 
trimmer  (this,  to  so  describe  it,  may  perhaps  be  open  to  question, 
but  at  the  same  time,  for  reasons  presently  given,  I think  a similar 
object  is  erroneously  labelled  a toothpick  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Guildhall  Museum  (plate  xxvi.  figures  17  and  19). 
The  forked  implement  in  figure  19  is  the  one  alluded  to.  The 
Roman  dcntiscalpium  was  made  out  of  the  stalks  to  the  leaves  of 
the  mastich  tree  (lentiscus)  and  the  inferior  qualities  from  quills.1 
Toilet  instruments  are  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  in  Roman 
cemeteries,  and  in  both  cases  they  are  secured  on  a ring,  as  the 
modem  usage  is  with  a key  ring,2  and  in  this  way  they  were  hung 

1 See  Martial,  xiv.  22,  iii.  82,  vi.  74,  vii.  53,  quoted  in  Rich’s  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities , s.v.). 

2 See  Journ.  Brit . Arch . Assoc.,  vol.  v.  ; Faussett’s  Inventorium  Sepulchrale , 
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at  the  girdle.  An  Anglo-Roman  ring  generally  has  a pair  ot 
tweezers  (1 volsella ) for  plucking  hair  from  the  face,  an  object  also 
attained  by  the  use  of  salves  and  depilatories  ; an  auriscalpium  which, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  large  number  found,  must  have  been  of 
very  common  use  among  the  Romans  in  London  ; and  an  implement 
with  bifurcated  termination,  which  is  probably  a lamp-irimmer  (< acus ). 
Sometimes  this  last  article  was  suspended  by  a chain  to  the  lamp, 
especially  to  a bronze  lamp,  an  example  of  which  was  found  at 
Pompeii  with  part  of  the  chain  to  which  the  acus  was  attached. 
The  use  of  it  was  to  draw  up  and  lengthen  the  wick  as  it  burnt  down 
in  the  socket.  The  common  use  of  the  earthenware  lamp,  several 
examples  of  which  also  came  into  my  possession  from  excavations  in 
London,  would  no  doubt  account  for  the  lamp-trimmer  attached  to 
a ring  for  everyday  use.  The  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming,  perhaps  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Roach-Smith  the  most  eminent  authority  on 
the  minor  antiquities  of  Roman  London,  agreed  with  me  that  this 
implement  was  a lamp-trimmer,  in  evidence  of  which  he  produced 
for  my  inspection  a three-nozzled  lamp  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  this  was  attached  an  implement  of  similar  form.  It  was  longer, 
however,  and  less  sharply  pointed.  And  fourthly,  for  there  were 
sometimes  four  implements,  there  was  a pointed  object  which  may 
have  been  used  as  a toothpick,  or  for  other  purposes,  such  as  the 
extraction  of  shell-fish.  In  the  absence  of  the  fork  for  eating 
purposes,  the  pointed  end  of  the  cochlear , or  egg-spoon,  seems  to  have 
frequently  served  for  impaling  small  articles  of  diet.  The  use  of  the 
ear-pick,  the  auriscalpium  mentioned  by  Martial,1  extends,  I believe, 
to  the  present  day.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  her  gold  enamelled  ear-pick, 
adorned  with  rubies  and  pearls ; and  magnetic  ear-picks,  to  prevent 
pain,  were  made  about  the  year  1690. 2 Two  interesting  examples 
of  the  fibula  or  brooch,  the  Roman  prototype  of  our  safety-pin  in 
the  purpose  it  served  of  fastening  such  articles  of  apparel  as  the 
chlamys,palla, pallium,  sagum , and  paludamentum — but  not  the  toga, 
which  clung  to  the  person  by  the  amplitude  of  its  own  folds.  An 
object  in  brofize  about  6 inches  in  length,  having  an  opening  at  each 
end,  possibly  receptacles  for  a brush  of  some  sort.  I have  seen  only 
one  similar  example,  and  that  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is,  how- 
ever, or  was,  undescribed.3  An  intricately  linked  chain,  to  which  is 

p.  19;  and  Roach-Smith’s  Illustrations  of  Roman  London,  plate  xxxiii.,  figures 

S and  11. 

1 Epigrams , xiv.  23. 

2 Fosbroke’s  Encycl.  of  Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  p.  262. 

• Since  the  rearrangement  of  the  antiquities  in  the  Anglo- Roman  Department 
I find  that  this  implement  has  been  labelled  a “ bronze  punch,”  though  one  cannot 
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attached  what  has  apparently  been  used  as  a kind  of  tweezers 
0 volsella ).  An  exactly  similar  chain  is  labelled  in  the  British  Museum 
as  a “ chain  bracelet.”  All  these  articles  were  of  bronze,  and  found 
in  London  mostly  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Austin  Friars  and 
Thames  Street.  They  were  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  and  are  described  in  the  “ Proceedings  ” 
of  November  18,  1891,  as  a “fine  collection.”  I also  read  a paper 
upon  sirniliar  antiquities  found  on  the  site  of  Baynard  Castle,  in  the 
ward  of  Castle  Baynard.  These,  however,  went  into  the  possession 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  warehouse  which  was  being  erected  on  the 
site — Messrs.  Pilkington,  the  glass-factors  of  St  Helen’s,  Lancashire, 
who  kindly  permitted  me  to  see  all  that  was  discovered,  and  to  aid  in 
the  discovery.1 

An  incident  in  the  progress  of  excavations,  or  rather  in  the  course 
of  pulling  down  a house,  at  the  corner  of  Queen  Street  and  Cannon 
Street,  preparatory  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Cowan,  the  stationers,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  last  days  of 
Pompeii.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Chambers,  architect,  found  a larder 
with  plates  and  dishes  disposed  in  an  orderly  manner,  just  as  they 
were  left  when  the  Great  Fire  swept  across  the  City  ; and  in  a wine- 
cellar  adjoining  were  found  bottles  of  wine,  all  with  the  corks  out, 
probably  through  the  heat,  the  wine  being  reduced  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  original  quantity,  and  in  colour  as  black  as  ink. 

Reverting  to  Baynard  Castle,  I remember  that  on  this  site  the 
workmen  discovered  an  ancient  boat  or  barge  at  the  great  depth  of 
about  18  feet.2  The  operations,  however,  did  not  necessitate  its 
removal,  so  that  it  was  covered  up,  and  there,  perhaps,  it  will 
remain  till  “ the  roaring  loom  of  time  ” is  hushed,  and  when,  to 
those  who  once  loved  their  London,  Eternity  will  reveal  all  things 
that  are  obscure,  material  as  well  as  extra-mundane. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

see  with  what  reason,  for  the  extremities  in  my  example  have  indented  edges  like 
a saw. 

1 See  the  Journal  of  the  Association  for  September,  1890. 

2 I am  told  by  Messrs.  Chambers  that  this  boat  was  encountered  again  in  the 
course  of  some  late  excavations  next  door  to  Messrs.  Pilkington’s  warehouse,  and 
that  it  lies,  not  end  up,  but  parallel  with  the  shore. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A RAILROAD 


METAL. 


MONG  all  the  white  man's  inventions,  there  is  probably  none 


which  has  done  more  to  people  and  render  fruitful  the 
empty  spaces  of  the  earth  and  bind  the  races  together  than 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer— the  beautifully  simple  but  eminently 
successful  process  of  purifying  molten  iron  by  the  mere  blowing 
through  it  of  atmospheric  air.  Without  it  the  cost  of  steel 
would  have  restricted  transport  by  locomotive  within  narrow 
limits,  and  hampered  the  evolution  of  the  modern  steamship. 
Other  men  now  equally  famous  followed  his  lead  ; though  these 
obtained  part  of  the  purifying  oxygen  from  material  rich  in  it,  instead 
of  the  atmosphere ; but  their  products,  while  more  suitable  for 
certain  purposes,  have  never  ousted  the  Bessemer  steel.  It  must  be 
explained  that  the  difference,  chemically  speaking,  between  iron  and 
steel  is  never  great,  and  often  approaches  the  infinitesimal. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  influence  of  the  railroad  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  British  Isles,  but  it  is  perhaps  in  the  newer  lands 
across  the  seas  that  the  mission  of  the  rail  is  most  strikingly 
accomplished.  Forests  go  down  before  it ; sawmills,  wooden  cities, 
and  rows  of  clanging  stamp-heads  take  their  place.  The  plough 
follows  the  locomotive  into  the  grassy  waste,  and  tall  wheat  and 
cattle  cover  the  prairie,  while  presently  the  smoke  of  the  big  grain 
carriers  streaks  the  seas.  One  railroad  built  up  the  prosperity  of 
Western  Canada.  Others  are  now  doing  what  missionary  effort  and 
Government  expedition  have  failed  to  accomplish  in  British  Africa  ; 
and  several  of  our  foreign  possessions  owe  considerably  more  to  the 
steel  track  and  resultant  steamship  service  than  they  ever  did  to  Minis- 
terial encouragement  at  home.  Swift  and  economical  transport  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  neither  the  rail 
nor  triple-expansion  marine  engine  could  have  played  their  leading 
parts  therein  but  for  improvements  in  the  making  of  steel. 

There  are  three  forms  of  metallic  iron — cast,  wrought,  and  steel ; 
for  the  latter  is  merely  iron  with  a small  percentage  of  carbon  added. 
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The  first,  as  everybody  knows,  is  hard  and  brittle,  the  second  soft 
and  tough,  while  the  third  can  be  made  to  combine  the  qualities  of 
the  others  in  any  degree.  It  is  also  the  most  suitable  metal  for 
wheel-carrying  rails,  and  until  Bessemer’s  discovery  was  made  by 
melting  down  wrought  iron  with  charcoal  in  little  crucibles  at  a 
cost  varying  from  forty  to  a hundred  pounds  the  ton.  Now  in 
times  of  bad  trade  steel  rails  may  be  purchased  at  under  four  pounds ; 
and  this  fact,  all-important  to  the  advance  of  colonisation  as  it  is,  may 
perhaps  warrant  a brief  glance  at  the  process  which  makes  it 
possible. 

It  was  a dark  night  when  we  stood  beneath  a row  of  blast 
furnaces  on  the  north-west  coast  of  England.  The  summits  of  the 
huge  iron  towers  loomed  blackly  against  the  sky  high  overhead,  save 
when  now  and  then  the  cone  which  closed  the  throat  of  one  was 
lifted  and  a column  of  fire,  bursting  through  the  rolling  vapour,  drove 
a track  of  lurid  radiance  through  the  darkness  that  hung  over  the 
sea.  It  could  be  seen  by  coastwise  skippers  twenty  miles  away. 
The  rest  stood,  streaked  by  drifting  vapour,  dim  and  shadowy, 
though  the  air  was  filled  with  their  rumbling  and  little  trucks  swung 
ceaselessly  up  and  down  the  inclined  planes  which,  flung  athwart  the 
darkness  like  flying  buttresses,  connected  the  mighty  heaps  of  raw 
material  with  their  lofty  crowns. 

We  will  take  up  a piece,  the  crude  product  of  the  mine,  and 
follow  it  through  its  changes  into  the  railroad  metal.  It  is  haematite, 
the  richest  description  of  iron  ore,  purplish  red  in  colour,  and 
perhaps  about  half  of  it  may  be  turned  into  metal.  Close  by  lie 
huge  heaps  of  limestone,  and  coke,  the  hardest  produced  in  Durham, 
for  it  must  support  a crushing  weight ; while  a shrill  whistling  and 
grind  of  wheels  show  that  invisible  locomotives  are  hurrying  in 
further  food  for  the  insatiable  furnaces.  A truck  of  coke  whirls  up 
the  incline  amid  a whine  of  running  wire,  and  we  follow  it  to  the 
furnace  crown  in  the  succeeding  one.  Up  there  the  heat  at  first 
is  stifling,  and  little  visible  but  the  long  row  of  what  look  like  great 
fortress  towers.  They  are,  roughly  speaking,  hollow  cylinders  hold- 
ing from  five  to  seven  hundred  tons  apiece,  though  larger  ones  are 
built ; and  in  a lull  of  the  confused  rumbling  we  can  faintly  hear  the 
panting  of  the  blowing-engines  which  force  superheated  air  into  the 
hearths  at  their  feet. 

The  cone  or  bell  is  lifted,  and,  driven  back  against  the  rails  of 
the  gallery,  one  sees  nothing  at  first  but  a bewildering  blaze,  against 
which  human  figures,  toiling  like  demons  under  the  fervent  heat, 
presently  become  apparent.  They  are  hurling  down  coke  and  ore 
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and  lime  into  the  seething  depths  below ; for  a blast  furnace  is  run  in 
this  fashion  : first  a strata  of  incandescent  coke,  then  limestone  and 
ore,  and  so  on  in  repetition  until  the  limit  of  its  burden  is  reached. 
Once  lighted,  it  must  also  roar  and  rumble  ceaselessly  by  night  and 
day,  until  an  accident  happens  or  the  refractory  lining  is  eaten  out. 
Exactly  what  happens  to  the  ore  inside  it  would  require  a chemical 
treatise  to  explain,  and  authorities  differ  as  to  all  the  actions  and 
reactions;  but  the  haematite,  melting,  leaves  its  earthy  impurities 
combined  with  the  lime,  and  trickles  down  towards  the  hearth  in  the 
shape  of  metallic  iron ; so  we  descend  to  the  foot  of  another  furnace 
to  see  what  happens  there. 

We  pass  one  on  the  way  from  which  a lambent  stream  of  molten 
stone  flows  into  iron  moulds.  This  is  the  refuse  which  floats  inside 
upon  the  liquid  iron,  and  will  presently  be  flung  out  on  one  of  the 
mile-long  slag  banks  which  disfigure  several  portions  of  our  coast  and 
rise  like  mountains  in  inland  ironmaking  localities.  A group  of 
silent  men  stand  expectantly  about  the  foot  of  the  next  tower. 
Others  are  finally  smoothing  the  feeding-channels  and  rows  of  hollows 
in  a bed  of  levelled  sand,  but  stiffen  to  attention  when  somebody 
cries  out  in  warning  and  a plug  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  is 
driven  in.  A stream  of  molten  metal  belches  forth  from  it,  lighting 
the  grimy  faces  and  bent  figures  standing  ready  with  iron  rabbles 
with  unearthly  radiance.  It  sparkles,  blazes,  pours  incandescent 
down  the  shallow  channels,  fades  from  blinding  white  to  crimson 
and  dully  glowing  red  as  the  main  stream  divides  and  subdivides, 
until,  guided  by  men  whose  dripping  faces  are  averted  from  the  heat, 
it  fills  each  row  of  three-foot  troughs  in  turn.  When  cold  each  one 
will  contain  roughly  a hundredweight  of  pig  iron.  It  is  worth  while 
to  lift  a fragment  from  the  heap  cast  some  days  earlier,  for  this  is 
the  first  stage  in  all  civilised  ironmaking.  The  broken  edge  is  of  a 
lustrous  silvery  grey,  and  shows  bright  crystalline  facets  amid  speckles 
of  darker  hue.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  useless  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, but,  as  pointed  out  (though  a cheaper  metal  than  haematite  is 
generally  used  for  the  first  two  purposes),  may  either  be  melted  in  a 
foundry  and  run  into  castings,  rolled  into  wrought  iron,  or  trans- 
formed into  steel  of  a hardness  almost  equalling  the  diamond’s  or  a 
ductility  comparable  with  that  of  lead. 

It  is  steel  we  are  concerned  with,  and  passing  the  great  boiler- 
shed,  where  the  gases  which,  burning  at  the  furnace  crowns,  once 
lighted  all  the  coast,  and  are  now  pressed  into  useful  service,  raise  the 
steam  for  the  blowing-engines,  we  proceed  to  the  converter  house  to 
witness  the  next  step  in  the  process.  We  stand  above  a row  of 

x x 2 
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flickering  lights  on  an  iron  platform  overlooking  a circular  pit, 
wherein  bowed  figures  are  making  sure  that  the  ingot  moulds  are 
ready  for  their  burden  ; for  the  men  who  handle  heavy  weights  of 
molten  iron  still  do  so  at  the  peril  of  life  and  limb.  There  is 
another  pit  close  by,  and  over  each  hangs  a huge  pear-shaped  iron 
vessel,  or  converter,  lined  with  refractory  material,  while  a man 
stands  intent  and  alert  upon  a platform  from  which  he  can  direct  the 
monster’s  movements.  His  fingers  slip  from  lever  to  lever,  and  a 
glance  at  his  grimy  face  shows  that  he  recognises  the  responsibility 
which  lies  upon  him.  A very  small  error  of  judgment  might  spoil 
ten  tons  of  steel,  turn  loose  a fiery  flood  upon  the  men  below,  or 
hurl  destruction  broadcast  among  the  toilers  in  the  adjoining  mill. 
He  receives  good  pay ; and  he  earns  it,  for  human  nerve  and  stamina 
are  tested  to  the  uttermost  when  man,  comprehending  the  laws  that 
govern  them  but  in  part  as  yet,  bends  the  primeval  forces  of  the 
universe  to  his  will. 

With  a hoarse  warning  whistle  a tiny  locomotive  pushes  a tank 
which  emits  a pale  light  on  to  the  platform.  It  contains  molten  pig 
iron,  in  some  cases  tapped  directly  from  the  blast  furnace,  in  others 
remelted,  and  we  shall  see  what  formerly  took  days  to  bring  about 
accomplished  in  the  space  of  some  fifteen  minutes.  Once  this  metal 
was  (and  is  still  when  intended  for  wrought  iron)  churned  up 
laboriously  by  hand  power  in  a puddling  furnace  until  it  balled. 
The  ball  was  kneaded  under  mighty  hammers  and  rolled  into  bars, 
the  bars  cut  up,  welded  together,  and  rolled  out  several  times.  Then 
the  best  of  them  would  be  sheared  into  pieces  and  melted,  mixed 
with  charcoal,  in  little  crucibles,  and  the  product  rolled  into  steel. 
Tool  steel  only  is  now  made  in  this  costly  fashion. 

The  tank  discharges  a fiery  cascade  into  the  converter,  which 
now  contains  some  ten  tons  of  cast  iron.  The  vessel  swings  on  its 
axis  so  that  its  mouth  points  towards  an  opening  in  the  roof.  Dark 
figures  climb  hurriedly  from  the  casting  pit,  and  in  spite  of  the  roar 
of  the  mill  there  is  a very  brief,  impressive  silence,  while  the  man 
in  charge  grasps  a lever.  Death  would  be  let  loose  if  anything 
went  wrong.  Moving  lights  flicker  in  the  semi-darkness  below,  and 
the  shadowy  mass  of  the  converter,  moving  like  an  animate  monster, 
swings  over  a little  farther.  Then  the  operator  holds  up  a warning 
hand,  and  we  shrink  back,  dazzled  and  almost  blinded  by  perhaps 
the  most  impressive  display  of  radiance  upon  this  earth.  From  the 
nozzle  of  the  converter  a tremendous  blaze  of  brightness,  intense 
beyond  description,  roars  aloft  into  the  night  above,  and  one 
wonders  that  the  man  who  controls  it,  standing  dwarfed  by  its 
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magnificence  into  a strangely  insignificant  figure,  can  watch  it  at  all. 
The  breeze  which  had  swept  with  spray  the  slag  banks  behind  the 
blast  furnaces  can  neither  diminish  nor  deflect  it.  It  cleaves  the 
darkness  vertically,  a skyward -rushing  column  of  flame,  and  a 
testimony  that  the  feeble  human  atoms  clustered  round  the  pit 
have  received  an  amplification  of  the  promise  made  when  the  deluge 
first  subsided.  They  have  extended  their  dominion  beyond  the 
beasts  and  plants  upon  the  earth. 

What  had  happened  was  very  simple  from  the  chemist’s  point  of 
view.  Almost  anything  will  burn  if  it  can  be  made  hot  enough,  and 
the  iron  in  the  converter  contained  a small  proportion  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  and  other  impurities.  Fortunately,  most  of 
these  will  burn  at  a lower  temperature  than  iron,  and  when  the 
operator  turned  a blast  of  air  under  heavy  pressure  into  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  they  burst  into  intense  flame.  A burning  element 
also  gives  its  own  peculiar  colour  to  the  flame,  and  while  the  pillar 
of  fire  tossed  higher  and  higher  against  the  blackness  of  the  night, 
the  man  whose  nervous  fingers  controlled  each  tremendous  pulsation 
watched  the  shades  it  varied  through.  One  denoted  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  phosphorus,  another  that  the  sulphur  or  silicon  had 
gone ; and  so  on  through  the  spectrum,  until  a faint  tinge  of 
brown  showed  that  the  blast,  if  continued,  would  burn  the  iron 
too.  We  saw  his  wrist  turn  slightly,  and  there  was  by  force  of 
contrast  sudden  blackness,  and  a silence  through  which  the  pounding 
of  the  big  mill  engines  sounded  far  away,  while  the  flame  vanished, 
leaving  only  a faint  lambent  glow  from  the  converter’s  throat. 

Its  contents  were  now  pure  iron.  But  iron  needs  carbon  to  make 
it  steel,  and  when  a bell  clanged  a huge  ladle  swung  out  of 
the  shadows  and  tipped  a molten  mixture  of  iron,  carbon,  and 
manganese  into  the  vessel’s  mouth.  When  it  had  swallowed  its  new 
load  the  belching  throat  rose  upright  towards  the  gap  above  again. 
Once  more  the  weird  fires  blazed  heavenwards,  but  for  a shorter 
space ; then  the  bell  clanged  out  its  warning,  and  there  was  dimness, 
through  which  the  lamps  blinked  feebly  down  upon  the  men  waiting 
about  the  pit  below.  The  converter’s  work  was  over.  The  ore, 
which  had  gone  into  the  blast  furnace  a friable  stone,  now  seethed 
inside  it  changed  into  steel,  and  following  the  sharp  summons  of  the 
bell  another  mighty  ladle,  poised  by  a crane  of  equal  magnitude,  rose 
swiftly  out  of  the  gloom.  The  operator  touched  a lever,  beckoned 
with  his  hand,  the  converter  turned  downwards  on  its  axis,  and  again 
the  whole  place  was  flooded  with  brilliancy  as  in  flaming  cascades 
it  poured  out  the  bubbling  steel. 
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Oblong  moulds  of  iron  two  or  three  feet  high  were  ranged 
around  the  casting  pit,  and  the  ladle,  moving  from  one  to  another 
radially,  stopped,  tilted,  filled  each  in  turn  with  what  seemed  liquid  fire, 
and  then  vanished  suddenly  into  the  surrounding  gloom.  The 
converter  revolved  upwards,  hurling  sparks  aloft,  then  lowered  its 
glowing  mouth,  and  for  a few  moments  the  whole  casting  pit  and 
platforms  were  lighted  by  a dull  red  glow.  Half-naked  figures  were 
forced  up  against  it,  that  of  the  operator,  poised  high  on  his  platform, 
black  as  ebony  ; then  the  strange  light  faded  and  the  feeble  lamps 
made  the  darkness  visible.  We  were  left  with  a vague  envy  of  the 
central  figure  in  the  scene,  the  man  whose  hard  fingers  held  powers 
surpassing  the  legendary  attributes  of  any  old-world  magician  ; for  the 
true  fairy-tales  of  science  are  more  wonderful  than  the  stories  which 
dimly  foreshadowed  them  in  the  ancient  East.  Instead  of  a mystic 
lamp,  he  touched  a modern  bell,  and  the  spirits  of  air  and  fire 
and  water  became  as  slaves  to  him. 

The  two  previous  processes — the  reduction  of  the  ore  to  impure 
iron,  the  beautifully  simple  conversion  of  it  into  steel  by  the  burning 
out  of  the  impurities  and  subsequent  restoration  of  its  carbon — are 
chiefly  chemical.  The  third  and  final  stage  is  wholly  mechanical, 
and  we  passed  on  by  a neighbouring  casting  pit,  where  men  were 
stripping  the  iron  moulds  from  the  red-hot  ingots,  to  the  soaking 
furnaces  filled  with  others  cast  a little  earlier.  A door  was  lifted, 
and  kwe  looked  in  upon  the  oblongs  of  steel  lying  incandescent 
beneath  encircling  flame.  Two  great  iron  claws  were  thrust  in, 
and  one  whipped  out,  effulgently  bright,  while  we  followed  the 
truck  that  bore  it,  over  floors  polished  by  the  sliding  of  white-hot 
metal,  to  the  rail  mill. 

This  was  a vast  open-sided  theatre  for  the  display  of  human 
energy.  It  was  lighted  by  low  rows  of  flickering  lamps,  whose 
uncertain  radiance  varied  with  the  stinging  draughts,  as  well 
as  spasmodically  by  the  glare  from  uplifted  furnace  doors  and 
intermittent  coruscations  of  brilliancy.  It  also  throbbed  to  the 
pounding  of  giant  hammers  and  vibration  of  hard-driven  machinery  ; 
yet  the  keen-faced  man  who  accompanied  us  could  tell  that  all 
went  well  by  some  subtle  harmony  in  the  apparently  chaotic  medley 
of  sound.  He  stopped  and  listened,  and  then  moved  forward  with 
an  approving  nod  to  a subordinate,  as  though  satisfied  that  there 
was  neither  diapason  of  titanic  rolls  nor  shrill  treble  of  screaming 
saws  missing.  Now,  the  strength  of  any  metal  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  its  chemical  analysis,  but  at  least  as  much  upon  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  its  particles,  and  the  steel  ingot  needed 
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yet  to  be  squeezed  and  kneaded  into  the  homogeneity  of  the 
finished  rail. 

The  cogging  mill  gripped  it  between  ponderous  iron  rolls,  the 
engine  hard  by  panted  stertorously,  and  then  was  reversed  with 
a clash  as  the  steel  slid  out  from  between  the  grinding  cylinders, 
decreased  in  thickness,  increased  in  length.  It  passed  backwards 
and  forwards  between  them  several  times,  brawny,  half-naked  men 
swinging  it  to  and  fro  with  huge  suspended  pincers,  and  a dexterity 
which  not  only  demands  muscular  strength  and  long  practice  to 
acquire,  but  is  also  usually  inherited.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
weak  of  nerve  or  limb  in  a steel  rail  mill.  Still,  doubtless  because 
it  needs  a keen  intelligence,  the  labour  is  neither  brutalising  nor 
inimical  to  health,  as  it  is  in  too  many  other  organised  industries. 
Almost  without  exception  the  men  are  fine  specimens  physically, 
and  their  greatest  weakness  a chronic  thirst,  which,  considering  the 
temperature  they  work  in,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

By  this  time  the  oblong  white-hot  ingot  had  become  a bar 
whose  effulgence  was  fading  rapidly,  and  we  followed  it  along 
carrier  rollers  sunk  in  the  floor  to  the  second  rolls.  Here  also 
great  revolving  cylinders  seize  it  in  their  grooves,  squeeze  it  through 
between  them,  and  cast  it  forth  doubled  or  trebled  in  length.  With 
a deafening  clash  of  couplings  the  big  engine  is  reversed,  and  as 
the  rolls  grind  backwards  the  end  of  what  now  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a rail  feels  their  bite  again,  and  so  passes  to  and  fro, 
fading  in  colour,  gaining  in  length,  until  the  ground  rollers  carry 
it  to  the  finishing  train.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a bright  red 
when  it  comes  hissing  forth  from  between  them  in  a fashion  that 
suggests  a fiery  serpent  of  apparently  endless  length,  and  at  each 
traverse  the  hollow  side  is  cut  deeper  and  the  bulbous  head  takes 
shape.  Once  the  rail  enters  the  mills  no  time  must  be  lost  if  it 
is  to  be  finished  at  a sufficient  temperature. 

But  time  is  seldom  lost.  The  men,  picked  for  their  smartness, 
know  their  task,  and  the  chief  of  each  clanging  roll-train  is  usually 
paid  by  the  ton;  so,  blackened  by  iron  scale  and  dripping  with 
perspiration,  the  brawny  figures  swing  to  and  fro,  guiding  the  fathoms 
of  red-hot  metal  which  rush  past  them.  When  trade  is  good  they 
earn  high  wages,  and  probably  deserve  them ; while  a story  is  told 
of  one  roller  who,  applying  for  his  pay,  received  more  than  he 
expected.  The  mill  was  running  at  high  pressure,  and  he  could 
not  keep  account  of  every  odd  sovereign  earned.  In  spite  of  the 
small -contract  system,  one  hears  little  of  the  “ sweating  ” still 
practised  in  some  minor  iron-working  industries.  Indeed,  a glance 
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at  the  roller’s  stalwart  assistants  shows  that  they  are  not  the  stamp 
of  men  likely  to  submit  to  oppression  of  any  description. 

It  is  generally  true  that,  as  compared  with  the  engine  power 
and  human  units  employed,  our  rail  mills  produce  less  than  those 
across  the  Atlantic  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  English  steel  rollers 
are  not,  as  a rule,  worn  down  to  uselessness  or  buried  in  what 
should  have  been  their  prime.  On  the  contrary,  one  finds  those 
who  have  wisely  profited  by  seasons  of  commercial  activity  retired 
and  set  up  as  owners  of  small  property  ; but  with  the  exception  of 
the  recent  temporary  revival,  which  left  the  depression  intensified, 
there  have  of  late,  unfortunately,  been  very  few  seasons  of  prosperity 
for  anyone  connected  with  the  British  steel  trade.  A few  decades 
ago  we  made  iron  for  the  world.  Now,  hampered  by  foreign 
Customs,  and  with  tariff-fed  former  customers  pushing  their  surplus 
products  into  our  markets,  it  is  only  the  most  modern  plant  which 
can  maintain  the  struggle  for  existence. 

It  is  perhaps  not  astonishing  that  as  I leaned  over  the  platform 
rails  of  the  ponderous  engine  which  drove  the  rolls,  odd  glimpses  of 
the  steel  rail’s  work  as  caught  in  other  lands  reshaped  themselves 
before  my  memory.  The  first  recollection  may  have  been  due  to 
association  of  ideas,  for  the  long  rows  of  lights  fading  in  perspective 
into  the  darkness  beyond  the  mill  suggested  space  and  distance.  It 
was  an  endless  stretch  of  plough-furrows,  chequered  by  wooden  home- 
steads, in  the  far  North  West.  Then  there  were  leagues  of  tall  stubble 
sprinkled  by  the  Canadian  snow,  a line  of  laden  sledges  streaking 
the  prairie,  and  processions  of  huge  box  cars  clanging  through 
Winnipeg  City  loaded  with  the  finest  wheat.  Yet  until  the  rails 
crossed  the  Red  River  that  vast  region  had  lain  waste  and  empty. 

Again,  an  ice-ribbed  range  towered  above  a valley  of  British 
Columbia  dotted  with  prosperous  mushroom  towns  wherein  no  man 
who  would  labour  need  go  hungry,  for  the  forests  were  melting  before 
the  screaming  saws,  and  the  smoke  of  mining  smelters  streaked  the 
climbing  pines.  A decade  or  two  earlier  men  and  mules  perished 
in  snow-choked  passes  or  in  thundering  ford  on  their  way  to  those 
valleys,  and  not  infrequently  starved  to  death  when  they  reached 
them.  Now  a line  of  steel  winding  along  the  hillside  shortened  to 
a few  hours’  swift  journey  the  distance  between  them  and  colonial 
civilisation.  Stranger  still  was  the  sight  of  a diminutive  locomotive 
panting  through  the  eternal  twilight  of  an  African  forest,  beside  an 
old  trade  road,  along  which,  but  a few  months  earlier,  battalions  of 
dusky  porters  had  plodded  wearily  under  their  burdens  of  palm 
kernels,  and  every  man  a slave.  Now  the  shadow  of  the  Ju-Ju 
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terror,  which  filled  the  bush  with  murder,  has  gone,  and — for  that  line 
traverses  British  dominions — there  is  at  least  a measure  of  order  and 
goodwill. 

The  last  clash  of  the  couplings  roused  me  from  similar  reflections 
not  directly  connected  with  steelmaking,  and  we  followed  the  dull 
crimson  bar,  which  now  exceeded  a hundred  feet  in  length,  down  the 
long  iron  floor,  over  which  it  slid  on  rollers  towards  the  saws.  A 
man  stood  gripping  the  lever  which  would  swing  forward  the  whirring 
disc  of  hardened  steel,  the  rail  halted  a second,  and  there  was  a 
strident  scream  with  an  upward  rush  of  sparks  as  he  thrust  out  one 
arm.  Then  it  went  on  divided,  stopped  again,  and  recommenced 
its  journey  in  three  portions,  while  the  process  would  continue  until 
the  whole  was  severed  into  the  lengths  specified  by  colonial  railroad 
builders. 

We  still  moved  on  with  it  until  the  sheds  were  left  behind  and 
the  pieces,  sliding  down  an  incline,  joined  those  which  had 
preceded  them  to  cool  in  the  open.  Some  were  still  almost  blood- 
red,  more  of  a barely  distinguishable  hue,  but  all  writhed  like  living 
serpents  as  they  twisted  with  the  contraction.  Near  at  hand  a row 
of  hammers,  falling  on  their  centres,  were  restraightening  those 
already  cold.  Beyond  these,  the  drilling  machines  bored  out  the 
fishbolt  holes,  and  close  by  gangs  of  men  were  flinging  those  which 
had  passed  inspection  on  to  the  railroad  trucks.  The  process  was 
completed.  The  iron,  which  entered  one  end  of  that  siding  on  its 
way  to  the  blast  furnace  a purple-tinted  stone,  would  leave  it  a rail,  to 
form  portion  of  the  steel  track  spanning  a British  colony.  Knowing 
a little  of  what  its  work  would  be,  we  could  wish  that  all  prosperity 
would  follow  it,  for  in  these  modern  days  it  is  the  railroad  builders 
overseas  and  the  constructors  of  twenty-knot  liners  who  spread 
civilisation  fastest  and  are  writing  the  new  geography. 


HAROLD  B1NDLOSS. 
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Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  America. 

ACCORDING  to  a gentleman  who  occupies  the  responsible 
position  of  head  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  thirty 
odd  free  libraries  in  New  York,  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  works 
are  hardly  fit  for  general  perusal.  Acting  on  the  conviction  that 
they  are  unsuited  to  “ healthy  and  thoughtless  young  Americans  ’ 
— if  such  things  exist — the  sage  in  question,  though  he  has  not  placed 
them  in  a positive  Index  Bxpurgatorius,  has  ordered  their  removal 
from  the  open  shelves,  where  they  might  woo  the  attention  of 
the  ingenuous  youth  in  question.  That  Americans  needed  careful 
coddling  was,  I knew,  the  opinion  of  certain  theatrical  managers, 
and  the  editorial  emendations  sanctioned  or  effected  by  men  such 
as  Augustin  Daly,  who  mounted  English  masterpieces,  have  roused 
my  indignation  or  contempt.  For  the  repressive  measures  exercised 
towards  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  I was  scarcely  prepared.  It  appears 
that  the  matter  by  which  our  American  censor  is  exercised  is  the 
statement  by  the  English  dramatist — presumably  in  The  Revolutionist's 
Handbook , since  I fail  to  find  it  in  Man  and  Superman , in  which 
it  is  said  to  appear — that  the  magistrate  upon  the  bench  is  probably 
as  guilty  as  the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  A sentiment  such  as  this 
might,  it  is  held,  tend  to  increase  the  statistics  of  juvenile  crime. 
I trust  that  Mr.  Arthur  Bostwick,  the  censor  in  question,  is  con- 
sistent, and  has  relegated  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  a kindred 
obscurity.  Lear  is  guilty,  we  know,  of  a heresy  identical  with  that 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  Shakespeare’s  pretended  depreciator,  and  says  to  the 
blinded  Gloucester : “ A man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no 
eyes.  Looke  with  thine  eares  : See  how  yond  Justice  railes  upon 
yond  simple  theefe.  Hearke  in  thine  eare : Change  places,  and 
handy-dandy  which  is  the  Justice,  which  is  the  theefe?” 

Reputed  Death  of  Conversation. 

A CONTINUAL  wail  is  heard  over  the  decline  of  conversation. 

Without  indulging  myself  in  jeremiads  such  as  those  to  which 
I constantly  listen,  I will  admit  that  a good  conversationalist  is  be* 
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coming  somewhat  of  a rara  avis.  In  my  early  life  I have  heard  men 
who  deliberately,  and  with  a certain  measure  of  success,  copied  the 
conversational  methods  of  a Coleridge,  intolerable  as,  except  to  a few, 
such  would  now  appear.  Macaulay,  whom  I never  met,  was  a good 
conversationalist,  though  I always  think  with  some  sympathy  of  the 
statement  of  Greville,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Hugh  E.  P.  Platt 
{Byways  in  tht  Classics 1),  said  “ wearily  ” : “ His  information  is  more 
than  society  requires.”  In  more  modern  days  I have  sat  at  the  feet 
of  men  I have  held  to  be  fine  conversationalists,  such  as,  to  mention 
a few  only  who  are  dead,  John  Bright,  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin, 
Lord  Leighton,  “ Dick  ” Burton,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  even 
Henry  Duff  Traill.  None  of  these  was  assertive  enough  to  rank 
as  a professed  conversationalist,  though  all  had  eminent  gifts  in 
conversation.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  times  are  unpropitious 
for  conversation  as  an  art.  Things  die  out  because  there  is  no  public 
for  them.  To  that  cause  may  be  attributed  the  disappearance  of 
whole  classes  of  publications.  No  individual  is  to  blame  for  this. 
As  habits  of  reading  are  more  widely  disseminated  a commoner  class 
of  literature  is  demanded.  Such  is  accordingly  supplied.  “ More 
than  society  requires,”  to  use  again  the  illustration  from  Greville,  is 
responsible  for  all. 


Farewell  ! 


HE  present  occasion  is  the  last  on  which  under  my  present 


J.  pseudonym  I shall  have  the  pleasure  or  privilege  of  addressing 
those  who  up  to  now  are  my  readers.  A certain  amount  of  melancholy 
attends  always,  in  a world  of  uncertainty,  change,  and  precarious  tenure, 
the  doing  anything  for  the  last  time.  Of  the  many  who  have  worn 
earlier  and  more  worthily  than  I the  name  I henceforth  abandon, 
few  can  have  held  it  longer  than  I,  and  I stand  a little  appalled  at 
the  thought  how  long  my  tenure  has  lasted.  Whether  with  its 
latest  bearer  the  name  itself  disappears  I know  not.  The  remark  of 
Terentianus  Maurus,  the  African  poet  and  grammarian,  that  in  regard 
of  their  power  to  attract  the  public  books  have  their  destinies, 


Habent  sua  fata  libelli. 


holds  specially  true  of  the  periodicals  in  which  the  effort  to  amuse 
has  been  combined  with  that  to  instruct.  With  the  New  Year  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine — with  its  proud  record,  unequalled  for  length 
and,  I dare  so  affirm,  for  brilliancy  and  worth — passes  into  other 
hands,  and  assumes  presumably  a new  appearance  and  new  features. 


1 Oxford  : B.  H.  Blackwell. 
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I claim  no  special  knowledge  concerning  future  arrangements. 
Owing  to  the  kindness  or  magnanimity  of  my  proprietors,  I have 
been  allowed  to  speak  to  my  readers  without  reticence  or  reserve. 
Now  more  than  ever  is  this  privilege  conceded  me,  and  it  is  simply 
as  man  to  man  that  I bid  my  readers  adieu  and  proffer  them  what 
my  French  literary  friends  persist  in  calling  a “ shake-hands.”  They 
will  meet,  I doubt  not,  more  trustworthy  guides  and  more  enter- 
taining companions.  Personally  they  are  unknown  to  me,  as  I am 
to  them.  I trust  they  have  as  little  of  which  to  complain  as  I. 
One  tribute  in  parting  I will  bear  them.  They  have  been  long- 
suffering  and  loyal,  and,  whatever  the  burdens  I have  imposed  upon 
them,  no  muttered  word  of  complaint  has  reached  my  ear.  To  each 
I will  use  the  Roman  salutation  Ave  et  vale , or  in  plain  English 
repeat  with  Caliban  : 

Farewell,  master  ; farewell,  farewell. 

SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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